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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The Epistle to the Romans is the Epistle of the Epistles, as the Gospel of John is chi 
Gospel of the Gospels. It is the heart of the doctrinal portion of the New Testament 
It presents in systematic order the fundamental truths of Christianity in their primitive 
purity, inexhaustible depth, all-conquering force, and never-failing comfort. It is the 
bulwark of the evangelical doctrines of sin and grace against the obscuration of the 
gospel, whether by judaizing bigotry or paganizing licentiousness Addressed to the 
Christians at Rome, and unfolding to them the gospel as a spiritual power of God unto 
salvation far exceeding in effect, and outlasting in time, the temporal power of the Imperial 
City, it prophetically anticipates and positively overthrows every essential error of Roman¬ 
ism, and is to this day the best antidote against popery. No wonder that it was so highly 
prized by the Reformers. Luther, whom Coleridge regarded “ the only fit commentator 
on Paul,” called the Romans “ the chief part of the New Testament, and the purest gospel, 
well worthy to be committed to memory word for word by every Christian man, and to be 
pondered daily and enjoyed as the daily bread of the soul. It can never be too often nor 
too well read and considered, and the more it is understood, the better it tastes.” Those 
who have studied it most careftdly, are most likely to fall in with the judgment of Cole¬ 
ridge, that it is 44 the most profound work in existence.” 

But it is certainly also the most difficult book of the New Testament, unless we except 
the Gospel of John and the Revelation. Meyer, the ablest philological exegete of the age, 
humbly confesses, in the preface to the fourth edition of his commentary, to a growing 
sense of our inability to do justice to u the grandest, the boldest, and, in all its depths and 
heights, the most complete composition of the greatest apostle.” If St. Peter did not 
hesitate to state that there are u some things hard to be understood ” in the Epistles of his 
M beloved brother Paul,” we need not be surprised that even such divines as occupy the 
same general platform widely differ in their interpretations. The Epistle to the Romans, 
more than any other, is a battle-field; and every chapter, especially the third, the fifth, the 
seventh, and the ninth, is contested ground. Not a few commentators deal with it aa 
Procrustes dealt with his victims, in adapting them to the length of his iron bedstead— 
•ither stretching out or cutting off their legs. But after all, vast progress has been made, 
especially within the last fifty years, toward an impartial and thorough understanding of 
this wonderful production of a wonderful man. 
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PREFACE. 


Among the many noble contributions of German leaning and industry to this end. 
Dr. Lange's Commentary—which is here presented, with many additions, in an English 
dress—will occupy an honorable and useftil position. It appeared first in 1666, and in s 
second edition in 1868, in a small but closely-printed volume of 888 pages, as part of his 
BSbekmk. It is evidently the result of much earnest labor and profound research, and 
presents many new and striking views. These, however, are not always expressed with 
that clearness demanded by the practical common sense of the English reader; hence the 
difficult labor of translation has been occasionally supplemented by the delicate task of 
explanation. 

Dr. Lange prepared the Exegetical and Doctrinal parts, the Rev. F. R. Fay, his son-in- 
law, and pastor at Crefeld, Prussia, the Homiletical sections. 

The English edition is the result of the combined labor of the Rev. Dr. Hurst, the Rev. 
BL B. Riddle, and the General Editor. Dr. Hunt is responsible for the translation (which 
was an unusually difficult task), and for the valuable Homiletical selections from the best 
English sources. The General Editor and the Rev. M. B. Riddle, besides carefully com¬ 
paring the translation with the original, prepared the text, with the Critical notes, and the 
additions to the Exegetical and Doctrinal sections. The initials indicate the authorship 
of the various additions in brackets, which increase the volume of the German edition nearl$ 
one ha^f. Upon no other book, except Matthew and Genesis, has so much original labor 
been bestowed. 

I am responsible for the General and Special Introduction, and the first six chapters 
(exclusive of the last few verses of chap, vi), which cover about one half of the volume. I 
examined nearly all the authorities quoted by Dr. Lange, from ChryBostom down to the latmt 
editions of Tholuck and Meyer, and also the principal English commentators, as Stuart, 
Hodge, Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Forbes, &c., who are sublimely ignored by continental 
commentators, as if exegesis had never crossed the English Channel, much less the Atlantic 
Ocean. The length of some of my annotations (e. p., on chaps, i, iiL, and v.) may be justi¬ 
fied by the defects of the original, and the great importance of the topics for the English 
and American mind. 

I had a strong desire to complete the work, and to incorporate portions of a German 
Commentary on Romans which I prepared years ago in connection with my lectures as 
professor of theology, as well as the results of more recent studies. But a multiplicity of 
engagements, and a due regard for my health, compelled me to intrust the remaining chap¬ 
ters, together with my whole apparatus, including my notes in manuscript and a printed 
essay on the ninth chapter, to my friend, the Rev. M. B. Riddle. As an excellent German 
and Biblical scholar, and as editor of the Commentaries on Galatians and Colossians in the 
BQjlwDork, Mr. Riddle has all the qualifications and experience, as well as that rare and noble 
enthusiasm which is indispensable for the successful completion of such a difficult and 
responsible task. 

It is hoped that, by this combination of talent and labor, the Commentary on Roman 
has gained in variety, richness, and adaptation to the use of English students. 

PHILIP BOHAFF. 

6 Bible House, New York, April 20 1869. 
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THE EPISTLE OP PAUL 


TO TUB 

ROMANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERYATION. 

At Hie Epistle to the Romans is the most important and prominent of the Pauline 
Epistles, we must here discuss first the general preliminary questions connected with the life, 
doctrine, and writings of the Apostle. This introduction, therefore, divides itself into a 
general and a special introduction. The first connects with the general introduction of the 
u Bible-Work ” on Matthew [p. 20 ft Am. ed.] for the New Testament, and on Genetie [p. 1 
C Am. ed.] for the Old; the second corresponds with the introductions to our commentaries 
on the remaining Epistles of Paul. 


L GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES OP PAIL. 


I L THE PAULINE POBTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The apostolic activity of the great Apostle to the Gentiles was so comprehensive and 
fruitful, that the greater portion of the labors of the original twelve apostles was merged 
into the historical current of his work. It is only the Coptic Church, and a few other 
isolated Oriental sects, that, as a portion of the original apostolic territory, have continued 
isolated from Paul’s great field of labor. Since the second century, Paul’s peculiar type of 
teaching began indeed to give way more and more to the forms of ancient and mediaeval 
Catholicism; though Catholicism cannot be termed Petrine in that sense, and much less in that 
degree, in which the Church of Rome claims to be built on Peter. Yet Paul’s spirit continued 
to exert its influence through the middle ages, not only in the heretical form of Paulidanism 
and other sects, but also in the orthodox type of Augustinism, until it broke forth from the 
innermost life of the Church as the chief organizing power of Evangelical Protestantism.* 


* (Dr. Lamsb (Dot ApostoL ZetidUer, vol. ii. p. 649) Adopts substantially the ingenious view, first sugg e s t ed by JoAonm 
Flobh, and reoeutly more folly developed by the great philosopher Scctxximo, and frvored by eminent German divines, 
ueh as Nkakdse, Ullmamm. Tmxason, that the three r ep r e s en tative apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, are the types of three 
u oees si ve ages of Christianity: Peter the apostle of law and Catholicism, Paul the apostle of freedom and Protestantism, 
John the apostle of lore and the ohuxeh of the future which is to harmonise authority and freedom, unity and variety. 
Sehelltng, shortly before his death, at Eagata, Switzerland, Aug. 1854, in a very interesting conve r sation with the writer 
of this note, emphatically affirmed his unshaken belief in this view, to wbioh he had given repeated and p rofo un d 
reflection. It is oertainly no mere accident that Catholicism professes to be founded on Peter, while Protestantism has 
at all times mainly appealed to Paul, the apostle of frith, of freedom, of independence, and of progress. Even thr 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


As far as the Pauline portion of the New Testament is concerned, it constitutes not onlj 
the greatest part of the apostolic epistles, but also a large share of the entire New Testament, 
especially when we include both the writings of Luke and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
were evidently written under the influence of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

An eternal triumph of Christianity, an imperishable sign and pledge of its world-conquer¬ 
ing power, lies in the fact that the greatest part of the Christian Church, the greatest portion 
of the New Testament, and the most powerful expression of Christian doctrine, proceeded 
from a man who, endowed with a lofty genius and a heroic energy of will, had cast all the 
enthusiasm of his youth into a fanatical hatred of Christianity, and who had made it the 
great object of his life to exterminate that religion from the face of the earth. With the 
conversion of Paul, the noblest prince of Pharisaism was changed from an arch-enemy of 
Christ into his most active apostle and witness. This was a prelude to the world-historical 
change by which the eagle of the heathen power of Home was converted from the work of a 
vulture that vexed the fold of Christ, into the service of a dove of peace for the nations of 
the earth. Saul became Paul. In this one word all the past triumphs of Christianity over 
its foes are embraced, and all its fhture triumphs are described in advance. To bend or to 
oreak—that is the question; to bend, like Paul, or to break, like Julian the Apostate. The 
cause of this wonderful power of conversion and of judgment lies in the universal triumph 
of Christ, against whom a Paul was not too great an enemy, nor a Julian too crafty a poli- 
ucian and emperor. 

Concerning the signification of Paul in the New Testament, Calmxt thus speaks in the 
introduction to his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans: “ Poet saerosaneta eeangdia 
eenerabtie maaime ac eeterorum omnium pretiosissimum monumentum Pauli epistola habenda mint. 
Omnia in itiis conUnmtur , qua formandis martin*, eke ad mysteria et rdigianam constituendam a 
Jem Ohrieto tradita sunt. Tamquam mpplementum et interpretatio earum , qua * Jesus Christus 
doouit , ac vduti altenm eoangdwm Jem Christi e mortuis redumi jure mertioque reputantur. n 
[H. Ewald, the great orientalist, commences his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
(Gflttingen, 1857), with the following striking and truthful eulogy: 44 Considering these 
Epistles for themselves only, and apart from the general significance of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, we must still admit that, in the whole history of all centuries and of all nations, 
there is no other set of writings of similar extent, which, as creations of the fugitive moment, 
have proceeded from such severe troubles of the age, and such profound pains and sufferings 
of the author himself and yet contain such an amount of healthfulness, serenity, and vigor of 
immortal genius, and touch with such clearness and certainty on the very highest truths of 
human aspiration and action. . . . The smallest as well as the greatest of these Epistles seem 
to have proceeded from the fleeting moments of this earthly life only to enchain all eternity; 
they were bom of anxiety and bitterness of human strife, to set forth in brighter lustre and 
with higher certainty their superhuman grace and beauty. The divine assurance and firmness 
of the old prophets of Israel, the all-transcending glory and immediate spiritual presence 
of the Eternal King and Lord, who had just ascended to heaven, and all the art and culture 

antagonism of Protestantism and Romanism has its typical antecedent in the temporary collision of Paul and Peter at 
Antioch, and the earnest protest of Paul against any compromise with jodaising principles or customs. The idea of Bchel- 
ling famishes a fruitful hint for a oomprehensiTe evangelical Oatbolio philosophy of Chnrch history. But it must be 
wisely defined and qualified, and, as Lange intimates, it holds good only with regard to the elements of truth, and not to 
the extremes, contradictions, and detects, in the various historical types of Christianity. For in the Epistles of Peter 
there is not the faintest trace of hierarchical pretension and judaising legalism and ritualism; on the contrary, a striking 
substantial agreement with the system of Paul. Nor do we find, on the other hand, that Paul gives the least oountenanoc 
to that unhistorical and unchurchly individualism and one-sided intelleotualism into which much of our modem Protest¬ 
antism has degenerated. It must also be admitted, that in no age or section of Christianity was the spirit of any of tbs 
three leading apostles entirely wanting. There were truly evangelical men and tendencies at work in the bosom o! 
medieval Catholicism, and they are not wholly extinct even in tho Roman church of the present day; while the tendency 
«e aeg-iism, formality, intolerance, and exclusivism may be found also in the boeom of Protestantism; and the lovely 
harmonising spirit of John is alive more or less among true believers In all sections of Christendom. So in a similfu 
way the law and tit promise the sacerdotal offioe and the prophetic spirit, accompanied the Old Tostament dispensntioa 
through the stages of its development to John the Baptist, the immediate forerunner of the first advent of Christ 
Comp, below, p. 13, and Schaw’s Hittory qf the Apoet. Church, pp. 674-678.—P. 8.1 
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of a ripe and wonderfully excited age, seem to have joined, as it were, in bringing forth ths 
new creation of these Epistles of the times which were destined to last for all tunes.” Upon 
the whole, St. Paul is, perhaps, the most remarkable man, and his Epistles, next to the Go* 
pels, the most important literary production of all ages. Dr. Wordsworth strongly recom 
mends the reading of the Pauline Epistles in their chronological order, so as to accompany 
the Apostle, with the help of the Acts, in his missionary career from the call at Damascus to 
the martyrdom in Rome, and his development of Christian doctrine from the elementary 
truths of the Thessalonians to the farewell instructions of the Pastoral Letters. The reader 
will thus trace with growing delight this spiritual river of Paradise from its fountain-head, 
through Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, to Rome, diffusing purity and health, flowing onward 
in a majestic and ever-widening flood, fertilizing the banks, that they may bear the flowers 
and trees of Christian graces, and terminating at last in the ocean of eternity.—P. 8.] 


I 2. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILE8. HI8TORY OF HIS LIFE.* 

The history of the life of the Apostle Paul divides itself^ according to great crises, into the 
following periods: I. The time of his youthful development to his conversion; IL The time 
of his apostolic training, his impulsive and enthusiastic beginnings, and his purifying 
retreats; in. The period of the three great missionary journeys recounted in the Scriptures, 
down to his capture in Jerusalem, and his transportation from Caesarea to Rome; IV. The 
termination of his career to his martyrdom. 


A. The History of the Youth of Paul to Me Conversion. 

Paul appears first before us at the place of execution of the protomartyr Stephen, under 
the Jewish name of Saul Acts vii. 57. He is a young man, who pursues his studies 

in Jerusalem in the school of the conservative Pharisee, Gamaliel (Acts xxiL 8; comp. Acts 
v. 84); but in consequence of his fanatical enthusiasm for the Pharisaic law, which he iden¬ 
tified with the ancestral frith (Phil. iii. 5, 6), he became, while a student, the most bitter per¬ 
secutor and disturber of the youthful Church of Christ; for he considered that Church a 
fatal Jewish heresy, and one which, by virtue of the rights of zealots for the law, he designed 
to combat, and hoped utterly to destroy. Probably Moses, Phinehas, and Elijah were his 
imaginary prototypes; while he adjudged Christ to be the greatest of those false, prophets 
against whom destruction was prophesied and appointed (Deut. xviiL 20). From an accom¬ 
plice who, being present at the execution of Stephen, took charge of the clothes belonging 
to his witnesses and executioners (Acts vii. 58), he soon became a servant of the Sanhedrin f; 
and having become excited by the martyr-blood of Stephen, he not only continued the perse¬ 
cution, and scattered the congregation in Jerusalem, but, being clothed with extraordinary 
authority, he entered upon a journey to Damascus for the purpose of destroying the Christian 
congregation in that city. The Sanhedrin did not at that time possess authority over the 
life and death of the Jews (John xviii. 81), but it was nevertheless at liberty to exercise,* in 
matters of religion, the Jewish authority to imprison, to scourge, and to arrange all the pre¬ 
liminaries of a trial for capital punishment. The execution of James the Just, as recounted 
by Josephus (in his Antiq. xx. 9, 1), explains the martyrdom of Stephen and the subse¬ 
quent threats against Paul’s life (Acts xxiii. 80), and shows that a tumultuous occasion could 
lead to the infliction of capital punishment. (On the laws of punishment, comp. Winer, art. 
Bynedrkm [ii 551, and Smith, iii 1186, art. Sanhedrim )). $ 


* In the following section I hare borrowed considerably from my own article on Paid, in Himoo’i JleakEncpcio* 
jrndu [yoL zL 1IN, pp. 289-969,—F. 8.]; bat I hare enlarged it according to necessity. Compare also the respective 
sections in the wor k s of NnAXDxn, Schafp, Laxox, TmanaCH, on the History qf the Apostolic Church (Schayt, pp 23* 
•67), and Coxniiii and Howsox: The Lift and Epistles qf St. Paul. London, 1858, republished in New York. 

t [The proper spelling is not Sanhedrim, bat Sanhedrin (Tabu. » formed from evrtfptor), bat there » m 

nnifo r mi ty in this even among scholars.—F. 8.) 

X [The reader will meet in this and all other parts of Dr. Laxob'b Commentary retry frequent ltferenoee to Wixua* 
Biblical Dictionar\ (BiblUches Eealwdrtcrbuch sum Hundgebrauch JUr Studirende, etc., 3d ed. Leipeio, 1846, 2 Tola. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE HOMANS, 


Saul had already taken the lead in Jerusalem in the work of incaroerating the Christiana 
bat the apparent result of his efforts, which was only the wider promulgation of the gospel 
by means of the scattering of the congregation (Acts viii. 4), exasperated him still mom 
Therefore he solicited those fatal letters of authority which directed him toward Damascus, 
A proof of the confidence reposed in the fiery seal of the young Pharisaic student may be 
seen in the fact that the Council not only gave him fuU authority, but also an obedient escort 
The enterprising youth designed to destroy the whole Christian flock in Damascus, and te 
drag back to Jerusalem even women, and all who were at his mercy. 

But the Divine visitation came upon him when near Damascus. Saul, by a sudden miracle, 
became a Paul, as we are accustomed to say ; the greatest and most dangerous of all the 
persecutors of the Christians (for he persecuted the Church in its infancy), was transformed 
into the greatest promulgator of Christianity in the world. 

Paul was a descendant of the tribe of Benjamin, and a native of Tarsus, the polished and 
venerable capital of Cilicia, situated on the river Cydnus, the home of the great naturalist, 
Dioscorides, and of other distinguished men, and the burial place of Emperor Julian the 
Apostate. Jerome (De writ itturtrib. cap. v.) mentions the report that Paul had emigrated 
with his parents from Gishala, but he afterwards declares, in his commentary on Philemon, 
that it is a f&ble. As the stock of Levi became gloriously resplendent in John the Baptist, 
so, under the new dispensation, did Benjamin, the son of Rachel, receive higher honor than 
any other tribe save Judah, which had previously risen to the greatest glory. And the same 
mighty energy which the blessing of Jacob ascribed to the character of Benjamin (Gen. xlix. 
27), and which was confirmed by later events (Judges xx. 21), found its perfect expression in 
Paid. He was first a ravenous wolf in the midst of the flock that ate his prey in the morning; 
but in the evening he combined the strength of the wolf and the mildness of the lamb; and 
though he sprang like a wolf into the metropolitan cities of heathendom, his purpose was to 
“ divide his spoil in the evening.” His parents appear to have been in good circumstances. 
They were “ Roman ” citizens, though not as inhabitants of the city of Tarsus (for that city 
had not then obtained its freedom), but by special conditions with which we are not 
acquainted. Notwithstanding their high social standing, they strictly adhered to the Jewish 
faith, and designed their son to be a Pharisaic Rabbi. According to Jewish custom he had 
learned a trade; he was a tent-maker (that is, a weaver of a kind of cloth which was applied 
to tent-making; (tktjvottoios, Acts xviii. 8). The great talents of Saul could be early developed 
in the schools of cultivated Tarsus, if we may suppose that the rigid Pharisaic sentiment of 
his parents (which, however, was often mollified in heathen cities far away from Palestine) 
permitted him to visit those schools. From Paul’s philosophic analysis of heathendom (Rom. 
L and ii.), from his discourse at Athens (Acts xvii.), and from other similar expressions, we 
may very readily infer that his acquaintance with sentences of heathen philosophers and 
poets (Acts xvii. 28 ; Tit. i. 12 sq.), is not attributable to mere popular intercourse, but to 
reading and study. When in Jerusalem, he became familiarly acquainted with the Old Tes¬ 
tament, rabbinical traditions and dialectics, and probably also with the doctrines of the Jew¬ 
ish Alexandrian school. It is probable that he found there some family connections; at least, 
he was subsequently supported very earnestly by a nephew (Acts xxiii. 16). As King Saul 
of old is said to have gone forth to seek she-asses, but found a crown, so with the Apostle; 
but he took better care of his crown. 

The conversion of Saul is one of the greatest miracles of the exalted Saviour—one of the 


which is justly prised in Germany as a masterwork of ripe scholarship and critical accuracy. The English and American 
student who has no access to it, may in nearly sU such oases profitably consult the same articles in W. Smith's Dictionary 
qftha Bible, large edition, London and Boston, 1863,3 rols.; large American edition, with many improvements and addi¬ 
tions, by Prof. H. B. Haokbtt and Ezra Abbot, New York, 1868 A, to be completed in 4 vole.; and the superb lAtrd 
edition of Kitto's Cydopmdia qf Biblical Literature, prepared by W. Lxhbsay Alkxabdbb, D JX, eto^ London, 1865, 3 
rols. These English works, being the result of the combined labor of many contributors, hare less unity and sy mm etry 
than that of Warns, hut are more extensive and embody the latest information (especially Hackbtt and Abbot's 
edition of Smith unabridged, now in oouree of preparation and publication, with the help of a number of Amerioaa 
soholars). A new German Dictionary of the Bible has been recently commenced with a considerable array of oollabora 
tom by Screen of Heidelberg, and will represent the liberal, semi-rationalistic school of German theology — P. 8J 
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greatest miracles of conversion in the kingdom of grace. The fact especially that the most 
earnest zealot for Pharisaic legalism became, by Divine appointment, the chief apostle of a 
free gospel and faith, and the most successful destroyer of Pharisaism in Judaism, and in 
the Christian Church through all ages, is without a parallel in history. True, some of thf 
greatest opponents of Jesuitism have come out of Jesuit schools. Luther, the former monk 
was the strongest antagonist of monastic righteousness; and Luther, the Augustinian, the 
strongest antagonist of intolerance, which Bt. Augustine unfortunately first established in 
theory in opposition to the Donatists; but not one of these contrasts reaches that miraculous 
transformation in which the glorified Christ, as with an ironical smile, changed the most 
formidable power of the enemy into His most victorious agency for conquest. 

And yet this miracle, too, was conditioned by justice and truth. We must not ignore for 
the miraculous manifestation of Christ all connecting points of preparation in the unconscious 
spiritual life of Saul (as Baumgarten has again done). This would be as partial and un¬ 
tenable as the opposite extreme of rationalistic writers, who vainly attempt to explain his 
conversion by psychological antecedents and extraordinary natural phenomena (see Winer, 
ReaLWdrtertuch, art Patdus). The history declares positively that the glorified Christ 
appeared to him; and we cannot interpret it in any other light But Paul's own accounts 
show that the objective manifestation of Christ was mediated by a visionary or ecstatic 
elevation of Saul himself (Acts ix. 7; xxii. 9). 

[The rationalistic interpretation, after having exploded in Germany, has been ingeniously 
renewed in France by £. Renan, Lee ApStree , Paris, 1866, p. 181. There is a third view on 
the conversion of Paul, not mentioned by Dr. Lange —the mythical — which resolves the event 
into a purely subjective process in Paul’s own mind, and explains the supernatural light to be 
simply the symbolical expression of the certainty of the real spiritual presence of Christ in the 
Church and the believer. This view was ably defended by the late Dr. Baub, of Tfibingen, 
in his work on Paul, 1847, p. 68. But after a renewed investigation of the subject^ the 
celebrated historian arrived at the conclusion that the conversion of Paul was an enigma, 
which cannot be satisfactorily solved by any psychological or dialectical analysis. See the 
second and revised edition of his work on Christianity and the Christian Church in the first 
three centuries, which appeared shortly before his death, a. 1860, p. 46, and the second 
edition of his Paul, edited by Zeller, 1867. The character and apostolic life of Paul, and 
the very origin and continued existence of the Ohristiau Church, is an inexplicable mystery 
without the miracle of the actual resurrection of our Saviour.—P. 8.] 


Observations. —1. On the splendor of the city of Tarsus in culture and institutions of 
learning, see Winer, article Tartu*. Also the particulars concerning Gamaliel, by the same 
author [and in Kitto’s and W. Smith’s Bible Dictionaries]. 

2. On the life of Paul in general, compare the article Paul in the various Bible diction¬ 
aries ; the relevant chapters in Neander, Schaff, Thiersch, and Lange, on the Apostolic 
Age: the work. Die Biographien der Btbd, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1888; and Reuss, Du 
Q esch. der heU. Schriften Neuen Testaments [4th ed., 1864], p. 45 ft, where a comprehensive 
catalogue of literature may be found. For particular references, see below. 

8. The literary education of the Apostle has been much discussed. Comp. Nibmbter, 
Oharakteristik der BSbel; Thalemann’s treatise, De eruditions Pauli Judaica rum Grcsca (and 
Winhr, Real- Worterbuch, ii. 218). The parents of Paul may have been prevented, by their 
religious prejudices, from sending their son to the brilliant Grecian schools in Tarsus; but it 
does not therefore follow that the vigorous mind of the youthful Paul did not become 
acquainted privately with the principles of Grecian learning. Possibly his parents may have 
tent him to Jerusalem for the very reason that they discovered in him a dangerous suscepti¬ 
bility for the charms of Grecian literature.—“Paul received a learned Jewish education in 
the school of the Phariseean Rabbi, Gamaliel, not remaining an entire stranger to Greek litera¬ 
ture, as his style, his dialectic method, his allusions to heathen religion and philosophy, and 
his occasional quotations from heathen poets show. Thus, a ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ yet 
st the same time a native Hellenist and a Roman citizen, he combined in himself, so t speak 
the three great nationalities of the ancient world, and was endowed with all the natural 
qualifications for a universal apostleship. He could argue with the Pharisees as a son of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, as a disciple of the renowned Gamaliel, &urnamed 4 the 
G ory of the Law,’ and as one of the straitect of their sect. He could address the Greeks ii 
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their own beautiful tongue, and with the force of their strong logic. Clothed with the dig 
nity and majesty of the Roman people, he could travel safely over the whole empire with th« 
watchword: 4 Givis Romany* sum.’ ” From Ph. Schaff, History of Ancient Christianity , voL i 
p. 68. Comp, also Charles Hodge, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, revised edition, 
first section of the Introduction: 44 His (Paul’s) natural character was ardent, energetic, un¬ 
compromising, and severe. How his extravagance and violence were subdued by die grace 
of God, is abundantly evident from the moderation, mildness, tenderness, and conciliation 
manifested in all his epistles. Absorbed in the one object of glorifying Christ, he was ready 
to submit to any thing, and to yield any thing necessary for this purpose. He no longer 
insisted that others should think and act just as he did. So that they obeyed Christ, he was 
satisfied; and he willingly conformed to their prejudices, and tolerated their errors, so far as 
the cause of truth and righteousness allowed. By his early education, by his miraculous 
conversion and inspiration, by his natural disposition, and by the abundant grace of God, 
was this Apostle fitted for his work, and sustained under his multiplied and arduous 
labors.”—P. 8.] 

4. On the chronology of the Apostle’s life, see Winer, Real-Wdrterbuch, ii. p. 217 ; Wie- 
SELBR, Chronology of the Apostolic Age [Gottingen, 1848; also the Chronological Chart in the 
American edition of Lange’s Commentary on Acts, and Alford’s Commentary on Acts, 5th 
ed., 1865,[pp. 22-27.—P. 8.] On the vanous suppositions concerning the time of Paul’s con¬ 
version, Winer, ii. p. 219. 

5. On the conversion of the Apostle in particular, see the Commentary on the Acts qf the 
Apostles, chap. ix. [p. 161, Am. ed.] The objectivity of the appearance of Christ is there 
justly maintained. But we should, in addition to it, make proper account of the element 
of a vision as the medium of the appearance of Christ. Here Delongs also the treatise of C. 
P. Hofstede de Groot, Pauli conversio , pracipuus theologies Paulina fans, Groningen, 1855. 
( 44 Hague invent principia gravissima tria, e quSms tota Pauli theologiq est orta ; prisnum mentis, 
Jesu vitam novam semper cogitantis, alterum animi, gratiam divinam conetanter eaperti et sen - 
tientis, tertvum vita, Uhristi eedesiam perpetuo spectantis .”) Also the essay of Parbt, The 
Testimony of the Apostle Paul concerning the Appearance ef Christ, in the Jahrbucher fur 
deutsche Tneol., vol. iv., pt. 2. For a bill list of literature, see Reuss, 1. c., p. 51, and Winer, 
ii. p. 214. 


B. The Reparation of Paul for the ApostoUo Office, and his Apostolical Missionary Journeys 
to the time of his First Captivity in Rome. 


A man of such mighty genius, notwithstanding his apostolic call, was not qualified for an 
evangelist immediately after his conversion. His first zeal would have been too stormy, too 
powerful, and too much the outburst of immoderate excitement. After his first attempt in 
Damascus, he had to withdraw to Arabia for a quiet stay of about three years (Gal. L)—a 
period over which a veil is drawn. He probably spent it, not in missionary labor, but to 
greater advantage in contemplative life, although he may have made some single missionary 
efforts during this time (see Lange’s History of the Apost. Age, ii. p. 124). After his first 
attempt in Jerusalem, also, where Barnabas introduced him to the apostles, Paul was again 
required to retire to private life. But this time he chose Cilicia, his native country. We 
may infer from his character that he did not remain absolutely passive, but that he occasion¬ 
ally testified of Christ; yet he did not engage in apostolic labors in their strictest sense. 

Barnabas sent for him to come from Cilicia to Antioch, to cooperate with him in that 
newly-arisen metropolis of Gentile Christianity (Acts xL 25). Paul entered into the most 
intimate relations with the congregation of Gentile Christians living there, and the destina 
tion that he bad received at his call to become the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts ix. 15), now 
approached its fulfilment. But it was in accordance with the apostolic spirit that the Gen¬ 
tile Church should remain in perfect unity with the Jewish-Christian Church. This tendency 
toward unity was strengthened by the first mission of Paul to Jerusalem, in company with 
Barnabas (Acts xL 80). We may therefore consider this mission as the introduction to the 
apostolic labors of the Apostle; and since it also constitutes one of the strongest chrono¬ 
logical links in his career, we will now speak of the chronological relations of his life. 

We pass over, as unreliable points of connection, the government of Damascus by tLt 
Arabian king Aretas (Acts ix.; 2 Cor. xi. 82), and the meeting of Paul with Aquila ir 
Dorinth, in consequence of the banishment of the latter from Rome by an edict of the Empe 
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tor Claudius (see Wiesblbr, Chronologie da ApostoUschen ZeitdUer *, p. 167, and p. 126). The 
safest date at the beginning of the apostolic career of Paul is the year of the death of Herod 
Agrippa, a. d. 44 (Joseph., De hello Jud. ii 11, 6); and the safest one at the end of the same 
is the recall of the procurator Felix from Judea in the year 60. The execution of James the 
Elder took place shortly before the death of Herod Agrippa (Acts xiL 2). About the same 
time, Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem as bearers of the collection taken at Antioch. IIJ 
according to the usual method, we reckon backward from this date, the year 44 (one year 
spent in Antioch, about one year in Jerusalem and Tarsus, three years in Arabia and Damas¬ 
cus), the conversion of Paul occurred about the year 89. Then, reckoning forward, let us fix 
the time of the Apostolic Council, under the supposition (which has been vainly contested)* 
that the journey described in Acts xv. is identical with that of GaL ii. (see my Geaeh. da 
Apoet. ZeitaUors , i. 99), and that the fourteen years which Paul reckons as occurring previour 
to this journey are to be numbered from his conversion. This being the cose, the Apostolic 
Council occurred about the year 58.t The first missionary tour of the Apostle therefore took 
(dace between the years 44 or 45 and 62 or 58. The second and third were made between the 
years 58 and 59-60. 

In reference to the more particular dates, compare the already mentioned work of Wra- 
belhr (whose parallel of Paul's journey mentioned in Acts xviii. 22, with that in GaL ii., does 
not seem to be warranted) ; the article Pend in Winer ; G. W. Agardh, Von dor Zetireckntmg 
dor Lebensgesehichte da Apostets Patdus, etc., Stockholm, 1847. On the time of the ecstasy 
narrated in 2 Cor. xii. 7, compare my Apod. Zeitalter , ii. p. 8. 

In regard to the credibility of the account of the Acts on the apostolic life of Paul, 
Schkbckehbubgbr maintained the hypothesis, that the author of that book converted the life 
of Paul from real historical materials into a parallel to the life of Peter. Baur has outdone 
this hypothesis, and endeavored to carry out the hypercritical notion that the narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles is an unhistorical production, written for the purpose of bringing about 
a compromise between Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity. On this vain attempt 
to convert the history of the Acte into a myth, or rather a conscious fiction, compare Lech- 
ler, The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Age , p. 6 ff. 

There was no doubt a gradual approach of the two sections of apostolic Christianity, in 
harmony with the first fundamental principle of the Word made flesh and the working oi the 
spirit of the apostolic history. Conscious of the essential unity of faith and hope, the Gentile 
Church moved towards the Jewish Church, as the Jewish Church sought and found the Gen¬ 
tile Church. It is from this point of view that we must study Paul's journeys to Jerusalem 
as they alternated with his missionary tours. Every new missionary journey to the heathen 
world was followed by a renewal of the bond of union with the parent society in Jerusalem; 
and the more deeply the Apostle penetrated the heathen world, and the more fully he kept 
the Gentile Church free from Jewish ordinances, the more decidedly did he afterward show, 
by his own conduct in Jerusalem, his respect for Jewish customs. Only those who are 
unable, like Paul, to distinguish between dogmatic and ethical rules, can find a contradiction 
in this fact, and especially in the diversity of requirements between GaL ii. 16 and Acte 
xv. 20. 

The farthest limit of the first missionary tour of the Apostle was Derbe, in Lycaonia, Asia 
Minor. The appointment of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch by the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, their ordination by the united act of the congregation and its leaders, the voyage to 
Cyprus, the triumph of Paul over the false prophet Bar-jesus, his change of name, the jour¬ 
ney to Pamphylia, and the return of Mark, the apostolic attendant, the missionary address of 


* [By Wmu» who, in his Tory learned and able chronology of the Apostolic Age, identifies the visit mentioned, 
6aL ii 1, with the fourth journey of Paul to Jerusalem mentioned Acts xriii. 21, 22. He has defended his view in aa 
Excursus to his Commentary to the Galatians, p. 5(2 ft. Compare against his view and in fitror of the identity of the 
journey of Gal. ii 1 with that to the Apostolic Council, Acta xv., my History of the ApooL Church, p. 246 ff.; and the 
Commentary on Gal. ii. 1P. S.] 

* (The chronologists of the Apostolic Church differ in the date of the Council of Jerusalem from 47-53. Wnrna 
Da Warn. Wbsblbb, Scbaff, and Antons, put it in 50 or 51; Olshauseh, Mitxs, Ewald, in 52.—P. 8.1 
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the Apostle in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, the persecutions on the part of the Jewi 
in Antioch and Iconia, Paul’s miracle at Lystra, and his success in Derbe: these are the 
prominent points of the first missionary tour. We must observe especially, 1, That the 
apostolic men at that time, as well as later, always directed their first attention to the Jews, 
and consequently entered the synagogue, although at Antioch, in Pisidia, an important crisis 
occurred in their zeal for Gentile missions (Acts xiii. 46); 2. that Paul, the. younger messen¬ 
ger, appears more and more decidedly in the foreground; 8. that on their return the societies 
of converts were organized into fixed congregations, especially by the appointment of elders 
(Acts xiv. 28); 4. that the free spirit with which Paul carried on the missionary work among 
the Gentiles produced, in all probability, that reaction of the more rigid Jewish Christians 
which led to the first Apostolic Council, and Paul’s journey to Jerusalem in connection there¬ 
with ; 5. that the enmity of the Jews against the preaching of the two men, especially of 
Paul, became more intense from his expulsion (in Antioch) to the attempt to stone him (in 
Iconium), and to his real stoning (in Lystra). 

On the change of Paul’s name, various views have been advanced (see Winer, article 
Paul; Schaff, History of the Apost. Church, , p. 226; comp. Com. on Ch. i. 1.). We are of the 
opinion that Saul, as a Roman citizen, was already in possession of a Roman name, but that, 
while at Cyprus, he was ipduced, not only by the friendship of Sergius Paulus, but especially 
by his antagonism to the false prophet who called himself Elymas the Sorcerer, the mighty 
magician, , to term himself, as that man’s conqueror in the name of the Lord, Paul the small 
man (so far as David’s victory over Goliath had repeated itself here in a New Testament 
character); and particularly, also, because the Apostle, being now about to enter into active 
intercourse with the Grecian and Roman world, could travel more conveniently under a Roman 
name. 

The second missionary journey passes over Asia Minor to Europe, and finds its farthest 
limit in Corinth. It is specially characterized by the following events: (1.) The separation 
of Paul and Barnabas on account of Mark, and the beginning of a separate and independent 
mission of Paul, in which he was followed at first by Silas, and later by Timothy and Luke; 
(2.) the tour of visitation into the earlier missionary field (Cyprus being passed over, and left 
to the care of Barnabas), which was changed into a new mission of colossal proportions; 
(8.) the harmonization of the body of Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians by means of 
the ethical principles established by the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xvi*. 4); (4.) the new sta¬ 
tions : Cilicia (before the repeated visit of the elder stations), then Phrygia, Galatia, Troas; 
after this in Europe: Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth; also the persecutions, 
which varied in strength in proportion to the greater or less results of the preaching of the 
gospel; (5.) the miraculous aid and manifestation of the Spirit, which led Paul to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9); (6.) the contrast between the ministrations of the Apostle in Athens and 
in Corinth; but we err if we suppose that Paul corrected his learned discourse in Athens by 
his exclusive preaching of the Cross in Corinth ; (7.) the meeting of Paul with Aquila and 
Priscilla in Corinth, which so greatly affected his subsequent mission; (8.) the longer stay of 
the Apostle in Corinth, and the importunities of the Jews against him in the presence of the 
deputy, Gallio; (9.) the new journey of the Apostle to Jerusalem for the accomplishment of 
a vow, during which he touches at Ephesus, and there makes preparation for his mission by 
leaving behind Aquila and Priscilla. 

The third missionary tour is so far an enlargement of the second, as that Paul at this time 
makes Ephesus, in Asia Minor, his great object, which city he had been compelled to pass by 
in his journey, and which he could only touch at on his return. Apollos was his pioneer 
here, and the silversmith Demetrius became his principal opponent. His victory was, on the 
one hand, a triumph oyer the nocturnal magic of this city dedicated to Diana, the goddess 
of the Moon; and, on the other, over idolatry. This journey, which was at first supplement¬ 
ary in its design, assumed the character of a visitation; for Paul departed from Ephesus, and 
again visited the congregations in Macedonia and Greece. The supposition of a third mis- 
u> mary visit to the Corinthian church between the second and third missionary tours ha* 
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Doen shown, in a variety of ways, to rest upon a misunderstanding (see my Apost. Age, i 
p. 199). The third missionary journey is characterized by the more decided prominence ot 
the missionary calculation and self-determination of the Apostle (see 1 Cor. xvi. 5; 2 Cor. i. 
15); by his miraculous works, especially in Ephesus and Troas (Acts xviii. 11; xx. 10); bi 
the establishment of a metropolis of the church of Asia Minor, which was destined to become 
the home of John, and the maternal city of Christian speculation; by the founding of a 
larger association and Pauline school; and finally, by the decided premonition of his cap¬ 
tivity which the Apostle felt, as he drew his missionary journey to a close, and entered upcr* 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The performance of a Nazarite vow in Jerusalem (a step counselled by James) grew, Horn 
* measure of accommodation to the narrow views of the Jewish Christians, into an offence on 
the part of the Jews. It led to the persecution of the Apostle in Jerusalem, his abduction 
and imprisonment in Csssarea, his appeal to the judgment-seat of Caesar, and his transporta¬ 
tion to Rome (in the year 62; according to Auger and Winer, in the spring of 61). From 
this captivity he was released (in the year 64), not only according to the testimony of tradition 
(Euseb., iL 22: \6yos Cyrill. Hieros., Hieronymus, etc.; see Winer), but also accord¬ 
ing to certain hints of the Scriptures, yet only, after a new journey for missions and visi¬ 
tation, to fall into a second imprisonment, and to suffer martyrdom under Nero. 


Observations. —1. For a statement of relevant literature, see Reuss, L c., p. 54, 55, 56 
sqq. [Smith, Diet, of the B., art. Paul, at the close, vol. iii. 768). 

2. Ananias at Damascus, a predecessor of Barnabas for the introduction of Paul into the 
Church of Christ, as Stephen had been a predecessor of Paul himself. 

8. Paul’s three years of instruction in the quiet solitude of Arabia, a counterpart and 
parallel to the three years of instruction spent by the twelve apostles in intercourse with the 
Lord. The latter was an external and historical communion; that of Paul was undoubtedly 
of a mysterious and internal character, and kindred to the great mysterious fact of his con¬ 
version. See my Apost. Age , ii. p. 128. [Sohaff, H. of the Ap. Oh. p. 286; and Com. on Gal. 
i .17.] 

4. The development of the Apostle’s consciousness of his specific call to the Gentiles was 
gradual, and commensurate with the gradual definiteness of his call to the apostolic office in 
general. This may be seen from Acts ix. 15, 29; comp. xxii. 21; xiiL 46; xix. 9; xxviii. 
17 sqq.; Gal. iL But this call to the Gentiles did not exclude a purpose to convert the Jews; 
for not only must he first seek in the synagogues those heathen who were supceptible hearers 
of his message, especially the proselytes of the gate (Acts xiii. 48), but Paul also recognized 
the conversion of the Gentiles, apart from their personal salvation, as a means for the conver¬ 
sion of Israel (Rom. xi 18, 14). The gradual development of his apostolic knowledge by 
virtue of continued revelations and illuminations, was not precluded by the Apostle’s prepa* 
ration, derived from a historical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and of the life of Jesus, 
and by his great miraculous illumination when his call occurred. 

5 On the person of Barnabas; on Cilicia, Antioch, Asia Minor, etc., seo the relevant 
articles in the Biblical dictionaries. Also the introductions to the respective parts of this 
Commentary. On Antioch in particular, see my Apost. Age , ii. p. 158. 

6. The reciprocal action between the three missionary journeys of the Apostle, and his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the dose of each of these journeys, are in themselves sufficient to 
overthrow as an untenable fiction Baur’s hypothesis above alluded to. 

7. On the identity of the fact related in GaL ii. with that narrated in Acts xv., see Reuss, 
p. 55, and Schaff’s History of the Apost. Church, , p. 245 ff. 

8. The relation of the apostolic deliberations in Acts xv. to the so-called Noachian com- , 
mands, is also maintained by Reuss, 1. c., p. 56. See thereon my Apost. Age , iL p. 184. 
Reuss maintains that Acts xv. 21 avows the validity of the law for the Jewish Christians. 
But the absence of all dogmatic obligation in the same passage is very plain from the trans- 
tetions of the apostolic council. Yet, as far as the national and ethical validity of the same 
£ concerned, it was in perfect harmony with the apostolic spirit that the continuance of the 
aw should not be violently abrogated. For the relevant literature, see Reuss, p. 56. 

9. For a catalogue of the friends and followers of the Apostle, see the same, p. 58. 

10. The Apostle’s missionary method and policy: (1.) A prudent adjustment of his uni¬ 
versal mission to the Gentile world, even to Rome, and the western limit of the Old World 
(8pain), to the primitive historical trunk of Christianity in Jerusalem—that is, the incorpo¬ 
ration of the missionary spirit with the vital power of the Church. (2.) Perception of the 
historical links for communicating the gospel to the world. Therefore he first turned hir 
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attention to the Jews, and rose in their synagogues, but made full account cf the prejudices 
of the Jews, and the receptibility of the heathen for Christianity. Therefore he embraced in hii 
view, and also seized upon, the points of connection in the Gentile world (see his address at 
Athens on the inscription of an altar), and with equal clearness he discovered and opposed 
all real barriers to the truth (righteousness by works among the Jews; luxurious life in 
Corinth, 1 Cor. L 2; and the gloomy sorcery of superstition in Ephesus). (3.) Mist careful 
observance of Divine guidance to go forward or to hold back (Acts xvi. 6, 9; xxv. 10; Horn. 
L 13, etc.). (4.) Carenil consolidation of his missionary work, by instituting congregational 
offices, and the organization of congregations (Acts xiv. 22, 23), and promoting the inner 
unity of the churches by their community of prayer and love (see especially the Epistle to 
the Philippians). (5.) A comprehensive and free use of all chosen companions in faith for 
cooperation in the form of helpers, evangelists, messengers, and pioneers in a general sense. 
He is surrounded by his helpers; he sends them out upon new paths; he leaves them behind 
in churches already organized. That they may be strengthened and encouraged, the spirits 
of the gospel come and go in his presence, just as the messengers come and go at the court 
of a prince; he sets all the powers of faith in motion, in order to set all the world in 
motion. (6.) He greatly advances the personal usefulness of himself and of his coadjutors, by 
his apostolical epistles. (7.) The marvellous concentration, development, and elaboration of 
his doctrine in a manner adapted to the necessities of the congregations, and in perfect har¬ 
mony with a most careful preservation of the fundamental character of his doctrine. The 
rock-like steadfastness and adherence to the doctrine of free grace, united with that most 
faithful development which is exhibited also in his style as a progressive creative power, pro¬ 
ducing a rich treasure of &ra( \ey6fieva. (8.) The supplementing of his burning activity by 
sacred retreats, when he sank even into the depths of visionary contemplation ; likewise his 
union of apostolic consecration to the demand of the moment (see his Epistle to Philemon) 
with his all-embracing care for the whole Church and for its whole future. 

11. On the three missionary tours and the life of the Apostle, and the particular events 
of the same, compare the Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, and the well-known 
works of Neander, Schaff, Thiersch, and Ewald, on the Apostolic Age, and the literature 
referred to by Retjss, p. 59 sqq. 

C. The Second Imprisonment and the Martyrdom of Paul. 

The second imprisonment has been lately discarded even by theologians who accept the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, such as Wieseler, Ebrard, Schaff, Thiersch (see my 
Apoet. Age , ii. p. 874). Yet we still hold to the testimony of the old ecclesiastical tradition 
for the following reasons: (1.) Because the Acts of the Apostles concludes at the time when 
the first imprisonment of Paul must have come to an end, without taking any cognizance of 
his death; (2.) because the Apostle himself, about the end of this period, anticipated his 
deliverance (Phil, ii 24); (3.) because the Pastoral Epistles—whose Pauline character can¬ 
not be doubted if we take into the account an advanced development of Christianity of 
some years’ duration—cannot be comprehended in the early career of Paul down to the year 
64, without great violence; and the same is the case still more with the Apostle’s stay in 
Crete (Tit. L); (4.) because the development of the germs of Ebionism and Judaizing 
Gnosticism, which are taken cognizance of in the Pastoral Epistles, is clearly indicated by 
the Epistles of the Apostle written some years earlier, during his imprisonment from 62 to 64, 
but had not gained the strength which they possessed at the time when the Pastoral Epistles 
were composed; (5.) because the tradition of the Church distinguishes positively between 
the judicial execution of Peter and Paul, and the first great persecution of the Christians as a 
body under Nero; (6.) the testimony of the Homan Clement (1 Cor. v.), that Paul came 
€7r i t 6 r € p pa rrjs dv <r e a> r teal ft a prv prj a a s eiri r at v f/yov fie vatv 9 having been 
written in Rome, cannot refer to Rome, and supports the tradition, harmonizing with the 
purpose of the Apostle (Rom. xv. 24), that Paul visited Spain after his deliverance (comp, 
my Apoet. Age , ii. p. 886).* 

* (Tbe passage of Clement of Rome, which has given nee to different interpretations, most be translated thus 
“Paul •.. having oome to the limit (dir l vferdppa, not: befmt the. highest tribunal, uwb t& r4ptia) of the West, and having 
died a martyr nnder the rulers (others: having borne witness before the rulere), he departed from tbe world and went tc 
the holy place, having furnished the snblimest model of endurance.” The dispute about the true reading in the passage 
(somewhat obliterated) — dal t6 rdpfta or twb rb rdpfta rijt &vxrtm *— is now settled in favor of iw( by the testimony of 
Professors Jarnnsov and Tischbkdobv, who have carefully re-examined the only extant and defective MS. rtf th* 
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ii we may judge from intimatioDs in the Pastoral Epistles, Paul hastened, after his deliv 
erance, first to Ephesus, where the Christian truth was threatened by the first developmen 
of Christian heresy. We cannot decide whether he was permitted to visit Jerusalem one# 
more on this journey, as was anticipated by the Epistle to the Hebrews, and might be ex- 
oected from the three visits of his earlier missionary tours. From Ephesus he went to Mace¬ 
donia and Greece; then over Troas and Miletus to Crete. Afterwards he proceeded to 
Epirus, where he spent the winter in Nicopolis, and subsequently left Titus. He then directed 
his course westward, to the t t p pa rrjs 8 v a e o> s , where he was probably seized and taken 
a prisoner to Rome, before being able to found another permanent organization [in Spain]. 4 
Meanwhile, Peter either came or was brought to Rome, and both suffered martyrdom then 
together (according to Clement of Rome, Irenceus, Tertullian, etc.; see the article Peter , in 
Herzog’s Beal-Encyclopcedie). The Roman Church celebrates the death of Peter and Paul on 
the same day—the 29th of June. 

[The views on the year of Paul’s martyrdom vary from 64 to 68. This question depends, 
of course, mainly on the question of the second captivity. Wieseler contends for the yeai 
64, shortly before the great Neronian persecution (the only one properly authenticated by his¬ 
torical evidence), which broke out, according to Tacitus, Anna L, xv. 44, in consequence of 
the conflagration, July 19th, 64; but the general tradition of the Church connects Paul’s and 
Peter’s martyrdom with this persecution, which probably gave rise to several isolated execu¬ 
tions afterwards. If we adopt the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, we may arrive at a 
more definite result by referring the rjyovpevoi in the famous passage of Clemens Rom. (1 Cor. 
v., paprvprjoas eVi t<ov fjyovpevov, sub pratfectie martyrium subims), either (with Hug, Intr. ii. 
828, Hefele, Patres Apost. % p. 61, 4th ed., and D6llinger) to Tigellinus and Nymphidius 
Babinus, or (with Pearson) to Helius Ceesarianus and Polycletus, who in the last years of 
Nero, especially during his absence in Greece, a. d. 67, had charge of the government in 
Rome. In this case we get the year 67 or 68 for the martyrdom of Paul; and this agrees 
with the Catholic tradition based upon Eusebius and Jerome (who, in his Gatal. Script ., 
says most explicity of Paul: “ Sic ergo decimo quarto Nenmis anna — i. &, a. d. 68— eodem die 
quo Petrus Barm pro Christo capita truncates sepultusque est, in Via Ostiensi). The Basilica of 
St. Paul, in commemoration of his martyrdom, now stands outside the walls of Rome (San 
Paolo fuori de' muri), on the road to Ostia, and the Porta Ostiensis is called the gate of St. 
Paul. The traditional spot of his martyrdom, however, is a little distance from the Basi¬ 
lica, where there are three chapels, called The Three Fountains (Tre Pentane), in commemora¬ 
tion of the legend that three fresh fountains miraculously gushed forth from the blood of 
Paul’s head as it was cut off by the executioner, and leaped three times from the ground 


Clementine Epistle to the Corinthians in the British Museum. See Jacobson, Patres Apost. in loc. (Oxon., new ed., 
1863), and Tzbchbndort, Appendix eodieum celeb. Sin. VaL Alex., etc.. Lips. 1867. This sets aside Wisssun's interpre¬ 
tation of rippa —supreme power, highest tribunal of the West (t. the Emperor of Rome), into which I myself was 
betrayed in my History ef the Apostolic Church, p 342 (Am. ed.), and which I now retract. Although rippa in itself may 
mean supreme power, it can hardly do so in connection with the geographical term 6ifcrtt. At all events hri ib rippa 
1 % 6v<r«*K must here be rendered: td the limit qf the West; and this, in the mouth of Clement who wrote from Rome, 
points more naturally, though by no means neoessarily, to Spain (or Gaul or Britain) than to Rome, especially in view 
of the fact that Paul intended to visit Spain, Rom. xv. 24 ft Clement therefore may be quoted with tolerably good reason 
as the first witness to the ancient tradition (first dearly stated by Eusxbius, H. B. ii. 25 : K6yos Igct, etc.) of a second 
captivity of Paul; for before his first captivity there is no room for a journey to Spain.—P. 8.] 

* [There is not the slightest historical trace of the labors of Paul in 8pain, much less in Britain. The early tradition 
of bis journey to Spain is inferred from Clement’s rippa rfo 8tf<rewc, and seems to be obscurely implied in the mutilated 
Muratori fragment on the Canon; but it may have originated in a premature conclusion from the Apostle's desira 
to visit that country, Rom. xv. 24, 28. Nevertheless such a journey, which was oertainly intended, may have been 
executed, and rendered comparatively fruitless by difficulties thrown in his way, or by a speedy return. Ewald {Apost. 
Zdtalter, 2d ed., 1858, p. 681) suggests that Paul, on hearing in Spain of the terrors of the Neronian persecution, hastened 
his own accord bade to Rome to bear testimony to Christ, and being seized there, was again brought to trial act 
condemned to death in 65. Howsox (The Life and Letters of St. Paul, ii. 460 ft, 482 ft.; Lond. ed.), in following ant 
extending the combinations of Nbandbh, assumes that Paul, after his liberation in 63, first visited the East (Philem. ver 
88; Phil. ii. 21), then Spain by an unknown route, after about two years again returned to the East (Ephesus, Macedonia, 
Crete) was arrested at Nicopolis, forwarded to Rome for a second trial, probably on the charge of having instigated th< 
Roman Christiana to their supposed act of incendiarism (7) which caused the terrible persecution in 64, and sufft re< 
martyrdom early in June, 68, ahortly before the death of Nero.—P. 8.1 
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(“ abscissa Pauli capite tripled mdtu sese sustoUente” Acta Sanct ., vol. vii. f sab June 29th.) 
This legend is less credible than the beautiful legend connected with Peter's death and per¬ 
petuated in the little church of Domine quo vadis, on the Appian Way. Comp., on Paul's 
death and martyrdom, my History of the Apost. Church; Conybeare and Howbon, vol. it 
502 £ (Lond. ed.); also Prudentius, Perieteph. Hymnue XII. ; Bunsen, Beschreibung Boms, 
iii. p. 440; Alfred von Reumont, Geschichte dor Stadt Bom (Berlin, 1867), vol. L p. 
874 f.—P. S.] 

Observations. —1. On the treatises for and against the second captivity of Paul, see 
Winer, Real-Lexis,., ii. p. 221, and Schafp, Hist, of the Apost. Church , § 87, pp. 828-848. The 
second captivity *a also advocated by the work of L. Buffet, Saint Paul; sa double captioiU 
d Borne. Paris, 1860; and by Gams, Dae Jahr dee Martyrtodee der Apostel Pet/rue and Pavlus, 
Regensburg, 1867. He puts the martyrdom of Peter in the year 65; that of Paul in the 
year 67. [Van Oosterzee (Com. on the Pastoral Epistles), Ewald (. History of Israel, voL 
vL, or Hist, of the Apost. Age, 2d ed. of 1858), Bleek (Introd. to the N. T., 1862), Hutheb 
(Com. on the Epp. to Timothy and Titus in Meyer's Com., 8d ed. 1866), Conybeare and 
Howbon, Alford, Ellicott, Wordsworth, and most of the English commentators on Paul, 
likewise favor the second Roman captivity. (Wordsworth, in the interest of Anglicanism, 
defends even Paul's journey to Britain as well as to Spain). On the other hand, C. W. Otto 
(in his learned and astute work, Die historischen VermUnisse der Pastoralbriefe , Lips. 1860), 
Niedner (Kirchengeschichte, 1866, p. 114), Meyer (Rom. p. 18 ft), and again Wieseler (in 
his learned article on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, in the last supplementary vol. of 
Herzog's Encyd ., 1866, vol. xxi. p. 276 ft), oppose the hypothesis of a second Roman cap¬ 
tivity of Paul. Adhuc sub judice lie est. —P. 8.] 

2. Further on the necessity of admitting a second captivity of Paul, see in the Bible- 
Work, The Pastoral Epistles, by Dr. Van Oosterzee, 2d ed., Introduction (Am. ed. vol. viii), 
and my Apost. Zdtalter, ii. p. 886. Critical prejudices are often propagated, while the original 
motives and reasons are lost sight of, although such reasons, sprung, as they frequently are, 
from original misconceptions, have lost their apparent importance in the course of time. Foi 
example, the criticism against the second part of Zecharian has very clearly arisen from a mis¬ 
understanding. Thus many negations in the department of New Testament exegesis have 
arisen from some caprice of Bchlkiermacher, some fancy of De Wette, some rationalistic 
short-sightedness or some fixed idea of Batjr, produced by the Hegelian theory of an 
officious construction of history. 

[The question of the second Roman captivity of Paul is simply a historical problem, 
which has no doctrinal or ethical bearing, and which, in the absence of sufficient data, can 
never be solved with mathematical certainty. Those who, like Wieseler, Thiersch, Nied- 
neb, Otto, and othere, hold fast to the Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles, lose nothing 
by denying a second captivity and trial; they save the whole extent of Paul's mown labors, 
and only compress them into a smaller number of years, thus intensifying rather than dimin¬ 
ishing his activity. It must be admitted, however, that the hypothesis of a second captivity 
offers a considerable advantage in the defence and exposition of the Pastoral Epistles ; for it 
is much more difficult to find a suitable place before than after the first Roman captivity of 
Paul for the composition of these epistles, and a number of historical facts therein assumed 
(such as a missionary journey of Paul to Crete, Tit. i. 5; a visit to Troas, 2 Tim. iv. 18; a 
pretty advanced state in the development of church organization, and of heresy, 1 Tim. 
lii-vi), and to understand their farewell tone and general spirit, as compared with the earlie 
writings of the Apostle.—P. 8.] 

D. The Character of the Apostle. 


The character of the Apostle reflects itself in his work, as in his Epistles, and appears 
before us in the energetic and harmonious contrasts of a great apostolic spirit. He was as 
frank in his deep humility as the sincerest penitent (Phil. iii. 6), and equally joyous in his 
acclamations over the all-prevailing faith unto salvation (2 Cor. xii. 10); steadfast in 
adherence to his convictions (GaL L 16), and at the same time cautious, considerate, and 
master of the finest and purest policy (Acts xxiii. 6, 7); full of enthusiasm, able to speak 
wondrously in tongues, and to rise to visionary and ecstatic states of mind (1 Cor. xiv. 18 
comp, my Apost. ZeUalter, i. p. 199 sqq.), and yet unwearied in active practical labors; specu 
lative, profound, and at the same time a man of the people and a servant of the congrega¬ 
tion ; heroically strong and outspoken, and yet as tender and refined in feeling and taste as i 
virgin fcxtnp. his Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon); eagle-like in his universal 
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?iew and work, bat not lees considerate in his regard and care for the smallest details; an 
imperious and commanding character, and yet the most dutiful servant of the Church; a cul 
tivated rabbinical theologian, and at the same'time a modest workman at a trade; burning ho 
his love for the Lord and his brethren, and for this very reason overpowering in his mora 
indignation and rebuke of all that was opposed to the honor of his Master; a great Jeu 
nflamed by a tragic sympathy with the Jewish people (Rom. ix. 2 ff., comp. 2 Cor. xii. 7), 
and nevertheless the most bitter opponent of all Pharisieism, old and new; of all the apos¬ 
tles the most hated, and yet the most beloved and popular; the most misinterpreted and mis* 
conceived (by Antinomians, Marcionites, Pauli dans, etc.), and at the same time the most 
studied and expounded. Thus Paul has developed the most magnificent life of a hero, whom 
the world could neither bend nor conquer, but whom Christ overcame with a miraculous 
glance of his glorious revelation. (Comp. 8 chaff ? s Hut. of the Apoet. Church , p. 441 f.) 

Concerning the apostolic position of Paul, two points are to be observed in particular. 
First of all is the fact that he did not belong to the apostles of the first foundation of Chris¬ 
tianity, but that he was charged with the apostolate of the first historical growth and expan¬ 
sion of Christianity into a universal character as the religion of the whole human race. He 
therefore has become, in an emphatic sense, the Apostle of evangelical reform in all succeed¬ 
ing periods of the Church. Secondly, the great opposition presented by the Pauline apos¬ 
tolate to all external legalism and stagnation in Christianity, is expressly declared in his calL 
He was not of the number of the historical disciples, witnesses, and chosen ones of the his¬ 
torical Christ; not a member of the apostolic college established by Christ during his pil¬ 
grimage on earth. Hurled down as an enemy by the risen Lord in a heavenly vision, he arose 
at once as a witness of faith and as one of the apostles, and received his apostolic authority 
only in heavenly voices from the Church (Acts ix. 15); in his visions (Acts xxii. 21) ; in his 
commisssion from Antioch, the mother church of Gentile Christianity; in the living epistles 
which the Holy Spirit wrote in the form of vigorous churches of his planting (2 Cor. iii. 
2 ff.) ; and in the decided recognition by the first apostles of the Lord (Acts xv.; Gal. ii.). 

His apostolate remained doubtliil to a great number of traditional Jewish Christians; the 
most rigid Jewish Christians rejected it, and persecuted him; and the later Ebionites loaded 
his memory with scorn, as an errorist and a heretic. The legalistic Christianity of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, while professing the highest respect for the name of Paul, has persecuted his doc¬ 
trines as they have been exhibited in the principles of the Reformation, in the form of Jansen- 
ism^in the history of Port Royal, and in many other ways. Even in the Protestant evangelical 
Church there obtains a legalistic high-churchism, which, while it adheres to external legiti¬ 
macy, traditionalism, and legalism, is opposed to the principles of Christianity, and especially 
to the apostolate and doctrine of Paul. 

But, on the other hand, the antmomianism of all Christian ages has been based on a mis* 
understanding and misinterpretation of his doctrines. Amid these opposite extremes, there 
courses the mighty stream of pure blessings with which the Lord, by His Spirit, has sealed 
the testimony of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and with which He will seal it to the end 
of time. 

Thus Paul will still maintain his position with the other apostles in the Church of Christ. 
Yet we would not deny the measure of truth in the view of Schelling, that, as far as the 
prevailing type of the Church is concerned, the Petrine Church of the Middle Ages was fol 
lowed by the Pauline Church of Protestantism, and that the perfection will hereafter appear 
in the Church of the Johannean type. It would be a great misunderstanding, however, to 
oonoeive of this type as a syncretism of Judaizing legalism and Pauline freedom. The higher 
synthesis of the genuine Petrine and the genuine Pauline theology can only be found in the 
deeper ideal development of the revelation of the law and the Spirit, as set forth by John. 


Observations. —1. The natural disposition of the Apostle must be characterised as an 
even harmony of various temperaments and gifts in genial fulness and strength, and inspired 
bya_ heroio energy and vitality of soul. By virtue of this energetic vitality the same mac 
sould always remain consistent and true, and yet become all things to all men; he could 
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stand and shino first in this and then in that pole of his wondeiful endowments; at thh 
moment in ecstasy, at the next as a practical man of action; now reminding ns of the oon* 
templatiyeness of a John, then of the fiery energy of a Peter; now musically lyrical in style, 
then acutely dialectical even to the subtlest distinctions; though possessing a tragical 
national sympathy fbr his people in his heart—the depth where his natural melancholy was 
reflected and transformed—he was as susceptible of joyous sentiments as a child, or rather as 
a man in Christ, in whom the freshest impulses of a sanguine temper were consecrated to 
God. And how powerful he was in holy indignation and wrath! If the phlegmatic tem¬ 
perament consisted in cold indifference and dulness of spirit, Paul would be entirely free from 
it; but if we understand by it a natural disposition to perseverance, and tough tenacity, we 
must see that in this respect also he was richly endowed. His endowments reciprocally 
equalized and attempered themselves in his person as charismata , or gifts of the Spirit, as he 
himself desired (1 Cor. xii.) that all the various endowments should harmonize and concen¬ 
trate in the Church. 

2. The rich literature in connection with Paul and his theology is enumerated in the 
bibliographical works of Walch (Bibl. Theol. , iv. p. 662 sqq.); Winer (Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur, i. p. 252 ff., pp. 294, 567; Supplement, p. 89); Danz ( Lviversahoorterbuch der 
theolog. Literatur, p. 740 If.; Supplement, .p. 80); in the well-known Introductions to the New 
Testament [by De Wette, Credner, Reuss, Bleek, Guericke, Davidson], a® well as the 
appropriate commentaries. Besides, we must also compare the works on the Apostolic Age 
by Near der, Schaff, Thiersch, Lange, Lechler, Ritschl, Ewald; also the works [of 
Schmidt, Van Oosterzee, etc.] on the Biblical theology of the New Testament. Against 
Baur’s Apostle Paul [2d edition, by Zeller, 1867, in 2 vols.] is especially directed the work 
of Lechler, already referred to [also, in great part, Wieseler, on the Chronology of the Apost. 
Age\. Of the many practical works on the Apostle Paul, we may mention : Menken, Glances 
into the Life of the Apostle Paul and the First Christian Congregation (Bremen, 1828); Ad. 
Monod, The Apostle Pauly Five Sermons (2d ed., German, Elberfeld, 1858 [also in English]); 
Naumann, Paulus—The First Victories of Christianity (Leipzig); Besser, Paul (Leipzig, 
1861); M. Kahler, Paul, the Servant and Messenger of Jesus of Nazareth (Halle, 1862); 
Oswald, The Missionary Work of Paul (2d ed., Stuttg., 1864); Hausrath (semi-rational¬ 
istic), The Apostle Paul (Heidelberg, 1865). The life of the great Apostle has also been illus¬ 
trated by poems, songs, and dramas. [Of English works, besides those already mentioned, 
Palsy’s Horos Paulinos , Lord Lyttleton on the Conversion of St. Paul , and James Smith’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul (London, 1848), deserve special mention as illustrating par¬ 
ticular points, and strongly corroborating the historical cnaracter of the Acts and the Epis¬ 
tles. The instructive ana entertaining descriptive ivork of Conybeare and Howson is 
generally known in America as well as in England, and admirably adapted for the theo¬ 
logical lay reader. Comp, also the literature at the close of the article Paul in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. —P. S.] 

f S. THE EPIBTLE8 OF PAUL. 

A. Their Historical Order. 

If we except the Pastoral Letter of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem about the year 58 
[50], the two Epistles to the Thessalonians are the oldest New Testament epistles. They 
were written from Corinth in the year 54 or 55, not long after the establishment of the con¬ 
gregation, and in consequence of the chiliastic excitement of the same during the second 
missionary journey of the Apostle. The Epistle to the Galatians was written about 56-57, in 
Ephesus, during the third missionary journey. The two Epistles to the Corinthians were 
written by Paul from Ephesus and Macedonia, about the year 58; and soon afterwards, 
about the year 59, he composed the Epistle to the Romans, from Corinth. Between the years 
62-64, if not a little earlier, the Epistles to *he Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon were 
written; and toward the close of the first Ro aan captivity, the Epistle to the Philippians. 
A Jttle liter still, the Epistle to the Hebrews proceeded from the company of Paul, about 
contemporaneously with the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. The First Epistle 
to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus must be assigned to the interval between the first and 
second captivity, 64-66. The last of the Pauline Epistles, the Second to Timothy, was writ¬ 
ten about the year 67. As to the untenableness of the hypothesis of a Third Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as well as of an Epistle to the Laodiceans, different from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, comp, my Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 205 [and Dr. Wing, in Com. on 2 Corinthians , p. 7 
-P. S.]. 
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Observations. —1. Compare the Introductions to the commentaries on the various Paul 
Ine Epistles. 

2. Several critics (Schulz, Schneckenburger, Schott, Wiggers, Thiersch, Reuss, 
Meter, Schbnkel) are of the opinion that the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and 
that to Philemon, were written during the captivity of Paul at Caesarea. The principal argu¬ 
ment is made to lie in the circumstances relating to the slave Onesimus, who ran away from 
his master. Onesimus, it is assumed, could more easily have escaped from Colosse to the 
neighboring Caesarea, than to distant Rome. But why did not, then, Onesimus flee to some 
place which lay still nearer at hand ? We could well imagine that a slave in Colosse would 
have a more decided disposition to escape to the world’s metropolis—the refuge of fortune- 
seekers and adventurers- -than to CsBsarea. Besides, in a sea-voyage it makes little difference 
whether the distance be long or short. It is easier for a German fugitive to flee by sea to 
America, than by land to Spain. All remarks on the probably greater expenses of the voyage 
to Rome, and on the probably greater strictness in Rome, are as inconclusive as the principal 
argument. The other argument is derived from the following circumstance: If Tychicus, ac¬ 
cording to the usual supposition, had made the journey from Rome to Colodse with Onesimus, 
then the two travellers must first have arrived at Ephesus. But now the Apostle, in Eph. vi. 21, 
where he recommends Tychicus to the Ephesians, makes no mention of Onesimus, while the 
same Onesimus is mentioned and heartily recommended, Col. iv. 0. But the latter fact admit* 
of a simple explanation. The poor Onesimus was at home in Colosse, and must now be received 
as a Christian by the congregation there. To this end he certainly needed the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Apostle. But of what use could be the recommendation of the Colossian slave to 
the Ephesian church, for which he had no signification whatever ? If we maintain that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was an encyclical letter to those congregations of Asia Minor which 
were subsequently grouped definitely in a cycle, then the strange assumption that Onesimus 
must have been introduced to all t.e seven churches, will appear still more strange. In the 
first argument we miss all traces of the sea-breeze; in the second, all evidence of apostolic 
decorum. Moreover, it would be very difficult to prove that the way from Caesarea must 
have led by Colosse to Ephesus, and not vice-versd, if one will only remember the advantages 
of a sea-voyage. We will direct attention to only one of the reasons for the composition of 
the already-mentioned Epistles in Rome. The Apostle, before his imprisonment, Rom. i. 10, 
had informed the Romans that he was just then about to come to them;—now, should he 
have forgotten this solemn promise in Caesarea, under delusive hopes of a speedy deliverance, 
and engaged lodgings among the Colossians (Philemon, ver. 22) ? But the chief argument, 
in our opinion, lies in the very advanced development of the churches of Asia Minor both in 
sin and righteousness, as it is reflected in those Epistles. Buch a development presupposes at 
'east a period of from three to four years. 


B. Their Contents. 


Every Epistle of the Apostle bears the imprint of a historical occasion, by which the con¬ 
tents of the same are shaped. 

The congregation at Thessalonica was misled, amid its persecutions, into a chiliastic 
excitement; hence the Epistles addressed to it partake of an eschatological character. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is chiefly soteriological , or an exposition of the righteousness 
of faith, in opposition to the Judaistic righteousness of works, which was urged by the false 
Galatian teachers. 

The Epistle to the Romans is also soteriological , but in view of the more general antagonism 
between grace and the righteousness of faith, to the general corruption which we observe in 
the mutual self-boasting of heathen Christians and Jewish Christians. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians possess an ecclesiastical character, since the First Epistle 
Indicates the true Church, with polemical reference to the disturbances and corruptions in the 
life of the congregation; while the Second establishes the true ministerial office, in apologetic 
•elf-defence against the attacks of his personal opponents. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians bear a decidedly christological im¬ 
press ; the former brings out chiefly the ante-mundane (preexistent) and exclusive mediator- 
ship and glory of Christ, in opposition to the Colossian errorists; the latter establishes 
mainly His subsequent exaltation over all things, in opposition to dogmatic perversions and 
dissensions. 

The Epistle to the Philippians has a christologicaljpastoral and prominently ethical charao 
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ter, in so far as the Apostle makes the favorite congregation of Philippi his special co-wcrkei 
in his apostolic office; and in order to make that congregation ethically complete t he holds up 
for its imitation the life of Christ. 

The Epistle to Philemon is decidedly pastoral , with special reference to the care of souls. 

Of the three Pastoral Epistles, properly so called, the First to Timothy, as well as that to 
Titus, were above all designed as the apostolic regulation for pastoral church government; 
and the Second Epistle to Timothy was prominently designed as the apostolic rule for the 
pastoral conduct and call. 

Observations.— 1 . The specific fundamental thoughts that control every one of the Paul* 
ine Epistles (as of the Biblical works in general), are still very much neglected, to the injury 
of a truly organic, anatomical,' synthetical and analytical exegesis. These writings are ofteL 
uot only treated as dead objects, but they are dissected in every direction, as if they were 
destitute of all organic structure. 

2. Dr. Baur is not only frequently surprised when lie finds a new Pauline Epistle contain¬ 
ing something new, but he makes this point a means of suspicion. 


C. Their Genuineness. 

On the verifications of the Pauline Epistles by the testimony of Church history, compare 
the passage in the New Testament, 2 Peter iii. 15, and the testimonies of the Fathers, as 
Kirchhofer has collected them in his Quellensammlung for the history of the New Testa¬ 
ment Canon, down to Jerome (Zorich, 1842), and as they have been treated in the introduc¬ 
tory works of Oredner, Reuss, Guericke, and others, as well as in the respective commen¬ 
taries. On the apocryphal literature connected with the name of Paul, see Winer, ii. p. 222. 

Among these pseudo-Pauline works, deserve especial mention the spurious correspondence 
between Paul and Seneca the philosopher, which is contained in the apocryphal collection 
of Fabricius, ii. p. 880 ff.; and an imaginary third Epistle of the Apostle to the Corinthi¬ 
ans, composed as a substitute for one which was imagined to be lost (see my Apost. Zeitalter , 
i. p. 205), together with a spurious epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which therefore pro¬ 
ceeded from a misunderstanding (see De Wette, Einl., p. 271). The false conjecture of a 
special Epistle to the Laodiceans, on the ground of a misunderstanding of Col. iv. 16 (where 
we are to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodicea, the 
last of the Ephesian cycle of congregations), has given rise to a fictitious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans (see my Apost. Zeitalter, ii p. 211). Certain critics have missed also another 
Epistle to the Philippians (Db Wette, p. 271). Compare the article in Herzog’s Beal* 
Encydopadie, Pseudepigraphen des Neuen Testaments. The false Acts, which have been attrib¬ 
uted to Paul, are: Acta Petri et Pauli ; Acta Pandi et Theda. The Ebionites, moreover, have 
caricatured the portrait of the Apostle Paul in the most shameful manner, and stamped him 
with the likeness of a heresiarch (see Neander, Kirchengesch., 3d ed., i. 108). 


Appendix.— The criticism of the school of Baur proceeds really on two pre-suppositions, 
with which the founder has alienated himself from the Christian standpoint, and surrendered 
himself fnlly to a pantheistic philosophy. Baur has evidently designed to compensate for 
his want of respect for the matter and spirit of revelation, by a superstitious yielding to the 
masters of science; and his success was facilitated by the fact that his great learning and 
subtle acuteness, or his mere scholarly attainments, have served to hide his far greater inca¬ 
pacity of judgment concerning the phenomena of actual life; and that gravity of his inquiry 
and method has blinded the readers to his frivolous undervaluing of the religious and even 
of the moral spirit of the Biblical writings. His superstitious veneration for the mere method 
and forms of science was already apparent in his Symbolik und Mythologie, whlth he wrote 
while yet a follower of Schleiermacher, in the years 1824-’25. To whom else than to him 
could it ever have occurred to divide such a historical work after the scheme of Schleier- 
Macher’s Dogmatics, and to describe, first, u the pure and universal feeling of indepen¬ 
dence,” and then “ the antithesis of sin and grace which enter into the religious conscious¬ 
ness ? ” Such a disciple of Schleiermacher, after he had become a follower of Hegel, must, 
with the same slavish superstition for science, and with the same want of perception of the 
peculiarity of tbs object pervert, by his Ebionitic hypothesis, the evangelical and apostolic 
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history, according to the Hegelian misconception of the development of life and history. 
Under such circumstances there could, of course, be no proper discrimination of the different 
conceptions of imperfection and perfection, nor any true appreciation of original and new 
historical principles and factors. But his yielding was only a partial one, so long as he was 
not fhlly immersed in the pantheistic view of Hegel; or rather, it appeared only partial sc 
long as he did not, with Stha css and his school, apply this view to the evangelical history 
and its witnesses, in order to iadge them upon the principle that miracles are impossible. In 
the end, his superstition, which be bad transferred mom Schleiermacieer to Hegel, led him 
to the belief that his own science and school were infallible. 

Such a spirit of scholastic superstition, which gradually arose to fanaticism, was naturally- 
connected with a great want of practical common sense, and an incapacity of judgment con¬ 
cerning the real facts of life. We pass by the first indication of the same, the entire absence 
of faith; for “ faith is not given to every man.” We do not speak, therefore, of a defect of 
religious, but of scientific and moral judgment. 

As far as the scientific appreciation of objective facts is concerned, we ask once more: 
How can a scholar write a history of mythology and religion according to the classification of 
ScHLETBRif acher’s Dogmatics t Further, how can a scholar, endowed with sound judgment, 
write a history of the Christian Gnosis, and make an unheard-of leap from the old Gnostics 
clear over the whole Middle Ages (Scholastics and Mystics), down to Jacob Boehm, with a 
very superficial touch on Monichseism and on Augustine ? How can one write a history of 
the doctrine of the atonement , which should have its point of departure in the Gnostic dualism, 
and its aim in the Hegelian system ? If this can be accomplished, then truly can the history 
of the doctrine of the Trinity , as well as of the incarnation of God, be made to run out into 
die desert of Hegelian pantheism. If this be possible, then can one easily interpret historical 
deeds allegorically (the Epistle to Philemon, for example), and, on the other hand, explain 
literally what is really an allegorical composition (the Apocalypse). 

The worst of all inadequacies are moral ones. It betrays a veiy perverted taste, when one 
can regard the Gnostics as a central force of development in the conflict between the Pauline 
and Johannean theology; and likewise, when one so far misconceives the old distinction 
between apocryphal and canonical writings as to think that a religious romance of later date, 
falsely called the Clementine Homilies, is made a proper standard for the adjudication of the 
Biblical writings. But it is worst of all to attribute to the Biblical books studied and inten¬ 
tional tendencies of human parties, and even crafty fabrications. In this respect, Baur and 
his school have far transcended even Strauss. This is a psychological phenomenon, which 
can only be saved from the charge of immorality by the largest stretch of charity, and 
the assumption of an excessive scholastic fanaticism in the treatment of difficult critical 
problems. 

On these premises the value and probable fate of Baer’s criticism of the New Testament 
writings, which has spread like an avalanche in Eastern Switzerland, France, and Holland, is 
easily determined. This false system has arisen from a diseased, superstitious worship of 
modern philosophy and criticism, and developed into maturity. But it is doomed to utter 
destruction, since it has no root in the objective facts of revelation and of the kingdom of 
God, but is chiefly grounded in the pantheistic and abstract idealistic conceptions of modern 
culture. We do not say, in the sound culture itself. The only plausible occasion and excuse 
of this false system is the fact that the ideality and the universality of the historical Christ, 
together with His roots and ramifications throughout the whole human race, have not always 
been sufficiently appreciated in the orthodox theology of the Church. The beginning of a 
oetter appreciation does not certainly belong to the school of Baur, but only the heretical 
perversion and defacement of the same.* 


| 4. THE CHARACTER OP THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—HERMENEUTIC HINTS. 

According to Tholuck ( Epistle to the Romms, p. 22), strength, fulness, and fire are the 
spiritual characteristics of the Apostle, and they are reflected in his style. He adduces 
two statements from the early Church concerning the Apostle’s manner of speech. The first 

* [This appendix is oondensed in the translation, with unessential omissions. In the prefttoe to the second edition, 
and in self-defence against 8crarxxL, Dr. Lahge supports this severe judgment by a number of quotations tram 
Baum’s work on Paid, which it Is unnecessary to insert here. Baum and the TUbingen School are not likely ever to 
soqnire the importance whioh they enjoyed in Germany for a brief period. This school is simply a modem phase ol 
Gnosticism (^svtervfiot yrSnrit, 1 Tim. vi. 20), and, like the Gnosticism of the seoond century, it has been overruled foi 
a good purpose, in stirring up the Church to a deeper investigation and defence of the primitive records of Christianity, 
whioh have already oome out triumphant, with new gains of knowledge, of this as of every other trial. I say this 
with all due respect for the genius and learning of Bara, and the value of his masterly historical criticism* where V 
ioec not tcuch matters cf futft which he did not understand (1 Cor. li. 0-16).—P. B.1 
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is by St. Jerome, Epist. 48 ad Pammaehnm* c. 18: “ Paulum proferam, quern quotiesoumqm 
lego , ttkdeor mihi non verba audire eed tonitrua. Videntur quidem verba eimplieia , et quaei irmo- 
centis hominis ac rusticani , et qui nee facere nee declinare novent insidias , eed quocunque respeaseris , 
fulmina eunt. Baret in causa; eapit omne , guoZ tetigerit; tergum vertU , superet; fugam 
simulat, ut occidat. The second statement, from Chrysostom, De Sacerdotio, i. 4, 7, compares 
the kpostle to an iron wail, which surrounds, with his Epistles, the churches of the whole 
world; and to a noble military chieftain, who leads captive all modes of thought, and 
brings them into subjection to faith, etc. Tholuck adds, that Paul is lauded as a master 
of eloquence in a fragment of the heathen critic Longinus, though critics have declared the 
passage doubtful (see Hug, EM. Ms N. T., ii. p. 884). 

Tholuck then proceeds to say: “With these oratorical gifts there are connected also 
defects; namely, an excessive conciseness and pregnancy of expression, and carelessness in 
the formation of sentences, which produce those numerous anacolutha (?). This leads us to 
the hermeneutical question, which has an important doctrinal bearing, whether these pecu¬ 
liarities of form are at all detrimental to the clearness and definiteness of the thought In 
this respect, no commentator has uttered more severe complaints against the Apostle than 
RftCKERT (comp, his OhristUche Philosophies ii p. 401, and the introduction to the first 
edition of his Commentary on the Romans).” f Tholuck very justly remarks against RCck- 
ert, that defects of style do not necessarily arise from obscurity of thought on the part of 
the author, “ least of all with intuitive , and at the same time fervid characters. The think¬ 
ing of Paul is intuitive, but coupled with acute penetration, which was refined and sharpened 
by rabbinical culture almost to the excess of subtlety; therefore, when there is a want of 
logical clearness in his writings, we must seek the cause partly in the overflow of his abun¬ 
dant ideas, and partly in the impatience of his vivacity.” We must distinguish, he says, 
difficulty from obscurity. But when Tholuck advances the opinion, that no writer of 
later times stands so near the Apostle in excellencies and defects as Hamann, we must hesi¬ 
tate to accept the conjunction. Paul’s obscurity proceeds from a fulness of vital energy, and 
is really only the result of a quick movement, of a clear profundity, and of a perfect origi¬ 
nality ; and must certainly be distinguished from the obscurity of a one-sided scholastic taste 
and defective and perverted style. Tholuck maintains the perfection of the Pauline thought, 
while he acknowledges an imperfection of expression. 

Against this view, R. Roths, of Heidelberg [died 1867], has raised his voice in his acute 
essay, New attempt to elucidate the Pauline passages Rom. v. 18-21. “ According to Roths, the 
apparent irregularity of Paul’s style arises solely from the depth and acuteness of his 
thoughts, from the carefully-wrought elaboration of bis purpose, and from that preciseness of 
expression which, the more studied it is, the more easily it approaches abruptness.” Tholuck 
cites a similar expression of Baur (p. 24), but endorses, on the contrary, the view of Calvin : 
Quin potius singulari Dei procidentia factum est, ut sub contemptibili verborum humilitate altissima 
hose mysteria nobis traderentur y ut non humana eloquentioe potentials eed sola spiribus efficaeia 
nitcretur nostra fides . In favor of this interpretation, Tholuck makes use of the Apostle’s 
own declaration, 1 Cor. ii 1; 2 Cor. xi. 6. The second passage does not belong here at 
all, and the first has an ironical sound, and does not prove what Tholuck designs to estab¬ 
lish by it. 

In the treatment of this question the following points must be especially taken into 
consideration: 

1. The New Testament idiom generally is now no longer regarded merely as the ’owly 


# [The original Psammachiom, even in the second edition, is evidently a double error of the printer; the one is 
Borrowe d from Tholuck, 7. c. Pammnchius was a Roman senator and friend of Jerome.—P 8 ? 

r [In this p res u mptuous disposition to criticise Si. Paul, Ruckkkt has found an English imitator in P rofcsso i 
Jowbtt, who thinks it neoeesary to qualify what he considers to he a blind and undiscriminating odmiration of the 
apostle, and who misrepresents him as a oonftwed, though profound thinker, who uttered himself “ in broken words and 
hesitating forms of speeoh, with no beauty or comeliness of style.** But such paradoxiuu views are quite isolated, 
especially in England and America, and are not likely to unsettle the established estimate which Christendom, Greek. 
Latin, and Evangelical has set upon the grout apostle of the Gentiles for theee eighteen hundred yean —P. 8.1 
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w form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 7), compared with the classic language; hence there is no mon 
reason why the Pauline expression and style should be regarded in this light when comparer 
with the classic method of composition; provided we do not apply here the standard of tlit 
taste and judgment of the world. The New Testament idiom in general is a pneumatic 
development or transformation of the Grecian language. The apostolic expression has thu* 
the prerogative of its special peculiarity, conditioned by its new spiritual life. This 
peculiarity may be regarded in the main as the free commingling of Hebrew directness 
and Hellenic accommodation; or, in other words, as the primitive Christian style, whose 
characteristics are the highest simplicity and vivacity in conjunction with the highes* 
penetration and consecration of souL 

2. Down to the present time the comprehension of the Biblical books has been essentially 
retarded by regarding them too little as original creations, and by inquiring too little into 
their fundamental thoughts. Several critics have applied to them the conception of ordinary 
book-making and book-writing, and even of book-patching—a conception which is utterly 
antagonistic to all understanding of the historical books of the Old Testament and of the 
New Testament Gospels, and which also prevents a proper comprehension of Biblical inspira¬ 
tion. We should conclude thus: The fundamental thought of the book is inspired by the 
Spirit of revelation, according to the measure of the degree of revelation in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and of the link of revelation in the New Testament; but all the single portions of the 
book are immediately inspired—that is, animated and controlled by its fundamental thought; 
therefore, also mediately inspired by the Spirit of revelation. But among the prevailing 
conceptions, the Rabbinical, lifeless, atomistic, scholastic view of the book, is reflected in the 
picture of the book. The dead conception casts its dark, spiritless shade upon the living 
object. So long, therefore, as we do not here apply the conception of single spiritual organ¬ 
isms, we cannot distinguish the whole from the parts, nor the parts from the whole. Most of 
our definitions, divisions, and anatomical dissections of Biblical books frimish the proof that 
our theology has not yet reached the scientific standpoint which Ouyibb attained in natural 
science (paheontology); for he knew how to construct the whole figure of the animal from a 
single fossil bone. In support of this opinion, we need only to recall the opinions of Schlei- 
kbjcachkr on the Epistle of James, Db Wbttb’b view of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
Batjb’s representation of the Epistle to the Romans, which he made to lie comprehended in 
chapters ix., x., and xi RtiCKEKT likewise professes to find in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and in other books, certain obscurities and confbsed statements—in which charges Fbitzschb 
justly recognizes the obscurities of the critic himself The acceptance of numerous digres¬ 
sions on the part of Paul is well known; and even Tholttck does not regard the Epistle to 
the Romans quite free from them. 

As far as the organic unity of the Pauline Epistles is concerned, we would make the fol¬ 
lowing statements as a guide: 


(a.) Every Pauline Epistle has a dearly-defined fundamental idea which controls the entire 
lontents of the Epistle. 

(A) This frmdamental thought shapes not only the division, but also the introduction and 
condusion, and even pervades all the slender threads. 

(c.) The introduction is determined by the Apostle’s method, which seizes the appropriate 
point of connection with a congregation or a person, in order to devdop the argument into 
tto full proportions. 

(d.) The introduction is followed throughout by a fundamental or didactic theme (propo¬ 
sition), which the Apostle proceeds dogmatically to elaborate. . 

(«.) This elaboration arrives at a final theme, from which the practical inferences are care 
felly drawn. 

(/.) The condusion corresponds so exactly to the fundamental thought of the Epistle, 
that it is reflected in all the single parts. 


We shall illurtrate these principles by presenting our analysis of the Epistle to th« 
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Romans. But we must first be allowed to make some observations on the remaining Paulim 
Epistles.* 

The fundamental theme of the Fibst Epistle to the Corinthians is a determination of 
the proper condition of a Christian congregation, as made one by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in opposition to the character and shades of partisanship; chap. i. 9-12. The final 
theme is, accordingly, a recommendation of stability and of a sound growth in conscious 
hope; chap. xv. 58. In the first part of the execution Paul shows that he, with his funda¬ 
mental preaching, would yet not have the church become Pauline in any sectarian or partisan 
sense; chap. i. 13-iv. 20. He furnishes at the same time, in an apologetic form, a polemical 
argument against the partisan attachment to ApoHo. The second part opposes the different 
forms of antinomianism that arose mainly from a misconception of the Pauline doctrine of 
freedom, chap. v. 1-xi. 1. (Disorderly marriages. Heathen tribunals. Whoredom. Mixed 
marriages. Meals made of idolatrous offerings. True and false freedom. Meat offered to 
idols.) In the third part those errors are discussed which prevailed chiefly among the Petrine 
Judaizing Christians, chap. xi. 2-chap. xiv. (The dress of the synagogue in the congrega¬ 
tion. Separatism at the communion. Jewish self-boasting, especially with regard to the gift 
of tongues.) The fourth part teaches the real resurrection in opposition to the spiritualism of 
the u Christ-Party ” (ol rov Xpurrov , 1 Cor. i. 12), chap. xv. 1-57. The final theme is a demand 
that the sentiment of unity become practical: a. In the collections for the Jewish Christiana 
in Palestine, b. In the active sympathy with Paul’s labors among the Gentile Christians, 
c. In the proper recognition of the friends of Paul, Timothy, ApoUos, Stephanas, eta The 
point of connection in the introduction is the rich charismata or spiritual gifts of the congre¬ 
gation, placed in the light of grace, and of their necessary preservation until the coming of 
Christ In the conclusion we find, together with abundant greetings of brotherly communion, 
an admonition to salute one another with a holy kiss, and an anathema pronounced against 
declension from the love of Christ; which, without doubt, applies to separatism or sectarian¬ 
ism, especially that of a spiritualistic character. 

Having set forth, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the true unity of a Christian 
congregation endowed with the gracious gifts of the Spirit, he portrays, in the Secovd Epistle 
to the Corinthians, in form of self-defence, the proper official functions in relation to a con¬ 
gregation. The fundamental theme, chap. i. 6, 7. The unity of the Apostle with the congre¬ 
gation in all his official sufferings and joys with reference to the visit which ho designed to 
make to them. The final theme is a demand that the congregation should be so built up by the 
Apostle’s word, that his visit to them might be a source of joy and not of sorrow, chap. xii. 
19-21. 1. The Apostle’s official sufferings, chap i. 8-chap. ii. 13. (His sufferings in Ephesus, 
and their prayers for him. His distress at being prevented from visiting the Corinthians 
forthwith to do them good. His affliction at the previous letter, an evidence of his love. 
Removal of the sorrow by the restoration of the penitent. His care for them.) 2. The 
Apostle’s official joys, chap. ii. 14-chap. iv. 6. (His triumphs in Christ. His epistle of com¬ 
mendation, the Corinthian Church. The splendor of the New Testament office, and its 
glorious strength which supports the official incumbents themselves. The enjoyment which 
his office afforded.) 8. Official sufferings and joys in dose conjunction, chap. iv. 7-chap. vii. 
16. (The life of the apostles in its contrasts. Their death the life of the Church. Their pil¬ 
grimage below, their home with the Lord. Their zeal in the love of Christ. Their condition 
in the new life. Their message of reconciliation. The conduct of the Apostle in his service of 
God should bless the Church by awakening and encouraging it to holiness. Certainly this 
should be the case, after the cheering report that the Apostle had received from Titus of the 
effect of his First Epistle.) 4. The common sufferings and joys of the office and the congre¬ 
gation, and their effect in creating sympathy and benevolence, chap. viii. 1-chap. x. 1. (The 
example of the Church in Macedonia. Official tenderness and prudence in suggesting and 
encouraging a collection, and in the institution of the diaconate. Encouragement and 

* The harmonious fundamental thoughts of the Epistles everywhere result from a combination of the fnniamsBta 
wed final themes In connection with the introduction end conclusion. 
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promise*.) 5. The defence of the office in opposition to the charges made against it vhick 
threatened to sunder the office and the congregation, chap. x. 2-chap. xii. 18. (Prudence is 
the official or self-defence of the Apostle. The epistolary form is the expression of forbear¬ 
ance, but not of cowardice or inequality in conduct Enforced expression of self-respect in 
contradistinction from vain self-praise. The liability of congregations to be misled by false 
apostles. The unselfishness of the Apostle in contrast with their selfishness. The painful 
self-defence that was wrung from him. His works and his weakness. His contemplation 
and ecstacies, and the thorn in his flesh. His signs and wonders in the midst of them. His 
self-denial and readiness to be offered for the Church. Also in the sending of Titus.)— 
The final theme, chap. xii. 18, 20. The execution: a demand of the congregation that 
they be so equipped as not to need the painfhl exercise of his official discipline, chap, xiij 
1-10. The introduction: the point of connection. Praise to God for a common comfort 
in a common sorrow. The conclusion: a reminder to reciprocal consolation in harmonious 
action. 

The fundamental theme of the Epistle to the Galatians is the solemn establishment of 
the Pauline gospel for the Galatian Church, iu view of its departure from the same, by a 
conditional anathema pronounced against those who preach a heterogeneous gospel, chap, 
i. 6-0. The admonition made in the final theme corresponds to this—chap. y. 1—to stand 
fast in the liberty, and not to be entangled again in the yoke of legal justification. Develop¬ 
ment of the fundamental theme. The Apostle proves the worth of his gospel: 1. By his 
divine apostolic call and independence, chap. i. 10-24. 2. By the recognition of the con¬ 
gregation at Jerusalem, and of the “ pillar ” apostles, chap. ii. 1-10. 8. By the yielding of 
Peter to his evangelical principle, chap, ii 11-21. 4. By the personal experience of the 

Galatians, chap, iii 1-5. 5. By the character of the Old Testament itself namely, by the 
relation between Abraham with the promise, and Moses with the law, chap, iii 6-24. 6. By 
the proof that the law, as a schoolmaster, has been abrogated by the coming of Christ, chap, 
iii. 25-chap. iv. 7 . Paul then makes an application of these arguments: 1. To the aberra¬ 
tion of the Galatians, chap. iv. 8-16. 2. To the false teachers, vers. 17, 18. 8. To himself 
and his disturbed relation to them, vers. 19, 20. 4. His address to the sticklers for the law, 
and his conviction of them by the law, chap. iv. 21-27. 5. His address to the brethren in 
the faith. Reference to the contradiction between the bond and the free, vers. 28-81.—De¬ 
velopment of the final theme: Stand fast in the liberty of Christ, a . The consequences of 
legal circumcision maintained as a doctrinal principle, chap. v. 2-18. b. Warning of a mis¬ 
conception and abuse of freedom. The law, in its truth, is transformed into the law of love 
and of the Spirit, chap. v. 14-24. e. The evidence of the life in the Spirit as the law of 
freedom, in the practice of the virtues of love, humility, meekness, etc., for the restoration 
of true conduct by all. The antagonism between sowing to the flesh and sowing to the 
Spirit, chap. v. 25-chap, vi 11. The conclusion, vers. 11-18: A reminder of his grief which 
expressed itself also in a repeated warning, preaching of the cross, and a conditional invoca¬ 
tion of blessing. Reference to the last word, ver. 17. Appeal to their spirit, ver. 18. There 
is no need of showing how perfectly the short exordium—where the point of connection 
significantly disappears or is clothed in the expression of surprise, ver. 6—corresponds to the 
whole epistle. 

The Epistles to the Ephesians and Go ossians represent the absolute unity in Christ, to 
which all the faithful, and with them all humanity and the world, are called. Their differ 
ence, however, consists in this: the Epistle to the Coloeslans derives this unity from the fact 
that Christ is the principle, the dpxv> of all life, as well of creation as of resurrection; and 
this is done in opposition to the Colossian errorists who, with Christ, would also honor the 
angels as vital agents and mediators, and who constructed a dualistic antagonism between 
spirit and matter. The Epistle to the Ephesians, on the other hand, represents Christ as the 
TiXof, the glorified head, in whom all things are comprehended after the eternal purpose of 
God. Accordingly, these Epistles, though possessing great external resemblance, yet stand 
in an internal harmonious contrast, as the Alpha and Omega in Christ, which is liighlj 
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adapted to explain the relation of the elementary points of agreement and disagreement 
among the synoptical evangelists. 

The Epistle to the Colosbians institutes as its fundamental theme, the truth: Christ, m 
the image of God, is the dpxrj, the npmr&roKos, the author both of the first creation and of 
the second—the resurrection, chap. L 16-18. To this the final theme corresponds: Having 
risen with Christ, look forward toward the heavenly riches in the glorified Christ, chap, iii 
t, 2. Development of the fundamental theme: In Christ there is all fulness. Absolute 
reconciliation, even of the heathen, for the evangelization of whom the Apostle suffers and 
labors, being deeply concerned that they might become one in Christ. Consequently, he 
warns them against false teachere who make divisions between Christ and the angels, Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians, spirit and body, and who, by a false spirituality, fall into 
carnal lusts, chap. i. 19-chap, ii 28. The final theme: Looking for the unity with the 
heavenly Christ in expectation of the revelation of his future glory. Inferences: Laying 
aside of fleshly lust Unity in the life of the new man. The virtues of the life in Christ. 
Sanctification of the domestic life, of a home to the unity in Christ. Communion of prayer, 
also with the Apostle and his work. The proper course toward the world in accordance with 
this prayer, chap, iii 1-chap. iv. 6. Conclusion: Sending of Tychicus. Recommendation 
of Onesimus. Greetings. Occasion of community of life with the Ephesian circle, vers. 
7-18. The conclusion as well as the introduction is also here in full accordance with the 
fundamental thought. The connecting point of the introduction lies in chap i. 4, 6, together 
with ti e praise of Epaphras and the invocation of blessing, as well as the common thanks¬ 
giving for the redemption which has established a new standpoint. 

Th* fundamental theme of the Epistle to the Ephesians represents the risen and glorified 
Christ as the object eternally appointed, and openly declared such by the calling of the 
faithfal, and as the head of the congregation for the comprehension and unity of all things, 
chap. i. 20-28 (a truth designed to console and cheer the Church of Asia Minor). To this 
the final theme corresponds, chap. iv. 1-6. The unifying power of Christ declared in the 
fundamental theme has shown itself: (a.) In the heathen becoming with the Jews one house¬ 
hold of God. (A) It exhibits itself in the joy with which Paul, in conformity with the mani¬ 
festation of the eternal mystery of their election, invites them to the gospel salvation and 
suffere for them. It should, therefore, manifest itself also in the joy and hope of the Ephe¬ 
sians. Accordingly, the Ephesians, chap. iv. 1-6, should preserve the unity of the Spirit, (a.) 
The gracious gifts of the individual, as an assigned endowment, is a bond of unity and not a 
ground of separation, vers. 7-10. (A) The official organism is appointed to train up all to the 
perfect manhood of the body of Christ, vers. 11-16. (c.) This unity requires the separation 
from the heathen sinful lusts by the renewal of the life, chap. iv. 17-chap. v. 14. (1. Proper 
conduct toward every man, truth, meekness, justice, chastity of speech, spirituality, free¬ 
dom from passion, kindness and philanthropy, love. 2. Avoiding of heathen vices.) ( d .) It 
demands prudence, redemption of the time, caution, and a zeal which does not come from 
exciting stimulants, but by spiritual songs and thanksgiving, chap. v. 15-20. (<?.) It demands 
reciprocal submission and a sacred harmony of domestic life, chap. v. 21-chap. vi. 9. (/.) It 
demands watchfulness, energy, equipment, self-defence, and war against the kingdom of 
Satan, chap. vi. 10-17. On the other hand, the advancement of the kingdom of God in all 
saints and in the work of the Apostle by prayer and intercession, vers. 18-20. The conclusion 
characterizes this sermon on Christian unity as a message for solace and encouragement by 
Tychicus, in connection with the sufferings of the Apostle. And in the same sense must we 
understand the magnificent doxology of the introduction, with its invocation of blessings. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians the difference between the didactic and parenetic word 
appears but slightly, since the entire Epistle is pervaded by the feeling of the personal com 
munity of the Apostle with the Church at Philippi Nevertheless, even here it may be 
observed. In the words, chap. i. 8-11, he speaks of his heart’s desire that his dear Church 
should become perfect in e\ ery respect unto the day of Christ; that it might abound more 
and more, be purified, and be filled unto the glory of God. To this the final theme com* 
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■ponds, chap. 4v. 1. The call: that they might continue to be his joy and crown in the Lord. 
The fundamental thought, the principal theme, discloses itself first in the communication of 
his experience at Rome, and of his state of mind in consequence thereof because he designee 1 
that the Philippians, by virtue of their wider unity with him, should avail themselves ol it in 
their own experience, chap. i. 12-80. Then be exhorts them to improve their unity by meant 
of the humility of every individual, in imitation of the example of the humble self-humiliation 
of Christ—a passage which gives this Epistle a specifically christological character, though it 
is viewed in its ethical aspect and bearing, chap. ii. 1-11. Next to humility, the Church 
should increase its inner spiritual tension and efforts, vers. 12-16, stimulate the members to 
rejoice with him,—for which purpose he will also send Timothy to them, as lie sends Epa- 
phroditus, chap. ii. 17-chap. iii. 1. But then, too, the experience which be had made in 
Rome concerning the opposition of the Judaizers (chap. i. 15) causes him to warn them 
decidedly,—after the intimation of chap. i. 28,—against their plots, with reference to his own 
relation to them, chap, iii 2-6. Then follows the declaration how far he had left the legalism 
of these opponents behind in his knowledge of Christ, his faith in justification by free grace, 
and his struggle after perfection, unto the resurrection of the dead and the life in heaven; in 
which respect they, too, should be his companions against the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
chap. iii. 7-21. The explication of the final word indicates pointedly to that which the 
Apostle had occasion to censure. A disagreement between Evodias and Syntyche must be 
removed; elements of oppression, bitterness, anxiety, and division must disappear; the mem¬ 
bers must be like the Apostle in continual striving after what is good, chap. iv. 2-9. With 
this reminder the Apostle also connects a high recognition of the Church’s Christian life of 
love, which it had shown, now as before, by contributing to his support—a privilege which 
he, in his keen sense of independence, granted to no other congregation, vers. 10-20. The 
conclusion corresponds, with his invocation of blessing (ver. 19), to the fundamental thought , 
and with his greeting, to the key-note, of the Epistle. The connecting point is found in ver. 6. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians.— The First Epistle is pervaded by the fundamental 
thou j ht: The Lord wiU come speedily ; the Second, by the thought: The Lord will not yet come 
speedily . Both of these are in accordance with the truth; because, in the first part, the 
question is concerning the coming of the Lord in his dynamic rule in a religious sense; and 
in the second part, concerning the coming of the Lord in a definite historical and chronologi¬ 
cal sense. 

The theoretical theme of the First Epistle is contained in the words, chap. i. 9, 10 
(comp. chap, ii 12, 16, 19, etc.). Accordingly, the whole of Christianity, particularly that of 
the Thessalonians, is eschatological: a waiting for the coming of the Son of God from heaven, as 
the Saviour from future wrath, (a.) The labors of Paul among them have corresponded to 
this waiting, and their conduct amid the persecutions of the times should also correspond to 
it, chap. ii. 1-16. (A) The Apostle has been careful of the condition and steadfastness of the 
Church, as he was so soon separated from it. His propositions to visit them again. The 
sending of Timothy. He has been encouraged by the account of Timothy, chap, ii 17-chap, 
iii 18. (c.) Admonition of the true course of conduct in that expectation (the true u saints 
of the last day ”). No polygamy, or lust of the flesh; no separation; no excited wandering 
about, instead of quiet labor, chap. iv. 1-12. (d.) Instruction concerning the relation of those 
who are asleep to the coming of the Lord, chap. iv. 13-18. (a.) The question after the times 
and seasons. Answer: As a thief in the night, chap. v. 1-8. The practical theme: Watch, 
chap. v. 4 . Development: According to your spiritual nature; your daily life; your calling; 
your relation to Christ Inferences: chap. v. 5-22. Conclusion : The invocation of blessing 
in harmony with the fundamental thoughts, ver. 28. Connecting point of the introduction 
The Thessalonians are successors of the apostles and of the Lord by the joy of their faith, 
according to their hope amid many tribulations, chap. i. 8-6. 

In the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians the fundamental thought appears * that 
the judgment of the Lord upon the world will first be matured—in consequence of the per- 
locution of the Christians; and the worthiness of the faithful must be assured before the 
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Lord will come for the execution of the final judgment and for the redemption of his chil 
dren, chap. i. 5-8. (a.) Fuller declaration as to how the maturing of the judgment is con¬ 
nected with the maturing of the faithful, chap. L 9-12. (b.) Warning against chiliastic de 
lusions, as if the day of the Lord were at hand in a chronological sense, chap. ii. 1, 2. (c.) Hou 
the whole development of unbelief and apostasy must precede the appearance of Antichrisl 
(comp. Matt. xxiv. 24; the Revelation), chap, ii 8-14. The final word, chap, ii 15: Stead¬ 
fastness, according to his instructions. Inferences: Prayer for the mission of the gospel; love 
and patience, discipline, industry, beneficence, and stability. The handwriting of Paul him¬ 
self as a warning against chiliastic delusions. The connecting point of the introduction: 
The endurance of the Thessalonians in their faith, in the midst of the persecutions, chap. L 4. 

The Pastoral Epistles constitute so far a parallel to the Epistles to the Corinthians, as 
that the First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus, teach, according to the analogy 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, how the congregation should be officially watched, 
directed, and further developed. In the Second Epistle to Timothy, on the contrary, Paul, in 
anticipation cf his martyrdom, instructs his pupil to become, in his official work, his spiritual 
successor, and thus to reproduce the life-picture of the apostolic office which is portray ed in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The theme of the First Epistle to Timothy is the renewed scriptural transmission of the 
Divine commission which the Apostle received when he was called to establish the real life 
of faith and of the Church, to Timothy, his substitute in Ephesus for that special sphere, 
chap. i. 18. According to the measure of this commission he expresses a wish in tne greeting 
that he might possess a rich measure of grace, chap. i. 1, 2. Accordingly, he should remain 
in Ephesus and watch over and protect the pure doctrine against Judaistic errors and the 
germs of Gnosticism. The object of the preservation of orthodoxy was the edification of 
the Church in piety and pure love. The pure doctrine should maintain a pure heart, a pure 
conscience, and a pure faith, ver. 5. The immediate occasion was chiefly the Judaizing 
Christian zealots for the law. Therefore the Apostle characterizes his relation to the Jaw. 
If he lays great stress on the fact that he, too, had once been a blasphemer and a persecutor, 
he at the same time gives his true estimate of that zeal for the latter, and declares how he has 
been led beyond it, by the mercy of God, to become an example of faith, whose defence he 
now gives over by letter to Timothy. This official call is a call (a.) to conflict, because the 
apostates oppose the faithful, vers. 18, 20. (b.) To the demand for universal love and inter¬ 
cession for all sorts and conditions of men (in opposition to Jewish particularism), chap. ii. 1-7. 
(c.) To the furtherance of universal custom, according to which the women should not dare 
to announce themselves as (Judaizing) prophetesses, vers. 8-15. (d.) To the promotion of 
the true organization of the congregation. 1. The bishop, or, which is the same thing, the 
presbyter and his house. 2. The deacon and the deaconess. 8. The management of the 
house of God in general, according to its divine nature, chap. iii. (e.) For the settlement 
and fighting of the germs of error which might ripen in the future. Gnostic errors and 
principles, chap. iv. 1-11. (/.) For the self-guidance of the ecclesiastical officer, chap. iv. 
12-10. (p.) For the proper conduct toward every one, especially according to the distinction 
of old and young with reference to the service of the congregation (the men, women, and 
widows). Special direction on the treatment of the widows in general, especially on the 
employment of the old widows for the good of the congregation. Special direction on the 
proper treatment and distinction of the elders, as well as on the proper prudence at the 
appointment and ordination for offices. Care over his own deportment and health (chap. v. 
24, 25, is said with reference to the trial, ver. 22). Care of the servants in the Church, chap, 
v. 1-vi. 2. The final statement, chap. iv. 8-5. Inferences: Doctrinal disputes, and then 
worldly motive, vers. 5-10. Renewed inculcation of the command (commission), vers. 12 
10. Concluding word, vers. 17-21. 

The Epistle to Titus. The commission which the Apostle gave to Titus for Crete, if 
differently expressed from that given to Timothy for Ephesus. His chief task was the 
appointment of presbyters in the single congregations, together with a further development 
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of the Church at Crete, chap. L 5. Accordingly, the Apostle describes first of all the 
requisites of eldere, with reference, no doubt, to the new experiences at Crete, and also the 
intrusion of Judaizing seducere, chap. i. 6-16. Then the proper care of the congregation, 
and pastoral work of Titus, with reference to special relations, ages, and classes of society, 
chap. ii. 1-15. Finally, the guidance of Christian Cretans into proper conduct, especially in 
regard to the avoiding of a disturbing, quarrelsome, and passionate spirit with reference to 
the goodness of God in Christ, chap, iii. 1-7. The Apostle confirms this direction by his 
final theme, chap. iii. 8. It is in accordance with his statement of the requisites of the pres¬ 
byters, chap. i. 9,10, that he forbids him from meddling with the scholastic controversies of 
the errorists, especially the legalists; and admonishes him first to deal practically with secta¬ 
rian men, and then to avoid them, vers. 9-11. The concluding word: The sending of Tycbi- 
cus, special appointments, and greetings. The introduction is an expression of the Apostle’s 
authority, and of the authorization of Titus. 

The Second Epistle to Timothy was designed, as has been already said, to conduct 
Timothy further into his official life, so that he, as the favorite spiritual son of the Apostle, 
might enter into the footsteps of the latter after his departure from this world. This is 
expressed by the fundamental thought, chap. i. 6-8. The Apostle strengthens this funda 
mental thought, first, (a.) By God’s call to be saved, vers. 9,10. (5.) By his own call to be 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, vers. 11, 12. (c.) By Timothy’s relation as a scholar to him, vers. 
18,14. (d.) By reference to the unfaithful and the true, vers. 15-18. He then develops the 
fundamental thoughts, (a.) He must be strengthened by faithful co-workers, chap. ii. 1, 2. 
(b.) His readiness to suffer, and his endurance, after the example of Paul in imitation of 
Christ, vers. 8-18. (<*.) Shunning the spirit of controversy. The injurious fruits of the same 
must be perceived (Hymenseus, Philetus); and oppositions and distinctions in God’s house 
must be rightly understood. Timothy must avoid impure persons, and all lusts and fruitless 
scholastic controversies; he must honor, instruct, and restrain in the proper spirit, chap, ii 
14-26. The Apostle exhibits, finally, the fundamental thought by contrasting the future 
condition of the errorists and that of the apostolic disciple. The latter shall stand fast in 
the tradition of Paul—that is, in the New Testament, and in the Holy Scriptures—that is, 
the Old Testament, chap. iii. The final proposition, chap. iv. 1, 2, is a solemn transfer of his 
commission to the beloved disciple. Exposition: The future of the errorists and of the 
errors requires true apostolic men. Timothy must stand firm in the critical times, because his 
teacher is about to depart, vers. 8-9. But Timothy must soon come to him, since he is almost 
isolated. Account of his condition, vers. 9-18. Concluding word, invocation of blessings, 
supplements, and greetings. The introduction is in harmony with the Epistle; an expression 
of intimate relationship between the teacher and the disciple, and of reliance on the inner 
caU of the latter. As a legacy in anticipation of early death, the Second Epistle to Timothy 
is related to the Second Epistle of Peter. 

The single portions of the Epistle to Philemon group themselves about the recommenda¬ 
tion that Onesimus be received again, vers. 10-12. The preceding parts are chiefly introduc¬ 
tory to this central point; the Subsequent verses are the amplification. The conclusion, like 
the introduction, refers to the call of Paul and the congregation at Colosse. 

The directness of the Apostle, which is peculiar to him as a religious and also as a truly 
Hebrew genius, may be regarded as resulting from an intuitive state of mind; yet, in this 
respect, he stands below the festive contemplation of John, for the reason that he, being 
endowed with greater energy, exhibits a more fervent zeal and a more practical turn. The 
style of John reminds us, therefore, of the most spiritual poesy; that of Paul, on the other 
hand, of the most fiery eloquence. The culture of the latter conforms to this view. Already 
in the school of the rabbis he had learned the rabbinical, reflective form of thought—a system 
of dialectics which proceeds by questions, objections, and answers, and by deductions ad 
dbturdum from the history of theocracy. But by his intercourse with the Greeks he had also 
learned the Grecian method of reasoning, which meets us, for example, in 1 Cor. xv. His 
own manner of expression was, however, modified by two elements, which must be taken intc 
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proper account, if one would get rid of the unfounded prejudice concerning the alleged 
burdened periods and obscure abruptness of the Apostle. 

The first element is the liturgical, which arose in part from devotional rem niscences, and 
in part from prayerful attitudes of unusual depth, and from a lofty, adoring condition of his 
heart. The liturgical form frequently transcends the historical and dialectical structure uf 
the periods, and this, too, in consequence of that continuity of devotional feeling which moves 
through a succession of rhythmic pauses. We may refer to Psalms evii. and cxxxvi as 
specimens. 

The most important form of this character is the long sentence at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, vers. 8-14, which has often been misjudged by the Grecian standard, 
and caused so many glosses. We read it liturgically as follows: 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

Who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places (things) in Christ: 

According as He hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world: 

That we should be holy and without blame before Him in love: 

Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself: 

According to the good pleasure of bis will—to the praise of the glory of his grace— 

Wherein Tin which grace) He hath made us accepted fcalled) in the Beloved: 

In whom (the Beloved) we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins: 

According to the riches of his grace (—justification—); 

Wherein (in which grace) He hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence (—the glorifica¬ 
tion on the intellectual side—); 

Having made known unta us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure— 

Which (good pleasure) He hath purposed in himself, in the dispensation of the fulness of times (epochs, 
nupol): 

That He might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which (all things) are in heaven, and 
which (all things) are on earth, even in Him: 

In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the purpose of Him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will: 

That we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ: 

In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation: 

In whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise (—which was 
effective also in the Old Testament promise—): 

Which is the earnest of our inheritance (—the common inheritance of God’s people—) until the re* 
demption (full liberation) of the purchased possession (—from among the Jews and Gentiles—): 

Unto the praise of his glory ! 


In the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, we shall make the observation that the 
difficulty in its concluding words can only be solved by viewing them as a liturgical form 
(already indicated in our statement of its contents) ; just as the difficulty in Rom. ix. 5 can 
only be explained by the assumption of a liturgical reminiscence. 

In the place of the burdened periods, therefore, we substitute lyrical expressions whicl 
are liturgically simple, and in place of most of the supposed anacolutha, vital and vigorous 
brevities. As the former arose from the religious school and sentiment of the Apostle, so the 
latter came from his fervid vivacity and his rapid, ecstatic feeling in the midst of his daily 
work. In the preceding doxology we must supply a brief statement in place of an apparent 
want of connection (ver. 13). Such abridged sentences are especially noticeable in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where, in vers. 28 and 29, the expressions *1 w/fimor and 
ntpirofxr] have to be repeated. Therefore, with Cocceius, in Rom. v. 12, we simply take the 
fXa&opfp from ver. 11, and put it into ver. 12, in order to explain the much-discussed anaco- 
luthon (fit a tovto f\a/3ou€v) ; whereby it is to be observed that Paul used the word Xapfidv *ip 
emphatically in the sense of a personal, moral appropriation, to which the «'<£’ $ irdmr fjpaprov 
In \er. 12 corresponds. 

We can, in the main, only repeat here the characteristics already referred to. As far as the 
Apostle’s method of representation is concerned, the peculiar feature of the so-called Pauline 
rhetoric must be found in the union of the strictest methodical progress of thought with the 
richest concrete expression; the union of a wonderftil, intuitive depth with the most versatile 
dialectics, of an exalted contemplation with the most mighty practical tendency, of the 
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most comprehensive view with the most minute observation, of a flight of diction ofter 
lyrical and festive with the severest didactic distinctions, of the most original power oi' 
creating language (vid. the &ira( \ty6pcva of the Apostle) with the most felicitous use ol 
conventional expressions. 

On the style of Paul much has been written, from St. Jbrome down to C. L. Baur’s 
Shetorica Paulina , 1782, and later works. Comp, the literature in Guericke, Isagogik , p. 289 
[p. 278 of the 3d ed., 1868.—P. S.]; Rbuss, p. 64; Schaff, History of the Apost. Church 
{ 153, p. 611 ft, and Bern. Alb. Lasonder, Diequieitio de Lingua Paulina Idiomate. Tnyect 
ad Rhenum, 1866. 


I 6. THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. 

The doctrinal system of the Pauline writings, as to its traditional or retrospective side, is 
connected with the system of James through that of Peter; and, as to its universal and 
prospective side, with the doctrinal type of John through the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
must maintain at the outset, on the one hand, the essential identity of the Pauline doctrine 
with that of all the apostles (against the view of Baur and the Tubingen School) ; and, on 
the other hand, the most marked peculiarity of the Pauline manner of contemplation and 
form of expression. We agree with Neandeb that Paul gives us a more fully developed 
system of theology than any other apostle; but we confine this to the form merely. For, ae 
regards the matter of thought, John evidently represents the perfection of New Testament 
theology. 

The peculiar character of Paulinism has been diversely construed. We find it in the idea 
that Christ, as the Son of God and Saviour of the world, who finished His historical work 
by His atoning death and glorious resurrection, is the absolutely new man, and, as such, the 
principle of a new spiritual creation in man (jcaivrf Kriaris ); that He is, retrospectively, or in 
His relation to the past, the principle of the election of the faithful as it began to be actual¬ 
ized in the creation of the world, in their appointment to salvation, and in their holy calling; 
and that He is, prospectively, or in His relation to the future, the principle of a new justifica¬ 
tion before God, of a new law of the soul, of a new life, of a new humanity, which, in and 
with Him, died because of the universal guilt of the old race, but which, being reconciled to 
God by the atoning death of Christ, rose with Him to a new and heavenly life.* 

Note. —It is utterly foolish to assign to Paul, as some have done, a middle position between 
the recognition of the Old Testament—with the Jewish apostles—and the Gnostie Marcion. 
Paul, in his own way, is just as much a believer in the Old Testament as James (comp. Rom. 
iv., GaL iii., and other passages). Only his special calling was the apostlesbip to the Gentiles, 
with its antithesis to Pharis«ism and to the letter of the law, as well as with its principle of 
the perfect freedom of the gospel in Christ. Christ was, to the Apostle, the religious law— 
the law of the Spirit. The external law was to him, in a religious relation, only a pedagogic 
or educational symbol, and was ethically limited by the religious principle—Christ. For this 
reason he spiritualized the Old Testament word (Gal. iii. 24), the Jewish theology, and even 
the Jewish rabbinical dialectics, and converted them into an instrument of Christian doctrine 
and instruction. He did the same thing with the fundamental forms of Grecian and Roman 
culture (see Acts xvii.; Rom. xiii. 1 ft) 

| e. THE LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLES AND ON THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL. 

Comprehensive lists of the literature in question are given at the close of § 2 (p. 14). The 
works on New Testament theology, and on the doctrines and writings of the apostles, by Lut- 
terbeck (The New Testament Systems) , by Neandeb, Schaff, Messner, Lechler, and others, 
Delong in this place. [Among English works of this class, Thos. D. Bernard, The Progress 
)f Doctrine in the N. T. (Bampton Lectures for 1864), 2d ed. Lond., 1866, is especially deserv¬ 
ing of notice.—P. S.] Then come the prominent writings on the Pauline system in particu- 

+ Comp, ray JposL Age, U. p. 586, and Lbchlsm's review of the different representations of the Pauline system, if 
sis vorir <m the AposL and Poei~Apott. Age, p. 18 
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lar, by Meyer, Ustbri, Hemsen, Schrader, Dahne, and relatively KOstlin {The System sf 
the Gospel, and the Epistle* of John, and kindred New Testament System*). Baur, The ApostU 
Paul [2d edition, by Zeller, 1867]. Also, Ewald, The Epistle* of the Apostle Paul, Trans 
lated and Explained , Gottingen, 1857, Simar, The Theology of St. Paul, Freiburg, 1864 
(Roman Catholic). Next come the works on the Acts of the Apostles, especially the Com 
mentary by Lechler and Gerock [translated for the Am. ed. of this u Biblework,” with addi¬ 
tions by Charles F. Schaeffer]. The treatises on Paul and his theology, in a broad and 
narrow sense, are extremely numerous. We may mention Scharling, Be Paulo Apostolo 
ejusgue adversariis, commentatio , Havni®, 1886; Tischendorf, Boctrina Pauli de vi mortif 
Ohristi satifactoria , Lips., 1887 ; Rabigeb Be Christologia Paulina contra Baurium , Yratislav., 
1846 ; H Olsten, On the Word crdp$, Rostock, 1855; Hebabt, The Natural Theology of the 
Apostle Paul , NQmberg, 1860 ; Lipsius, The Pauline Boctrine of Justification , etc., portrayed 
according to the four chirf Epistles of the Apostle , Leipzig, 1858; Lamping, Pauli de pradesti- 
nations decreta , Leuwarden, 1857; Beyschlag, On the Ghristelogy of Paul; Bleek, Lectures 
on the Oolossians , eta Berlin, 1865. [Conybeabe and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul 
Lond. and New York, 1858, eta, 2 vols. (three rival editions published in America, two of 
the popular abridgment in 1 voL, 1860) ; Bungeneb, St. Paul, sa vie, son oeuvre et see Spitres 
Paris, 1867; H. F. L. Ernesti, The Ethics of the Apostle Paul, Braunschweig, 1868 (154 pp.). 
—P. S.] 

Homiletic and Ascetic Literature on the Epistles of Paul. — Bengel, Periphrasis 
if the 14 Epp. of Paul; Schalch, Practical Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, in Sermons, 
Schaff hausen, 1889; Stter, Discourses of the Apostles, 2 parts, Leipzig, 1829 and 1880; Thiess, 
The Journey from Jerusalem to Damascus; Gallery of Pauline Sermons, Schleswig, 1841; 
Couard, Sermons on the Conversion of the Apostle Paul, Berlin, 1888; Blunt, The Life of the 
Apostle Paul, 24 Treatises, translated from the English, Meissen, 1861. Comp, also the serial 
sermons on the pericopes, or Scripture lessons, many of which are selected from the Epistles 
of Paul. Among these we may mention the collections of Harms, L. Hofacker, Kapf, 
Mynster, Ranke, Stier, Nitzsch, Deichert, eta Finally, we must remember the Reperto¬ 
ries by Brandt, Lisco, Schaller, and others, 
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U. SPECIAL INTRODUCTION.—THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMAN& 

| L BOME, AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

As the light and darkness of Judaism was centralized in Jerusalem, the theocratic city of 
God (the holy city, the murderer of the prophets), so was heathen Rome, the humanitarian 
metropolis of the world, the centre of all the elements of light and darkness prevalent in the 
heathen world; and so did Christian Rome become the centre of all the elements of vital 
light, and of all the antichristian darkness in the Christian Church. Hence Rome, like Jeru¬ 
salem, does not only possess a unique historical significance, but is a universal picture 
operative through all ages. Christian Rome, especially, stands forth as a shining ideal of the 
nations, which is turned into an idol of magical strength to* those who are subject to its rule. 

The old heathen Rome, as the residence and centre of the universal Roman monarchy, 
came, as Hegel says, like the destroying tragical Fate upon the glory of the ancient world. 
But the same Rome which, as the unconscious instrument, executed the Divine judgments 
upon all the centres of ancient civilization, became also the spiritual heiress, the emporium 
and centre of all the secular culture of antiquity, and the preliminary condition and basis for 
the universal development of the congregation of Christ into the Catholic Church. 

Rome was the end of the old heathen world, and for this reason it became the beginning, 
the universal home and point of departure of the new Catholic Christian world—a Janus 
temple on a large scale. It was Rome’s appointed mission to effect the union of the Gentile 
and Jewish churches, the union of theocratic faith and humanitarian culture, the union of the 
Christian East and West, the union of the old civilized nations and the wandering bar¬ 
barians ; and (in historical reflection of the pedagogic Mosaism of the Old Testament (Gal. 
iii.) to carry on the pedagogic, legal, and symbolical office of training the nations of young 
Christian catechumens into a ripe age of faith. 

But as the Roman genius was unable to thoroughly appropriate and reproduce the ancient 
culture, especially in its Grecian glory, so was it unable to comprehend Christianity in all its 
fundamental depth, and to give it ecclesiastical shape and form. Its calling was, to popular¬ 
ize the old literary treasures, as well as the treasures of Christian faith, according to the 
necessity of the barbarians, and to adjust them to their dawning intellect. As soon as Rome 
had succeeded in bringing its pupils to a point of maturity, its status of culture was sur¬ 
passed, in a secular sense, by the revival of Grecian letters [in the fifteenth century], and in a 
spiritual sense, by the evangelical confession [in the sixteenth]. Rome, however, has never 
recognized its bounds, nor the limits of its endowment and mission. In the same proportion 
in which it has been eclipsed, it has resisted every progressive movement with the fanaticism 
of contracted egotism, and has thus incurred the judgment of history. 

Rome appears first within the horizon of the Old Testament apocalyptic prophecies as a 
dismal picture of the future, in the prophet Daniel, chap. vii. 7 ff. The fourth beast of 
Daniel’s vision—notwithstanding all modern objections—can only be the universal Roman 
monarchy. This is evident certainly from the fact, among others, that the third universal 
monarchy, the Macedonian (Daniel, chaps, vii. and viii.), is marked by the same symbolical 
number four ; apart from the consideration that the portrayed antichristianity, chap, vii, is 
eschatological, while the antichristianity of chap. viii. 9 can only be a typical prelude—the 
antitheocracy of Antiochus Epiphanes. And as Rome appears first in the Bible in a prophetic 
light, so does it appear last in a prophetic light, in the Apocalypse (chap. xvii.). There, it 
destroys every thing as the instrument of judgment; here, it is destroyed as an object of 
judgment. The first historical connection of Israel with Rome was a friendly one, 1 Maccab. 
viii. and xii. In the apocryphal period, Judea was made a dependence of Rome by Pompey; 
and the same man laid the foundation of the Jewish colony in Rome, which, though in e 
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pitiable condition, yet had the high and universal mission to mediate the transition of Chris 
tianity from Jerusalem and Antioch to Home (see Acts xxviii.). 

Comp, the article Bom in Winer’s Real-Lexicon, in Zeller's Bibliechem Worterbuch (Bomer, 
Bomerbrief, Bom), and in Herzog’s ReaLEncydop&die. Special works on Rome have bees 
written by Piranesi, Platner, Bunsen, Gerhard, Canina, Becker, Fournier, Grego- 
royius, etc. Special evangelical essays: Chantkpie de la Saussate, Troie Sermons eur 
Rome, Leyder, 1855 ; Schroder, Aue 14 Tagen in Bom, Elberfeld, 1861. [Alfred von Red- 
mont, Qeechichte der Stadt Bom, Berlin, 1867 sqq., 8 large vols.; a learned, able and interest- 
log work, by one who resided many years in Rome, and had every facility for his task.—P. S.J 

- | 3. THE ROMAN CONGREGATION. 

The first beginnings of the congregation of Roman Christians cannot be historicall} 
determined. The primitive Christian tradition has placed the first existence of the Church, 
or, at any rate, the first preaching of Christ in Rome, even as far back as the days of th« 
earthly life of Christ It is said that the wonderful career of Jesus in Judea was first mads 
known by rumors, then by various eye-witnesses, and then by Barnabas (see Clemens Rom., 
Becognit. i. 6 sqq.)* 

This old Christian legend is closely followed by the Romish ecclesiastical tradition, ac¬ 
cording to which the Apostle Peter founded the church of Rome. Peter is said to have gone 
to Rome in the second year of Claudius (a. d. 42) for the overthrow of Simon Magus, and to 
have resided twenty-five yean in Rome as the first bishop of the church established there by 
him.f 

The grounds against this tradition are well known: (1.) When Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, about the year 59, Peter was not yet in Rome, and had never been there (comp. 
Acts six. 21; Rom. xv. 20 f.; 2 Cor. x. 16). [For it was the principle and practice of Paul 
not to interfere with the labors of the Jewish apostles, or to build on another man’s foundation. 
—P. S.] (2.) When Paul, according to the Acts of the Apostles, came to Rome, about the 
year 62, he found no trace of Peter there. (3.) There was likewise no trace of Peter in Rome 
when he wrote from that city his Second Epistle to Timothy, which we must safely assign to 
his second captivity—about the year 66. On the contrary, we find (4.) Peter still in Jerusalem 
at the time of the Apostolic Council, about the year 58 [50]. We meet him, (5.) stiU later, 
in Antioch, according to Gal. ii.—about the year 55. And latest, (6.) in Babylon (in Assyria), 
where he wrote his First Epistle to the Christians of Asia Minor.! 

But the Second Epistle of Peter, composed in antidpation of his approaching death, 
seems to have been written from a prison, and that a prison in Rome; and the ecclesiastical 
tradition of Dionyrius of Corinth (Euseb., Hie tor. Bed ., ii 25), which affirms that Peter died 
alnartyr in Rome simultaneously with Paul, cannot be set aside by any weighty arguments. 
Yet Meter makes the excellent remark, that the Epistle to the Romans—which implies the 
impossibility of Peter’s presence in Rome before it was written— is a fact which destroy* the 
historical foundation of the Papacy, so far as it pretends to rest on that Apostle’s establishment 
and episcopal government of that church. 

* (The Bnutbu spoken of by PsenAo-Clemens, Reeogn,, L L o. 7, is called a Hebrew by birth, and one of the 
disciples of Jeans, sent by Him to the Wert to announce the glad tiding*. But this and other pseudo-Clementine legend* 
are of no historical ralue whatever. I* it certain, however, that the Jew* of Rome were repreeented an the day of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10), and it is highly probable that they brought the first report of Christianity to Rome, 
ooeoiblg as oonverts, and in this case forming the nucleus of a Jewith Christian congregation. See below.—P. S.J 

t On the gradual rise of this legend, see Wibsblbb, Chronologic dee Apostoliechen ZeitalUre , p. 562 ft; and Scnarv, 
Rietary qf the Apost. Church, | OS, p 862 ft The historical value of this tradition has been given up, even by soms 
b«bmi Oatbolio writers [e. g., Hue Vbiucosbk, Elbe, and others mentioned by Tholucx in his Comm on the Romans, 
f. l, who do not, like Bavb, dray ♦bat Peter was ever at Rome, but only that he founded the chnroh of Rome.—P. 8.] 
Bat, on the other hand, there srr Protestant divines, such as Bbbtholdt, Mynstbb, and Tusbsch t The Church in As 
Ipoet. Age, 1652, p. 97), who have endeavored to sustain it, and it is easy to see why the Romanists of the present day 
•etorn to the support o* the ’egend (see Haobmank, Die rdmische Kirche, Freih., p. 658 ft). 

1 On the nntraahflJty of the hypothesis that Babylon means Rome, see my Apoet. ZeUaUtr, ii. p 860. 
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The tradition which transfers the Roman church back to the days of Jesus, has been 
carried out to an extreme in several fictions.* 

Yet there is an element of truth at its root, viz., the fact that the Messianic hope of the 
Jews in Rome was early excited, perhaps during the earthly life of Jesus, by a historical 
knowledge of His appearance; for among any considerable number of Jews there were pious 
individuals waiting for the Messiah's coming. “It is now admitted on all hands,” says 
Tholuck, “ that the seeds of the gospel could be brought to Rome by the Jews who wert 
present at the feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), and by the Jewish Christians who were scattered 
in different directions after the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts viii. 1). Such an early period is 
substantiated by the mention of such Christian teachers in Rome as had been converted before 
Paul (chap, xvi 7) ; by what the Apostle says of the wide-spread renown of the Church (chap. 
L 8), and its wide extent, since they met together in various places of the metropolis, chap, 
xvi. 5; xiv. 15; and finally by the probability that, in consequence of the great influx of 
foreigners to Rome, Christians from a distance were early found among the number.” 

The Jewish population in Rome was one of the larger colonies, like those in Assyria, 
Babylon, Alexandria, etc. Its parent stock were the Jewish slaves that had been brought by 
Pompey to Rome. It increased from the beginning by Jewish travellers, and afterwards by 
numerous proselytes. The enslaved Jews had, for the most part, received their freedom under 
Augustus.! 

The Emperor Tiberius (Sueton., Tib. 86; Joseph., Antiq. xviii. 8. 5), and subsequently 
Claudius, drove them from the city (Acts xviii. 2; Sueton., Olaud. 25); but they soon 
returned in great numbers, and dwelt under the rule of later emperors, although severely 
oppressed by taxes (Sueton., Domit . 12), and, in part, miserably poor (Juvenal, iii. 14; vi. 
542). “ Under the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero, there were Jews even in the im¬ 
perial household; and Pofpjea, Nero's wile, was herself attached to the Jewish faith. So great 
was the number of Jews in Rome, that the Jewish embassy sent to Augustus after the death 
of Hkrod, was joined by eight thousand Jews in Rome (Joseph., Antiq. xvii. 11,1).” (Tho¬ 
luck.) On the celebrated mysterious word of Suetonius concerning a decree of the Emperor 
Claudius in the year 52: “ JudcBos impuUore Chresto amdue tumultuantes Roma expulit” 
comp. Nbander, Kirchengesch. L p. 524 


* See NfiNDiR, Kirchengesehichte, L p. 51. Tertulllan's legend of the Emperor Tiberius. [Tcbt., Apolog. e. 6. 
Tiberius, cutui Import nomen Christianum in sseeuhm introivil, adnunciata sibi ex Syria Palestine ^, qum illie veritatem 
tpHus divinUad.it reaetaverant , detulit ad Senatum cum prterogaUva tuffragii tui. Senatus, quia non ipseprcbaverat, respmit, 
Csstar in senientia mansit, oomminatus periculum accusaloribus Christianorum. In eh. 21, Tertullian traces the knowl¬ 
edge of Tiberius to a report of Pontius Pilate, and adds that even the emperors would have believed in Christ, if either 
emperors were not necessary for the world, or if Christians oould be emperors. Euscbius, H. B. ii. 2, translates the 
former passage of Txrtuluan. Before him, Justin Martyr, Apei. i. c. 35 and 48, spoke of acts of Pilate on the last 
days of Christ Comp, the Gospel of Nicodemus , and Epiphan. Hser. L. 0 . i.—P. 8.] 

t Philo, Leg. ad Oaj. On their dwelling-place in the Regio transtiberina , comp. Winch, art Rom. 
t [The edict of Claudius depeUendis Judstis, mentioned by Suxtoniub, Claud. 0 . 25, and in Acts xviii. 2 (comp. Dion 
Cassius, Hitt. Ram. lx. 6), is usually understood to embraoe tbe (Jewish) Christians as well as the Jews, on the ground that 
Chrestus is a corrupt spelling for Christus, and that tumultuantes refers to the controversies excited by the introduction of 
Christianity. To this may be objected, (1.) that Suxtokius (whom Pliny, EpisL x. 95, calls virum eruditissimum) must have 
known the name of Christ as well as Tacitus (AnnaL xv. 44), and Pliny (x. 96); for he oalled His disciples Christiani 
(JVero, 0 .16); (2.) that an Internal religious controversy of the Jews would require inter se after tumultuanles; and (3.) that 
such a controversy would hardly have justified an edict of expulsion. Hence Marat (ad Act. xviii 2) and Wicsxlxr ( Chro¬ 
nology of the Apost. Age , p. 122, and art. Rbmerbrief, in Hmoo's Encydop., vol. xx. p. 585) understand by Chrestus a Jew 
who stirred up a political rebellion in Rome during the reign of Claudius. But I prefer the usual opinion, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons: (1.) There is no traoe of such a character, who must have been a false Messiah, and oould hardly have 
remained unknown ; (2.) the nee of the vulgar misnomer Chrestus (Xpprrfe), for Christus, is established by the testimony 
si Txctuluan {Ad not. L 8; ApoL 0 . 3: M Sed el ctm perperam Chrcstianus pronvnciatur a vobis—nam nee nominis 
stria est notitiapenes vos — de suavitate vet benignitate compositum est **), and Lactantius {Inst. div. iv. 7 : . . . “propter 
ignoranHum errors* a, qtd sum immutata Ktera Chrhstum eolent dicert ”). But it seems that tbe law of Claudius was no 
rigorously executed, from apprehension of bad effects in view of the large number of tbe Jews; and that only tbe public 
sasembUee were closed. This is stated by Dion Cassius, lx. 6, who probably refers to the same edict, as Lehmann and 
WiCSXLCR assume (nnk re *1 ovialove vAwrirams aMs, Store xaAcwwc ir &rev to paxw vri row ogAov orbits rift 
sdAswf «ipx#9vat, o£«c Jfjhaoe pir, rf ii 81 | varpty v6py fUtf XPMf^ovt ixihevoe pi ( owedpoi&odm), unless we 
assign this decree (with Mitch and Lcchlhr, ad Act. xviii. 2) to an earlier date. At all events, the edict, if it applied «e 
the Christians at all, can only have bad a temporary effect; for we find, a few years afterwards, a large Christian oongregw 
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At the time when the Apostle wrote his Epistle to the Homans, there were in Home manj 
converts who openly professed Christ (chap, i.), and met for worship in several houses (chap, 
xvi.). [The congregation, moreover, must have already existed several years before 68, since 
Paul “ these many years ” (an6 noW&v <tw*, Horn. xv. 28, comp. ver. 22 and L 18) had a desire 
to visit them, and since he mentions, among the Christian teachers in Home, such as had been 
converted before him, xvL 7.—P. 8.] The stock of this Christian community was no doubt 
of Jewish descent (iv. 1); but the Gentile Christian element also was considerable (Horn, xi 
18 ff., 25), as we may expect in view of the large number of Jewish proselytes in Home. W 
may safely assume that the Church was just as much founded by Gentile Christians from 
Antioch, as by Jewish Christians who witnessed the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. We learn 
moreover, from chap, xvi., that the most prominent members of the Church were adherents 
of Paul. And there is every probability that Paul, in a comprehensive church policy, had 
prepared the way for the proper founding and organization of a united congregation in 
Rome, as in Ephesus, by previously sending out faithfhl disciples—Aquila and his wife Pris¬ 
cilla. As these were his pioneers in Ephesus, so were they in Home. Says Meyer [on Horn., 
p. 21, 4th ed.] : u As Paul had been so eminently successful in Greece, it was very natural 
that apostolic men from his school should bear evangelic truth further westward, to the 
metropolis of heathendom. The banishment of the Jews from Home under Claudius 
(Sueton., Claud . 25; Acts xviii. 2) was a special occasion made use of by Providence for 
thart end. Fugitives to neighboring Greece became Christians, and disciples of Paul; and, 
after their return to Home, were heralds of Christianity, and took part in organizing a con¬ 
gregation. This is historically proved by the example of Aquila and Priscilla, who, when 
Jews, emigrated to Corinth, lived there over a year and a half in the company of Paul, and 
subsequently appeared as teachers in Rome and occupants of a house where the Roman congre¬ 
gation assembled (Rom. xvi. 8). Probably other individuals mentioned in chap, xvi were led 
by God in a similar way; but it is certain that Aquila and Priscilla occupied a most impor¬ 
tant position among the founders of the congregation; for among the many teachers whom 
Paul greets in chap, xvi., he presents his first greeting to them, and this, too, with such 
flattering commendation as he bestows upon none of the rest/’ 

The much-disputed question concerning the national and religious constituents of the 
Roman Church is intimately connected with the question as to the occasion and aim of the 
Epistle to the Homans. 

In discussing this point, we must start with certain clear distinctions. The difference 
between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians must not be confounded with the difference 
between non-Pauline and Pauline Christians. Aquila and Priscilla, for example, were Jewish 
Christians, but they belonged decidedly to the school of Paul. On the contrary, there were 
in the Galatian congregation Gentile Christians who permitted themselves to be estranged 
from the Apostle Paul by the Judaizing party spirit. Likewise, those weak brethren or 
i ewish Christians who were entangled in legalistic anxiety (do4cmr), must be distinguished 
from the false brethren, or heretical Ebionites, who gradually come into view; and so must 
we distinguish, among the Gentile Christians, those who were genuine disciples of Paul from 
those who proudly advocated an antinomian freedom of conscience. Even among the rigidly 
legalistic Christians there arose very early an antagonism between the adherents of Pharisaic 
legality and Essenic holiness. 

It is clear, not only from historical relations, but also from the present Epistle, that the 
national Jewish element in the Roman Church must have been very important, and. that it 
constituted the first basis of the Church ; see chap. ii. 17 ff ; iv. 1 ff.; vii. 4 ff. 

lion at Rome, composed of converts from the Jews and Gentiles, as is evident from the Epistle to the Romans, from th< 
return of Aquila and Priscilla (Bom. xvi. S), from Acts xviii. 17 ff., and from Tacitus's aocount of the Neronian 
persecution in July, 64. Claudius issued several edicts concerning the Jews, first favorable ones in the year 42, men* 
Honed by Josxphus, Antiq. xix, 5, 2, 3; then the edict of expulsion, a. d. 52 (Sueton., Claud. 25; Acts xviii. 2), with 
which probably the one mentioned by Dion Cassius, lx. 6, is identical. The silence of Josephus concerning the lattei 
sdist is the more easily explained from the fact that, like the contemporary edict de malhematicit Italia ptUtn&it (notioef 
'if Tacitus, Annal. xii. 521. it war never fullv executed, or else speedily recalled.—P. 8.1 
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At the same time, however, the Gentile Christian element in the Roman Church had 
become very strong, and was perhaps predominant. This we must infer from the historical 
relation. “ Christianity, which took root first among the Jews, found an easier entrance in 
Rome among the heathen, because, in Rome, the popular heathen religion had already 
incurred the contempt of both the cultivated and ignorant classes (see Gieseler, Oh. But 
i. § 11-14); therefore the inclination to Monotheism was very common, and the multitude of 
those who came over to the Jewish faith was very large (Juvenal, Batyr, x. 96 ff.; Tacit., 
Ann. xv. 44; But. v. 5 ; Seneca in Augustine, Be Civ. Dei , vii. 11; Joseph., Antiq. xviiL 8, 
5). But how much more must this liberal religion, so elevated above all the bondp of a 
repulsive legal rigorism, as it was preached by Aquilas and other Pauline teachers, receive 
attention and support at the bands of those Romans who were discontented with heathen¬ 
dom.” (Meter.) That this was really the fact in the Roman church, is evinced by the many 
appeals addressed to the Gentile Christian portion, chap. i. 5, 6, 18; chap. xi. 18 ffi, 

Both elements in the Church must have been strong, as appears from the fact that the 
Apostle places together, throughout the Epistle, Jews and Gentiles, Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians, in order to bring them into union and harmony, as, from a different funda¬ 
mental thought, he did in the Epistle to the Ephesians. In the greetings and introduction 
we find Jewish and Gentile Christians spoken of with equal regard. The theme of the 
Epistle, chap. i. 14-17, expressly applies the gospel alike to Jews and Greeks. In the ex¬ 
position of the unrighteousness of the human race, the Gentiles and Jews are placed together 
in the light of searching truth, chap. i. 18; iii. 20. Likewise, justification by faith is applied 
in the most positive manner to Jews as well as Gentiles, chap. iii. 21-v. 11. Also the partici¬ 
pation in the death of Adam and in the new life in Christ, chap. v. 12-viii. 89. So, likewise, 
the two economies of judgment and mercy in the history of the world, chaps, ix.-xi. Even 
in the exhortation the distinction again appears; the weak in faith and the free; the severe 
and the scornful; the weak and the stong, chaps, xiv.-xv. 7; yet here the other opposition 
between the non-Pauline and the Pauline Christians is also taken into account. 

Though we cannot say with absolute certainty that the Gentile Christian portion of the 
Roman church was predominant, yet it is plain that the Pauline type did predominate in 
such a measure that the Apostle looked upon the church, in spirit, as hie church. If we look 
at the single congregations in private houses, which the Apostle greets in chap, xvi., we find 
Aquila and Priscilla at the head of the first mentioned, which was probably the most promi¬ 
nent ; and these were Jewish Christians, and yet decidedly Pauline. Likewise the warm and 
friendly terms with which he greets the most of the others, prove that he could regard them 
a§ his spiritual companions in the strictest sense of the word. This can be seen here and 
there from the contents of the Epistle. As the Apostle regarded himself^ with justice, in 
the most specific sense, as the chosen Apostle to the Gentiles (chap. i. 5—a consciousness 
which, according to Gal. ii., involved neither a conflict with the apostles of the Jews, nor 
a neglect by Paul of the Jewish synagogues), he must have looked very early to the Roman 
metropolis as a sphere of labor designed for him. Accordingly, he designed at a very early 
period to establish a mission in Rome (Acts xix. 21; Rom. i*. 18). He also made timely 
preparations for the execution of this design by sending in advance his friends Aquila and 
Priscilla, and many other companions—among them the deaconess Phoebe, of Corinth—to 
Rome. For this very reason he could depart, with regard to the Romans, from his usual 
practice of making his personal apostolic labor precede a written communication. This time 
he could send an epistle first, and write to the Roman Christians ToKprjportpon airo p*povs 
(chap. xv. 15) without being embarassed by the thought that he was entering upon a foreign 
field of labor (chap. xv. 20). Nevertheless, that delicacy with which he regarded the rights 
and independence of others, especially of believers, induced him to characterize his visit to 
Rome merely as a journey through that city to Spain. He could expect, with tolerable 
certainty, that Rome would be his principal station; but in case the prevailing peculiarities 
of the church should prevent this, he could not be denic d in Rome the rights of Christian 
hospitality, by the aid of which he could proceed further. But the Judaizing element is 
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the church was not important nor far advanced, as appears from the fact that he found i 4 
necessary only to oppose legalistic anxiety in reference to fast-days and the eating of food— 
not arrogant Judaistic dogmas. 

The congregation being composed of Jewish and Gentile Christians, it could easily occui 
that the theological opinions at one time leaned to one side, and then to another. 

According to Pauet, Henke, Koppe, Kbehl, Baumgabten-Crubius, and Thiersch, the 
Jewish Christian element predominated in the church; and Baub, favoring his well-known 
Ebionitic hypothesis, has attributed to the church a mild form of Ebionism.* For an 
extended refutation of this view, which is sustained by a distortion of different passages, see 
Tholuck’s Roman* , p. 8 ff. Meter, in his introduction, passes lightiy over the attacks of 
Baur. We have no right to judge the character of the congregation at the time of Paul 
by the Judaizing tendencies which subsequently gained the ascendency there in conformity 
with the constitutional proclivity of the Roman nationality. And even in the second 
century the Roman church, as such, cannot be charged with Ebionism (see Tholuck, p. 7). 

According to Neander, RAckebt, De Wettb, Olshausen, and Meter, the Gentile 
Christian element was predominant. But even Meter confounds this view with the prepon¬ 
derance of Pauline Christianity in Rome. We must discriminate thus: The Gentile Christian 
element was strong, but the Pauline element was evidently preponderant. This was also the 
case still later, when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Philippians during his captivity in Rome, 
although here, as elsewhere in the churches after the year 60, the Jewish element increased in 
strength (Phil. i). Subsequently, the short stay of Peter in Rome, as well as the larger 
elective affinity between Jewish Christianity and the Roman nationality, gradually weakened 
the Pauline type, and, in fine, obscured it. 

If there had been already a large number of Jewish Christians in Rome, how could the 
chiefs of the Jews speak to the Apostle when he came to Rome just as they did, according 
to Acts xxviii 21, 22? Their answer was plainly evasive, in which they adhere to two 
points: that no writing of complaint against Paul had been sent to them from Jerusalem; 
and that the Christians were everywhere opposed by the Jews as a sect. Baur and Zeller 
have endeavored to derive from this apparent “contradiction” between the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans, a decisive proof of the unhistorical character of the 
Acts. For a refutation of this argument, see Kling, Studien und Kritiien for 1887, p. 801 ff. • 
Tholuck, Comment., p. 10 ff ; Meter, p. 20; my Apost. ZeUaUer, i. p. 106, and others. 

[The argument of the late Dr. Baur, and Zeller (his son-in-law), is this: The flourishing 
condition of the Christian Church at Rome, as described in the Epistle to the Romans (i. 8, 
11, 12; xv. 1, 14, 16; xvi. 19), is irreconcilable with the tone used by the leading Roman 
Jews (of vptoToi tup 'lov&aiw) in their answer to Paul, Acts xxviii. 21, 22, where they plead 
ignorance of the antecedents of the Apostle, and contemptuously characterize the Christian 
religion as a sect (atpeois) which met everywhere with contradiction (navraxov dvriXcyerm) ; 
consequently the author of the Acts must have misrepresented the real state of things in the 
interest of his doctrinal design, which was to effect a compromise between the Jewish Christian 
or Petrine, and the Gentile Christian or Pauline sections of the Church, by bringing Paul down 
to the Petrine or Jewish Christian standpoint, and by liberalizing Peter, and making both 
meet halfway. But, in the first place, the author of the Acts (which were certainly not 
written before 68 or 64—i. «, six or seven years after the Romans) must have known the 
Bpistle to the Romans, and felt the contradiction, if there was any, as well as we, the more 


* [The seme view aa to the preponderance of the Jewish element has been ably defended since by W. Mangold, 
Dtr BXmerbrttf und die Anf&nge der ROm. Qemeinde , 1866, p. 35 ff.; but be justly denies the hypothesis of Baub, that 
the Jewish Christian* in Rome were Bbioniiet. Schott, on the contrary, differs from Back and Mangold in assuming 
that the Epistle to the Romans was mainly intended for Qentile Christiana All three agree as to the atm and object 
A the Epistle, which was to justify Paul's apostolate to the Gentiles, by explaining the peculiar features of his doctrine 
and removing the objections to it, and thus to prepare the way not only for a personal visit to Rome, but also for a 
new missionary activity in the West, with Rome as the centre (comp. Mangold, l. e. p. 141). But Mangold objects 
to 8cxott that such a justification was nnneoeesary for Gentile Christiana, and hence he presupposes Jewish Chri* 
tkans.-P. &] 
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to as he himself had previously mentioned the existence of the Christian congregation ii. 
Rome (xxviii. 15). Hence, the apparent contradiction, far from exposing a wilful perversion 
of history, only proves the simplicity and veracity of the narrative, and tends, like so many 
similar instances, to confirm rather than to weaken our faith. (2.) The very manner in which 
che Jews speak of Christianity as a sect everywhere spoken against, implies its general spread 
at that time, and so far corroborates the statement of Paul. (8.) The Jews did not say that 
they had never heard of Paul at all (which would be inconsistent with their own statement 
concerning the contradiction raised everywhere against Christianity), but only that they had 
received no (official) information from Palestine which affected his moral character, or was 
unfavorable to him personally (™ rrepl aov novrjpov). And this was no doubt true; for the 
Sanhedrin of Jerusalem could have no reason to send official communication to the Jewish 
community in Rome concerning the case of Paul, before he had appealed to the tribunal of 
Cnear, and after this appeal they could not well anticipate the arrival of the Apostle ir 
Rome, as he left Caesarea soon after the appeal, at an advanced season of the year, shortly 
before the mare clausum (comp. Acts xxv. 12,13; xxvii. 1, 9), and, in all probability, before 
his enemies could even make out the necessary official papers. (4.) We must not forget the 
diplomatic and evasive character of the answer of the Jews, who, as prudent men, were 
reluctant to commit themselves unnecessarily before the trial, in view of the imperial court 
and authority, and the complicated difficulties of the case. The leaders of the Jews 
appeared on this occasion in an official capacity, and very properly (from their own stand¬ 
point) observed an official reserve.—P. 8.] 

f S. THE CERTIFICATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. ITS GENUINENESS AND 

INTEGRITY. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Romans belongs to the most indisputable books of the New 
Testament. 

Its genuineness is certified in the strongest manner by the unanimous testimony of the 
ancient Church, by the harmony of its contents with the historical character of Paul, by its 
internal weight, and its great influence upon the Church. Even the criticism of Baur, which 
rejects the most of the New Testament books, acknowledges the genuineness of this Epistle 
(with the exception of the last two chapters), besides the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
that to the Galatians. But here, as elsewhere, the testimony of this criticism is not of much 
account. Significant allusions to the Epistle can be found in the (first) epistle of Clement 
of Rome; in Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, etc. Marcion, the Gnostic, acknowl¬ 
edged it. A decided testimony in favor of this Epistle is rendered by the three great 
witnesses of the Church and of the New Testament in its principal parts— Iren^us, 
Tbrtullian, and Clement of Alexandria. Origen wrote a commentary on this Epistle. 
Even the fact that the Judaizing sects rejected it, speaks indirectly in its favor; they hated 
the Pauline doctrine contained in it.* 

On the other hand, the integrity of the Epistle has been variously opposed. Marcion 
rejected chaps, xv. and xvi. on doctrinal grounds. Heumann, in his exposition of the New 
Testament, maintains that the Epistle closed, as a first epistle, with chap, xi., and that the 
subsequent part is a new work of Paul. Sbmler wrote: Be duplici adpendice Bpisstolm Pauli 
ad Romanos. According to Paulus of Heidelberg, chap. xv. is a special epistle to the 
enlightened Christians in Rome; chap. xvi. is a special writing to the officers. Diverse, and, 
in fact, very strange conjectures have been advanced by Schulz and Schott on chap, xvi 
J. C. Chr. Schmidt denied the genuineness of the doxology, chap, xvi 25-27, because it is 
wanting in Codex F. etc.; because it is erased in other codices; and because, in Codex J t , 
and in almost all the Minuscule MSS., it stands after chap. xiv. 23. Reiche supposes that the 

* More recently, the Englishman Etaxsok, in his book on the Wserepancies qf the Four Gospel has incidentally 
attacked the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans, with trifling remarks unworthy of refutation; besides hin^ 
Bnuno Bins [a half-cracked pseudo-critic of Berlin, not to he oonftmnded with the flur superior Dr. FaamxAxn Ommm 
tiAW Bav» of Tflbingen.—P. 8.] 
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public reading of the Epistle should only extend to chap. xiv. 28, because what follows is 01 
less practical importance, and for this reason the former part has been concluded by the dox 
ology, which subsequently was made to conclude the whole Epistle. It would have been more 
appropriate to reason : Since the public reading was often concluded with chap. xiv. 28, the 
doxology was transferred from the end of the whole Epistle to this place. This would 
explain the fact that it is to be found, in later codices, after cliap. xiv. 28. Baub, in hie 
treatise on the Purpose and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans , declares chaps, xv. and xvi, 
of the Epistle to be ungenuine. Certainly these chapters interfere with the application 
of his Ebionitic hypothesis to the condition of the Homan church. He was refuted by 
Kling in the Btudien und KritiJcen (1887, No. 2), and by Olshausen (1888, No. 4). Even 
the circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies seem to present a different picture 
of the Roman Church was made by Baur a decisive argument against the genuineness of the 
last two chapters of the Epistle 1 

As far as the language of the Epistle is concerned, many Homan Catholic theologians 
have made use of the note of the Syrian scholiast on the Peshito: Paul wrote his epistle in 
Raman y in order to assert that it was originally written in Latin. Grotius, and others, with 
good reason, have understood the word Roman in the wider sense, as applied to the Greek 
language. “ The Greek composition,” says Meyer, 4 corresponds perfectly not only to the 
Hellenic culture of the Apostle himself, but also to the linguistic relations of Rome (see 
Crkdner, EM. li.y p. 888 if.), and to the analogy of the remaining early Christian literature 
directed to Rome (Ignatius, Justin, InENiEus, Hippolttus, and others).” Bolten and 
Berthold assert that the Epistle was originally written in the Aramaean language. For 
further information, see Meter, Reiche, and others, especially also the Introductions to the 
New Testament.* 


f 4. OCCASION, PURPOSE, AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The origin of the Epistle to the Romans must be traced to the close connection between 
the call and consciousness of Paul as the Apostle to the Gentiles, and Rome as the great 
metropolis of the . Gentile world. But the contents of the Epistle are determined by the 
fact that a church made up of both Jewish and Gentile Christians already existed in Rome, 
and that he had long ago prepared the way for his personal labors in Rome, and further west, 
by sending out his missionary assistants and companions. His Epistle starts with this 
preparation as a preliminary reflexion of his personal labors; that is, as the promulgation 
of the gospel both iu its theocratic purpose and in its universal constitution. In other 
words, he exhibits the gospel in its eminent fitness to comprehend Jews and Gentiles in a 
common necessity of salvation, and to build them up, on the common ground of salvation, 
into a community of faith which would combine in perfect harmony both a theocratic purpose 
and a universal spirit. 

It was natural that Paul, in view of his call to the Gentile world, should, very early in 
his career, look to the metropolis of Rome as his great aim. He longed and strove to go to 
Rome, ch. xv. 28; i. 11. The order of his apostolic labors required him first to exercise bis 
apostolic office in the East, chap. xv. 19; Acts xix. 21. Accordingly, his three Oriental 
missionary journeys had to be undertaken first, though in them he gradually approached the 
West; and besides, after each of these missionary tours, he had to secure the connection of 
his work with the metropolis at Jerusalem by a return to this city; but, in addition to all 
this, he experienced many vexatious annoyances, and therefore he could well speak of the 
great hindrances to the execution of his design (chap. L 18; xv. 22). Since it was his pur 

* [On the general nee of the Greek language in the age of the apostles, within the limits of the Roman Empire, 
comp, especially the learned work of Dr. Aluxakdul Robskts, DUcuuimu on the Qotpels , Cambridge and London, 2d 
ed. 1864, pp. 1-316. Dr. Robxrts endeavors to prove, from the undeniable foots of the New Testament, that even in 
Palestine, at the time of Christ, Greek was the oommon language of publio intercourse, and that Christ and the apostlei 
upoke for the most part in Greek, and only now and then in Aramaic. If this be so, we have, in the Gospels, net » 
translation, but the original words of our Saviour as He spoke them to the people and to the Twelve.—P. 8.1 
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pose, after his third missionary journey, to proceed from Jerusalem to Borne, his arrest in 
Jerusalem and imprisonment in Caesarea contributed to cany out this design, although it war 
for a time a new obstacle in his way; and his appeal to Caesar (Acts xxv. 10) was not only a 
requirement of necessity, but a great step toward the consummation of his wishes. But in 
Borne, too, there had arisen a hindrance in the establishment of an important society of 
Christians without his cooperation. He removed this hindrance in a threefold way. First, 
by sending his spiritual friends, Aquila and Priscilla, in advance to Rome, in order to prepare 
a place of abode for him; secondly, by his letter; thirdly, by the extension of his missionary 
purpose to Spain; so that, at all events, he might visit the congregation in Borne without 
doing violence to his apostolic principle (chap. xv. 20). His imprisonment set aside the last 
difficulty, since it even compelled him to stay two years in Rome; although be did not give 
up his plan of going further to Spain. 

The occasion and purpose of the Epistle to the Romans has been very much and very 
differently discussed both by commentators and in special treatises.* 

44 The dogmatic exposition of earlier times,” says Tholuck, 44 which was not at all 
interested in inquiring after the real historical purposes, mostly identified the aim and the 
argument of the Biblical books; in that which the Divine Spirit directed the writer tc 
record, there lay the purpose for Christendom in all ages. The historical exposition of mod 
era times seeks, by comparing the contents with the historical situation from which the writ* 
ings arose, to disclose the nearest purpose to the original readers, although some writers of the 
rationalistic school put external cause in the place of the internal, and contented themselves 
with merely accidental causes, such as the good opportunity to send a letter to Rome by the 
departure of Phoebe, the Corinthian deaconess; the sight of the Adriatic sea from the high 
coast of Illyria, and the desire thereby awakened to go to Borne (Paulus of Heidelberg).” 

The further account by Tholuck, however, does not fully harmonize with the assumption 
that earlier writers had in view only a doctrinal occasion, while the more recent comments 
tion start from an historical one.t 

• Among the essays on this subject are those by Cmn. Fried. Schmid {TQMnger Weinachieprogr am m, 1894, De 
PmuHnm ad Romano* Epietoise oontilio et argumento) ; by Baud {ZwecJc und Veranlaeeung de$ RJtmenrbriefs, in the 
Tdbinger Zeitschrift, 1886, No. 3), and his followers (see Tholuck, p. 16); by Olshauseh (in the Studien und KrlHktn , 
1838, p. 933); by Huther {Zweck und Inha.lt der noMf alien KapiUl de* Rbmerbriefs, 1846); and Tkeod. Schott (Der 
Rbmerhrief, setnem Endsweek und Oedankengang nach ausgelegt, Erlangen, 1868).—[8ince then appeared D. Wilhelm 
Max cold, The Epistle to the Roman*, and the Beginning* qf the Roman Congregation: A critical Investigation, Marburg, 
1866, pp. 188; and W. Bstschlao, The Historical Problem of the Epistle to the Romans, in the Studien und KriWeen 
for 1867, pp. 627-665. The riews of the late Dr. Bauk on the Aim and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans, were first 
published at Tfibingen, 1836, and substantially reproduced in his work on Paul, 1845, p. 832 ff., as well as in his Church 
History of the first three Centuries, 2d ed., I860, p. 62 ft; but In this last work, and in the seoond edition of the mono¬ 
graph on St. Paul (1867), he moderates the alleged antagonism of the Jewish Christians at Rome against Paul, and 
no more insists on the opinion that chapters ix.-xi constitute the doctrinal essence of the whole Epistle, to which the 
rest was made to serve merely as an introduction and an application. It must be admitted that Dr. Bade, by striking 
critical combinations, broke a new field of investigation concerning the character and condition of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians in Rome, and the aim and oooasion of the Epistle to the Romans. Theodor Schott, of Erlangen, agreeing with 
Have as to the central significance of chaps, ix., a., and xi., bnt differing from his untenable assumption of the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Jewish element in the Roman congregation, represents the Epistle as an apology of the Gentile apos» 
tolate of Paul before Gentile Christians of the Pauline school. Bnt these did not need any such apology. Mangold, in 
the able treatise just referred to, substantially renews the view of Bade as to the essentially Jewish Christian character 
of the Church of Rome, and the importance of ohaps. ix.-xi., bnt he moderates its supposed antagonism to Paul. Back, 
Schott, and Maxoold agree in giving the Epistle an apologetic aim, vis., the defenoe of Paul’s apoetolate of the Gen¬ 
tiles {Die Rechtfertigung dee paulinischen Hetdenapootolate). In this, Bbtbchla0 differs from them, and, without denying 
tide apologetio aim, he yet subordinates it (with Tholuck, Olbhaussx, Db Were, and others) to the general dogmatic 
aim of a systematic exhibition of the gospel salvation to a prevailingly Gentile Christian congregation in the metropolis 
if the world. In doing this, however, the Apostle had evidently his eye mainly upon the settlement of the dlffiealt 
problem teaching the relation of God’s ancient people to the reoently-engrafted Gentile world on the broad basis of God's 
Infinite wisdom and mercy in the unfolding of His plan of redemption. Thus, chape. ix.-xL receive their proper position 
as an outline of a philosophy of churoh history, instead of being merely regarded as a parenthetical section. Compare 
Dr. Laxse’s views in the text. The English oommentators do not trouble themselves much with this introductory 
question.—P. 8.] 

t [There were attempts at historical exegesis among the Greek fcthers of the Antiochian sohool, Thboboee of 
Mopanestia, Chrysostom, Theodoebt, and among a few Latin fothers snch as Jerome, Pbsudo-Ambrosius, and Pelawus 
en the other hand, with some of the modern oommentators the dootrlnal and practical element predominates.—P. 8.1 
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As far as the historical (more properly defined, special dogmatico-historical) occasions arc 
concerned, Ambrosiaster, Augustine, Bullinger, and Bucer have ascribed to the Epistle 
a polemical attitude against the Jewish Christians (Pellican likewise, though only in the 
way of caution)'; and in modem times, Eichhobn, Schmid, Baur, Schwegler, Zeli.er, 
KOstlin, Lutterbeck, Dietlkin, and Thiersch have, with many modifications, regarded 
the Epistle chiefly as a rectification of Jewish and Judaistic principles. 

Chrysostom and Theodoret would find, on the contrary, in the Epistle decided polemic 
references to Gentile Christian Antinomian errors such as we find among the Marcionitea, 
ValentinianB, and Manichseans. 

But those are nearer right who suppose that the Epistle was designed for the conciliatory 
counteraction both of Jewish Christian and Gentile Christian perversions. This view has been 
defended especially by Melanchthon, Du Pin, Hug, and Bertholdt. Mklanchthon says 
“ It can be seen that Paul wrote this Epistle from this cause: that the Jews would appropriate ta 
themselves redemption and eternal life by their own righteousness through the works of the 
law; and again, the heathen insisted that the Jews were cast off for having rejected Christ” 

In opposition to the historical (or better, the special dogmatico-historical) view concern¬ 
ing the occasion of the Epistle, we find the theory of a dogmatic, or, more properly, a uni¬ 
versal dogmatico-historical occasion. When the Apostle Paul, in this view, without special 
references to particular embarrassments in the Roman church, would give to this church an 
outline of the first elements of the whole gospel—according to his conception of it—he did 
it under the steady conviction of his universal calling as the special Apostle to the Gentiles, 
who must extend his labors to the specific city of the Gentiles. On this side belong 
Luther's Preface to his Commentary on the Romans, Heidegger's Enchiridion, p. 586, Tho- 
lucx, in the earlier editions of his Commentary, Olshausen, RHckert, Reichh, Kollner, 
GlSckler, and Philippi. On the different modification i of this view, see Sohott, p. 17. 
That of Olshausen is the most clearly defined. “ We can affirm,” says he [Commentary on 
the Romans, Introduction, § 6, p. 58, Germ, ed.], “ that the Epistle to the Romans contains, so 
to say, a Pauline system of divinity, since all the essential topics to which the Apostle Paul, 
in his treatment of the gospel, is accustomed to give special prominence, are here developed 
at length.” Philippi : “ The Epistle was designed to take the place of the personal preach¬ 
ing of Paul in Rome; therefore it contains a connected doctrinal statement of the specifically 
Pauline gospel, such as no other contains.” 

Schott declares: “ I must oppose decidedly, with Baur, all these views.” Yet his pro¬ 
test differs from that of Baur. By his supposition concerning the Ebionitism of the Roman 
church, Baur was misled to the monstrous conclusion, that the theme of the Epistle to the 
Romans first appears positively in the section from chaps, ix. to xi (in direct opposition to 
Thoi.uck, who, in his former editions, would find in the same part only a historical corol¬ 
lary). “ The ever-increasing number of the Gentile Christians received by Paul must have so 
far excited the pretensions of the Judaists, that even the reception of the heathen, on con¬ 
dition of circumcision, was no more acceptable to them, and the reception of the heathen 
was regarded by them as an usurpation, so long as Israel was not converted.” Schott contro¬ 
verts the opinion that “ the cause and object of the Epistle must be determined from its 
entire contents,” and confines himself to the introductory remarks of the Apostle concerning 
the purpose and cause of his Epistle. The result of his inquiry into the Prooemium is the fol¬ 
lowing : “ As Paul sets out to proclaim his gospel for the Gentiles to the nations of the West, 
he designs to visit the Christian congregation at Rome, and to enter into a closer personal 
relation to it by reciprocal acquaintance, with a view to make this congregation of the 
metropolis of the West a solid base of operation for his Gentile mission work, which was 
now to begin in the West.” But that understanding with the Roman church could be 
reached in no other way than by “ a full exposition of the nature and character of liis spofi 
tolic office, and the principles by which he was governed in his conduct.” Schott finds, 
therefore, in the Epistle, u not an exposition of the Pauline theory of Christianity, but a 
description and vindication of the Pauline system of missionary labors. 
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We object to this view, on the whole, that it puts the historical motive and the doctrinal 
in a strong contrast which is untenable. Then in particular: 

1C The distinction between the East and the West, by which the former is described ac 
the sphere of Jewish Christianity, and the latter, on the other hand, is the sphere in which 
the Apostle’s purely Gentile Christian labors began (p. 102 ff.). 

2. The supposition that the Apostle desired, in his Epistle, to lay before the church in 
Rome a complete apologetic programme of his missionary policy, in order to gain their recog¬ 
nition, and thereby find in them a point of support; but not to proclaim to the church it 
Rome the gospel as he understood it. 

8. He would place the church in Rome, by means of his admonitions, in such a condition 
that it could become a basis for his Western missionary laboro; but he did not intend that 
Rome itself should be his final object, but merely serve as a point of support for his labors in 
the West, above all in Spain. 

It is above aU things improper to separate the historical and the doctrinal cause, or to bring 
them into opposition. The Apostle to the Gentiles was under no obligation to legitimatize 
himself before the Roman church concerning his missionary labors in the West; yet, accord¬ 
ing to the principle of Apostolic order, he had to justify himself when he wrote to the 
Romans ToXfMTjpoTtpws (which certainly does not mean by way of defence, but, with more than 
usual boldness), and proclaimed to them the gospel. Plainly, the first fundamental 
thought of the Epistle is this: The call of the Apostle to the Gentiles is a call for Rome, and 
therefore the Apostle had long made the city of Rome his object. But the second fundamen¬ 
tal thought, which limits the first, is the idea of apostolic regulation. The Apostle cannot 
laj claim to the church as exclusively his own, since it had already long existed without his 
cooperation. Therefore he describes his anticipated journey as one to the heathen West—to 
Spain, the limit of the Western pagan world—in which he designs that Rome should furnish 
him a hospitable stay. Nevertheless, the Apostle was filled with the confidence that he could 
venture to address Rome as his church, and assuredly as the church in which he had to per¬ 
fect the universal union of Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity, of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. Accordingly, he unfolds the religious and moral strength of his gospel, as fully 
adapted to save Jews and Greeks, and therefore to unite them, since, with the same evidence, 
it (a.) makes Jews and Gentiles sinners alike; (b.) presents salvation in Christ with equal 
certainty to both; (c.) leads both from the same death to the new life, as the elect; (d.) 
makes plain their mutual dependence in the same divine economy of salvation (chaps, 
ix.-xl) ; («.) the gospel proves itself to be a power of sanctification for Jews and Gentiles, 
which can make both capable of being reciprocally sympathetic, and of setting them free 
from their Jewish and pagan prejudices (chap. xii. f£). By these combined considerations 
the Apostle furnishes to the Christians in Rome a real and practical proof that he, as the 
universal Apostle to the Gentiles, was also called to be indirectly the Apostle of Israel 
(chap, xi 18, 14), and of the unity of the Jewish and Gentile Christians; and that Rome, the 
iniversal church of Gentile Christians, was called, as such, to become the union church of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. And this is to be brought about by the strength of the uni¬ 
versal gospel, which unites all the elect, and which, after first announcing it by letter, he 
hopes soon to present orally, so as to make Rome the point of departure for this universal 
Christian Church. 

The matter stands, therefore, thus: The Apostle, who began his labors as the Apostle to 
the Jews (Acts ix. 22, 28), and who was afterwards in a special sense the Apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles (Acts xxii 21; Gal. ii.), now enters upon the third stage of his activity as the Apostle 
to all nations, and devotes his attention to the development of a union Church, which should 
embrace in one Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians. 

| 6. FLAGS AND TIME 07 THE COMPOSITION 07 THE EPISTLE. 

It is a very general opinion, and one sustained by various indications, that the Apostk 
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wrote the Epistle to the Romans from Corinth, daring his stay there, while on his third mis 
■ionary journey. 

According to Rom. xv. 25 if., the Apostle, when he wrote this Epistle, was about to depart 
for Jerusalem in charge of the collection from Macedonia and Achaia. But he brought thif 
collection to an end in Corinth, when on his third missionary tour, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 
1-8; 2 Cor. ix. This combination refers to the last three months’ stay of the Apostle in 
Achaia (Acts xx. 2), and especially in Corinth; since this city was the metropolis of the 
church of Achaia, and the Apostle desired to tarry here, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 1-7; 2 Cor. 
ix. 4; xii. 20; xiiL 2. It is also in favor of Corinth, that the Apostle sent the Epistle by the 
deaconess Phoebe from the Corinthian seaport Cenchre® (chap. xvi. 1, 2) ; that he greets the 
Roman Christians for his host, Gaius (chap. xvi. 28), whom we may identity with the Corin* 
thian Gaius (1 Cor. L 14); and also for Erastus, the treasurer of the city, who, according tc 
2 Tim. iv. 20 (comp. Acts xix. 22), had his home in Corinth. Dr. Paulus has tio ground 
whatever for arguing from chap. xv. 19, that the Epistle was written in a city of Illyria. 
Meter justly supposes that the Epistle was written before the Apostle—who first had the 
purpose of travelling directly from Achaia to Syria and Jenisalem—was compelled by Jewish 
persecution to return through Macedonia (see Acts xx. 8) ; for he mentions, chap xv. 25-81, 
nothing of this important matter. 

The time of the composition of the Epistle was therefore about the year 59 after Christ 
The notice, Acts xxviii 21, which seems to imply that the Roman Jews knew nothing of an 
Epistle of Paul to Rome, by no means justifies the inference (drawn by Tobleb) that the 
Epistle was written at a later time; comp f against this Flatt and Meyer. 

The Epistle was dictated by Paul to Tertius, an assistant (chap. xvi. 22). M The cause 
why Paul did not write his Epistles with his own hand, is not to be found in his want of 
practice in writing Greek,—which has no support whatever,—but in the apostolic condition, 
when others were ready to aid him.” Meter. See Gal. vi 11, and the note of the Bible- 
Work in loc. 


§ 6. The Meaning and Import of the Epistle to the Romans . 

Olshausen divides the Pauline Epistles into three classes: First, dogmatical didactic 
Epistles, then practical didactic Epistles, and finally, friendly expressions of his heart This 
division is untenable, as appears from the fact that he includes the profound christological 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, together with the Epistles to the Philippians and 
to Philemon, in the class of u letters of friendship.” It is also very insufficient to say that the 
Epistle to the Romans belongs to the dogmatic didactic class. Olshausen remarks correctly, 
that the Epistle to the Romans is most nearly related to that to the Galatians; yet he does 
aot go quite to the point, when he says: “ Both Epistles treat of the relation of law and 
gospel; but while, in Romans, this relation is viewed altogether objectively , the Epistle to the 
Galatians, on the contrary, is altogether polemical against the Judaizing Christians. Besides, 
the Epistle to the Galatians is limited solely to this relation, and treats of the same more 
briefly than is the case in the Epistle to the Romans. In the Epistle to the Romans, on the 
‘ other hand, the relation of the law and gospel is developed didactically, and scientific illy in 
the strict sense of the word,” etc. 

We have already remarked that the two Epistles are to be distinguished as specifically 
soteriological in the narrower sense of the word; but as the Epistle to the Romans describes 
justification by faith in Christ in antagonism with universal human depravity, the Epistle to 
the Galatians, on the contrary, is directed against false justification from the works of the 
lav. At the same time, the Epistle to the Romans is constructed on a broader basis than that 
to the Galatians, since it deals both with heathenism and Judaism. The Epistle purposes to 
show, that neither the Gentiles were saved by God’s revelation in nature and in the con 
science, nor the Jews by the written law of the Old Testament; and he extends humaa 
depravity and the counteracting redemption through three stages of development in the mos 4 
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universal and exhaustive contemplation, to which an equally comprehensive practical appli 
eation must correspond. 

Although the Epistle to the Romans belongs, in the chronological order, in the middle of 
the Pauline Epistles, yet its primacy has been recognized in manifest opposition to the alleged 
primacy of the Roman Bishop. The Epistle to the Romans, in its Pauline type, opposes, by 
its doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law, the system of Rome; s* 
that even to-day it can be regarded as an Epistle especially directed “ to the Romans.” 

The early Church, in its disposition of the^w Testament canon, especially the so-called 
“ Apostclos [as distinct from the “ Gospel ”], placed the Epistle to the Romans, because of its 
importance, and with regard, at the same time, to the high standing of the Roman congrega¬ 
tion, at the head of the Pauline Epistles. Still more did the Reformation bring it into its 
proper light. “It was,” says Tholuck, “from the fundamental truth developed in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, that the Reformation took its start in its opposition to 
the Judaism which had crept into the Christian Church. Thus the doctrine of justification 
by faith became its dogmatic centre. Hence the importance attached to this Epistle by the 
Protestant Church. The exposition of this Epistle was Melanchtbon's favorite course of 
lectures, which he repeated again and again almost without interruption; and, as Demosthenes 
did with Thucydides, he twice transcribed this Epistle with his own hand, in order to impress 
it more deeply on his memory (Stbobel, Literaturgeschichte der Loci Melanchihon's, p. 18). 
Since he here found a development of the chief articles of the Christian faith, he based on 
the Epistle to the Romans the first doctrinal system of the renovated Church, Melaxchthon’s 
loci Communes, 1521. Henceforth the Epistle was regarded as a compendium of Biblical 
dogmatics, and under this point of view, Olshausen also advises to begin exegetical studiee 
with the same. But following the succession of thought from chap. i. 11, we would rather 
find in it a Christian Philosophy of Universal History (comp. Baur, Paulus , p. 657).” By the 
latter construction, however, the christological apx as well as the eschatological r*Xof, would 
receive too little attention. The soteriology is certainly pictured forth with its opposite, 
ponerology, in the most comprehensive way; and both heathendom and Judaism are described 
under a point of view which comprehends them both. Olshausen is of the opinion that 
Luther commented only on the Epistle to the Galatians, because the relation between the law 
and the gospel are treated exclusively in it, and because he would avoid discussion on the 
mysterious doctrine of predestination (Rom. ix. if.). But Luther certainly expressed himself 
pointedly enongh elsewhere on predestination. [He servo arbitrio , against Erasmus.] The 
Epistle to the Galatians lay nearer to his purpose, because this Epistle brings out the doctrine 
of justification by faith in the strongest and clearest contrast to the false justification by 
works. From Luther's own preface to the Epistle to the Romans we learn how highly he 
appreciated that Epistle. On the importance of the Epistle for the Church in its inclination 
to legalism, and in its relation to the personal experience of Paul, and on its difficulties, see 
OLSHAUSEN, p. 54 ff. 

[8. T Coleridge, in his Table-Talk (June 15, 1888), calls St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
“ the moot profound work in existence,” and says: “ The only fit commentator on Paul was 
Luther— not by any means such a gentleman as the Apostle, but almost as great a genius.”— 
P <U 


| 7. THE CONTENTS AND DIVISION. 

A. The Contents . 

The Epistle to the Romans—in its sixteen chapters the most comprehensive of the Pauline 
Epistles—unites most intimately the character of a dogmatic epistle of instruction with the 
character of an ecclesiastical address in a specific, personal relation. Proceeding from the 
standpoint of his apostleship to the Gentiles, and after a satisfactory conclusion of hie 
apostolic labors in the East, the Apostle designs to prepare the Christian church in Rome tr 
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be the centre and starting-point of labore reaching to the farthest West (Spain). His work ia 
the West should be universal, not merely as it united the West and East in Christ, but also si 
It constituted in Borne the peculiar type for the united church of Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians. The Apostle to the heathen is, in his consciousness, perfectly ripened into 
the apostle for the nations; and in this sense he intends to clothe the church at Rome with 
the prestige of s church of the nations, which he might regard as of his own institution, and 
make use of as the home of his universal activity. 

To this purpose, the change of the Roman church from uncertain authority into a fixed 
institution of Pauline authority, corresponds the universal soteriological doctrine of the 
Epistle, as related to the universal ecclesiastical call of Paul. All men, viewed under the 
antagonism of Jews and heathen, are, in consequence of the prostitution of the living Divine 
glory, regarded as sinners, destitute of righteousness and merit before God; and all men have 
a common mercy-seat for pardon in Christ; all should pass from the old life of death in sin, 
or in the flesh and under the law, to the new life in Christ, in the spirit and in liberty; all 
were included under the judgment of unbelief, and all should experience Divine compassion. 
On this dogmatic foundation the church at Rome should be completely based; and in accord¬ 
ance therewith, it should regulate its internal relation between Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians, as well as its external relation to the world; but it must also, in accordance with 
this principle, perceive that its call as the central city of the Western Church can only be 
actualized by first acknowledging the call of Paul, and committing itself to him, as a point 
of departure in his universal work. 

This Epistle has a unique character in relation to the Apostle, since he wrote it to a 
church which he had not established, and had not even once visited. But the anomalous char¬ 
acter of this fact may be thus explained: The church was, on one hand, still perfectly vacant 
from all apostolical authority, and it was thus far not yet frilly organized as a church; and, 
on the other hand, it was not only naturally related to the Apostle to the Gentiles as the 
church of the world’s metropolis, but had been long previously visited by him in spirit, and 
was accordingly taken possession of by his pupils and assistants as his sphere of labor (see 
chap. xvL). The case was similar with the Epistle to the Colossians, though the Apostle 
may be regarded as the indirect founder of this church (by Epaphras). 

In its dogmatic aspect, the Epistle to the Romans possesses a decidedly eoterioloyioal char¬ 
acter. As to its form, it resembles, in its cautions tone, the Epistle to the Galatians; for the 
Apostle probes the former church, and asks whether it be already his church ? and of the 
latter, he asks whether it eUU be his church f (Rom. xv. 15,16 ; Gal. iv. 19, 20). 

[The Epistle to the Romans, and that to the Galatians, treat of the same theme, viz^ 
justification by free grace through faith in Christ, or rather, the deeper and broader doctrine 
of a personal life-union of the believer with Christ; but the latter is apologetic and polemic 
against the Judaizing pseudo-apostles, who labored to undermine Paul’s authority, and to 
enforce the yoke of legalism upon a church of his own planting; while the former, written to 
strangers, opposes no particular class of men, but only the corrupt tendencies of the human 
heart Both supplement each other, and constitute the grand charter of evangelical freedom 
in Christ—P. 8.] 

The Epistle to the Romans has this in common with the Epistle to the Ephesians, that it 
shows how salvation in Christ transforms Gentiles and Jews into one Church of God; but in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians he establishes this unity on the christological principle, while in 
the Epistle to the Romans, it is effected by the soteriology. The relation of the Romans to 
the Colossians is similar to the one just described. [But with this difference, that the christo¬ 
logical element prevails in the Epistle to the Colossians, the ecclesiological in that to the 
Ephesians.—P. 8.] 

In its ecclesiastical and practical character the Epistle to the Romans resembles those to 
the Corinthians. But in the former case the Apostle has yet to establish an authority and 
nstitution, while in the latter he has to maintain them. 

In the section from cnap. ix. to xx, this Epistle approaches the eschatological contents of 
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the Epistles to the Thessalonians. The greetings in chap, xvi remind ns of the Epistle to th< 
Philippians; the practical portion reminds ns of the Pastoral Epistles. 

In this Epistle the idea of piety or of righteousness, as a living worship of God, is peculiarly 
prominent; perhaps produced by the decided predominance of the practical element in the 
Roman conception of coitus. The fall of man commenced with the great peccatum omimmi$ : 
Men, regardless of the natural revelation of God, forsook the living worship and praise of Go< 
chap, i 21). Therefore the development of corruption among the heathen is shown in an 
sternal symbolism, which more and more sinks into a mythical idolatry, and results in a 
growing perversion and decay of morals (chap, i 22-82); but among the Jews, in the fearftd 
caricature into which even its religious zeal is turned by its fleshly fanaticism (chap. ii. 
17-24). Therefore is salvation for faith represented by the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies 
(chap. iii. 28), and faith is a priestly free access to grace (chap. v. 2), which converts the 
whole subsequent life of the Christian into a song of praise (vers. 8-11). Therefore the crown 
of the new life is a revelation of the glory of the children of God, which is guaranteed by the 
spirit of prayer on the part of the faithful (chap. viii.). Therefore, finally, must the economi¬ 
cally limited judgment of God on Israel, and the whole economy of salvation in reference to 
the dark history of the world, contribute to the glory of God (chap, zi 86). The new life is 
consequently represented as the direct contrast to the fall of man. As the living service of 
God ceased with the latter, so now is the true spiritual service of God restored in the lives of 
Christians, since they dedicate their bodies as living sacrifices to God (chap. xii. 1 ft). Thi 
temporal authority (chap. xiii. 1 ft) stands in a subservient (ver. 4) and liturgical (ver. 6) 
relation to the living divine service of Christians. In its great moral significance, which also 
requires a moral and free recognition (ver. 6), it is unconsciously subject to the highest aim 
and goal of human history—the glory of God through Christ. The Church must be con¬ 
formed to this glory; it must be an instrument for the object that all nations should praise 
God (chap. zv. 11). The Epistle is directed to this end: it is a priestly work to make the 
heathen an acceptable offering of God (chap. xv. 16). It finally corresponds to this concep¬ 
tion of the kingdom of God as a restored and real worship, that the Apostle concludes with a 
liturgical doxology, in which faith in the promises and announcements of the gospel responds 
to the living God of revelation with an eternal Amen (chap, xvi 25-27)—a passage which 
may be explained by a comparison with 1 Cor. xiv. 16; 2 Cor. i 20; Heb. xii. 22; xiiL 16; 
Rev. iv. 10. 

The church at Rome must, therefore, in accordance with its call, become a focus for the 
restoration of the living, real, and universal worship of God by the nations, as the institution 
of Paul, the universal Apostle of the nations. It must become the point of departure of the 
Church of the Western nations, in the sense in which the word catholic had been originally 
used; that is, in harmony with the religious and moral necessities of humanity, in harmony 
with the moral significance and mission of the state, in harmony with the free as well as with 
the anxious consciences of the faithfhl on the bads of justification by frith without the works 
of the law. 


B. The Arrangement. 
tbs nrraoDUcnoir asj> fundamsntai thsmx. 

The apostolate of Paul appointed for the glory of the name of God by means of the 
gospel of Christ, and of the revelation of the justice of God for faith throughout the whole 
world, among Jews and Gentiles, chap, i. 1-17. 

it Section .—The inscription and greeting. The Apostle; his call; his apostolic office; his 
greeting of the saints in Rome, ven. 1-7. 

9 d Section .—The point of connection. The fame of the faith of the Christians at Rome in all 
the world; and his desire and purpose to come to them to announce the gospel to them 
vara 8-15. 
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3d Section .—The fundamental theme. The joyful readiness of the Apostle to proclaim th« 
gospel of Christ, since it is the power of God to save Jews and Gentiles—as a revelation oJ 
the righteousness of God by and for faith, vers. 16, 17. 

' Part Pint. 

The doctrine of righteousness by faith, as the restoration of the true wonhip of God chap. 
3 19-chap, xi 


FIRST DIVISION. 

Sin and grace in their first antagonism. The real appearance of corruption and salvation 
Righteousness by faith. The wrath of God on all injustice of men; that is, the actual cor 
ruption of the world in its growth for death hastened by the judgment of God; and the 
antagonistic justification of sinners by the propitiation or pardon in Christ, through faith 
chap. i. 18-v. 11. 

1 st Section. —The beginning of all real corruption in the world, and of the Gentiles in par¬ 
ticular, and God's judgment on the same ; the neglect of the general revelation of God by 
the creation, in the omission of the real worship of God by praise and thanksgiving, chap, 
i. 18-21. 

2 d Section. —The development of heathen corruption under the judicial abandonment on 
God’s side (the withdrawal of His Spirit). From symbolism to the worship of images 
and beasts; from theoretical to practical corruption; from natural sins to unnatural and 
abominable ones, to the development of all vices and crimes, to the demoniacal lust for 
sin, and to evil maxims themselves, chap. i. 22-82. 

Zd Section. —Transition from the corruption of the Gentiles to the corruption of the Jews. 
The genuine Jews. The higher universal antagonism above the antagonism of heathendom and 
Judaism: striving and opposing men. The universality of corruption, and, with the uni¬ 
versality of guilt, the worst corruption : judging the neighbor. The guilt of this uncharita¬ 
ble judgment is intensified by the continuance of a general antagonism of pious, striving 
men, and of stiff-necked enemies of the truth throughout the world, within the genera) 
corruption, over against the righteous and impartial government of God; this, too, by 
virtue of the continuance of God’s general legislation in the conscience. The revelation 
of the antagonism of Gentiles true to the law, and of Jews who despised the law on the 
day of the proclamation of the gospel , chap. ii. 1-16. 
ith Section .— The real Jews. The increased corruption of the Jew in his false zeal for the law 
(a counterpart of the corruption of the heathen in his symbolism). The fanatical and 
wicked method of the Jews in handling the law with legal pride, and of corrupting it by 
false application and unfaithfulness, an occasion for defaming the name of God among the 
heathen, chap. ii. 17-24. 

i th Section.—The use of circumcision : an adjustment of the need of salvation by the knowl¬ 
edge of sin. The circumcision which becomes the foreskin, and the foreskin which be¬ 
comes circumcision; or, the external Jew can possibly become an internal Gentile, while the 
external Gentile can become an internal Jew. It is not the dead possession of the law, but 
fidelity to the law, that is of use. It does not produce a pride of the law, but knowledge 
of sin—that is, of the necessity of salvation. The advantage of circumcision consiste 
herein: that to the Jews are committed those declarations of God, that law, by which al : 
men are represented under the penalty of sin. Sin represented as acknowledged guilt over 
against the law. chap. ii. 25-iii. 20. 

6 Q. Section. —The revelation of God’s righteousness without the law l>y faith in Christ, for all 
sinners without distinction, by the representation of Christ as the Mediator (Propitiator) • 
the righteousness of God as justifying righteousness, chap. iii. 21-26. 

1th Section.— The abrogation of the vain glory (or self-praise) of man by the law of faith 
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Justification by faith without the works of the law. First proof from experience: God if 
the God of the heathen as well as of the Jews; which fact is shorn by the faith of the 
Gentiles, as well as by the true renewal of the law by faith, vers. 27-81. 

$th Section .—Second proof of the righteousness by faith: from the Scriptures, and this from 
the history of the faith of Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews themselves. Abraham is the 
father of faith to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, because he had been justified in the 
foreskin as a heathen, and because he had received circumcision as a seal of justification by 
frith. David is also a witness of righteousness by faith. Abraham in his faith in the 
word of the personal God of revelation, and especially in the promise of Isaac, a type of 
all believers in the miracle of the resurrection of Christ, chap. iv. 

$th Section .—The fruit of justification. Peace with God and the development of ne v life to 
the fulfilment of Christian hope. The new worship of God by the Christians. They have 
free access to grace in the Most Holy. Therefore they boast of their hope in the glory of 
God; and glory even in the afflictions they suffer, by which this hope is perfected. The 
love of God in Christ as the guaranty of the realization of Christian hope. Christ’s death 
our reconciliation: Christ’s life our blessedness. Its bloom: the joyous glorying that God 
is our God, chap v. 1-11. 


SECOND DIVISION. 

Sin and grace in their second antagonism (as in their second power), according to their 
operations in human nature and in nature generally. The sinful corruption of the world 
proceeding from Adam and made the common inheritance of man; and the life of Christ as 
the internal vital principle of the new birth for new life in single believers, in all humanity, 
and in the whole created world. The principle of death in sin, and the principle of the new 
life; as well as the glorification of all nature in righteousness, chap. v. 12-viii. 39. 


I st Section .—The sin of Adam as the mighty principle of death, and the grace of God in 
Christ as the mightier principle of the new life in individual human nature, and in whole 
humanity. The law as the medium of the completed consciousness of sin and guilt, chap. 

v. 12-21. 

2d Section .—Call to the new life in grace. The contradiction between sin and grace. The 
vocation of the Christians to new life, since they, by baptism in the death of Christ, are 
changed from the sphere of sin and death into the sphere of righteousness and life, chap. 

vi. 1-11. 

M Section .—The essential emancipation and actual departure of Christians from the service 
of sin unto death into the service of righteousness unto life, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they are dead to sin, vers. 12-28. 

4 th Section .—The essential transfer and actual transition of Christians from the service of the 
letter under the law to the service of the Spirit under grace, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they (by the law) are dead to the 
law, chap. vii. 1-6. 

5 th Section .—The law in its holy appointment to lead over, by the feeling of death, to new life 
in grace. The development of the law from the exterior to the internal. The experience 
of Paul a life-picture of the battle under the law as the transition from the old life in the 
law to the new life in frith, vers. 7-26. 

6& Section .—The Christian life, or life in Christ as the new life according to the law of the 
Spirit, as walking in the Spirit. The fulfilment and exaltation of the law to be the law of 
the Spirit in Christ The law of the Spirit as principle of the new life of adoption, and 
of the exaltation of the faithM and of humanity to the liberation and glorification of the 
creature, to the new world of life in love, chap, viii 

a. The Spirit as the Mediator of the atonement and witness of adoption, vers. 1-16. 

A The Spirit a surety of the Inheritance of fhture glory. (1.) The subjective certain!) 
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of fhture perfection, or the spiritualization and glorification of Christian life, Ten 
17-27. (2.) The objectiTe certainty of future perfection in glory, Ten. 28-22. 


THIRD DIVISION. 

Bin and grace in their third antagonism (in their third power). The hardness of heart and 
Ihe economical judgment on hardness of heart (the historical curse on sin), and the turning 
of the judgment to the rescue by the power of Divine sympathy at the progress of universal 
history. The historical development of sin to the execution of the judgment, and the revela¬ 
tion of salvation in demonstration of mercy. The intimate connection of God's acts of 
judgment and rescue; the latter being conditioned by the former, chaps. ix.-xL 

lit Section .—The dark mystery of the judgment of God in Israel, and its solution, chap. ix. 

a. The painfhl contrast of the misery of the Jews in opposition to the portrayed hap¬ 
piness of the Christians, who, for the most part, came from the Gentiles. The sorrow 
of the Apostle at the evident failure of the destiny of his people, chap. ix. 1-5. 

A The ecstasy of the Apostle in the thought that the promise of God would neverthe¬ 
less hold good for Israel. The proofs therefor, chap. ix. 6-88. 

2 d Section .—More decided explanation of the mysterious fact: The unbelief of IsraeL The 
faith of the Gentiles, already foretold in the Old Testament, chap. x. 

a. The fact is no fatalistic destiny, vers. 1, 2. 

A It rests rather on the antagonism between the self-righteousness as the supposed 
righteousness from the law, and the righteousness which is by faith, vers. 8-5. 

e. The righteousness by faith, although proceeding from Israel, is nevertheless, accord¬ 
ing to Old Testament prophecy, accessible to all men because of its nature. Proof: 
The unbelief of the Jews as well as the faith of the heathen is foretold already in 
the Old Testament, vers. 6-21. 

I d Section .—The concluding gracious solution of the mystery, or the turning of judgment to 
the rescue of Israel. The judgment of God on Israel is not a judgment of reprobation. 
God's economy of salvation in His Providence over the chosen of Israel and of the multi¬ 
tude—Jews and Gentiles—over the intertwining of judgment and rescue, by which all 
Israel should come, through the fhlness of the Gentiles, to faith and happiness. The 
universality of judgment and compassion. Doxology, chap. xi. 

a. Israel is not rejected; the elect (the kernel) are saved, vers. 1-6. 

A The hardening of the hearts of the remainder becomes a condition for the conversion 
of the Gentiles, vers. 7-11. 

c. On the other hand, the conversion of the Gentiles became also a means for the con¬ 
version of Israel, vers. 11-18. 

d. The fact itself is a conditional one. The Gentiles can yet individually become 
unbelieving, and the Jews, on the other hand, believing, vers. 18-24. 

e. The last word, or the mystery of Divine Providence in its economy of salvation. 
AH will contribute to the glory of God, vers. 25-86. 


Part Second. 

The practical theme: The vocation of the Roman Christians, on the ground of their 
accomplished salvation or of the mercy of God (which will be extended to all) to represent 
the living worship of God in the consummation of the real burnt offering, and to constitute a 
universal Christian church-life for the realization of the call of all nations to praise and 
glorify God; so that they may also acknowledge and maintain the universal call of the 
Apostle. The recommendation of bis companions, assistants, and friends, in the sending of 
his greetings t them for the purpose of the true development of the Church, and as a coon 
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terpart, his warning against Judaizing or paganizing errorists. Greetings, invocation of 
blessings, chap. xii. 1-xvi 27. 


FEB8T DIVISION. 

The ceP of the Roman Christians to a universal Christian deportment, chap, xii 1-xv. 18. 

1st Section. —The practical theme, vers. 1, 2. The proper conduct of the Christians toward 
the community of the brethren for the establishment of a harmonious church life, chap, 
xii 1-8. 

2 d Section. —The true conduct of the Christians in all personal relations. For their own life, 
toward the brethren, toward everybody, and even toward enemies, chap, xii 9-21. 

U Section. —Christian universalism (Roman Catholicism in Paul’s sense) in the proper conduct 
toward those in authority (the heathen state), which also possesses an official and liturgical 
service in the household of God. The object and aim of government, chap, xiii 1-4. 

4 th Section. —Proper conduct toward the world in generaL Legal fellowship with the world. 
The recognition of the rights of the world in the justice and also in the strength of the 
love of our neighbor. The separation from the ungodly nature of the old world (the dark 
character of heathendom). The universality and its sanctification by the true separation, 
vers. 7-14. 

fftA Section. —The true practice of the living worship of God in the management and adjust¬ 
ment of the differences between the weak or perplexed (the slaves of the law) and the 
strong (inclined to disregard, and Antinomian transgression in freedom). The Christian 
universality of social life (to take and give no offence), chap. xiv. 1-xv. 4. 

a. Reciprocal regard, forbearance, and recognition between the weak and the strong. 
Special warning against giving offence to the weak, chap. xiv. 1-18. 

b. Of giving offence, and despising forbearance to the weak, chap. xiv. 18-xvi. 

c. Reciprocal edification in self-denial after the example of Christ, chap. xv. 2-4. 

6tA Section. —Admonition to the harmony of all the members of the congregation to the praise 
of God on the ground of the grace of God, in which Christ has accepted Jews and Gentiles. 
Reference to the vocation of all nations to praise God even according to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and encouragement of the Roman Christians to an unbounded hope in this relation, 
in agreement with their call, chap. xv. 5-18. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

The call of the Apostle to a universal apostleship, and his consequent relation to tn« 

Roman church, as the point of departure for the universal apostleship in the West, chap. xv. 

14-88. 

a. The Apostle declares, almost apologizingly, that his writing to the Romans was the 
result of his call to make the heathen in priestly operation an acceptable offering to 
God; and he gives information on the general completion of his work in the East 
(to Illyria), and the results of the same, vers. 14-19. 

b. His principle not to invade the sphere of others (a conduct opposite to that of all 
sect-makers). The consequent impediment to come directly to Rome, where Chris¬ 
tian congregations already existed. Nevertheless, his desire to labor for them, which 
was in harmony with his call. His hesitation not being completely removed, he 
describes his anticipated visit to Rome as a temporary stay for the better prosecu 
tion of his journey through Rome to Spain; that is, to the limits of the West, 
without doubt in expectation that the church will welcome him and commit itself 

' to his direction, vers. 20-24. 

e, His last hindrance from his journey to Rome. The mention of the collections, a 
proof of his love to the believing Israelites, an expression of the proper conduct of 
Gentile Christians to Jewish Christians. Another announcement of his journey 
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through Rome and of his visit in the spirit of apostolical refinement. Forebodm^ 
reference to the animosity of the unfaithful in Judaea, and a request for prayer that 
he might be permitted to accomplish his purpose of coming to them, vers. 23-83. 


THIRD DIVISION. 

The recommendation of his predecessors, companions, and assistants, in a succession ol 
greetings, united with a warning against separatists heretics (Jews and Gentiles), who could 
hinder and even destroy Rome's destiny and his apostolic mission. Yet ike God of peace toiU 
Shortly bruize Satan wider their feet . Invocation of blessing, chap. xvi. 1-20. 

a. The deaconess Phoebe, vers. 1, 2. 

b. The greetings, vers. 3-16. The warning, and the invocation of blessing, vers. 17-20. 

CONCLUSION. 

The greetings of the Pauline circle to the church at Rome, and the invocation of blessings 
by Paul himself. His doxological sealing of the gospel of the justifying grace of God in 
Christ for all nations, vers. 21-27. 

a. The greetings. 

b. The doxological sealing of the gospel for eternity in accordance with the ftmda- 
mental devotional thought of his Epistle. The Amen of the Church through Christ, 
as the response to the gospel of Christ, vers. 25-27. 

Now to Him that is of power (in the gospel) to stablish you 

According to my gospel, etc. 

According to the revelation of the mystery, etc. 

According to the commandment of the everlasting God, 

To God only wise, 

Be glory through Jesus Christ 
For ever! Amen 1 


4PPENDDL —Table or Peri copes, or Scripture Lessons for the Tear, in the Epistle to thi 

Romans. 


1. Advent.Rom. xiii. 11-14. 

8. “ Rom. xv. 4-13. 

let Sunday after Epiphany... Rom. xii. 1-6. 

9d “ ** “ Rom. xii. 7-16. 

Sd “ “ **.... Rom. xii. 17-91. 

4th “ u “ .... Rom. xiii. 8-10. 

Trinity. Rom. xi. 83-36. 


4th Sunday after Trinity.Rom. viii. 18-28. 

(Visitation of Mary.) Rom. xii. 9-16. 

6th Sunday after Trinity.Rom. vi. 3-1L 

7th “ “ “ .... Rom.vi. 19-83. 

8th “ “ “ .... Rom. viii. 19-17. 

27th “ “ “ .... Rom. liL 91-95. 


$ 8. LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS.* 

See the foregoing catalogues of Pauline literature in general. Also the catalogues in 
Lilienthal’s Bi W. Archivarius, p. 247 ff., where there is a rich catalogue of the older works 
on single passages of the Epistle; Fuhrmann’b Handbook der theol. Literatur , ii. p. 326; 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur , voL i. p. 255 ft; ii p. 121; Supplement, p. 89; Danz, 
in his Universalwdrterbueh der theol. Literatur, p. 846, and in the supplementary number, p. 
9b, who gives an extensive catalogue of literature, not only to the entire Epistle, but on 
single divisions and chapters; Guericke, Nevrtestamenttiche Isagogxk [8d ed., 1868, pp. 276 
and 309]; Reuss [History of ike Holy Scriptures of ike Ne to Testament, 4th ed., 1864, p. (8]. 
Reichb [Commentary on the Homans , 1838, vol. i] p. 95 ff. [Comp, the catalogue of English 
works on all the Epistles, and on the separate portions of the same, in Daruno, Oyehpesik 
B&Uographica (subject: Holy Scriptures), London, 1859.] 

* (In the original, this motion is 17, and preoedes the one on the Contents and Division*—P. 8.1 
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Commentaries.—Tholuck enumerates, p. 26 if., as expositors: * 

1. Among the Church fathers: Origen [+251, only in the mutilated Latin version ol 
Ruvim us, Orig. Opera , ed. Delarue, tom. iv.—P. S.], Chrysostom [f406, EomU. xxxii. in ep. 
ad Bom. Opera , ed. Bened. tom. ix., an English translation in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers, vols. vii., 1841], T heodoret [+457, Comment, in ep. ad Rom.], Theodore of 
4op8VB8TIA [t429, Fragments, collected by Fried. Fritzsche, in Theod. Mops, in N. T. 
Comm., 1847], Theophylact [eleventh century], CEkumenius [tenth century], Greek scholi 
ast of the Moskow Godd. in Matthew [and in J. A. Cramer’s Catenas in 8. Pauli ep. ad Bom 
Oxon. 1844]. Among the Latin fathers: Augustine [t430],t Pklagius,} Hilarius (the 
Ambro8iastbr).§ 

2. Expositors of the Middle Ages: Herveus [middle of the twelfth century], Hugo of 
St. Victor [+1141], Abelard [tH42], Thomas Aquinas [+1274, ignorant of Greek, but very 
profound and acute]. 

8. Roman Catholic expositors since the Reformation : Erasmus [fl686], W. Este [fl618], 
* a number of Jesuit expositors, among whom Ben. Justinian [1612], Cornelius a Lapidf 
[1614, 14th ed., Lugd. 1688], Calmet [+1757], are prominent. For later ones, see below. 

4. Protestant expositors down to the beginning of the seventeenth century: 

a. Reformed (Calvinistic) commentators: Calvin [new ed., Halle, 1831], “ a model of 
simple and precise exposition ” (German translation by E. W. Krummacher and L. Ben¬ 
der, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1837),| Beza [4th ed., 1698], Zwingli [Opera, tom. iii.], Pelli- 
canus, Bullinger [1687], Bucer [1686], Aretius [1603], Pareus [1608], Piscator 
[1601]. 

b. Lutherans: Luther (his celebrated Preface to the Epistle to the Romans), Melanch- 
thon ( Annotations , 1622; Commentarii, 1682),+ Bugenhagen, Brenz, Camerarius, Hun- 
nius, Balduin. 

6. Protestant expositors to the middle of the eighteenth century: 

Reformed: Drusius [+1612], De Dieu [+1642], Heinsius [11665], the two Capellus, 
Hammond [1653], Clericus [1698], Cocceius [+1669], (very prominent). 


* [The dates and editions are added by the American editor.] 

t [8 t. Augustins has only commented on the first seven verses of the Epistle to the Romans, in his InchocUa exposilie 
ep. ad Bowl Opera , ed. Bened., tom. iii. p. 926 sqq., and on eome select passages, in expos, quarundampropositionum ex ep. 
ad Rom., 1. c., p. 903 sqq. It is a remarkable fact that Augustins, who, of all the fathers, came nearest the Protes¬ 
ta * t evangelical doctrines of sin and grace as taught by 8t. Paul, held essentially the Roman Catholio view of justifica¬ 
tion as being identical with sanctification, while his antagonist, Pblaoius, like the Reformers, explained Paul’s justi¬ 
fication as a forensic act that consists in the remission of sins. Comp, my History qf the Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 
812, 846. In his anti-Pelagian writings, Augustins makes frequent use of the Epistle to the Romans, and the other 
Pauline Epistles, which contributed much to his conversion. But he was a profound theologian rather than a learned 
commentator, and had a very imperfect knowledge of the Greek, and no knowledge whatever of the Hebrew. Upon the 
whole, the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians in their true genius and import remained a sealed book to the 
Church at large till the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The sense of the Scriptures unfolds itself gradually to 
the mind of the Church, and every book has its age in which its peculiar power is felt in the life, and brought out in 
the knowledge and exposition of congenial divines more dearly and fbrdbly than ever before.—P. S.] 

t [The commentary of the heretical Pblaoius on the Panline Epistles is brief and superficial, bnt betrays no mean 
talent far plain, popular, and practical common-sense exposition of the Scriptures. By a singular irony of history, the 
commentaries, together with some other writings of Pblaoius in which be develops his heretical system (the Epistola ad 
Demetriadem, and his Ubetius fidei addressed to Pope Innooent I.), have been preserved as supposed works of his bitter 
antagonist, St. Jshohb (in the deventh tome of Vallarsi’s edition; oomp. my Church Hist., iii. p. 791 and p. 985). The 
commentaries, however, have undergone some emendations by the hand of Cassiodorus (comp. Cass., De instituL dMn. 
liter*, c. 8)t—P. 8.) 

$ (The oommentary of Ambeosiastzr, so called, or Pbkuoo-Ambbosiub, on the Pauline Epistles, is incorporated m 
the works at Ambbosb, and is generally ascribed to a Roman deacon, Hilary, of the fourth century (about 880). Augus¬ 
tine refen to it twice under this name, Contra duos Bpp. Pelag. iv. 7, Opera, x. p. 472. Ambrosiastbr exhibits t 
talent far historical exposition (like Pblaoius), hut is obscure and inconsistent. Upon the whole the patristic exegeds 
was not grammatical and historical, bnt dogmatical and practical.—P. S.J 

I [English translation of Calvin on the Romans, by Orasrontsa Bosdbll, F. Boson, a&u John Owns. Edint 
Calvin TranaL Boa, 1844 and 1849.-P. 8.1 

1 [Mmtbb (Preface to the 4th ed. of his Com.) calls Mblanchthon’s “ Bnarratio” of 1556, “ his ripest exegeH— 
fault" The ** Commentaries n of Melancbthon appeared also in 1540, and in a new edition by Nickbl in 1861. Labs* 
fallowing Tholuck, retor t to older editions.—P. 61 
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Lutherans of the seventeenth century: Erasmus Schmid [+1687], Cauxtus [Posthumoui 
Lectures, 1664], Calovius [fl688, author of the Biblia IUustrata, 1672, against Grottos] 
Sfbner [tl705], Christ. Wolf [Cura PhUUogica ot Critica, 1782], Bengel’s Gnomon N. T 
(1742); “ on account of its great worth, lately edited several times, both in the original Latin, 
and in German and English translations.” )* 

Arminians: Grottos [Annotation** in Nov. Test., 1646], Limboroh [fl712], Tur* 
rbtinb [fl787], (numbered by Tholuok in this school, though perhaps uiyustly), Wetbtkdk 
(in his edition of the Greek Testament, with parallel passagess from the classical authors, 
1751). 

Sodnians: Crbll [+1638], Bchlichting [11661], Przipzov. 

6. Evangelical expositors, from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the present 
time: 

Period of transition: Hbumann [fl764], Moshrim [fl770], Joh. Bbhj. Oarpzov ( u the 
fourth of this name,” 1758), Morus [+1794], Christian Schmid [tl774]; above all, Sbmtjeb 
[1791]. Koppr [8d ed., 1824] also belongs here. 

Latest period: Tholuck (1st ed., 1824),+ Flatt [1825], Stenrrsen (Danish, 1829), Klee 
[Roman Catholic, 1880], Beneckb [1881], RUckert [2d ed., 1889], Paulus, Moses Stuart 
[Andover, Mass., 1882], Charles Hodge [Princeton, New Jersey, 1885], Rrichb [1884], 
KOllner [1884], GlOckler [1884], Olshausen [2d ed., 1840, English translation, Edinburgh 
and New York, 1860], Db Wrtte [4th ed., 1847], Stengel [Roman Catholic, 1886], 
Fritzsche [8 vols., in Latin, 1886-’43, very thorough and critical], H. A. W. Meter, J 
Oltramarb (French), Nielsen (Danish, in German by Michelsen), [1848], Baumgartrn- 
Cru^ius [1844], Reithmater [Roman Catholic, Regensb., 1845], A. L. G. Krehl [Leipzig, 
1849], Ad alb. Maier (Roman Catholic), Philippi [a strict Lutheran, 1848, 2d ed., revised, 
1856 ; 8d ed., 1867]. 

On the merits of the most important later commentators, see Tholuck, pp. 82, 88.— 
[Fritzsche and Meter are the best philological commentators; Ds Wette excels in power 
of condensation and good taste; Tholuck, Olshausen, Philippi, and Hodge in doctrinal 
exposition.—P. S.] 

This catalogue may be enlarged, among others, by the following commentaries: Bisfing 
(Rom. Cath.), Dor Brief an die Stoner, 2d ed., Monster; Berlen (Rom. Cath.), Commentariu* 
in Bp. St. Pauli ad Bomano$, Lovani, 1854; Yinke, Do Brief van don Apostel Paulus cm dm 
Bomainen, 2d ed., Utrecht, 1860; Mehring, Dor Britf Pauli an die Btoner, Stettin, 1859; 
Schott, Dor Bdmerbrief seinem Bndzweck und Gedankengang notch auegelegt , Erlangen, 1858; 
Van Hengel, Intorprotatio Bpistolce PavM ad Somanos, Leyden und Leipzig, 1 voL 1854; 
2d vol., 1859; Haldane, Audegung des Brief*s an die Stoner , mit Bomerkungen ubor die Com- 
montaro Macknight's, Stuart's, und Tholuck?*, from the English, Hamburg, 1889-43; Umbreit, 
Dor Brief an die Stoner , auf dem Grunde des AUon Testaments auegelegt , Gotha, 1856. [H. 
Ewald, Die Sendschreibon des Ap. Paulus ubers. und orld., Gdtt. 1857.—P. S.] 

Theological-Exegetical Monographs on the Epistle to the Romans. —See Reubs, 
p. 95; Jager, Dor Lehrgehalt des Bomerbriefs, Tub. 1884; Winzer, Adnotatt. ad loca qucedam 
Epist. P. ad Bom., Leipzig, 1885; E. G. Bengel, Bom. iL 11-16, Tub.; Michelsen, Ds 
Pauli ad Bom. Bp. duobus primis capitibus, LObeck, 1835; Matthias, The Third Chapter of 

* [Tbolocx (p. SI) says of Biztorl’s Gnomon, that it was prepared with the devotion of an enthusiastic lorer, whose 
Marching eye noticed and admired even the meet unseemly feature of the beloved, and carried out with a precision which 
weighed even the smallest particle.—P. 8.J 

t [The first edition of Tholucx’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which appeared in 1924, when the 
author was bnt twenty-five years of age, created quite an epoob in the exegetioal literature of Germany, by breaking the 
way for a return to a reverent treatment of the New Testament as the revealed word of God, and by reopening the 
exegetioal treasures of the fathers and reformers. In the subsequent editions it has been repeatedly rewritten and 
gained in ripe scholarship. The last edition is the filth, Halle, 1866. Betweer the first and the fifth edition, about forty 
soomentaries on the same Epistle have made their appearance. An English translation of Tboluck by the Rev. Robert 
Mrbsibs was published in London, 1842,2 vols.; bnt this is superseded by the later editions of the original.—P. S.] 

1 [Fourth edition, 1866, improved and enlarged (by thirty pages). Dr. Labor has used the third, which appeared 
tn 1869. The American editor has throughout oompared the last edition of this important work.—P. S.J 
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Bomms, Cassel, 1857 ; Sbyler, Divert. Exeg. in Bp, P. ad Bom,, c. IV., Halle, 1824 ; Greks 
on Gh&p. Y. 1-11, Amsterd., 1855 ; R. Bothb, Bettor Versuch emer Avelegung der pauUnischen 
SUB6, BOm. V. 12-21, Wittenberg, 1886; Mangold, Bxeget. Venuch iXber BOm. V 11-21, 
Erfart, 1841 ; Kauffbb, Examinatur novissma Bretschneideri do loco Bom. V. 12 sententia, 
Dresden 1884 ; Hugenholtz, Diop. do Gap. VI. Ep. P. ad Bom., Utrecht, 1821 ; Kohl- 
bb&ggb, Dao siebente Kap., etc., Leyden, 1840 ; Fischer, Ad he. Bom. VIII. 18-84, Wit¬ 
tenberg, 1806; Grimm, Do toedbuh icnVis Bom. VIII. 19 commentatio, Leipzig, 1812 ; Reichb, 
Do natura gemebunda, Bom. VJU. 19, Gottingen, 1880-’32 ; Gadolin, Bom. VIII. 28-80, 
Helsingfors, 1884 ; Beck, Venuch ekter pneumatisch-hermeneutisc^ Entwichekmg dee IX. Kap., 
Stuttgart, 1889; Ranfft, DeutUche ErUdrung da IX.-XI. Kap. der EpieteL Pauli cm die 
Bllmer, Leipzig, 1750; E. Krummachbr, Dae Dogma eon der Onadenwahl (nebst Auslegung dee 
IX.-XI. Kap.), Duisburg, 1856 ; on the same chapters, SteuDel, in the Tbbmger Zeitschrift, 
1886, i. ; Baub, in the same, iii ; Haubshrt, in Pelt’s JGtarbeUen, 1888, iii. ; Meyer, in the 
same ; Hofmann, Schrjftbeweis, i. p. 212 [in the 2d edition, yoL i. p. 288 S. —P. S.] ; Borgkb, 
Do parte Epist. ad Bomanos parcsnetica, Leyden, 1840 ; Phil. Sohaff, Dai neunte Kapitel dee 
BOmerbrirfs tibersetst und erbldrt, Mercersburg, 1852 (in Schaff’s Kircherfreund, voL v. p. 
878 ft, and p. 414 ff.) ; Wangemann, Der Brief cm die Bdmer notch Wortlaut und Gedahken- 
gang, Berlin, 1866 ; [W. Mangold, Der Bdmerbritf, und die Anfdnge der BOmischen Qemeinde, 
Marburg, 1866. A valuable critical essay. For a very large number of English essays and 
sermons on special chapters and verses of the Epistle to the Romans, see Jambs Dabling’s 
Oydopcsdia BibUographica , Lond. 1859, pp. 1268-1818. — P. S.] 

Practical Commbntabibs and Homilbotcal Literature.*—A mong these we mention 
the works on the Romans by Anton (1746), Sfbneb (new ed., by Schott, 1889), Stobb 
<1828), Kraussold (1880), Gbissler (1881), Lossius (1886), KohlbrOggb (1889), Roos 
(new ed., 1860), Winkhl (1850), Diedrich (1856), Bbssbb (Bibelstunden, voL vii., 1861); 
the Bible-World of Gbrlach, Lisoo, Oalw., and Bunsen (voL viii, 1868); Heubner’s Prac¬ 
tical Exposition of the N. T. ; Obtloph, Epistle to the Bomam, Erlangen, 1865-’66. 

[This list of commentaries on the Romans, by Drs. Tholuck and Lange, is almost exclu¬ 
sively Continental, and must be supplied by Anglo-American works, of which only three are 
mentioned by Dr. Tholuck— the commentaries of Hammond, Stuart, and Hodge. Comp. 
Darling’s Oydopcsdia BibUographica , London, 1859, p. 1286 ft We notice the most impor¬ 
tant: 

L General English commentaries on the whole Bible: Matthew Poole (Synopsis Oritico - 
rum, etc., 4 vols. in 5 foL, Lond. 1669-’76, and Francof. ad M. 1712, 5 vols. f.; Annotations 
upon the Hedy Bible, 4th ed., 1700, new ed., Lond. 1840, reprinted by R. Carter in N. Y.); 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, Whitby, and Lowman ( Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on 
the Old and New Testaments, and the Apocrypha, a new ed., Philad. 1844, in 4 vols.); M. 
Henry (in many editions of 8, 4, and 6 vols., the most original, interesting, and edifying 
among the popular and practical commentators) ; John Gill (first ed., Lond. 1768, in 9 vols^ 
fall of rabbinical learning and ultra-Calvinism); Thos. Scott (several editions, in 6 vols. or 
less); A. Clarke (new ed., Lond. 1844, in 6 vols.); D’Oyly and R. Mant (Lond. 1845; 
gives the comments of the Anglican bishops and divines); Comprehensive Commentary (com¬ 
piled from Henry and Scott, and other sources, by W. Jenks, Philad. 1855, in 6 vols.). 

H. Commentaries on the New Testament , including the Epistle to the Romans: H. Ham¬ 
mond (4th ed., Lond. 1675) ; D. Whitby (4th ed., Lond. 1718, and often since); W. B uhki tt 
(L ond. 1704, and often since; very good for practical and homiletical use); P. Doddridgb 
{Family Expositor, Lond. 1789, in 7 vols., and often); Albert Barnes (Notes Explanatory 
and Practical, New York and Lond. 1850, and often, 11 vols., prepared for Sunday-school 
teachers, and circulated in many thousands of copies); S. T. Bloomfield (The Creek Testa¬ 
ment, with Notes Critical, Philological, and Exegeticdl, first published in 1829, 9th ed., Lond 

# fWe bare omitted or abridged the German title# of theee book#—P. 8. 
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1855); H. Alford {Greek Testament , with a critically revised text, a digest of various read 
ings. marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, prolegomena, and a critical and ex» 
getical commentary; first published in 1849, 5th ed., Lond. 1865, in 4 vols.; in the 5th 
edition, the Codex Sinaiticus has been collated. Dean Alford follows in the track of Tibch- 
endorf as to the text, and De Wettb and Meter in the exposition, yet with independent 
judgment, good taste, and reverent spirit); Webster and Wilkinson {N. Test. Or ., with 
brief grammatical and exegetical Notes, Oxon., 1851, in 2 vols.); Chr. Wordsworth 
( canon of Westminster, high-Anglican, patristic, devout, and genial, but given to excessive 
typologizing and allegorizing, and avoiding critical difficulties: Greek Testament , with Notes, 
1st ed., Lond. 1856 ; 4th ed., Lond. 1866, in 2 large vols.). Of these English commentators 
the American editor has especially compared the latest editions of Alford and Words 
worth. Ellicott, who is more critical than either, has not yet reached the Romans. 

III. Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul: W. Paley {Horn Paulina , or the truth 
of the Scripture history of St. Paul evinced by a comparison of the Epistles which bear his 
name with the Act9 of the Apostles, and with one another, in many editions) ; John Fell 
{A Paraphrase and Annotations upon aU the Epistles of St. Paul , 8d ed., Lond. 1708); John 
Looks (A Paraphrase and Notes on the Galatians , Corinthians , Homans , and Ephesians , Lond. 
1742, and in Locke’s Works ); G. Benson (Lond. 1752-’56, 2 vols.); James Macknight 
(A new literal translation, from the original Greek of all the apostolical Epistles, with a com¬ 
mentary, etc., Lond. 1795, and other editions of 1, 4, or 6 vols.) ; T. W. Peile {Annotations 
on the Apostolical Epistles , Lond. 1848-’52, 4 vols.) ; Abp. Sumner {Apostolical Preaching con¬ 
sidered in an Examination of St. Paul's Epistles , 9th ed., Lond. 1845); Contbeare and 
Howson {Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Lond. 1852, reprinted in New York in several 
editions)*; B. Jowett {The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Homans , with 
critical notes and dissertations, Lond. 1855) ; Vaughan {The Epistles of St. Paul , for English 
Headers t Lond. 1864). 

IV. Special commentaries on the Epistle to the Homans: A Willet {Hexapla: that is, a 
sixfold commentary upon the most divine epistle of the holy Apostle St. Paul to the Romans, 
etc., Lond 1620); Bp. Terrot (Lond 1828); R. Anderson (3d ed., Lond 1837); Bp. 
Parrt (Lond. 1882); Moses Stuart (Congregationalist, 1st ed., Andover, 1832; 2d ed., 
1885, 6th ed, Lond. 1857) ; CnARi.Es Hodge (O. 8. Presbyterian, 1st ed, Philad. 1885, new 
edition, enlarged and revised, 1866); Thomas Chalmers {Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Homans , Glasgow, 1837, 4 vols. 12mo.) ; R. Haldane (new ed., Lond. 1842, in 8 vols.); Abp. 
8 umner {A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Homans and 1 Corinthians , Lond. 1843) ; 
W. Walford {Cura Romana , Lond. 1846) ; W. W. Ewbank ( Commentary , etc., Lond 185U- 
*51, 2 vols.) ; S. H. Turner (Episcopalian, The Epistle to the Homans , in Greek and English ; 
with an analysis and exegetical commentary, New York, 1853); Robt. Knight {A Critical 
Commentary , etc., Lond. 1854) ; E. Purdue (Dublin, 1855); A. A. Livermore (Boston, 1855); 
John Cumming {Sabbath Evening Readings on the Romans , Lond. 1857) ; John Brown {Ana¬ 
lytical Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans , Edinb. 1857) ; James Ford {St. PauVs 
Epistle to the Romans , illustrated from Divines of the Church of England , Lond. 1862) ; John 
Forbes, LL.D. {Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans , tracing the train of 
thought by the aid of Parallelism Edinb. 1868). The work of Forbes is based upon the dis¬ 
covery that Parallelism is not confined to the poetry of the Bible, but extends also to many 
portions of its prose. It is not a full commentary, but an illustration of those passages alone 
which Parallelism seems to place in a new and clearer light.—P. S.] 
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SAINT PAUL. 


AS 


[SAINT PAUL. 

Christ ! I am Christ's! and let the name suffice you; 

Aye, for me, too, He greatly hath sufficed; 

Lo, with no winning words I would entioe you; 

Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 

Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter— 

Yes, without stay of father or of son, 

Lone on the land, and homeless on the water, 

Pass I in patience till the work be done. 

Yet, not in solitude, if Christ anear me 
Waketh Him workers for the great employ; 

Oh, not in solitude, if souls that hear me 
Catch from my joyance the surprise of joy. 

Hearts I have won of sister or of brother, 

Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod; 

Lo, every heart awaiteth me, another 
Friend in the blameless family of God. 

Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro' «nnnlng t 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed; 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 

Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ 

Fna • po«a by Fiwwwi W. H. Xna^ Ml 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THB 

ROMANS. 


THB INSCRIPTION, INTRODUCTION, AND FUNDAMENTAL THEME. 

Chap. I. 1-17. 

CHB APOBT L B BHI P 07 PAUL, APPOINTED FOB THE GLORY 07 THB NAME 07 GOD THROUGH 
THB GOSPEL 07 CHRIST, AND TOR THB REVELATION 07 THB RIGHTEOUSNESS 07 GOD FOB 
7AITH IN ALL THB WORLD, AMONG THB JEWS AND GENTILB8, AND ESPECIALLY ALSO IN 

I. 

Inscription and Salutation. 


Obap. L 1-7.* 


TO THB HOMANS. 1 

1 Pan], a servant of Jesus Christ,* called to be an apostle [a called, chosen 
apostle, xhpog aaourolo?], separated [set apart, aq^utfukoe 1 unto the gospel of 

2 God (Which he had promised afore [which he promised D^orehand, ftQomjp 
ftfiUtto] by [throughf his prophets in the holy Scriptures*) [omit pannthasisj, 

8 Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord [omu here the words: Jesus Christ our 
Lord, transfer th«m to the dose of ▼«. 4 ], which [who] was made [born*l of [from, 

4 Ac] the seed of David according to tne flesh; And [<m& And] declared to be [who 
was installed]* the Son of God with [in] power,* according to the Spint of 
holiness, by [from, T the resurrection from [of] the dead * f-—Jesus Christ our 

5 Lord] By [through] whom we have received [we received] grace and apostle- 
ship, for [unto, tig) £ «., for the propose at, with a wiew to, in order to faring about] obedience to 
the faith [of faith]* among all [the] nations, for his name [name’s sake]: 

6 Among whom are ye also the called T, the chosen ones] of Jesus Christ •. 

7 To all that be in Rome, 11 beloved of God [To all the beloved of God who are 
in Rome], called to be [chosen] saints: [.] ls 

Grace to you, 1 * and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

TEXTUAL. 

1 [npfc« *Pwp«iev«. This !b the oldest and simplest title of Oodd. K. (8tn.) A. B. 0 M and has been adopted bp 
L a chma n n , Ttoehendarf, AUbrd, Lange, Ac., in the place of the title of the tmtm reoeptust ITetOoe veO Jvorri&oe 
I Wf*t tmpmto whwnM. Tor other titles, see the a p p ar at us erifcma in Tlachendorf.—P. a] 


•atm 

Salutation, 


thought beet jo 


IL The 


7.8.1 


separate the three distinct sections embraced in chap. L 1-17, via 11. The Addrea rag 
t Epistolary Introduction, wen. S-15. m. The Theme of the Epistle, Ten. 10, IT. Dr 
hole, which, with on numerous additions, would make it too long end tneo n re ni mt to 
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7 Ver. 1.—The reading Tqorov Xpurrov la confirmed by moat authorised [Codd. X. A. K G., and adopted by Lada 
mans, Alford), against the reading, Chritt Jesus (Cod. B., Tischendorf). 

• Ver. 2.—{Jr ypa^atc bytast, literally in sacred writings (without the article), but bettor, with the E. V., in tht 
Holy Scriptures, ypafaut waa sufficiently defined by ayieuc to >*e understood by the readers as referring to the Old Testa* 
tnent So is wvtvpa ayxmovrm, ver. 4, and wvsvpm. bydov repeatedly without the artiole. Comp. Winer, Or. of the N. ST n 
119, 2 b. (n. 113, Oth ed., p. 119, 7th ed., by Lfinemann). Meyer Insists that the omission of tbe artiole (rats) indicates 
that only those portions^or passages of the Old Testament were meant here, which contain Meesianio prophecies, and he 
refers in proof to ypetfmv vpofyrucmr in chap. xvL 26 (where, however, the prophetical portions of the Old Testament are 
meant). But Fritasobe, Be Wette, Tboluck,Philippi, Alford, Lange ( Exeg. Notes), and most commentators regard 
dytai as a proper noun hr the whole Old Testament. And, in tact, it is the whole Bible, as an organic unit, from Genesis 
to Malaohf, whioh bean witness to Christ, comp. John ▼. 46.—P. 8.) 

4 Ver. 8 .—[ytvopivov can only be said of the human nature of Christ which began in time, while His dix>int nature 
Is without beginning and without end. Mark the difference between fyJvcro and in John i. 1, 3, 6. Comp. alao^GaL 
iv. 4 i Jf avJ<rrct A«r b t&t viiv edrrov, yevbpevov in yvvauebs, yevopevov vvb vbpov. Some MIjmis- 
cole MSS. read yewmpivov for ynvfdrov.—P. 8.) 

• Ver. 4.—[6pi<r0lrro«, decreed, constituted, ordained, inaugurated. Bengal: (> bpioBivvot mutto plus died 
Guam bumpier pivot, ver. 1: nam ddop((cTai unus e pluribus, opiftrat unicus quitpiom, Acts z. 42." bptCsue (from 
boos, limit) m eans , 1. to limit, to set bounds; 2. to define (of Ideas); 3. to fix, to appoint or constitute, especially with 
the double accusative (Acts x. 42; xvii. 81). The last meaning alone can apply here. Dr. Lange translates feetgestelU, 
established. Some of the best commentators < Chrysostom, Luther, Fritmche, Olshausen, Philippi, Robertson, Alford, 
Hodge, and even Meyer) understand it here of a mere declaration, or a subject ice manifestation ana recognition of Christ 
ns toe Son of God m the hearts of men. But there is confessedly no inxfamq^ where bpifeiv means to declare, to manifest, 
to prove. And then the human recognition of the Messiahship of Christ was the result of an act of God. Paul speaks 
here not of the preexistent, but of the incarnate Christ, of the God-Jfan. Under this view Christ was divinely decreed 
and objectively^xcd, constituted, and inaugurated as the Son of God in power or majesty (Jr bwbpst is to be connected 
with vtov, not with the verb) at His resurrection, which implied the pnnotple and germ of the resurrection of all be¬ 
lievers, and by which tbe man Jesus was exalted and made partaker of the divine glory of the Logos In His preexistent 
state. Comp, Phil. ii. 9-11; John xvii. 5. In a similar sense vomit is used, Acta ii. 38: “ God hath made this Jesus 
whom ye have crucified, Lord and Christ." Paul had probably in mind the divine decree (ph. Sept, xpbmypa), 
Ps. ii. 7: “ Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten thee," whioh he expressly refers to the resurrection. Acts xiii. 
31; comp. Heb. L 5: ▼. 6. This is, of course, not to be understood in the 8ocmian sense, which denies the eternal Son- 
ship of Christ; on the contrary, the eternal SonshipCBom. viii. 3; Gal iv. 4: Col. i. 16; Phil. ii. 7) precedes and under¬ 
lies the historical Sonship, just as the Divinity of Christ is necessarily implied in His incarnation: for He oould nev«T 
have become God-Man, if He had not been God before. The eternal, metaphysical Sonship of the Logos, which b> 
oofiqual with the Father, was indicated by Paul in ver. 3, rod vtov avrov, before speaking of the incarnation, and is, in 
its nature, incommunicable; bat the historical Sonship of the God-Man, which dates indeed from the incarnation (Lake 
i. 36), but was not fully developed, publicly established, and made manifest till the resurrection, is communicated to 
believers) first terminally in regeneration, whereby they are made sons of God," Bom. viii. 14, and fully in their 
resurrection, viii. 23, when what is here sown in weakness will be raised in power (Jr bwdpsi), l Cor. xv. 43. Hence the 
risen 8aviour is calied “ the first-born among many brethren/' Bom. viii. 29; ** the first-born from the dead " (rptn6- 
tokos in rmv vetepmv), Col. i. 18: Bev. i. 5. Comp. Dr. Lange, Exeg. Notes , p. 61. Forbes, Analyl. Com., p. 94, and Cremer, 
BibL theoU Worterbuch, sub. bpifm. The translation of the Vulgate : qui prsedestinatus est Filius Dei, rests on a false 
reading or gloss: wooopcofiJrrof.—P. 8.] 

• ver. 4.—[Jr ovvapti maybe connected adverbiall y with bpurBiv tot (= tov tv bvv. bp.), with power, powerfully, 
effectually, krdfliglich, qewaltig (Luther, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Hodge), or better objectively with tbe 
preceding noun vtov feov, in power (Melanchthon: “ Declaratus est esse Filius Dei potens ,” Philippi. Hoftuann, Lange). In 
the former ease, the words refer to the resurrection as an exhibition of the Divine power; in the latter, they oontrast 
the majesty and power of the risen Son of God with the weakness of His human nature, the bobivei a, implied in oipf.— 

B* 1 

T Ver. 4.—(Dr. Lange translates if oon-aus, from, out qf, as indicating the origin, corresponding to he ouip/iaros, 
ver. 8. Bengel: “ Jx non modo tempos , sed nexum rerum denotat ." The preposition Jx marks in botn cases, vers. 3, 4, 
the source from or out of whioh the relation springs. The seed of David is the source of the human nature of Christ; 
the resurrection is the starting-point of His diviue nature, not in its prefixistent state, of course, but in its directive his¬ 
torical manifestation and public recognition among men. Comp. Exeg. Notes. —P. &] 

• Ver. 4 .—[bvaoratnt vetcp&v, the resurrection qf the dead, TodUn-auferstehung, is not identical with dvbmatt «x 
vetepmv, resurrection from the dead (E. V.), but is a stronger summary expression which comprehends the resurrection of 
Christ and the believers as one oonnected whole or single tact, inasmuch as the resurrection of Christ, who is “ tiie 
Resurrection and the life " itself implies and guarantees the resurrection of all tbe members of His mystical body; 
comp. John xi. 25; Acts iv, 2; xvii. 32; xxiii. 6; xxvi. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 12. Alford: “ We must not render as K. V.' the 
resurrection from the dead,' but * the resurrection qf the dead,' regarded as accomplished in that of Christ." Comp, 
also Philippi and Wordsworth.—P. &] 

9 Ver. 6.—Ult vtratcokv wicremt (without the article) occurs onoe more, Rom. xvi. 26, and may be translated 
as a compound noon: Glauber soehor tarn . The words express the design and object of Paul's apostleship, vis., that 

• through its instrumentality all the nations be brought to a saving faith in Christ. The different views on the meaning 
of vumc, whether it be objective faith, Jtdes oust creditor, or subjective faith, tides qua creditor, do not affect the trans¬ 
lation. See Exeg. Notes.—?. 8.1 

10 Ver. 6.—(The E. V. and Dr. Lange make a comma after bpslt, and regard xAgrol T. Xp. as being In apposi¬ 
tion to vptlt. Bo also the New Testament of the Am. Bible Union, which, however, omits the artiole before called, 
and renders : among whom are ye also, called qf Jesus Christ . But Laohmaim, Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Alford, 
omit the comma and oonnect xAnro i as the predicate with JotJ : “Among whom ye also are called of Jesus Christ;** 
Meyer: “ JJnter weIchen auch ihr Benzene Jesu Christi seid.** Alford thinks that the assertion among whom art ye, with 
a comma alter itpeis , would be flat and unmeaning. This, however, is not the case. See Exeg. Notes.— P. S.] 

11 Ver. 7 .—[iv ‘Pw/ajj, ver. 7, and tom Jr 'Pmpjj, ver. 15, axe omitted in Cod. G. Bom. and SohoL Cod. 47, but this 
omission is too isolated to have any critical weight. Comp. Meyer against Beiche's inference.—P. S.J 

17 Ver. 7.—(According to the usual construction still adhered to by Wordsworth, who makes a comma after dytotc, the 

4 OAVan vaisuu 1-JT ~ A VI u:.. TT_-V J - ' *» '.J 


in 1 and 2 Peter, Jude, and Apoc. i. 4. The nominative x&f** and cipijnj. as well as the vp.lv, clearly indicate that the 
second clause of ver. 7 (which should be divided into two verses) forms a complete senlenoe by itself and contains th** 
salutation proper, while the preceding words form the inscription. Hence there should be a period before xJjmc. Bo 
Knapp-Goesehen, Lachmann, Tist;hendorf^ Theile-Stier, Alford, in their editions, as well as most of the modern com¬ 
mentators. Tholuck is wrong when he says that Fritzsche was the first to suggest this division. Beza already did it. 
*' Novam hie periodum incipio, adscript/) puncto post aytois."—P. 8.] 

** Ver. 7 .—{Grace to you, without be, is in accordance with the 

preferable. The E. V. is inconsistent, sometimes inserting be and sometimes___^ ___ __ 

plied after jfdptc in this oase would not be the annunciative or mandatory term, be, but the optative tiq, may be; ftr tfts 
vtaM vplv is no* an elliptical doxology, nor au authoritative benedictiou, but a prayer or earnest wish; oomp. J 1 etas 
U 2, xJpx vplv xol eipfvq v\yj$vv€«ir}; Jude 2, eAcov . . . s , Aif9vv#«is.—P. 8.] 


Greek and the Vulg. (gratia vobis et pax) and 
omitting it. The verbal form to be sup- 
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KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Pi BET 8 eotion.— Inscription and greeting. — Patti, a 
servant of Jesus Christ. called to be an Apostle , 
set apart for the Gospel of God.—Hie gospel in 
harmony with the Ola Testament (of the jews): 
A gospel of Christy t oho f in His human nature 
ana Mis historical pedigree, is the Son of David; 
but wkoy in His spiritual glory, appears as the 
principle of the resurrection of the dead, and as 
the one appointed to be the Son of God in power 
(majesty). By this glorified Christ the Apostle has 
received hie Christian and apostolic colly for the 
purpose of calling all nations to obedience to ihe 
faith.—All the believers in Borne belong to this 
totality. He accordingly greets the Christians in 
Home with the apostolic salutation. 

[General Remarks on the Apostolic Saluta¬ 
tions. —On the grammatical structure of the two 
sentences, vers. 1-7, see textual note “ to ver. 7. St. 
Paul opens his Epistles with his name and official 
title, by which he challenges respectful attention to 
his inspired teaching, and with the assurance of bis 
brotherly regard and love for the readers, by which 
he wins their affections. The ancient epistolary style 
unites in a brief inscription what we now distinguish 
as address, greeting, and subscription. Paul com¬ 
bines the heathen and the Hebrew form of saluta - 1 
tion, and inspires both with a deep Christian mean¬ 
ing. 

The Greek and Roman epistolary inscription con¬ 
tained simply the name of the writer in the nomi¬ 
native, and the name of the receiver in the dative 
(e. g.y JlXdrotv Asovvaiw, Cicero Attico), frequently 
with the addition of the wish for health and pros¬ 
perity, by the words tv noavikw, more usually 
Xatytir, or /aiqtw Xiyn, salutem, or salutsm dicit. 
This form we find in the New Testament three 
times: once in the heathen sense, in the letter of 
Lysias to the Roman governor Felix, Ac%a xxiii. 26 
(KXavdtoq Avalaq rp ... dhjXsxs /cuQtsr), and twice 
in the Christian sense, namely in the circular letter 
of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, which was 
probably written by James, Acts xv. 28 (oi dnoa- 
voAot. . . xoiq .. . aStXyou; tok i&viitv yaiqnv), 
ind in the Epistle of James, chap. i. 1 (jaxw^oq 
. . roue itadtxa yvXau; . . . /aigtsv).* From 2» 
John, ver. 10 (jrcuqtsv axnui ftn Xiytrt), it appears 
that Greek Christians were ‘in tne habit of greeting 
one another with the usual /awt (Vulg., are, comp. 
Matt ixvi. 49; xxvii. 29; xxviii. 9 ; Mark xv. 18; 
Luke i. 28; John xix. 3). But the heathen formula, 
as implying a prayer to the gods, had in it a taint of 
idolatry, or, at all events, it referred only to tem¬ 
poral prosperity, and had to give way before long 
to a change in accordance with Christian feeling. 

The Hebrew (and Arabic) form of salutation is 
tlfijn,, Piaee, or Tjb DiS>3, LXX., , tyrr, 
701 , Peace be with yon; comp. Gen. xxix. 6 ; xliiL 
28; Ex. xviii. 7 ; Judges vi. 28; 1 Sam. x. 4; Dan. 
x. 19; Luke x. 6 , 6 , Ac. (With the later Jews the 
usual formula was "'ST'’). The risen Saviour greeted 
'.bus the assembled disciples, John xx. 19, 26, bring- 
bg the true peace of the soul with God, which He, 

* [Outside of the New Testament the salutatory x«Ujmiv 
la also ftrand in several epistles of Ignatius, in toe epistle 
of (pseudo-) Barnabas, ana In other indent Christian docu- 
aaeuts; oomp. Eusebius, H R. v. 4; iv. 26.—P. 8.] 


the Prince of Peace, had bought by His atoning 
death and triumphant resurrection (comp. John xiv. 
27; xvi. 83; Matt. x. 12, 13). 

Combining the Graeco-Roman inscription and th 
Hebrew salutation, we would have this form: “/W 
to the Romans. Health and peace be with you .” 

But Paul transforms the Greek xcUqnv and tin 
Hebrew shalom from the prevailing idea of physical 
health and temporal comfort, into the deep mean* 
ing of the saving grace and peace of God in Christ, 
and comprehends in the two words /on*? and 
the richest blessings of the gospel; /op*? being the 
objective cause of the Christian saWation, and n^tjvrj 
its subjective effect in the soul of man. At the 
same time, there is, no doubt, a reference in this 
epistolary greeting to the Mosaic, or rather Aaronic 
benediction, Num. vi. 25, 26: “The Lord make 
His grace shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 
thee ( , from l?n, gratiosus fuit, hence in f 

yagu;), the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace (cftc, LXX., itp/Jv/yv).” We 
find this salutatory grace and peace not only in th« 
Epistles of Paul, but also in those of Peter and of 
John in the Apocalypse. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2, and Titus i 4 (text, rec.), 
Paul, with reference probably to the Greek version of 
the Aaronic benediction, Num. vi 25 (iXttfan at for 
), adds to the prayer for grace and peace that 
of mercy (tXtoq), which ministers of the gospel need 
more than any other class of men. This threefold 
blessing, corresponding to the threefold Aaronic 
benediction, we find also in 2 John 8.* 

In the Epistle to the Romans, where Paul, con¬ 
trary to his habit, addressed a congregation which lie 
had not founded, or even visited, be amplifies the 
Gneco-Hebrew inscription and salutation still more, 
and inserts parenthetically some of the fundamental 
doctrinal ideas of the Epistle, as suggested by the 
mention of “ the gospel of God,” namely: (1.) The 
connection of the gospel with the Old Testament 
revelation, ver. 2; (2.) the divine-human nature of 
Christ, who is the subject of that gospel, vers. 8, 4; 
(3.) his call to the apostleship of aD the Gentiles bj 
Christ, which gives him a right to address himself 
also to the Romans, ver. 5. In the richness of this 
salutation we see the overflowing fhlness of Paul’s 
mind, and the importance he attached to this Epis¬ 
tle. Calvin: Epistola tota sic methodica est, ut 
ipsum guoque exordium ad rationem artis compose 
turn sit. —r. S.] f 

Ver. 1.—Paul.—Saul as Paul, i. e., the Small, 
in opposition and contrast to Bar-Jksus, Eltmaj 
the Sorcerer of Cyprus, Acts xiii. 8. [Saul and 
Paul. Paulos is the Hellenistic, Paulus the Latin 
form for the Hebrew Saul, though differing from it 
in meaning. It was chosen as the nearest allusive 
and alliterative equivalent, and as a name already 

# [In post-apostolio literature, Clement of Rome wishes 
the Corinthians xdpw kou «! trfjvri. Polyoarp. ad Phii ., in¬ 
stead of this, has «A « o 5 ko! ctptfm) (comp. Gal. vi. 16: ctpifr| 
&r* axrrovs kcu fXtot). The Jfarfyrtum Polyoarpi, in Rs 
inscription, prays for fA«of, sunfrif sol dydvq, which 
corresponds with the formula m Jude 2. In the episttai of 
the congregations of Southern Gaul, A. D. 167 (Eusebius, 
H. E. v. 1-4), we have cipifrif *ol x^ptf sal 66$a. —P. 8 .J 

t [Besides the commentaries, comp. J. B. Bittinger; 
The Greetings qf Paul, in the Am. Prtsb. and Thect. Re¬ 
new fbr Jan. and April, 1867; and especially J. 0. Theo. 
Otto: Ueber den apostolischen Segensgruss x^pif 
«eat stpdvv* und vipstt lAcos, sipjrw, in the Jakr* 
bUchrr /hr DmtscheTheologie, vol. xii. No. 4 (Gotha, 1967L 
pp. 678-697.—P. 8.1 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


familiar to the Greeks; while Saul, as a proper 
name, was unknown to them. The name Saul —the 
most distinguished name in the genealogy of the 
tribe of Benjamin, to which Paul belonged (Rom. xL 
1; Phil iii. 5; comp. Acts xiiL 21)-—the Apostle 
used among the Jews, the name Paul among the 
Gentiles, and in the later part of his life exduavely. 
The Jews and early Christians often had two names, 
either similar in sound and identical in meaning, as 
Silas and Silvanus (the former occurring uniformly 
In the Acts thirteen times, the latter four times in 
the Epistles), Lucas and Lucanus * (CoL iv. 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24); or similar in sound but 
different in meaning, as Jesus and Justus (CoL iv. 
11), Saul and Paid, EiUel and PolUo ; or different 
in sound but identical in meaning, as Cephas (He¬ 
brew) and Peter (Greek); or different both in sound 
and meaning, as Jacob and Israel, Simon and Peter , 
Bartholomew and Nathanael, John and Mark (Acts 
arii. 12, 25), Simeon and Niger (xiiL 1), Barsabas 
and Justus (i. 28). It is possible that the Apostle 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, received this name in early 
youth in Tarsus (Lightfoot), or inherited it from 
some ancestor, who may have adopted it in becom¬ 
ing a freedman, or in acquiring the Roman citizen¬ 
ship ; Paul being the well-known cognomen of sev¬ 
eral distinguished Roman families, as the gens 
JSmilia, Fabia , Julia, Sergio, Ac It is more prob¬ 
able, however, that he chose the name himself after 
he entered upon his labors among the Gentiles, as a 
part of his missionary policy to become a Greek to 
the Greeks, in order to gain them more readily to 
Christ (1 Cor. lx. 19-28). At all events, the name 
Paul is first mentioned during his first great mis¬ 
sionary ioumey, when he, taking henceforth prece¬ 
dence of Barnabas in words and in acts, struck Ely- 
mas the sorcerer with blindness, and converted Ser¬ 
gius Paulus, the pro-consul of Cyprus, to the Chris¬ 
tian faith (Acts xiii. 8). After this striking fact, he 
is uniformly called Paul in the latter chapters of the 
Acts, and in all the Epistles. But we have no right, 
for this reason, to infer (with Jerome, Olshausen, 
Meyer, Ewald, and others) that the name Paul was 
a memorial of the conversion of Sergius Paulus as 
his first-fruit. For (1.) he may have converted many 
Jews and Gentiles before that time; (2.) pupils are 
called after their teachers and benefactors, and not 
vice vend; (8.) Luke gives no intimation to that 
effect, and connects the name Paul , not with that of 
the proconsul of Cyprus (xiii. 7, 12), but with that 
of Elymas the sorcerer (ver. 8). The last circum¬ 
stance favors the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Lange, 
that the name expresses the symbolical significance 
of the victory of Paul, the small man of God, over 
Elymas, the mighty magician of the devil, as a New 
Testament counterpart of the victory of David over 
Goliath, or of Moses over the sorcerers of Egypt. 
Dr. Lange, however, admits the probability that Paul 
bad Ids Roman name before this occasion. At all 
events, the change of name has nothing whatever to 
do with his conversion; and all allegorical interpre- 
Ations of Chrysostom, Augustine, Wordsworth, and 
others, which go on this assumption, are merely 
pious fancies, which are sufficiently refuted by the 
met that the Apostle is repeatedly called Satd long 

• [Lucanus does not oooar in the Greek Testament, 
rat In several Latin M88. the third Gospel is inscribed: 
Weaneelium secundum Lucanum. The Greek AovkSc is, no 
ioubt, a oontraotion of the Latin Lucanus, as liheue is of 
tiilvanus. 9ome commentators, however, identify the names 
Vuoas and Lucius (Acts xiii. 1; Bom. xvi. 21.)—P. 8.] 


after his conversion, as in Acts ix. 25, 80; xii 26; 
xiii. 1, 2. 7, 9; and that it is said of Saul in one 
passage (xiii. 9), that he was “ filled with the Holy 
Ghost”—P. a]* 

A servant of Jesus Christ.—nirn *135. 
This is not merely the general designation of the 
pious man (Fritzache: Christi culior , Eph. vL 6), 
but the designation of his offioe (Tholuck); 1 Cor. 
iv. 1; PhiL L 1; James L 1. Reiche: The word 
implies unlimited obedience. Schott: “ So vXo$ de¬ 
notes the Christian, so far as he, in the discharge 
of a special Christian calling, surrenders Jrimseu 
completely to God’s will, and excludes his own 
preference.” Here the Christian call in its uni¬ 
versal character is meant, Just as it appears 
in the apostleship, after the absolute service of 
the one great servant of God, Is. liiL Never¬ 
theless, there is no tautology in the addition: called 
to be an apostle . Calvin: Apostolatus ministerU 
est species. The same office, related to Christ, 
makes the Sovloq, in the absolute sense (comp. 
Is. liiL); but, related to the world, it makes the 
anoatoloq. [. A servant, literally bondsman ( Sov - 
Xos, from Sio>, to bind), denotes generally, like the 
corresponding Hebrew nifTJ "105, a relation of de¬ 
pendence on God, and cheerfiil obedience to His 
will. Paul glories in this service, which is perfect 
freedom. The more we feel bound by the authority 
of Christ, the more we are free from the bondage of 
men. Deo servire vera Ubertas est (Augustine). In 
a wide sense, the term applies to all believers, who 
are both children and servants of God (Is. ixv. 18; 
Dan. iiL 26; Rom. vi. 22; xiv. 4; Eph. vi. 6; 
1 Cor. vii. 22; 1 Peter ii. 16; Rev. xix. 2, 5); in a 
special and emphatic sense, it is used of the chosen 
office-bearers in the kingdom of God, as Moses, the 
prophets, and kings in the Old Testament (Dent, 
xxxiv. 5; Josh. i. 1; Is. xlix. 5; Jer. xxv. 4), and 
the ministers of the gospel in the New, particularly 
the apostles (so here; PhiL L 1; Tit. i. 1; CoL iv. 
12; James i. 1; 2 Pet. L 1; Rev. i. 1). Hodge: 
“ Servant is a general official designation, of which, in 
the present case, apostle is the specific explanation.” 
Paul 44 rejects all human authority in matters of 
faith and duty, and yet professes the most absolute 
subjection of conscience and reason to the authority 
of Jesus Christ.” Wordsworth: “Other men, in 
the beginning of their epistles, especially those which 
they addressed to the Roman people, recited their 
own titles as rulers, kings, or conquerors; but the 
apostles claim to be heard as Sovkos, bondsmen, 

* [I add, as a curiosity, a quotation from Dr. Words¬ 
worth, who, in his Com. on Acts xiii. 0, uncritically com¬ 
bines all the various interpretations of the name (except 
Dr. Lange’s, which was then not yet known to him), and 
assigns no less than eight reasons for the change of Send 
into Paul: (1.) Because SovAov was a purely Jewish name. 
(2.) Because among the Greeks it might expose him to con¬ 
tempt, as having the same sound as wodAoc, wanton (see 
Homer, Hymn. Her cur., 28, and Ruhnken in loc .). (8.) 
To indicate his change and call to a new life; fiom a Jew 
to a Christian; from a persecutor to a preacher of the goe- 
pel. (4.) But in the change much or the original name 
was left and commemorated what he had been. The fire 
of seal of SovAos still glowed in the heart of HaSAev, hut 
its flame was purified hv the Holy Ghost (5.) His new 
name denoted also his mission to the Gentiles, the Ramans 
being fltmiliar with the name Paulus. (6.) It was a token 
of humility, Paulus-parvttius (1 Cor. xv. 0V. (7.) It com¬ 
memorated the cognomen of Paul's first (7) convert, Ser- 

£ 'us-Paulue, end was a good augury of lus future snooeas 
the Roman world. (8.) It Indicates Paul's intended 
supremacy in the Roman or Western Church as 
tram th* Aramaic name Cephas, and the Greek rum Peter 
-P.8 
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l a ndsmen of Jesus Christ Oomp., however, my 
annotation on fatooroXoq, which is a title of dignity 
and authority.—P. S.]— -Jesus Christ That is, 
Jesus is the Christ. Dealing with the Roman 
Christians, the Apostle had no ground for saying 
the reverse: Christ Jesus, «. The Christ is 
Jesus. 

Called to be an apostle.—As he had had to 
defend his call before the Corinthians and Galatians 
on account of opponents, he does it here because he 
was not yet personally known to the Roman Church. 
[Called; chosen, appointed, not self-called, but 
called by Christ, in opposition to an arbitrary self- 
constituted authority (aifro-uX^roq, self-appointed), 
and called directly by Christ, without the interven¬ 
tion of church authority, comp. Gal. i 1: “ Not of 
men (an ar&qdmow), nor by any man (9* 
nov\ but by Jesus Christ,” Ac. The word refers to 
the historical call, not to the eternal election. Cal¬ 
vin : Neque enim its assentior, yui earn de qua loquu 
tur vocationem ad etemam Dei electionem referwit. 
—P. S.] The expression, apostle, has here its widest 
significance. Christ, the Risen One, has called him; 
be is therefore, in the most positive sense, a witness 
of His resurrection, and this implies the apostolic 
witness of the whole of His miraculous person and 
work. [Apostle is a title of dignity, signifying the 
highest order of servant; every apostle being a ser¬ 
vant of Christ, but not every servant an apostle of 
Christ. The one brings out the dependence of Paul 
on Christ, the other his authority over the congrega¬ 
tions, and the latter is conditioned by the former. 
The term apostle may designate, etymologically, any 
delegate, commissioner, or missionary, but more par¬ 
ticularly, as here, and in most passages, a chosen eye 
and ear witness of the life of Christ, who was personally 
instructed and selected by Him for the work of laying 
the foundation of the Christian Church, and teaching 
her through all subsequent generations. The apostles 
were inspired messengers of Christ, not to a particu¬ 
lar charge, but to the whole world. The term is 
therefore generally restricted to the twelve (Luke vi. 
18), and to Paul, who was likewise directly called by 
the Lord (Gal. 11, 12; Acts ix. 15; xxvi. 17). The 
sudden call of the persecuting Paul to the apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles corresponds to the sudden call 
of the Gentiles to Christianity, just as the gradual 
instruction of the Jewish apostles accords with the 
long training of the Jewish nation for the gospel.— 

Separated, set apart.—Not equal to chosen of 
God (De Wette), nor to appointed by the Church 
(with reference to Acts xiii. 2; Olshausen),* but 
directed to and appointed for this particular calling, 
through the whole providential course of his life 
(comp. GaL L 16). An l^ta&as first took 

place with him [at his birth, comp. Gal l 10: 6 
aq>ooi<raq pt ix xosXiaq f*ijvgoq fiov, xai 
najJaaq, x.r.X.; then.—P. S.] when he was sent 
from Tarsus to Jerusalem [?]; a second [third!, at 
his conversion and retreat into Arabia; and a third 
[fourthl, at his special appointment as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 2 ff.; Gal ii.). The bib- 

# [Wordsworth, also, explains the word from Acts xiii. 
S, where the Holy Ghost says: *A4o plasm (the word here 
wed by Paul) ty pot fbv Boerd/for *al SadAov r& epyor 
6 mpovKUkwwL mJrmk, so that he was both tcXifr6t and 
ifmpttrfUrot. Paul was not only called by God, but was also 
Tisfoly set apart tn the apostolic office by an outward mis- 
wion and ordination at His command. But Acts xiii. 2 
evidently refers to a special and joint mission of Barnabas 
and Batu.—P. fij 


lical oqitssv must be distinguished from ngo 
ysvtaantsv or ixllvto&as t as well as fron 
xaXtlr; it denotes the Divine determination o t 
the historical career of the man (see Acts xvii. 2d} 
[Moyer refers aqnaqsophoq to the historical call at 
Damascus, and compares axtvoq UXoyrk, Acts ix. 
16; xxvi. 16 ff. The word is an explanation of 
uXtytoq an6<rroXoq, and gives us the additional ides 
of destination. It implies that Paul was selected 
from the world, singled out, consecrated to, and des¬ 
tined for the gospel service, at the time of his con¬ 
version. It refers to the Divine appointment for the 
apostolic office in general, while wpoqloarts. in Acts 
xiii 2, refers to a special mission. iupooitur, like 
xaXnv, looks to the historical call, noooqltti* to the 
eternal decree, but the former is only an execution 
in time or actualization of the latter.—P. S.] 

Unto the gospel of God.—That is, not the 
gospel having God for its object (Chrysostom), but 
the gospel given by God (2 Cor. xl 7) for promulga¬ 
tion. [It is the genitive, not of the object, but of 
origin and possession; God’s gospel, whose author 
is God, and whose theme is Christ and His salvation 
by free grace; comp. vers. 8, 4; xv. 16; 1 Thess. 
ii. 2, 8, 9.—P. 8.] GospeL* Without the article, f 
According to De Wette and Schott, it is here not 
the internal matter or contents of the gospel, but 
the tvayytXikto&a*. [De Wette: sur, Ver- 
kundigung des Evangeliums .—P. 8.] Tholuck, on 
the contrary: u EvayyiXsov does not stand for 
the infinitive svayysXitto&as, as we learn 
from the relative o, but it is only an indefinite 
method of expression, as 2 Cor. ii 12; x. 14.” We 
would say, rather, that it is the concrete method of 
expression, implying that the knowledge of salvation 
cannot be without preaching, and preaching cannot 
be without the matter of the gospel 

Ver. 2. Which He promised before by His 
prophets in the holy Scriptures.—[So that 
God stood pledged, as it were, to reveal the gospel.] 
The second verse must not be read, with Beza [and 
the authorized English version, which often closely 
follows Beza], as parenthesis. The same expression 
occurs, 2 Cor. ix. 5 [rqr ngotnqyysXfiirvr svXoyiar 
vfiws, your bounty before promised.—P. 8.1 The 
mention of the Old Testament promise of the gos- 

S el must not only authenticate the Apostle to the 
ewish Christians, but it must also enforce the gos¬ 
pel for the Gentile Christians. This preceding prom¬ 
ise lay specifically in the Messianic passages (De 
Wette); and, at the same time, according to the 
New Testament view, in the meaning of the whole 
of the Old Testament, which promised the univer¬ 
sal Pauline gospel (see ch. x.). The expression 
yqaqtai, without the article, does not denote pas¬ 
sages of Scripture (Dr. Paulus [Meyerl), but yqcupai 
ayteu has become, according to De Wette, a nomen 
proprium.f [The second verse teaches that the 
gospel is no abrupt innovation or afterthought, but 
the forethought of God, the fulfilment of His prom¬ 
ise, and “ the desire of all nations.” This harmony 
of the New and Old Dispensations should be a con 


• [The Anglo-Saxon gospel, i. «., either 
God's spell, is the precise equivalent_for tl 


, t. e., either good spell, of 
valent for the Greek «u*y- 
ings (of salvation). Geo JP. 


the name of the divinity God, or from the adjective |H 
good , and leant to the latter.—P. 8.1 

t [Comp. Winer, N. T. Grammar , p. 118 f ad. Ttb, Hi 
Textual Note ».-P. 8.J 

l [Comp. Textual Note P. 8.1 
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rioting proof of the Divine origin of Cfiristianity, is concerning the gospel in its^complete New Teste 
not only to the Jews, who already believe in the Old ment development, and not merely in its Old Tests 
Testament, and need only be convinced that Jesus ment outline. Meyer says that the connection ol 
of Nazareth was really the promised Messiah, but ntqi with *vayyiX*op [instead of the pen 
also to the heathen, who well know that it is the ex- objecti] does not elsewhere occur in the New Teste* 
elusive prerogative of God to foresee and prearrange ment. But it must be noticed that here the not of 
the future. In this view, Christianity is the oldest preaching the gospel of evangelization is connected 
as well as the latest religion, going back to the first with the gospel itself. Besides, the parenthesis has 
promise in Paradise, and even beyond the beginning its influence upon the expression, 
of time, to the eternal counsel of God. Augustine Ver. 3, 4. Who was bora, Ac.—The words 
says: “ The New Testament is concealed in the Old; from ytrofihov to vtxqiop (vers. 3 and 4) are not 
the Old Testament is revealed in the New. 1 ' By an abrupt parenthesis (according to Griesbach and 
his prophets, is not to be confined, of course, to Knapp), but part of the sentence.* They character 
the sixteen prophetical books, but extends to the ize the Son of God, not according to the anti thesis 
whole Old Testament Scriptures, as far as they con- of the human and divine nature of Christ in itself 
tain the gospel, from the promise of the serpent- but according to the revelation of this antithesis in 
bruiser, Gen. iiL 25, to Mai iv. 2. In fact, the en- the national Old Testament limitation, and in the 
tire Scripture is one organic system of prophecies universal New Testament expansion and elevation of 
and types bearing testimony to Christ; John v. 39. the person of Christ to heavenly majesty, in accord- 
—P. &] ance with the analogy of Phil U. 6. Yet that onto- 

Yer. 3. Oonoeraing his Son. —This refers to logical antithesis is reflected in this historical aotithe- 
e vayyiXsop, gospel, ver. 1,* and not to promised, sis. The historical Christ has a double genealogy 
ver. 2, as Tholuck, Meyer [Alford, Hodge], and and history, which is represented in the following 
others would have it For the question further on analogies and antitheses: 

yspopspoq fa oniquaroq AavtiS xatd adqxcu 

oqur&tiq vioq &tov ip di tpapts i$ dpcurrcunuq ptxqotp xorrd nptvpa dytescvprjq. 

[This antithetic parallelism, already hinted at by Bengel, is also brought out by Forbes (AnalgL Cbm, 
p. 97), and may be more clearly and fully set forth in this way: 

“ Concerning Hie Bon, 

Who woa born [Son of Man in weakness] 
from the seed of David, 
as to the flesh. 

Who was Installed Son of God in power 
from the resurrection of the dead, 
as to the Spirit of holiness,— 

Bren Jesus Christ our Lord.*’—P. S.J 


The ytpopt p os denotes not merely the being bom, 
but, in a wider sense, the genealogical procession 
from the seed of David (see Matt. I 1 ff.). [The 
house of David represented the flower of the Jewish 
nation, and foreshadowed the kingdom of Christ. 
That the Messiah was to proceed from this royal fam¬ 
ily, was predicted in the Old Testament, Is. xl 1; 
Jer. xxiii. 5; Pa. cxxxil 11; and generally expected 
by the Jews, Matt. xxii. 42; John vil 42; Acts xiii. 
23. Meyer, without good reason, confines in oniq- 
patoq AavtiS to the male line of descent, and refers 
both genealogies of Matthew and Luke to Joseph; 
Melanchthon, on the contrary, identifies ex semine 
David with ex virgins Maria; and Wordsworth 
infers from the words that Mary, as well as Joseph, 
was of the lineage of David. Comp. Com. on the 
genealogies in Matt. I and Luke iii. Alford: “ The 
words ix aniquaxoq A. cast a hint back at the 
promise just spoken of. At the same time, in so 
solemn an enunciation of the dignity of the Son of 
God, they serve to show that, even according to the 
human side, His desoent had been fixed in tne line 
of him who was Israel's anointed and greatest king." 

—p. a] 

In distinction from this appearance of Christ 
In human nature, the idea of the exalted Christ is 
expressed by the words, op mt vioq &eov 
ip Si)pdf**> } established as Son of God in 

• [Grotrua: ** Hoc refertur ad <Uud quod prmoessit ebay 
frttw; explicatur nempe, de quo agat Me sermo bona nun - 
Mam.” 8o also Calvin, Bengel, the B. V., and all who 
regard ver. 2 aa a parenthesis. The sense in either oase is 
flbe Bam* Christ is the great subject of the gospel.—P. 8.1 


power. The attempt to analyze and divide this 
one conception (for example, in Luther's German 
translationj has obscured the passage very much. 
The Son of God, in distinction from His Old Testa¬ 
ment origin, is absolutely destined (dqurplpoq, Acts 
x. 42) to be the Son of God in majesty, or in the 
majestic exercise of his power (see Phil ii. 6 ftl 
The oqittw of God constitutes the central point of 
all kindred conceptions—of the oqo&taUu, Acts xvii. 
26; of the nqooqitsw, Rom. vui. 29; and of the 
dq>oqi£t*p, Gal l 15. It expresses here God's abso¬ 
lute determination or establishment concerning Christ 
as the centre of all the historical developments of 
the new world, the Head of all things (Matt, xxviil 
18; Eph. i. 20 ft). The expression refers not to 
the Son of God as such simply, but to the Son of 
God as exalted to heavenly majesty. As such, He is 
oouj&tlq, not merely 7iqooqtG&tiq, preedestinatus 
(Ambrose, Augustine,f Vulgate, Ac., according to 
the Greek fathers, and the gloss nqooqur&iproq). 
But as He is the y t po fi t p oq in a n iq fiaroq 
A a v (i S, his descent from David being the human 
and historical antecedence for his higher dignity; 
so is He oqsa&iiq vioq&tov 1$ dvaotactvq 

* [So Laohmann, Tieehendorf, Alford, who, in their 
editions, omit the parentheaU, and Meyer in loe. Oomp 
Winer: Grammar N. T. p. 526, 7th ed.: Vide Idngere 
Binschaitungen tind nicht Paradhesen, sondem Digres* 
sionen , so/cm sie nur den GedankenfoHschriU, nicht der 
Lauf der Construction aufhalten.”—P. 8.1 

t [Dc prmd* sand. c. 25. Augustine had but a super* 
ficial knowledge of Greek, and was here, as in Bom. v. 12 
and in other passages, misled by the translation of the Vul¬ 
gate, which roods : ormdestinatus (w p o opwSrfr r o t ).—P. 8.1 
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f<x£p*. The ix, aooording to the analogy of ix 
eniqjaaroq, cannot merely mean since the resurrec¬ 
tion, or through (by) the resurrection, but it indicates 
the origin: out of the resurrection. The oniqt*a 
Javtid is the whole genealogy, or “ the root of 
Jesse” (ch. xv. 12), as it became manifest by the 
birth from the Yiigin. Thus, likewise, the resur¬ 
rection is not merely the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ, but with the fact of the resurrection 
there are brought to light the strength and root 
of the resurrection of the dead in the world, 
(Eph. i. 19 if.). It is in accordance with this that 
Christ can say: “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” Deep in the heart of the first world—for 
which Christ is the first-born of every creature 
(nponbroxot; ndoijq xrlottaq, Col. i. 15)—there is 
at work the power, proceeding from the Logos, of 
t new world (Rom. viii. 23), for which Christ is 
the first-born from the dead (nowroxoxot; ix ion? 
vtxQorv, Col. i. 18). And this world of the resurrec¬ 
tion, which became manifest in His personal resur¬ 
rection, continues now to operate dynamically, and 
will continue to do so until the flower of the new 
world appears in the first resurrection of the elect 
(1 Cor. xv. 28), and the fruit in the last general 
resurrection. The Apostle therefore means here the 
power of the resurrection as the cliristological prin¬ 
ciple of life in the world, which has become mani¬ 
fest by the resurrection of Christ, and acts and works 
as the historical principle of the universal resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead. Christ arose from his death and 
resurrection as the fixed and established, or insti¬ 
tuted Son of God in power. (Comp, the Messianic 
passage, Ps. it: 44 This day have I begotten Thee; ” 
which denotes the very day of the seditious rebellion 
against the Messiah as the grand day of his glorifi¬ 
cation). The destination which Christ had from the 
beginning, became inauguration or institution at His 
resurrection. The bour&fiq therefore, does not 
merely mean 44 shown/' 44 declaratively established ” 
(Meyer, according to Chrysostom, bnx&irroq);* the 
ix does not mean merely since or after (Theo- 
doret, Erasmus, and others); and the ardaraau; 
rtxoonr does not mean merely aydoraau; in vtxgotv. 
And Philippi, following Melanchthon, and others, 


* [Camp, my textual note No. *. Chiysortom: Tt obv fer¬ 
ny bpitr$4rrot f rov tetvMrrot, iuroparBivTOf, icpiMrm, 
^AovitMrrot W avfmw yvi&firje teal tfnfpov. 80 
Theophylaci Luther : ervriesen. Meyer agrees with this 
as to the sense, hut insists that here as elsewhere &pt£«tr 
with the double accusative means to appoint, designate, 
institute some one for something (Acts x. 42). Philippi 
(3d ed.): “ ChrMus ist alt Sohn Qottes dabobtba v, kbwib- 
bkn, inso/em cr von dm Mxmschen, oder in der Ukbkel- 
vvcouno dse Mkxschkn, dxurch die Auferstehung von den 
Tudlen data eingesetet tat. Oana parallel ist der Otdanke, 
Acts xiii. 33." Alford : “ The bpifav here spoken of is not 
the objective ‘ fixing,’ 1 appointing ’ of Christ to he the Bon 
of Goo, bat the subjective manifestation in men's minds that 
tie it so. Thus the objective words irotctv (Acts ii. 
36), yevrqr (Acts xiii 33), are used of the same proqf or 
manifestation of Christ's Sonsbip by His resurrection. So 
again Mucaui&if, 1 Tim. iil. 10." But all this is oontrary 
to the meaning of &p££eir, which denotes the objective 
fixing and appointing. Wordsworth explains somewhat 
idZareotly: "Who was defined (as distinguished from all 
others) by a divine decree, and proclaimed to be the Son 
it God." He refers to Ps. ii. 7 as the best exposition of 
this text. "I will declare the decree (pH) whereby the 
Lord said unto me, Thou art my Son, this day have I bo- 
«stten Thee ” Bengel refers to the same passage and re¬ 
marks that pH here mean* the same as 6purfi6t, and 
that the divine decree implies, that the Father has mott 
ieUrmtfUUely said, Thou art my Son. The AwiSeifte, the 
tymroving of the Sox. follows in the train of this opurjidf. 




has very properly connected the h diwx/m with 
i lov &tor, and did not follow Luther, Meyer, and 
others in connecting it with oQMj&ivroq. Meyer hai 
therefore no ground for opposing the explanation of 
Bengel—that our resurrection is comprehended in 
Christ’s resurrection—by remarking that the term 
the resurrection from the dead is only the general 
expression of the category. 

In the third antithesis, xara odqxa, u ao¬ 
oording to the flesh,” means the fleshly or physical 
origin of Christ, but not aooording to the first con¬ 
ception of <rop£, «. t.y the sensuous, susceptible, 
vital fulness of corporeity, as distinct from and sub 
jected to the spirit, or, in a more general sense, the 
44 earthly man,” av&panoq foixoq (1 Cor. xv. 47; 
Gen. ii.). Still less has flesh here the second mean¬ 
ing, vii, sinful senauousness and susceptibility, ai 
opposed to the spirit, and without it; or, in the more 
general sense, the 44 natural man,” av&qotnos tpv/s- 
xos* (John iii. 6 ; 1 Cor. ii. 14). But oaq$ has here 
its third meaning, and expresses the physical human t 
nature under the influence of the spirit (John i. 18 ; 
vi. 511 yet in historical relations, or man in his his¬ 
torical finiteness, limitation, and qualification (Gal. 
iv. 4). For Christ's incarnation, and the growth of 
His physical nature, evidently involved no opposition 
to the 44 Spirit of holiness,” bnt took place under Ha 
consecrating influence. 

[Flesh (ffoiS, ) is here, and in all the pas¬ 
sages where it is used of the incarnation (Rom. ix. 

5 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16; John i. 14; 1 John iv. 2), a 
strong Hebraizing term for human nature , with the 
implied idea, perhaps, of weakness and frailty, though 
not necessarily of sin (somewhat analogous to the 
occasional use of the German der Sterbliche , and the 
English mortal , for man). It is as correct to say: 
Christ became man (Menschwerdung ), as to say: 
Christ became flesh ( incamatio , incarnation, Fleisch. 
werdung ), but the latter expression is more emphatic; 
it exhibits more strongly the condescension of Christ, 
the identity of His nature with our own, and the 
universalneas of His manhood. The word oops, 
therefore, when applied to Christ, must not be un¬ 
derstood in an Apollinarian sense, as if Christ merely 
assumed a human body with the animal soul, but noi 
the rational soul, whose place was supplied by the 
divine Logos. It implies the entire human constitu¬ 
tion, body, soul, and spirit, sin only excepted, which 
does not originally and necessarily belong to man. 

It is not the flesh, as opposed to the spirit, that is here 
intended, but the human, as distinct from the divine. 
The flesh, as an organized system of life, is the out 
ward tabernacle and the visible representative of the 
whole man to our senses. The crapS of Christ was 
the seat of a human yvxy, with its affections, and of 
a human or nr tv ft a, with its intelligence (comp. 

Matt, xxvii. 50; John xi. 33; xix. 30), but not of 
the ayagria. He was subject to temptation, or 
temptable (Heb. ii. 18; iv. 15), but neither era oxixot; 
(Rom. vii. 14), nor (1 14). He ap¬ 

peared not 44 in the flesh of sin,” but only 44 in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin ” (Rom. viii. 2). At the 
same time, the limitation, xata crapxo, plainly im 
plies the divine nature of Christ. “Were He a 
mere man,” says Hodge, 44 it had been enough to say 
that He was of the seed of David; but as He is 
more than man, it was necessary to limit His descent 
from David to His human nature.”—P. S.1 

Yer. 4. Aooording to the Spirit of holiness. 
xara nrtvfia druoovvrjq .—We accept, with 
Bengel, against Tholick, that the dysotevrii v 
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certainly distinguished from the ayritys —just as 
sanctimonia is from sanctitas —in expressing the 
operation of the Spirit, though in a more compre¬ 
hensive relation. This is the Spirit of God, who, as 
the sanctifying Spirit in the world, constitutes the 
-complete opposition, and counteraction to the entire 
corruption of sin; who was first the cause of the 
holy birth of Christ, and then of His resurrection; 
and who now proceeds from the glorified Christ as 
the principle of the sanctification of humanity and 
the world. Bengel: Ante resurrectionetn latebat 
tub came Spiritus; pod resurrectionem camem 
penitus abscondit Spiritus sanctimonia.* We accept 
this statement in a wider sense. From the divina 
natura of Christ as sanctificationis omnis causa (Me- 
lanchthon, Galov, [Bengel, Olshausen], and others), 
we must distinguish the expression so far as it does 
not denote the individual, but the universal vital 
principle of the new birth of humanity. And we 
must distinguish it from the Holy Spirit, the nrtvfia 
amor (Chrysostom, and most commentators; see 
Meyer),t so far as it denotes this principle, not 
merely according to its complete New Testament 
revelation, but also according to the Old Testament 
preparation of the divine-human life. But we must 
not make the distinction so that the Ttrtvfia ayuu- 
otnrrjs will represent the difference between the ab¬ 
solute communication of the Spirit to Christ and the 
relative operation of the nrwpa aymv (Tholuck, 
Baur). We shall be secure against confounding the 
ideaB. nvtvfia ayumrirxrjq, Xoyoq or tixotr rov &tou 
(Riiokert, Reiche), if we observe the difference be¬ 
tween the universal and individual divine principle 
of life in revelation. This difference is most de¬ 
cidedly ignored by Baur, when he understands by 
the 7i¥tvfia ay. the Messianic Spirit When Cle¬ 
mens Roman us, Ep. it, terms Christ the first 
Spirit £ he means the individual designation of the 
divine nature of Christ, yet according to its univer¬ 
sal relation, just as the spirit of a man is the individ¬ 
ual himself, but according to his universal relation. 

[Kara nvt vpa ay*onruvtjq is evidently 
the antithesis or counterpart of x ard day xa. and 
as <rdp$ here means the human nature of Cnrist, 
nrtvfia must mean His divine nature, which is all 
Spirit , and intrinsically holy, dyuadinnjq is the geni¬ 
tive of qualification, showing that holiness is the 
essential characteristic of Christ’s Spirit, and yet it 
distinguishes this from the nvtvfsa aytor, which is 
the technical designation of the third person of the 
Trinity. Comp. John iv. 24: “God (». *., the di¬ 
vine being or nature which the three persons of the 
Trinity have in common) is Spirit; ” 2 Cor. iii. 17, 
where Christ Himself is called “ the Spirit; ” 1 Tim. 
iii. 18: “justified in Spirit” Uv Ttrtvfiari ); Heb. 
ix. 14: “ Who with an eternal Spirit ( Jm* nrtvfiaroq 
aituriov) offered Himself without spot to God; ” and 
1 Peter iii. 18, where a somewhat similar distinction 
is made between the flesh and the spirit,' or the 
human and divine nature of Christ: “ Being put to 

# [bengel has a large note on wveifia hvtmnfvtft which 
Is well worth reading in fall. He regards iyimnh^, sane* 
timonia , as a kind of middle term between dytenit, holiness , 
and b.yuuryu&S', sanctijlcation. —P. 8.J 

t [Wordsworth and Forbes also wrongly identify the 
rveufiM, dyuMnhnfv with the ryrvfta ay tov, the third person 
in the Jloly Trinity, and thereby destroy the obvious con¬ 
trast of Kard wv. Ayimv. and xard cdptca. —P. 8.] j 

X [EpisL ad Cor. H. c. 9: 'Ot Xpurr6f & xvpcot, i amaae 
ifuifi rh wpmr or rreu/ta, iytvero <rdp|, xal 


death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, 7 
although this passage is not exactly parallel. Meyei 
takes Ttrnifia ayuoavryq to mean the tarn av&po* 
710 $) the whole inner life of Christ, which was el* 
vated above all purely human spirits, filled with tha 
Spirit of God, sinless and perfect. De Wette: 
“The soiritual side of the life of Christ, yet witir 
the attribute of holiness partly as a quiescent quality 
partly as an efficacious power emanating from 1^” 
Substitute for this: “ The Divine side of Christ 1 ! 
person with the essential characteristic of holiness,’ 1 
Ac., and we can adopt this explanation. If fiesk 
means the whole human nature, it implies a human 
spirit, but not the nvtvfta dywHTwrjq, which is es¬ 
sentially Divine.—P. S.] 

Of Jesus Ohxist our Lord. —[’Ji/wov Xpur 
rov rov xvqlov ipua*, ver. 4, in apposition with tov 
viov &i 0 V) anticipated in the E. V. ver. 81. This 
expresses the relation of the exalted Son of God to 
the Apostle and the Roman Christians as the ground 
and bond of their union. They together accepted 
Jesus as the Christ of God, and served Him as their 
common Master. [Alford: “ Having given this de¬ 
scription of ^he person and dignity or the Son of 
God, very man and very God, he now identifies tliis 
divine person with Jesus Ohxist, the Lord and 
Master of Christians—the historical object of their 
faith, and (see words following) the Appointer of 
himself to the apostolic office.” De Wette: u 'Jq«. 
Xp. bezeichnet den Sohn Gottes ah historischJcirck- 
liche Srscheinung .” So Tholuck, Philippi. Jesus 
is the personal, Christ the official name; the former 
expresses His true character and mission and relation 
to the world, the latter His connection with the Old 
Testament and the promise of God. Jesus, i. a* 
Saviour , was the Hebrew name, announced by the 
angel before His birth, Matt. i. 25; Luke i. 81, and 
given at His circumcision, Luke it 21; Christ , the 
Greek equivalent for the Hebrew Messiah , i. e^ the 
Anointed) exhibits Him as the fhlfiller of all the 
prophecies and types of the Old Testament, as the 
divinely promised and anointed Prophet, Priest, and 
King of Israel, who had for ages been the desire of 
all nations and the hope of all believers. Lord is 
here, and often, applied to Christ in the same sense 
in which the Septuagint uses xvpioq for the Hebrew 
•'J’ntt and nirn. See the Lexica. Christ is so 
called as the supreme Lord of the New Dispensation, 
or the sovereign Head of Christendom, to whom all 
believers owe allegiance and obedience.—P. S.] 

Ver. 5. Through whom we received.—After 
stating the common relation of believers to Christ, 
there follows the account of the special relation of 
the Apostle to Him. It is plain that neither ver. 6 
nor ver. 8 can be parenthetical; but here is prepared 
the whole treatment of the Epistle on the relation 
between the call of the Apostle and the call of the 
church at Rome, dt* of*. Christ is the personal 
means of communicating his call on God’s part 
[or the mediatorial agent in conferring grace from 
God to man, comp. GaL i 1; 1 Cor. i. 9.—P. S.]. 
ildpofif* (received) denotes not only the free 
divine gift, but also the living religious and moral 
appropriation by frith. It is plain that the plural 
here has reference to the call of Paul alone (not to 
the apostles in general, according to Bengel), from 
the following signature of his apostleship, by which 
he is the Apostle to the Gentiles.* 

* [Comp, the note of Meyer in loco against Reiche, an! 
of Alford against Peile, who infers that the subject of lAA 
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Ckftoe [in general] and apostleship [in particu- 
br.—-P. S.]. Grace, as the operative call to salvation 
and to the fall experience of salvation in justifica¬ 
tion, is the preliminary condition for every Christian 
office, and, above all, to the apostleship. The grand 
unfolding of his apostleship was therefore preceded 
by an extraordinary degree of grace [in his conver¬ 
sion]. The explanation, ajiooxoXjjg, (trace 

of apostleship (Hendiadys, so Chrysostom, Bess, Phi¬ 
lippi, and others), obliterates the force of that pre¬ 
liminary condition; * but when the grace is regarded 
merely as pardoning grace (Augustine, Calvin), the 
fundamental part is mistaken for the whole. Thus, 
also, the extraordinary apostolic gifts (xaoiapara) 
to which Theodoret Luther, and others refer fdotr, 
presuppose grace (xdgtg) already. Meyer under¬ 
stands the expression to mean Divine grace in 
general; that is, the translation into the com¬ 
munion of the beloved of God. 

Unto obedience of faith [tig I naxorjr 
relax f tag, turn Glavbensgehorsam, comp Rom. 
xvL 26.—P. S.]. That is, for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing obedience to the faith. The tig denotes not 
merely the purpose, but also the operation of the 
apostleshipan instance of Pauline conciseness. It 
may be asked here, whether the genitive nlaxt ot$ 
indicates the object, or must be read as apposition: 
the faith which constats in obedience [to the Word 
and Will of Christ.—P. S.].f But this question is 
limited by the seoond, whether niottg can stand in 
the objective sense as fidee quje creditor [quod ere- 
dendum est, doctrina Christiana.— P. S.] f Meyer 
denies this, and asserts that niartg , in the New 
Testament, is constantly subjective fkith [fidee qua 
creditor, fidee credene .—P. S.], though it is often 
made objective, as here, and is regarded a power, 
or controlling principle.^ But this would give us 
the idea of obedience toward the faithful. The 
obedience here meant is either identical with faith 
(the obedience which consists in faith, according to 
Theophylact, Calving), or it is obedience to faith in 
its objective form. Tne latter interpretation is sup¬ 
ported by the expressions vnaxoij tov Xgurrov, 
2 Cor. x. 5 [vnaxoij rijg aXn&elctg, 1 Peter L 22], 
and particularly Acts vi 7 [“ a great company of 
priests vntjxouor xjj nlaxtt, became obedient to the 
faith,” comp. Rom. x. 16: vnrtxovaau x$ ntay- 
yeXip. —P. S.]. Comp. 1 Peter L 2, 14. But this 


Bfu* mutt be the same as the preceding: fipwv, overlook¬ 
ing the formulary character of the phraser 6 eiptot hftmr.— 
P. fill 

* [Alford: 14 Keep the vipey col forooTofcf"' separate, 
and strictly consecutive, avoiding all nonsensical figures of 
Hendiadys, Hypallage. and the like. It was the general 
bestowal of grace which conditioned and introduced the 
special bestowal («coL as so often, coupling a spedfio portion 
to a whole) of apostleship ; of. 1 Cor. xv. 10.” Augustine: 
44 Qratiam cum omnibus fidelibus. apostotaium autem non 
cum omnibus communem habtt.”—$. S.J 

“ [Or rather: the obedience which consists in folth, in 
the act of believing.— P. 8.] 

t [Meyer, 4th ed. 1865, p. 48 : “w»<rrn f&r doctkxna 
VDli mu nehnten (Beaa, Tolet., Estius, Bengel, Heum., 
Cramer, Bosenm., Flntt, Fritasehe, Tholuck, u. MX ist 
durchaus gegtn den Sprachgebrauch des N. T. % in welehem 
die eiarvs stets der subjective Glaube ist , obwohl qfU We 
hier f objecttvibt, als Potent gedacht. Vrgl. xvi. 26; GaL 
ft. 28. Die viwrat ist, naoh P., die Uebersrugung und Zuver - 
sieJU (asbxmsus und vxducia) von Jesus Ckristus als dem tin - 
eigen und vollhommenen VermittUr der gbttlichen Onade und 
des essigen Lebens, dearth sein Versbhnungswerk P. 8.] 

| [Bo also Hodge: 44 The obedience of foith is that 
ebedienoe which oonsists in foith, or of which folth is the 
eontrolling principle.” Wordsworth: 44 That I might bring 
all nations to that foith whioh manifests itself in nearken- 
tng to the Word, and in ohedienoe to the Will, of God **- 
fTfi.1 


niaxug cannot mean only doctrina fidci. Even obe. 
dience to the gospel (Rom. x. 16) does not expres. 
the most definite form of the objective nUrng : ihi 
is Christ Himself! An Epistle, sent to Rome by the 
ambassador of a Lord and King, who declared him¬ 
self appointed to call all the peoples of the Roman 
Empire to obedience or allegiance, must have been 
planned in full consciousness of the antithesis, as 
well as of the analogy, between the earthly Roman 
Empire and the Kingdom of Christ. Therefore the 
Apostle expresses the analogy when he characterizes 
himself as an ambassador who appeals to the nations 
to be obedient to his Lord. But the antithesis lies 
in his denoting this obedience as an obedience to the 
faith. We must admit that the idea of the subjec¬ 
tive faith also has here a good sense in itself. Faith 
is not at all arbitrary, but an obligatory obedience 
incumbent upon the inmost soul and conscience; yet 
its obedience is not slavish, but the joyous act of 
free faith, as it is aseensue and fiducia. And if we 
accept this, the expression would be an oxymoron, 
like the expression: law of the Spirit But since 
the question is concerning a characterization of the 
apostleship, the fUller idea must be expected: obe¬ 
dience toward the object of fruth, especially as the 
freedom of faith is thereby also declared. Even the 
Christian’s hope can be need in an objective sense 
(Col. L 6). 

Among all the nations (Ir naatr rote 
f&rtotr). —Since this expression constitutes one 
definition with the preceding, it is an improper alter- 
native to refer it either to iXafi. (Beza) or to fig 
if nan. niaxttag (Meyer [Hodge]). We translate 
here, among all the nations (with Rfickert, Reiche, 
Baur); not among all Gentiles (Tholuck, Meyer), 
because, from the following salutation, the Jews are 
included in the designation, and because it is in har¬ 
mony with the purpose of the whole Epistle to estab¬ 
lish a united congregation from among Jews and 
Gentiles. With this view, the snbordinate idea of 
heathen nations is immediately introduced, yet not 
clearly before vers. 18, 14, Ac. [Hodge: “The 
apostles were not diocesans, restricted in jurisdiction 
to a particular territory. Their commission was gen. 
oral. It was to all nations,”—yet with an amicable 
division of the immense field of labor; comp. GaL 
iL 9; Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 16.—P. SJ 

For the sake of his name.—(See Acts v. 
41). Not for “ the good ” of His name; nor for 
the glorifying of the same (Meyer), which would 
have been expressed in the form of a doxology,* 
but for the spread of His name (PhiL iL 10). There¬ 
fore the words are not an addition, but an explana¬ 
tory parallel to the expression, u /or obedience to the 
faith,” Ac., and relate, in common with this, to the 
antecedent. His name is the object of the faith to 
which the nations should render obedience in His 
name. 

Yer. 6. Among whom are ye also-—We 
place here a comma, and read the words, the called, 
the chosen ones of Jesus Christ , as an address (with 
Riickert, Philippi, Ac.); but not, among whom arc 
ye also called of Jesus Christ (with Lachmann, Mey¬ 
er [Alford], and others). For the principal weight 

* [Not necessarily: comp. Acts ix. 16 ; xv. 26 ; xxi. 
13, where the same phrase. Mg tov bw6parot rod maim 
Imrot), occurs in the sense : for the glory of Christ Mey¬ 
ers interpretation is also adopted by Alford and Hodge. 
The words aptly express the final end of Paul's apostil 
ship, which was, to promote tho knowledge and glory oft 
Christ In the “name” of Chris?, is summed up all that 
He was, did, and suffered.— P. 8.1 
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rests on the thought, that the Roman Christians were 
included in the totality of nations to which the Apos¬ 
tle was sent He did not need to say first to them 
that they were the called of Jesus Christ Thus we 
have the beautiful antithesis: I am the chosen Apos¬ 
tle for all nations: you are the chosen believers in 
the midst of all nations: we are therefore directed 
toward each other. 

The oalled of Jesus Ohrist—Not, whom 
Christ has called (Luther, Ruckert, and others); but 
who, as the called [by the accepted call of God 
through the gospel], belong to and are subject to 
Himjthe genitive of possession; Erasmus [Caltin, 
De Wette], Meyer, and othera).* Paul refers the 
call (through Christ) to God (Rom. viii. 80, Ac.; see 
Meyer). The Apostle seems, by this address, to an¬ 
ticipate the salutation itself; but the address must 
prepare the way for the salutation by the reminder 
that he can salute them as pertaining to him. 
[Hodge: “ Oi xXtjroi, the called, means the effectu¬ 
ally allied; those who are so called by God as to be 
made obedient to the call. Hence the xXrjroi are 
opposed to those who receive and disregard the out¬ 
ward call. . . . Hence, too, xXtjroi and ixXtxroi are 
of nearly the same import; xara ngo&tow xXtjroi, 
Rom. viii. 28; comp. Rom. ix. 11; 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. 
We accordingly find xXtjroi used as a familiar desig¬ 
nation of believers.*’ This is not quite correct. 
xXtjroi and ixXtxroi (a paronomasia in Greek, like 
the German erwdhlt and ausertodhlt) are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished, Matt xx. 16 and xxii. 14 : TroyUoi ydg 
now xXtjroi, oXLyot Si ixXtxroi, many are called, but 
few chosen; in the last passage they are even put in 
antithesis. All the members of the visible Church 
are xXnroi, though they may ultimately be lost; but 
only the members of the invisible Church, or the 
true believers, are ixXtxroi, or xXt/roi xara ngo- 
frtatv (Rom. viii. 28). Comp, the notes on Matt, 
xx. 16, in voL i. p. 862 and 864 f.—P. S.] 

Ver. 7. To all that are in Rome.—The ad¬ 
dress and the salutation.f The Epistle is addressed 
to all Christians in Rome. Residence in Rome and 
connection with the body of Roman Christians are 
certainly presupposed (see ver. 8). But the Roman 
Christians are saluted according to the condition of 
things, as an incipient church not yet fully organ¬ 
ized, but destined to become so—an end to which 
this very Epistle was directed. The Apostle ex¬ 
presses himself otherwise in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Thessalonians. There 
he salutes the Christians as a church, or churches. 
[The Christians residing at Rome, whether bom 
there or not, are viewed as one community, however 
imperfectly they may have been organized at the 
time; but they no doubt worshipped in different 
parts of the city, and were thus divided into various 
domestic congregations, ixxXrjaiat xar otxor, xvi. 6. 
The population of the city of Rome at the time of 
Christ is variously estimated from one to two mill¬ 
ions. In his earliest five epistles, Paul addresses 
himself ri j ixxXrjoup,, x.r.X .; in all the others, roiq 
uyiotq. —P. S.] 

Beloved of God, called to be saints.—The 

* [Alford taken Tiprov Xpurroii not as the fenit. posses - 
siom's, but as equivalent to 6y Jesus Christ. But the call 
of believers is uniformly referred to the Father. Alford 
quotes John v. 25 and 1 Tim. i. 12; but these passages are 
not to the point.—P. 8.] 

t [The salutation commences with x4w> and should 
form a verse by Itself. The first clause or ver. 7 oonnects 
with ver. 1 and indicates the readers. See Text. Note *•.— 
P.B.1 


root of their Christian faith is, that they enow then 
selves beloved of God by the experience of Ek 
reconciliation; the goal and crown of their Chris 
dan faith is holiness. But'they are not merely called 
to be saints (De Wette). As truly called, they an 
actually saints first in this sense: that, aooording to 
the analogy of theocratic holiness, they are sep*> 
rated from the ungodly world and consecrated to 
God; seoondly, in the sense that Christ dwells in 
them as the principle of increasing holiness, and 
that they are characterised according to the ruling 
principle of their new life (1 Cor. vii. 14). This 
general designation does not imply that the Apostle 
could say it of every individual, still less that he 
should ascribe to individuals a personal holiness of 
life. [xXtjroi has the same relation to aytot as 
xXtjrbt has to anoaroXoq, in ver. 1, and expresses 
the vocation of the Roman Christians to holiness, 
which is both an actual possession as to principle, 
and a moral aim to be realized more and more by 
daily growth in Christ.—P. S.] 

Grace to you and peace*—The Greek /a*. 
gttv (Acts xv. 23; James V 1), and the Hebrew 
csb oibsj, are here reflected unitedly in the 
infinitely richer Christian salutation. The grace 
which, as the cause of peace, has its source in God 
and Christ; the peace, as the operation of this cause, 
which becomes the source of new life in believers. 
The more definite Christian conception is destroyed 
if we substitute (with Meyer, against Olshausen, 
Philippi, and many others) salvation instead of' 
peace, and kindness instead of grace, [Grace and 
peace are related to each other as cause and effect, 
and constitute the chief blessings of Christianity, 
embracing all that we need. The profound Christian 
meaning of ydg^t —the redeeming love of God in 
Christ—and of tigrjrtj —the peace with God by the 
redemption—compared with the ordinary meaning 
of the Greek yalo nr and the Hebrew shaJLom, affords 
a striking example of the transforming power which 
the genius of Christianity exercised over ancient lan¬ 
guage and custom. See the General Remarks on p. 

57.—p. a] 

From God our Father.—The expression of 
the specifically Christian consciousness of God. 
The experience of pardon through Christ produces 
the consciousness of the vio&taia (sonship, adop¬ 
tion) as a result. 

And [from] the Lord.—pfoo/ot’ *7. Xg. is 
not dependent on Jlar^ot and parallel with tjpmr, 
but is ruled by dn6 and is coordinate with Btol 
Idargo<; • God is nowhere called <( our and Christ’s 
Father,” and Christ never addresses God u our,” but 
“My Father,” owing to His peculiar relationship 
which is rooted in the bnooixria, or equality of 
essence. This frequent coordination of Christ with 
the Father, as equally the object of prayer and 
the source of spiritual blessing, implies the recog 
nition of the divinity of Christ. No Hebrew mono¬ 
theist could thus associate, without blasphemy, the 
eternal Jehovah with a mere man. So also Philippi, 
Hodge, and others.—P. S.] Not of the Lord (Eras 
mus, Gldekler). Nevertheless, we would not read, 
with Meyer: xai ano xvgiov, and not merely view 
Christ as causa medians, in distinction from the 
Father, as the causa principalis. For the dominion 
of the exalted Saviour must be distinguished from 
the mediatorship of Christ as causa medians. [God 
the Father is the author, Christ the mediator and 
procurer, the Holy Spirit the applier or imparter, of 
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grace and peace. The Spirit takes them from Christ 
and shows them to the believer (comp. John xvi. 
14}. The latter may be the reason why the Holy 
Spirit is not especially mentioned in the epistolary 
salutations, except 2 Cor. xiiL 18, 14; 1 Peter t 2. 

P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Epistle of the Apostle to the Romans on 
the righteousness of faith is still in a special sense a 
new message to the Romans, and a witness against 
Romanists. [It connects a dmirabl y with the con¬ 
cluding verses of the Acts, chap, xxviii. 80, 81, as 
a specimen of Paul's preaching in Rome, and to the 
Romans.—P. S.J 

2. The significance of the Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans : (1.) As the first of the New Testament Epis¬ 
tles; (2.) in the group of the Pauline Epistles; 
(8.) as an original record of the missionary activity 
of the Apostle, and as an example for evangelical 
missions; (4.) as the central point of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, and thus as the starting-point 
of the Western (Latin} Church, and especially of 
the Protestant Evangelical Church (see the Intro¬ 
ductionX 

8. The epistolary inscription of ancient writers 
contrasted with the subscription of recent ones. 
The former characterizes the Epistle as a substitute 
for personal intercourse; the latter has become 
an independent form of personal communication. 
Frankness predominates in the former, courtesy in 
the latter. 

4. Servant of Jesus Christ , called to bo an apos¬ 
tle. The extent of one idea is determined by that 
of the other.— Chapel of God: glorious unity.— 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments.—The 
apostles, unlike the Pharisees, acknowledge no tra¬ 
ditions in connection with the Old Testament.— 
Grace and office must not be separated.—Just as lit¬ 
tle can we separate the experience of God's love and 
the beginning of sanctification.—Neither can grace 
and peace be separated; nor the paternal authority 
of God and the authority of Christ. 

5. The importance of the inscription of this 
Epistle. The importance of the salutation. The 
adaptation of the great Apostle of the Gentiles and 
of the Christian congregation of the great metropo¬ 
lis to each other. See the Exeg. Notes. 

6. The antithesis: Christ bom of the seed of 
David, and appointed the Son of God in majesty 
and honor (also over the Roman world}, is an eco¬ 
nomical antithesis, at the foundation or which lies 
the ontological antithesis: that Christ is the tem¬ 
poral Son of David and the eternal Son of 
God. 

7. The resurrection was historically accomplished 
and essentially finished in Christ. As the ideal and 
dynamical productive energy of the Logos, its roots 
and impulse pervade the whole history of the world 
and of man, and especially the history of the king¬ 
dom of God. The same may be said of the Spirit 
of holiness. See the Exeg. Notes. The Logos 
Ughteth every man that cometh in.o the world 
(John L 9). 

8. Paid, as the ambassador of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God in regal power, announces to the believ¬ 
ers of the imperial city of Rome that it is his busi¬ 
ness to call the world to obedience to the faith and 
to subjection to Christ 


HOUILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

An apostolic salutation: 1. From whom does it 
come? 2. what is its import? 8. to whom is it 
addressed ? (vers. 1-7).—The one gospel of God: 
1. Prom sed by His prophets; 2. fulfilled by His 
Son (virs. 8, 4).—The missionary preaching among 
the Gentiles was a preaching of obedience to the 
faith for the glorifying of the name of Jesus Christ 
(ver. B).—Every office is a gift of grace. The ser¬ 
vants of Christ must remember this: 1. For their 
humility; 2. for their elevation and encouragement 
(ver. 5).—How can preachers of the gospel guard 
against bitterness toward the members of their con 
gregation? By considering that the congregation 
are: 1. Beloved by God ; 2. called by Jesus Christ 
(ver. 7).— Grace and peace: on one side different in 
manifestation, but, on the other^ one in origin. 

Luther: —The Spirit of God was given after 
Christ's ascension, since which time He sanctifies 
Christians and glorifies Christ in all the world as the 
Son of God in power, in word, miracle, and sign 
(ver. 4). 

Starke: —The preachers of the gospel must 
preach both the law and the gospel in their respec¬ 
tive order, and especially the gospel (ver. 1).—He 
who does not become a saint on earth, will not be 
numbered among the saints in heaven (ver. 7). 

Quesnel :—Every thing that comes to light is not 
therefore new: the oldest errors are continual novel¬ 
ties, and the newest truths are ever old. 

Osiandri Bibl. .'—Christ, according to His hu¬ 
man nature, is our brother. 0 great consolation! 
(ver. 8). 

Cramer: —Worldly peace is a great treasure, 
but, after all, it is not sufficient for us. When Christ 
communicates His peace to us (John xiv. 27), it is 
grace in God; and then have we peace with God 
(ver. 7). 

Brngkl : The Gospel of God is also the Gospel 
of Christ (ver. IX— Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
(vers. 3, 4). Tnis is the ground of all legitimate 
address of Christ to His Father and God, and of 
our legitimate address, through Him as our Lord, to 
His Father and our Father, His God and our God. 
who hath made us His own. He was Son of God 
before His humiliation ; but His Sonsbip was veiled 
during His earthly life, and not fully unveiled till 
after His resurrection. On this rests His justifica¬ 
tion, 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John ii. 1, and this is the 
ground of our justification, Rom. iv. 25. 

Gerlach :—According to the flesh, the Son of 
God belonged to the Jews alone. But by the com¬ 
pletion of His atonement, through the resurrection, 
He became the universal King of the human race, 
Lord of heaven and earth, according to the Spirit 
which dwelt in Him, and has perfectly pervaded His 
human nature (vers. 8, 4). 

Heubner :—Prophets and apostles had one call¬ 
ing, one work (ver. 2).—The apostolic benediction— 
of what fulness of spiritual gifts, of what a holy 
heart, does it give witness! It is grand to express 
such a wish for a church; it presupposes the per¬ 
sonal possession and appreciation of these gifts, but 
also a serious teal- to apply them to the congregation 
(ver. 7). 

Roos:—If the theme of Paul's preaching had 
been only virtue, and a supreme Being whom we 
call God, he would have pleased the Greeks; and if 
he had nreached on a Messiah vet to come and on 
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the works of the law, the Jews would have been 
contented with him. But he preached on the Son 
of God. That was the voice of liis gospel (ver. 4). 

Besser :—The Spirit of holiness is the very force 
fry which Christ has taken away the power of death, 
and has destroyed mortality, through the triumph of 
His imperishable life (ver 4). 

J. r. Lange :—How Christ exhibits His power as 
Lord by the Spirit of sanctification: 1. As the Risen 
One; 2. as the Son of God (vers. 1-4 ).—The mu: 
Like man, like salutation.— -The ioy with which the 
Apostle announces the majesty of Christ in imperial 
Rome: 1. How foolish this ioy appeared; 2. how 
gloriously it was justified; 8. how it must be fulfilled 
onoe more.—The internal connection between the 
power of the resurrection and the Spirit of holiness 
In Christ. 

[Buaxirr:—Paul declares: 1. The person from 
whom he received authority to be an apostle, name¬ 
ly, Christ; 2. how free and undeserved a favor it 
was; 8. the special duty and office of an apostle; 
4. how he puts the Romans in mind of their con¬ 
dition by nature before the gospel was revealed to 
them and received by them; nenoe it is the duty of 
both ministers and people to be mindfal of what was 
their condition by nature.— Why it the Holy Ohoet 
excluded in the ealutation of ear. 7 ! He is not ex¬ 
cluded, though He be not named; but is necessarily 
implied in the forementioned gifts. Besides, in other 
salutations the Holy Ghost is expressly mentioned; 
1 Cor. xiii. 18, 14.— Henry: —The Apostle de¬ 
scribes : 1. The person who writes the Epistle; 2. 
the gospel itself; 8. the persons to whom it is writ¬ 
ten ; and 4. pronounces the apostolic benediction.— 
Doddridge :—We are called to partake of the privi¬ 
leges of God’s people; we belong to the society of 
those who are eminently beloved of God, and who 
lie under great obligations, as they are called a holy 
nation, a peculiar people. May we not dishonor the 
sacred community to which we belong, and may we 
finally enjoy the important privileges of that state 
of everlasting dory in which the kingdom of the 
Son of God shall terminate 1— Clarke The Apos¬ 
tle invokes upon the Romans all the blessings which 
can flow from God as the fountain of grace; pro¬ 
ducing in them all the happiness which a heart filled 
with the peaoe of God can possess; all of which are 
to be communicated to them through the Lord Jesus 
Christ.— Comprehensive Comm. -The Christian pro¬ 
fession is not a notional knowledge, or a naked as¬ 
sent, or useless disputings; but it is obedience to 
the faith. The act of faith is the obedience of the 
understanding to God revealing, and the product of 
that is the obedience of the will to God command¬ 
ing.— Barnes: —From Paul’s connecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ with the Father, we see: 1. That the 
Apostle regarded Him as the source of grace and 
peace as really as he did the Father; 2. he intro¬ 
duced them in the same connection, and with refer¬ 
ence to the bestowal of the same blessings; 8. if 
the mention of the Father implies a prayer, the same 
is implied by the mention of Christ, and hence was 
aL act of worship to the latter; 4. all this shows 
that Paul’s mind was familiarized to the idea that 
Christ was divine.—These seven verses are a striking 
instance of the manner of Paul While the subject 
is simply a salutation to the Roman church, his mind 
seems to catch fire, and to burn and blase with sig¬ 


nal intensity. He leaves the immediate subject bo 
fore him, and advances some vast thought that awes 
us, and fixes us in contemplation, and involves us in 
difficulty about his meaning, and then returns to his 
subject.—H odgi :—God is called our Father, not 
merely as the author of our existence and the source 
of every blessing, but especially as reconciled toward 
us through Jesus Chrirt.—If Jesus Christ is the 
great subject of the gospel, it is evident that we can¬ 
not have right views of the one without having cor¬ 
rect opinions concerning the other.—J. F. H.] 

[Schafv:— The epistolary addresses generally 
bear on the doctrine of the ministerial office and ita 
relation to the congregation, and furnish suitable 
texts for ordination and inetallation sermons.— 
Ver. 1. Paul, a model for a Christian minister: 
L In his humility —a servant (bondsman) of Jesus 
Christ. IL In his dig nity -a chosen apostle. His 
sense of dependence on Christ (servant) precedes and 
underlies nis sense of authoAty over the congrega¬ 
tion (apostle).—Only the true servant of Christ can 
be a true servant of the people.—Ministers derive 
their authority from Christ, not from the people, but 
for the people.—A servant of Christ. The service 
of Christ is perfect freedom, John viiL8fi. St. Augus¬ 
tine: “ Deo eerv ir e vera libertat A chose* apos- 
tle. The apostle and the ordinary minister: L The 
unity: (a.) Both are called by God; (6.) both are 
servants of Christ; («.) both labor for the same end 
—the glory of God and the salvation of soula. IL 
The deference: (a.) An apostle is called directly by 
Christ; a minister, through the medium of church 
authority; (6.) an apostle is inepired and infallible ; 
a minister is only enlightened, and liable to err; 
(c.) an apostle has the world for his field; a minis¬ 
ter is confined to a particular charge.— Chosee, set 
apart. The necessity of a Divine call for the min¬ 
istry: L The inner call by the Holy Ghost. IL 
The outward call by the authority and ordination of 
the Church.-The regularly called minister contrast¬ 
ed with the self-constituted minister and fanatic.— 
Set apart unto the gospel. The preaching of the 
gospel: L The chief duty of the minister, to which 
all others must be subordinated. IL The highest 
work, in which Christ Himself and all the apostles 
engaged. HL The inconsistency of connecting any 
secular calling with the holy ministry.—Ver. 2. The 
dose connection of the Old and New Testaments. 
Christianity a new, and yet an old religion.—The 
hietorical character of Christianity—in opposition to 
the Gnostic and fanatical theory of a magical, abrupt 
descent from the clouds.—Vers. 8, 4. Jesus Christ 
the great theme of the gospel. His double nature, 
the human, earthly, historical, and the divine, heav¬ 
enly, eternal—both inseparably united in one per¬ 
son.—The importance of the resurrection as an 
argument for the Divinity of Christ-Ver. 6. Christ, 
the mediator of all grace.—Ver. 7. The Christians 
are saints— ♦. separated from the world and con¬ 

secrated to the service of God; holy in principle, 
and destined to become more and more holy and 
perfect in their whole life and conduct—The re¬ 
deeming grace of God in Christ—the fountain of 
peace with God and with ourselves.—First graoe, 
then peace.—No graoe without peaoe; no pesos 
without grace.—The coordination of Christ with 
God the Father in the epistolary inscriptio ns 
indirect proof of the Deity of Christ 1 
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n. 

The Introduction* 

Chap. L 8-15. 

8 First [of alll, 1 1 thank my God through Jesus Christ for [conoenimg] a you 
aD, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world [in all the world]. 

9 For God is my witness, whom I serve with [in] my spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, that [how, tag] 9 without ceasing I make mention of you [how unceasingly 

10 I remember you;] always in my prayers; Making request, [; always asking in 
my prayers,] 4 if by any means now at length [if haply now at last] 4 I might 
have a prosperous journey [I may be prospered ] 9 by the will of God to come 

11 unto you. For I long to see you, that 1 may impart unto you [share with you, 
fieiadm] some spiritual gift, to the end ye may oe established [in order that ye 

12 may be strengthened ]; r That is, that 1 may be comforted together with you, 
by the mutual faith both of you and me [among you by each other’s faith, both 

13 yours and mine]. 4 Now [But] I would not 4 have you ignorant, brethren, that 
oftentimes [often] I purpose ! to come unto you (but was let 14 [hindered] 
hitherto) 11 that I might have some fruit among you also, eyen as among other 

14 Gentiles [the rest of the Gentiles]. I am debtor both to the Greeks, ana to the 
Barbarians; both to the wise, ana to the unwise [Both to Greeks and to Barba* 

15 rians; both to wise and to unwise, I am debtor]. So, ia as much as in me is [as 
far as lies in me], I am ready 14 to preach the gospel to you [also] that [who] are 
at Rome also [*•»« also]. 


TEXTUAL. 


, c r im um quidem, s uodrder s t, frst of all. The cZtu Si is omitted in the preerere ot though 
• 11; Bom. iii. 3; 1 Cor. zL 18. Comp. Winer, Grammar, p. 606 (0th ea), and Alex. Butft- 


1 Ver.l—[tpfiror pir, _ 

* nd flow of speech, m in Aotil ,_, _ 

maun. OrammatOe dot N. T. Sprachgebrauchs, p. 818. Alford find*'the corresponding W in Ter. 13, and oonneota thus : 
“ Ye indeed are prospering in the faith: bnt I still am anxious further to adranoe that fruitfulness.” But this anxiety 
was already expressed in Ter. 10, and the Si in Ter. IS is simply perafismair.— P. 8.1 

« Ver. 8.— mspl is best supported in opposition to vmip. [The prepositions rut and inrip both occur in this connec¬ 
tion (1 Coe. 1. 4; GoL L 3; 1 These i. 3; 3 These, i. Z\ though omip more rarely (Eph. i. 16; PhiL i. 4), with substan¬ 
tially the same meaning; the difference is. that tai, concerning, implies simply that the Homan Christians are the 
mtyeef of thanks ; while inrip, for, in behalf of, for the take qf, fare s the idea of mteroession and aid. But w opt has also 
the latter meaning. They are often oonfoundea by the M88., but the best oodioee (tt. A B. 0. D*. K.) end critical 
editor s (Qrieebaoh, Lachmann, Tiaohendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth) are here in mvor of mspl against the fwdp of 
the roeeptua. P. 8L] 

* Ver. 9.—[**» differs from 8n and expresses the mode or degree. Comp. Phfl. L 8; 3 Cor. vii 16; 1 These, ti. 10: 
Acts x. 38, and jCeyer and Philippi fa toe.—P. a] 

4 Ver. 10.—(The translation depends here upon the punctuation, which is left to critical ooniecture, the ancient MSa 
haring no punctuation. I make a comma or semi-colon after wocovpot, and oonneot mirrors, tc.rh, with Ssiperos. So 
Meyer* PMnppi, Alibrd On his notes). Dr. Lange, however, in his version and Exeg. Notes, follows Tlschendorf^ who 
maxes a comma after upoosny w r poo, like the B. v. In this case mirrors must he taken as an intensifleation of 
kshrmc = assidue semper, assiduiseime; hut this would require a different position of the words, via., Ac iuUakUwrm 
m ir ror s , «.rJL As it is, mirrors Art rmr mpoosvx** poo Ssipsroe is better taken ae an explanation of iSiakshrmt poster 
Spur vmo vpsu. so as to mark at the same time a progress of the idea, the inoeeeant remembrance of the Bomans cul¬ 
minating in direct prayer.—P. 8.] 

4 Yen 10.—[si ret jin mors, ob etwa endlich einmal (Meyer, Olshansen, Lange, fra); Alford: if by any means 
before long. m, haply, posstwy, implies the possibility of new delays and hindrances, gfcj, already, may mean finally or 
at last. with reference to things long hoped for and delayed, and in connection with wore, tandem aliqmndo. Bee Hartung, 
Partikeltehre 1 388. The Apostle's desire in this respect was granted about three years afterwards, a. n. 61. —P. S.J 

4 Ver. 10.—[Or succeed. cfoftwfrjwo pas. The original meaning of way. Journey, is lost in the verb. See Easeg. 
Nates. But the parting wish in Greeoe to trayellers is eren now mmhbr narsviotor, as in Italy, buon viaggio, a happy 
journey.—P. 8L] 

T ver. 11.—(Dr. Lange inserts after gift: personal, peculiar grace, and after established: for your world-historical 
tatting. See his explanation below, which I oannot adopt—P. S.] 

* Ver. 13.— [o»furap«xh|8jrw hr vjtlr Sth rijf he iXknkoos mummt, Spur rs teeX Ipod. The infinitive ovpvapaeh. (which 

c omp o und v erb only occurs here in the M. T.) is ] ’ 1 _,1V “ ^ ’' 

StOOd from frltofSi TOT. 11. The ovp is generally rawTou iuhi ffMv MU mpmmrvw, yvm U7K* i| vu, jeoy« u, uu wwuiuii 
of he ieplr, makes Paul the only subjeot of ovpmapsucXqi^rai. This would require the omission of together in the E. V. 
Tbs iepmr (which is politely put first) and htov explain he 4AA£to«c, which is a little more emphatic than ikkfruv, show¬ 
ing that fifth dwelled in the hearts of the Boman Christians. The mutual faith of the E. V. suggests the wrong sense 
faith which each has in the other. Dr. Lange, in accordance with his specific Interpretation at yfyeepa, adds to com? 
farted: made joyful for the oommon oall for the conversion qf the world.—r. 8.) 

* Ver. 13.—[For of Sihss, Codd. D*. E. G. and Ital read of* ou*uu.-P. 8.1 

14 Ver. 13.—[The verb to 1st, Is used here, and 2 These. iL 7, by the E. V. m the mat sense to hinder, te forbid, k 
pres ent (mAdcur, ntr^w), as in Tennyson's lines: 

“ Mine ancient wound Is hardly whole, 

And lets me from the saddle.” 
r used in the 


Baft the word is now w 
E. V. (end in the Anglioan 
toe reveres, to hinder, to obstruct—P. 8.) 


opposite sense, to aOow, to permit. On the oontrary, the verb to prevent, in th« 
ns to precede, to assticipaie (pns-venirt ); while in modem English it ogniflof 
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11 Ver. 13.—[The words sal hem Mhnr axpt toG Icvpo, are a parenthesis, sinoe lie must depend upon wpesMper, kc 
It Is not neoessasy on this account to take sol in the adversative sense, to whioh Fritmohe and Meyer object, dtvpo W 
anly here in the N. T. a particle of time, although often in Plato and later writers. — F. 8.] 

Ver. 15.—[Or: And so, Hence. The fbroe of ovtbk is: Sinoe I am a debtor to all the Gentiles, &c.—P. 8.1 
11 Ver. 15.—lovTMt rh, k*t ept, vp60vftov (no. hm\ On the different interpretations of thin phrase which do not 
materially alter the sense, comp. Bxtg. Note*. As may be inferred from my punctuation, I connect (with the £. V., 
Calvin, Philippi, Wordsworth, Me ver, in his loat edition) rt with vp6$vn or, and take wgidvii or as equivalent to the 
substantive *po#vpta (as t 6 xpyrros for h xp i jardry, ii- 4; comp, ib putprfr, t 6 dodcWv, 1 Cor. i. 25), and as the sob* 
ject of the sentence : This being to (ovrwv), ikrre #i. on my part, or. as far at I am concerned (*«•’ ifi, quantum ad me\ 
a wQUngnett or detire (vpiSvfior) ; or /, at much at m me it, am willing (Calvin: Jtaque, quantum in me est, paratti turn). 
Comp, rhr natt Vftmt wtanv, Bpn. L 15; rmv koSF vpet vocyrar, Acts ziii. 38; 1 Cor. iii. 8; xr. 521 car iftA is more 
expressive than pov (alter wpddvpor) would be; the Apostle laying stress on his dependence and submission to a highef 
power, as if to say: As &r as it depends on me, I am anxious to come and preach to you, but my will is subject to the 
will of God, who may have decreed otherwise.—P. S.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Second Section.— The connecting link in the form 
of doxology, and the transition of the author to 
hie designed argument in the fundamental topic. 
The praise of the faith of the Roman Christians 
known aU over the world, and the desire and pur¬ 
pose of the Apostle to visit them. 

Ver. 8. First of all, I thank.—De Wette: 
44 In all his Epistles, with the exception of Galatians, 
1 Tim., and Titos,* the Apostle pursues the natural 
course of first placing himself, so to speak, in rela¬ 
tion with his readers; and his first point of contact 
with them is gratitude for their participation in 
Christianity.’* [So also Alford in loc\. Comp, also 

1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4. This 
means more definitely that the Apostle, in his epis¬ 
tles, with thanksgiving to God, seizes the point of 
connection for his subsequent argument; and tins 
point of connection is in general a recognition of 
what has been already attained, but it takes its pecu¬ 
liar form from the oondicon of the different church¬ 
es. Kellner calls this, captatio benevolentice . Tho- 
luck: The Apostle opens his way to the hearts of 
the church by a declaration of his love. [Words¬ 
worth : u As usual, the Apostle begins with a senti¬ 
ment by which he expresses his gratitude to God, 
and conciliates the good will of those to whom he 
writes.”—P. S.] According to Tholuck [De Wette] 
and Meyer, we would properly expect an nra di 
[or tnnra <M] after nqSnov fib, but not in point 
of fact, since the nqmov marks the emphasis of the 
following introductory word.—My God. Not only 
the expression of genuine feeling (De Wette), but 
also of the thought that God has shown Himself as 
the God of his apostolic call, by opening before him 
a path in Rome for the cause of Christ (Acts xxviii. 
15). [The language of personal application, with a 
corresponding sense of personal obligation : the God 
who, with all His blessings and promises, belongs to 
me, 3s I belong to Him, and am bound to serve 
Him. Comp. Acts xxvii. 23: xov &eov oi> flfu, m 
xai XatQtvo), 1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. i. 8; iv. 19 ; Phile¬ 
mon 4.—P. S.]—Through Jesus Christ. [Not 
to be connected with fiov (Koppe, Glockler), but 
with iv/aqurTM. —P. S.] Comp. Rom. vii. 25; Col. 
iii. 17; Heb. xiii. 15; 1 Peter ii. 5. Origen: Christ, 
as the mediator of the prayer, also presents the 
thanksgiving. [“ VehU per pontificem magnum : 
opportet enim tetre eum qui vult offerre saerificium 
Deo , quod per manta Pontificis debet offerre So 

* [1 Tim. is no exception, oomp. 1 Tim. i 18-17; nor le 

2 Cor., as Olehautten thinks, for in 2 Oor. L 3-22 we have 
an equivalent. The absence of the usual praise and 
thanksgiving in the Epistle to the Galatians, is to be ex¬ 
plained by their apostasy from the simplicity of the gospel. 


also Galvin, who refers to Heb. xiii. 15, BengeL, Ob* 
hausen, and Hodge, who justly says that it is the 
clear doctrine of the Bible that, in all our approach¬ 
es to God in prayer or praise, we must come in the 
name of Christ as the ground of our acceptance.— 
P. S.1 Meyer objects to this view as not justified by 
Paul's usual method, and explains that he renders 
thanks for what has come to pass by Christ. [Simi¬ 
larly Alford.] But what is meant by giving thanks 
for every thing in the name of Jesus Christ ? (Eph. 
v. 20.) The thanksgiving, as well as prayer, must 
be sanctified by the spiritual communion with Christ, 
and thus come before God; by this means, all selfish 
interests, and all human and passionate joy at the 
obtained results are excluded.—For you all. The 
ntqi and vniq were often confounded or changed 
by the copyists; therefore the Recepta has vniq 
here. Here, as at the beginning of ver. 7, the Apos¬ 
tle emphasizes the fact that he has in view all the 
believers in Rome, and will not appeal to or favor 
any partisan tendency.—That your faith ia spo¬ 
ken of Mention is made of it, and it has become 
famous among Christians in the whole world (see 
chap. x. 18; xvi. 19). The expression, which has 
the outward appearance of being hyperbolical, ac¬ 
quires its complete significance chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the powerful position of the metropolis 
of Rome, by the weight which Christianity gained in 
all the world by the conquest of this central home 
of the world, and by the Apostle’s views of the 
future of this apostolic station. See the quotations 
from Grotius and Calvin in Tholuck. [Meyer; “ tv 
oho T(o xoOftoh— a popular hyperbole, but admirably 
suited to the position of the congregation in the 
metropolis of the world, to which the eyes of all 
were directed.” Remember the adage; Orbit in 
nrbe continetur. —P. S.1 

Ver. 9. For Goa is my witness. The for 
establishes the foregoing. Here, therefore, the 
thanksgiving through Christ is also explained (Phil 
i. 3; Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. i. 2). The sense of the 
solemn asseveration is: My declaration is before the 
face of God. The free asseverations of this charac¬ 
ter arise in the Apostle’s case from the inner charac¬ 
ter of his work and the loftiness of his position. He 
cannot adduce earthly witnesses of the peculiarity 
of the facts which he has to assure; they are of 
heavenly origin, and be calls on God as their wit¬ 
ness : that is, his whole knowledge of God, and hit 
apostolic conscience, must be pledged. Pareus: 
11 Ignotue ad ignotos scribens jurat.” Against this, 
Meyer quotes Phil. i. 18 [and 2 Cor. i. 23.—P. S.] 
as decisive. The necessities for such strong expres¬ 
sions of the fervent man were indeed very different; 
but one species of them is that adduced by Pareus 
The general constraint of the Apostle to let his read 
era sometimes look into the sanctity of his innei 
life, is secured by the solemn asseveration againsl 
all danger of profanation. Meyer adduces as a mo 
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tire M the strange fact that he, the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, had not yet become active in the clmrch at 
Rome, although it belonged to his school.” [Ben- 
gel: M A pious asseveration respecting a matter 
necessary and hidden from men, especially from 
those who were remote and unknown.” Alford: 
44 There could be no other witness to his practice in 
his secret prayers, but God: and as the assertion of 
a habit of incessantly praying for the Roman Chris¬ 
tians, whom he had never seen, might seem to savor 
of an exaggerated expression of affection, he sol¬ 
emnly appeals to this only possible testimony. To 
the Ephesians, Philippians (see, however, Phil i. 8), 
Colossians, Thessalonians, he gives the same assur- 
mce, but without the asseveration. The thus call¬ 
ing God to witness is no uncommon practice with 
Paul; see ref. in E. V.” The Apostle’s frequent 
appeal to God (2 Cor. i. 28; xi. 81; Phil. i. 8; 
1 These, ii. 5,10; Gal. L 20) is a devout recognition 
of God’s omniscience, and hence an act of worship. 
It disproves the literal interpretation of Matt. v. 
83 fid, which prohibits peijury, and all useless and 
thoughtless swearing. Comp. Tholuck, Die Ber - 
predict, p. 268 ff. (8d ed.).—P. S.l 

Whom I serve in my spirit. The idea of 
the real service of God, which so powerfully per¬ 
vades the Epistle to the Romans, first appears with 
the Xatptvw (see ver. 21; chap. ii. 22; iii. 26; 
v. 2; xiL 1; xv. 16; xvi. 25-27; comp. Acts vii. 
7). As such a Ictr^ttW, he stands before God. 
But he serves Him in his spirit; that is, his priest¬ 
hood is not merely external, but the living service 
of God by a spiritually awakened, vital, and stead¬ 
fast consciousness.* Grotius and Reiche have found 
in the Xarg. an antithetical relation to the Jewish 
Xarotut in the law. Meyer thinks such an idea far¬ 
fetched. But we are rather of the opinion that 
the Apostle is still thinking of all external character 
of worship, and especially that of the heathen Ro¬ 
mans. [Umbreit, approvingly quoted by Alford: 
44 The Apostle means that he is an intelligent, true 
priest of his God, not in the temple, but in bis 
spirit; not at the altar, but at the gospel of His 
Son.” Xargtvtnr ("133 ) and Xnrov^yur ( ) 

are used in the Septuagint of the ministrations of 
the Jewish priesthood in the temple (comp. Luke i. 
23; Heb. viii. 6; ix. 21), and in the New Testament 
applied to the Christian ministry, and to worship 
generally fMatt. iv. 10; Phil. ii. 17). The words w 
XatQfVMy Ac., give additional force to his solemn 
asseveration, and attest its sincerity.—P. S.]—In 
the gospel of his Son. (Genitive of the object.) 
His spirit is the temple, the sphere of his service; 
the gospel of the Son of God in the great work of 
evangelization, is the substance and form of his ser¬ 
vice of God.—How without ceasing. Meyer: 
mq does not stand for or* (as it is usually taken, 
even by Fritzsche), but expresses the mode (the de¬ 
gree). This thanking without ceasing is not only 
more precisely defined, but more exactly conditioned 
Dy what follows. 

Ver. 10. Always in my prayers. His spirit¬ 
ual longing and striving are directed toward Rome; 
Aerefore he is ever (and everywhere. Bretschnei- 
isr: Ubicumque locorwn et quovis tempore. Lu- 

• fDa Wetta: “Dae inner* lebendige Element and eomii 
its WdkrhaJVgkrit dee Disnstee.** Meyer: “Jr wvetuert 
see, in mHnem kdheren eittHchen Selbetbeeeueteein, witches 
He I tbm e vo ile itmere Werketdtte dieses Disnstee iet.** On 
A* eizttoel nerviee of God. oomn. John iv. ?4.—P. 8.] 


ther: in all places) praying with his mind fixed oa 
Rome. The thought is’ thus defined, if, with Tisch- 
endorf, we place a comma after ngootv/wr 
We prefer this view to that of Meyer: Always ash 
ing in my prayers. [Comp, here my Textual Note 4 
in defence of Meyers punctuation.—P. S.] There 
was, during his prayers, an unceasing remembrance 
of the Romans (the ini is the determination of the 
time or the occasion), and this became a specific and 
urgent prayer.—If haply now at last L The ex¬ 
pression declares at the same time the earnestness 
of the petition, and humble resignation.—Might 
have a prosperous Journey [better: may be 
prospered.—JP. S.] Meyer: 44 The active ti tWot* 
seldom has the exact signification, to lead welly expe- 
ditum iter prcebere ; . . . but the passive never 
means via recta incedere , expedition iter habere, but 
always [even in Prov. xvii. 8] metaphorically, pros- 
pero successu gaudere. [Meyer then quotes a num¬ 
ber of passages.—P. S.] Therefore the explanation, 
which anyhow gives a trivial idea, prospero itinere 
utar (Vulgate, and others), must be rejected.” [So 
also Alford.] Nevertheless, the choice of the word 
was suited to the allusion that the prosperity which 
the Apostle desired would consist in a successful 
journey to Rome; and we have sought to express 
this in the translation ( Wohlfahrt). The affair is a 
subject of his prayerful solicitude, for it is not from 
selfishness, but only in accordance with God’s will 
that he will come to Rome. (Schott connects the 
h t. #*>l. r. &*ov not with iX&*U>, but with *no 
dotOyaopcu ; but then the word would not seem to 
have been well chosen.) 

Ver. 11. For I long to see you, *En*n o- 
Dio). Fritzsche: simply cupio. [Not valdc or 
ardenter cupio; comp. 2 Cor. v. 2; for ini does 
not intensify, but simply expresses the direction of 
the no&oq, which itself means strong desire. So 
also De Wette, Meyer, and Alford.—P. S.] Schott, 
no&or fyo) ini . According to Schott, the see you, 
Idtiv Cfjtaq, would indicate that Paul did not 
design to stay in Rome. But yet it constitutes an 
antithesis to the Epistle now about to be written.— 
Some spiritual gift, /d£»<j>a nrtvgarntor. 
De Wette: /a^KT/ia is simply a gift, without spe¬ 
cial reference to Divine grace. [De Wette under- 
stands by it the nctgaxXtjau;, ver. 12, and is fol¬ 
lowed by Alford.—P. S.] But the word must be 
explained by Paul’s use of language, especially by 
1 Cor. xii. 4. The specific gift of Paul consists in 
his being the Apostle to the Gentiles; and without 
doubt this expression means not only that the Ro¬ 
man Church is to receive a general spiritual blessing 
from him, but shall also share in this special spirit- 
ual gift. [But such specific reference seems to be 
excluded by r», nor was the apostolate of the Gen¬ 
tiles strictly communicable to a congregation. Hence 
I prefer, with Tholuck, Olshausen, and Philippi, to 
give zdqujua a more general application: spiritual 
invigoration of the whole Christian life, niaru;, 
ay any, iXniq, yroHTtq, Ac. So Hodge: 44 Any in¬ 
crease of knowledge, of grace, or of power.”— 
P. S.] The adjective nrevnaT*x6r> especially in 
connection with a, can only denote a spirit, 

ual quality of the gift which proceeds from the 
communion of the divine Spirit. [ u Springing from 
the Spirit of God, and imparted to the spirit of 
man;” Alford]. The following explanations are 
one-sided: Miraculous gifts (Bengal, Ac.); gifts of 
the human spiritual life (Kollner, Ac.). The ?*, 
some, expresses not only the Apostle’s modest? 
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(Meyer), but an acknowledgment that the Romans 
were already in the faith, together with an intima¬ 
tion that something was still wanting in them.— 
In order that ye may be strengthened (see chap, 
xvi. 26). This is the object of the charismatic com¬ 
munication. [Paul uses the passive oxrjgi'xfrtjvcu, 
since he is simply the instrument through which 
God Himself strengthens and invigorates the spirit¬ 
ual life in man; comp, xvi 26 : raj di rvapivp vfiSq 
arrigitcu, and 2 These, ii. 17.—P. 8.1 

Ver. 12. That is, that I may be comforted 
together with yon, he. The connection of the 
two objects serves to explain one as well as the 
other. The Apostle wishes that the Romans be 
strengthened by him (the choice of the passive is 
not merely an expression of modesty, but also of 
the information that the matter is not of human 
choice, but that the blessing must come from the 
Lord), not only in their faith in general, but also in 
their particular calling as Roman Christians in their 
central relation to the world. And the result there¬ 
from will be, that the Apostle will be encouraged 
and aided in his universal apostleship. The addi¬ 
tion, that is, Ac., is therefore not a sancta adulatio 
(Erasmus), nor a safeguard against the appearance 
of presumption (Meyer),* but the statement of his 
whole purpose. This purpose is not to seek comfort 
and consolation among them, as the avfinaqa- 
(a/ra£ Xtyofttvov in the New Testa¬ 
ment) is explained by many, in harmony with the 
Peshito and Vulgate; but he will find Christian 
encouragement among them when they are strength¬ 
ened (Meyer). Yet this is not only “ in general,” 
but with a view to his Western mission. The <riy* 
does not include the readers (Fritzscbe), but is re¬ 
lated as a termination to the <mj(>*z&rivcu of the 
Romans. This can be seen by the following: By 
our common (reciprocal) faith, both yours and 
mine. This is a brief form of expression (Reiche, 
Van Hengel, and others, supply the h ctvUiJAo*? 
Irith an ivt^yovfiivriq). He declares the fact that 
the communion of faith should serve for the recip¬ 
rocal promotion of the faith. Fritzsche and Schott 
miss ifti, but this is implied in the words of the first 
person in ver. 11. 

Ver. 18. But I would not have you ig¬ 
norant. Well-known form of announcement, espe¬ 
cially of something new and important (chap. xi. 
26; 1 Cor. x. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 18).—That often¬ 
times I purposed, &c. Together with the Apos¬ 
tle’s other impediments, it is of special considera¬ 
tion that, after every missionary journey, he found 
it necessary to return to Jerusalem in order to es¬ 
tablish the unity of his new congregation with the 
mother church. Many delays were occasioned also 
by the necessary inspection and review of his organ¬ 
ized churches, their internal disturbances, and the 
persecutions on the part of the Jews. The fact 
that he desired first to establish his mission in the 
East, he could not call an impediment Meyer 
points to chap. xv. 22. [So does Alford.] But the 
Apostle seems to intimate here (according to vers. 
20, 21) that he must prepare the church at Rome, as 
a church already existing, for his visit (by sending 
out his friends in advance). Meyer’s remark is odd: 
44 Therefore hindered neither by the devil (1 Thess. 
IS. 18), nor by the Holy Ghost (Acts xvi. 6); ” for 
his general liinderance is specified in these terms.— 


* [So also W o rd s worth, who explains tovt# 81 W: 
"Brinknot that I am so presumptuous as to imagine that 
flw benefit -will be wholly yours.”—p. 8.) 


That I might have tome fruit. Harvest-fruit 
as a laborer. The figure is frequent (PhiL i. 22) 
[John iv. 86 ; xv. 16; CoL i. 6. The “ fruit n is 
not the result of Paul's labor, or his reward, but the 
good works of the Roman Christians who have been 
planted to bring forth fruit to God. This fruit Che 
Apostle expected to gather and to present to God 
Alford.—P. S.]. The choice of the expression ii 
evidently a new evidence of his delicacy and mod¬ 
esty. We cannot urge that is the antithesis of 
have (Meyer: gehabt hdtte) and obtain (Kollner). 
—Among yon also. The xai intensifies the 
comparison, in lively expression. The expression, 
M&vrj, is used here to indicate definitely the Gen¬ 
tiles ; first, because the Romans, as Romans, are 
Gentiles, from whom the remaining Gentiles are dis¬ 
tinguished as such; then, because he has hitherto 
labored as the Apostle to the Gentiles. See the 
Ei teg. Note on ver. 14. Schott: “ There runs, from 
vers. 11-18, this thought: The Apostle Paul, in pre¬ 
paring himself for apostolic preaching in the midst 
of the Western Gentile world, regards it necessary 
to secure the Roman Church as a point of support 
and departure—so to speak, as a base of operations.** 
While this opinion is correct enough as far as the 
definiteness of his aim is concerned, the Apostle was 
far from regarding Rome merely as the means for an 
end, without first having chiefly in view the purpose 
of edifying the Roman Church for its own sake. 

Ver. 14. To Greeks and to Barbarians 
What is the desire of his heart and his effort, is at 
the same time his calling and the duty of his office. 
His apostleship belongs to the whole Gentile world, 
and for this reason incidentally also to the Jews. 
Therefore, in consequence of the existing unity of 
Grecian and Roman culture, the Greeks and the Ro¬ 
mans are combined under the term Greeks, in an¬ 
tithesis to the so-called Barbarians (Cicero, JDe Fin . 
ii. 16 : Non solum Grcscia et Folia, sed etiam omnii 
barbaric), just as the term wise comprehends Jews 
and Greeks (1 Cor. i. 26), and the unwise those bar¬ 
barian nations who stood lowest in intellectual cut 
ture.* The antithesis of Greeks and Barbarians 
means, according to the original Greek usage, 
Greeks and non-Greeks—the latter as uncultivated 
Barbarians in a national sense. It is in this sense 
that the present passage is interpreted by Reiche 
and others. But at a time when Greek was written 
in Rome, and to Rome, the word undoubtedly indi¬ 
cated an historical antithesis of culture, according to 
the expression quoted from Cicero; and Paul, with 
his refined feeling, could hardly have chosen the 
word in the former restricted sense. (Ambrosiaster, 
and others.) Meyer objects that the Romans were 
nowhere enumerated as Hellenes. But this is oer- 
tainly the case in ver. 16, where the Hellene repre¬ 
sents heathendom in general. Comp. chap. ii. 9, 
10; x. 12; and the many antitheses of a aimflag 

* lBdp0apoc—an onomatopoStic word imitating a rough 
sounding, unintelligible language—means originally sim¬ 
ply a foreigner, a man speaking a strange tongue (1 Oar. 
xiv. 11; comp. Ovid’s u Barbara* hie ergo turn, quia non in- 
telligor ulli ”), and does not necessarily imply reproach, but 
the Greeks, with their pride of race and culture, and the 
Romans, with their pride of power, looked down with sove¬ 
reign oontempt upon all other nations. Htllen and Bar¬ 
barian refers to the distinction of language and race ; * trim 
and unwise, to the difference of natural intelligence and 
culture In every nation. Rome, being “ an epitome of the 
world,’* included representatives of all nations and all 
shades of culture ana ignorance. The Jews should not be 
mixed in here; the Apostle speaks simply of hie Indebted¬ 
ness to the whole Gentile world without distinction of ram 
and culture.—P. 8.1 
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dumtor in the Acte of the Apostles, and in the 
other Pauline Epistles. Therefore Meyer’s state¬ 
ment is ^satisfactory, that Paul would only express 
his Gentile-apostolic obligation in its universality, 
and that he does this in double merismatic form, as 
well according to nationality as according to the 
degree of culture. The sense certainly is, that he 
jb pledged to all Gentiles. In this relation, he is 
iestthlxijq in the sense of indebtedness, which he 
assumed at his calL See 1 Cor. ix. 10.* 

Ver. 15. So, as far as lies in me, I am 
ready. So far as it depends on him, he is not only 
willing, but determined; his inclination corresponds 
to his indebtedness {nyo&Vfior = nyo&vfita). 
to xot’ ifii is vanously explained. 1. Olhwq, 
to sat ifii: noo&vftov (se. nyo&vfiia for*). 2. 
Ovxw: to (xax ifii) 7zyo&vfiov. 8. Ovroiq to so vi 
ifii 7Tg6&VflOV (= TO 7T(>6&Vft6* fiOtf). 4. QvXWql 

to sect ifii nyo&vfior. De Wette and also Meyer 
[in the third edition of 1859, but not in the fourth. 
—P. S.] are far the first: As far as I am concerned, 
there is readiness. [This explanation connects to 
with xetr ifii, and takes nyo&vfior as the predicate 
and a substantive = noo&vfiLa. —P. S.] Reiche 
[Galvin, Philippi, Van Hengel, and Meyer, in the 
fourth edition of 1865, where he gives up his for¬ 
mer view.—P. S.] are for the second: And so am I 
—as far as lies in me—readi Fritzsche is for the 
third: My readiness, or deshe, is. [xor ifii in this 
ease is taken as a mere periphrase for ifiov, but it 
has an emphasis, and expresses Paul’s sense of de¬ 
pendence on a higher will.—P. S.] Tholuck is for 
the fourth: So, for my part, I am ready. [Tholuck, 
though not very decidedly, follows Beza £ Quidquid 
in tne siium oaf, id promptum est\ Grotius, Bengel, 
and Riickert, and takes to xot ifii as the subject 
of the sentence = iyw, and nyodvfiov as an elec¬ 
tive and as the predicate: I am ready. But Meyer 
objects that to xar ifii is never used as a peri¬ 
phrase for the personal pronoun; xa vflirty a for 
Vfitiq, and xa ifia for iyo) not being parallel.—P. S.] 
I think the explanation of Reiche the correct 
one.f For farther particulars, see De Wette, Tho¬ 
luck, and Meyer. Theodore Schott explains the 
oirrtaq, under such circumstances , and translates 
thus: Under such circumstances it is my present 
inclination. But Paul has not at all spoken of cir¬ 
cumstances. He asserts that ovxwq, used absolutely, 
never means Hague , but always “ under this con¬ 
dition, these circumstances.” But as the circum¬ 
stances may be attending, so they may be causative; 
comp. Rom. v. 12.—To yon also who are in 
Rome. Schott thinks that by these words are 
meant, not the Christians in Rome, but the Gentile 
Inhabitants of Rome ! The natural conclusion from 
this view would be, that his Epistle also must have 
been designed for the Gentiles in Rome. Certainly 
he bad in view from the start, besides the Christians, 


+ [We mention, ae an exegetioal curiosity, that Dr. 
Words wor th finds in this passage proof of the universal 
rift of language for preaching the gospel: “ How could St 
Paul he said to owe the debt or the gospel to all the world, if 
ha had not the means of paying it f And how could he pay 
it, without the ooinage or intelligible words t ” It would 
be hard for Dr. Wordsworth to prove that Paul preached 
In the Otineee, the Sanscrit, the Teutonic, and Celtic lan¬ 
guages, to nations who understood no other, and whom he 
•avsr visited. From Aotexiv. 11,14, it would seem that he 
dal not understand the popular language of Lveaonia. 
The knowledge of Greek and Hebrew waa sufficient fir his 
apostoUe —» within the limits of the whole Roman 
outre.—P. &) 

1 ’Coup. my Textual Note l * on ver. 15, p. 88.—P. 8.1 


those Gentiles also who were yet to be converted 
[to5? h 'Poifin is emphatically added, since Rome, 
the “ caput «t theatrum orbis terrarum ,” could leari 
of all be excluded from that general apostolic com 
mission. Bengel and Meyer.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The point of connection (ver. 8). Every 
Pauline Epistle has its definite point of connection. 
So, too, bas every apostolic sermon of Peter, Paul, 
and John. And this is as much a vital law for prop¬ 
er Christian preaching, as for missions. See the 
connecting point in Acts xvii. The doxological 
character of this section. Without gratitude for 
what is given, there is no real continuance, still less 
any real progress. Gratitude must also be sanctified 
by working in Christ. 

2. Asseverations, prayers, proofs of the Apos¬ 
tle’s prayer. See the Exeg. Notes. 

8. Tbe difference between the longing of the 
Apostle for Rome, and the longing of the modem 
world for Rome. If the Pauline Christianity of the 
Evangelical Church were not so much paralyzed by 
the indifference of humanitarianism, by tbe hatred 
and ignorance of rationalism, and by the morbid 
literalism of oonfessionalism and sectarianism, it 
would be able to wield the weapons of the Spirit as 
heroically against medissval Papal Rome—which is 
now besieged at so many points—as Paul, the poor 
tent-maker, combatted pagan, imperial Rome. Still, 
the gospel of God will triumph in the end. 

4. The great missionary thought of the Apostle 
(vers. 11, 12). Seethe Exeg. Motes. Ver. 12: The 
Popes do not write thus to the Romans. 

5. The impediments (ver. 18). Although the 
Apostle knew well that on the absolute height ot 
faith all impediments are only means of advance¬ 
ment for believers (Rom. viiL 28), he yet speaks of 
impediments with a truly human feeling. But each 
of these impediments marks a point where he sur¬ 
renders to God his desire to pass beyond those sacred 
limits through which an enthusiast would have vio¬ 
lently broken. 

6. How Paul subsequently attained the object of 
his wishes, though not according to human purposes, 
but according to the counsel of God; first as a pris¬ 
oner, and last as a martyr. 


HOldLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How the Apostle introduces himself to tbe 
Church at Rome: 1. As remembering it In prayer 
(vers. 8-10); 2. as desiring its personal acquaint¬ 
ance (vers. 11, 12); 8. as previously prevented from 
visiting it and fulfilling his obligation (vers. 18-151 
—The truly Christian manner of introducing one’s 
self to strange people.—Praise without flattery (ver. 
8).—Under what circumstances can we call on God 
to witness? 1. When we are conscious that we 
serve Him; 2. when the matter in hand is sacred 
(ver. 91—We cannot always do what we would 
(vers. 11-18).—For what purpose should Christian 
friends visit each other ? 1. To give; 2. to receive 
(vers. 11, 12).—Paul a debtor to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians, to the wise and the unwise: 1. In 
what did his obligation consist ? 2. when did he ao 
knowledge it ? 8. how did he desire to dischaige it I 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


(▼era. 14, 15).—The obligation of Christians to the I 
heathen (ver. 14). 

Starks : We hare greater occasion to thank God 
for spiritual than for temporal blessings (ver. 8).— 
We must not always be brief in prayer, but we must 
continue until the heart becomes warmed (ver. 10). 
—Complete sovereignty over auditors does not be¬ 
long to any teacher or preacher (ver. 13 ).—Quks- 
nel : Thankfulness is one of the most excellent, but 
one of the most neglected duties. Preachers must 
supply this deficiency on the part of their flocks 
'ver. 8).—The oath may be allowed, if God’s honor 
requires it (ver. 9).— Cramer: The presence and 
living voice of teachers can accomplish more than 
the mere reading of their writings. Therefore Chris¬ 
tians should not think that they have done enough, 
when they read God’s word in sermons at home; 
but, whenever they can, they should hear their in¬ 
structors personally, and industriously attend public 
worship (ver. 11).—Osiandri Bibl.: We should do 
no less than oar calling directs; but we should not 
include therein any thing that does not belong to 
it, lest we trespass on the office of another (ver. 
15). 

Lisco, on vers. 9-12: The fruits of the (apos¬ 
tolical) sense of gratitude: (a.) Continual remem¬ 
brance of the Roman Christians in prayer; (5.) 
prayer that, by the will of God (ver. 10), an open 
way might be made for his personal acquaintance 
with the church. 

Heubner, on ver. 8: 1. There is an extended 
Christian celebrity in the estimation of others; yet 
it must not be sought nor circulated designedly, but 
come of itself; 2. we learn that Christian churches 
should take knowledge of each other. Metropoli¬ 
tan cities can exert an important influence on the 
whole country. So with Rome at that tim*— On 
ver. 9: Sacred fidelity to one’s calling is true ser¬ 
vice of God. 

Lange : The justification of praise: 1. So far as 
it corresponds to the truth; 2. is embraced in thanks¬ 
giving ; 3. is sanctified as an incitement to greater 
success.—The estimation of good human conduct is 
not ignored by the exclusion of the merit of works, 
but secured against profanation.—Rome formerly a 
celebrated congregation of believers.—The different 
phases of Rome in universal history.— The aposiolu 


I cal longing for Rome: 1. An image of the longing 
of Chnst (Luke xii. 49); 2. a life-picture of human 
destination.—The sanctification of longing.—The 
proper estimate of impediments in life: L We 
should distinguish between imaginary and real hin< 
derances; 2. we should not become discouraged by 
them, but we should not stubbornly force our way 
through them; 3. we should overcome them by 
prayer; 4. we should transform them into helps. 
(The Epistle to the Romans, besides other blessings, 
arose from the Apostle’s hinderances.) 

[Burkitt: from the Apostle’s longing to see 
the Romans, learn: 1. That the establishment in 
faith and holiness is needed by the holiest and best 
Ghristians; 2. that the presence of the ministers of 
Christ with their people is necessary for their estab¬ 
lishment ; 8. that the Apostle desired to be person¬ 
ally present with the Church and saints at Rome for 
his own benefit as well as for their advantage^— 
Henry : Ver. 8. The faith of the Roman Christians 
cam^ to be talked of because of the prominence of 
Rome. That city being very conspicuous, every 
thing done there was talked of. Thus, they who 
have many eyes upon them need to walk very cir¬ 
cumspectly ; for, whether they do good or evil, it 
will certainly be reported. How is the purity of 
Rome departed ! The Epistle to the Romans is an 
argument against them— Scott: The most of ua 
must own with shame that we are not 90 earnest or 
particular, even in our narrow circles, as Paul was 
in respect to his most extensive connections and 
multiplied engagements. We ought to long for op¬ 
portunities of usefulness, as worldly men do for a 
prosperous trade, or occasions of distinguishing 
themselves and acquiring celebrity.— Clarke : Ver. 
9. Paul presents the spiritual worship of God in 
opposition to the external. Our religion is not one 
of ceremonies, but one in which the life and power 
of the eternal Spirit are acknowledged and experi¬ 
enced.— Barnes: 1. One effect of religion is, to 
produce the desire of the communion of saints; 
2. nothing is better fitted to produce growth in 
grace than such communion; 8. the firm faith of 
young converts is very much calculated to excite the 
feeling and strengthen the hope of Christian minis¬ 
ters ; 4. the Apostle did not disdain to be taught by 
the humblest Christians.—J. F. H.] 


m. 

The Fundamental Theme. 

Chap. L 16, 17. 

16 For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Chnst 1 [om« Christ]: for it is the 
power of God [God’s power] unto salvation to every one that beneveth; to the 

17 Jew first,* and also to the Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God 

[God’s righteousness] revealed from faith to faith: as it is written, The just 
[The righteous] shall live by [of] faith (Hab. il 4).* v 


TEXTUAL. 

1 Ver. .6.—' The Oodd. A. B. 0. D., fto., read tfc cfoyyAtor without the addition p t ro9 XptwreS. [Ood. 81a. 
fikewiee omits row Xpiwrod, as do nearly all the critical editors, Mill, Bengel, Grlesbaoh, rsdminB, Tuohentet 
Alford, Wordsworth, Ac. The words are found in the Oomplntensian Text and in Elsevir, and are defended bv Wet* 
state and Matthaei.—P. 8.] 
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• Ycr. 17.—The wa&rov is left oat by Codd. B. and G. [not A., as Lange hoe It]; probably beoauee it had an offisv 
rive appearanoe. [MBS. at. A. 0. D. K. L. have it Tisohendorf^ Meyer, Alford, and others retain ic. Laohmann puti 
It in brackets.—P. ».] 

* Yer. 17.—[This is a free tarnation of the Hebrew (Hab. ii. 4): rVTP irateES p^2LJ. lit., therighteou. 
shall live in (by) his faithfulness. The Masoretic accentuation, however, connects the first two words : The righteous ir 
his uith, shall live. The Hobrew H33SX and the Christian rums both rest on the fundamental idea of trust in God 
Paul follows in his rendering the Septuauint, but properly omits the jtov whioh these insert: 6 SUauK ywv be vioreti 
fifatnu. Vulgate : Justus in fide sua vivet. Most commentators oonnect i* vtVrtus with the verb £ij<r«Tai. But 
Dr. Lange, with Besa and Meyer, connects 4s v Lorens with 6 Sucuot, and translates: He that is righteous by 
frith, shall live. See the Ezra. Note*. —P. S.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Third Section. —The fundamental theme. The 

joy of the Apostle to proclaim the gospel of 
Christ, since ti is a power of God for Jews and 
Gentiles as a revelation of the righteousness of 
God—a righteousness by and for the faith. 

Ver. 16. For I am not ashamed [not even 
in the metropolis of the heathen world.—P. S.l 
Evidently, this general declaration refers not merely 
to ver. 16, but also to ver. 14. There could be no 
difficulty to the Apostle to preach to the believers in 
Rome; but it was difficult to preach to the whole 
Gentile world, especially to its wise men, who were 
so much inclined to despise the gospel as foolish¬ 
ness. And finally, it was particularly difficult to 
preach to the Gentiles in the proud metropolis of 
Rome, the central seat of the culture and pride of 
the ancient world. It is plain from ver. 16, you that 
are at Rome , that he would not confine himself to 
the congregation of Christians in Rome. The desig¬ 
nation of bis disposition is exact in relation to that 
pride of wisdom which everywhere opposed him, as 
he had experienced particularly in Athens and Cor¬ 
inth. He is not afraid of the threats of the 
world; he does not avoid the offence of the Jews; 
nor is he ashamed in view of the contempt of 
the Greeks and of the wise men . And this is 
not only expressive of his real joy in general, but 
of his Christian enthusiasm, by which he could glory 
in the cross of Christ (Rom. v. 2; Gal vi. 14). 
[lam not ashamed, is an answer, by anticipation, to 
an objection which was readily suggested by the 
word Rome, with all its associations of idolatry, 
worldly power, pride, pomp, corruption, decay, and 
approaching persecution of Christians. Tacitus, the 
heathen historian, says of Rome, that there cuncta 
undique atrocia out pudenda confluunt eelebran - 
turque (Afinal, xv. 44). See Chrysostom, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Hodge in loc. Meyer explains the term 
more with reference to the past experiences of Paul 
m other heathen cities, as Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
and to the general character of the religion of the 
cross (1 Cor. I 18). It is true that human nature, 
as such, in its carnal pride, is apt to be ashamed of 
*tbe gospel. But this carnal pride culminated at the 
time in Rome, and found a fit expression in the blas- 

? hemous worship of the emperors as present deities. 

hat Paul has special reference to Rome, is also evi¬ 
dent from his definition of the gospel as a power of 
God, which puts to shame the world-power of Rome 
{(twnn, strength). Dealing with the Greeks, who ex¬ 
celled in wisdom, he defines the gospel to be the wis¬ 
dom of God, which turns the wisdom of this world 
hi to folly. When afterwards a prisoner in Rome, 
^aul was not ashamed of his bonds (2 Tim. i. 12), in 
whioh he felt more free, mighty, and happy than the 
emperor on the throne.—P. S.J. 

Of the gospel of Christ. Here, also, we can¬ 


not separate the concrete unity of the gospel and its 
promulgation. 

For it is a power of God.* The for an- 
nouuces the reason: it is the highest manifestation 
of the power of God—-the highest manifestation of 
the compassionate love and grace of God; it is the 
blessing of salvation for faith throughout the world. 
The power of God. This cannot apply to the 
preaching of the gospel alone, but to the objective 
gospel itself, which combines with evangelization for 
complete operation. The question whether there is 
a metonymef here (see Tholuck), becomes impor¬ 
tant only when that unity is dissolved. The gospel, 
in the objective sense, implies: 1. The revelation of 
God in Christ; 2. redemption by Christ; 8. the vic¬ 
tory, the glory, and the kingdom of Christ; 4. the 
presentation of this salvation through the mediiun 
of the Church in word and sacrament, under the 
operation of the Holy Spirit4 

Unto salvation. Both the negative and posi¬ 
tive sides of the idea of the aoirtigia must be 
elucidated, the former denoting redemption, the lat¬ 
ter adoption. The operation of aonrjpia reaches 
from the depths of hell to heaven. When man is 
truly delivered, he is always delivered from the 
depths of hell, and raised to the heights of heaven; 
because he is saved from the condemnation of his 
conscience, and from the judgment of wrath, and is 
made a participant of salvation through the right¬ 
eousness of faith which leads to righteousness of 
life. The expression, blessedness , denotes the high¬ 
est effect and the highest aim of the aon^gla. 
Comp. Acts iv. 12 ; xiii. 26 ; Rom. x. 1. The oppo¬ 
site is anwXtut, &ava ros, and similar terms. 

To every one that believeth. De Wette: 
“ The narri is opposed to Jewish particularism, 
and the mortvovr* to Jewish legalism.” § The 
I highest operation of God’s power is not at all a fatal¬ 
istic or mechanical operation; it is a personal deal¬ 
ing of love, and presupposes personal relations. For 

* [To Stfvafus 0€oO, comp. 1 Cor. i. 24, where Christ Is 
oallea deov Svvapis and Oeov cojtla. —P. S.j 

t [t. e., here rei per instrumentum effect* pro instrsh 
mento, as if we say, the knife cuts, while it is the band of 
man that cuts with the knife. So it is the Holv Spirit that 
operates through the gospel as the instrumentality.—P. S.] 

X [Siivafus veov is not to be resolved into divine power 
(Jowett), but the gospel is a power In and through whioh 
God Himself works efficaciously, i. e., so as to save the sin¬ 
ner by rousing him to repentance, frith, and obedience. 
Scov is gen. atUorit or rather possessivus. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
18., Alford explains: “ The bare substantive Svrepts hers 
(and 1 Cor. i. 24) carries a superlative sense: the highest aud 
holiest vehicle of the divine power, the Swap.is tear *iox4v" 
Umbreit remarks that the law is never called God's power, 
but a light or teaching, in which man must walk.—P. S.] 

f [Or rather: every one, implies the universality; that 
believeth, the subjective condition, of the gospel salvation ; 
faith being the apprehending and appropriating organ 
Paul says not: to every one who is circumcised, or baptised, 
or obeys the law , but, to every one that believeth. 'Without 
frith, sacraments and good works avail nothing. But true 
saving frith is of oourse a living frith, including knowl 
edge of the truth, assent to the truth, and trust or con¬ 
fidence in Christ; it submits to all the ordinances of Christ 
and necessarily produoes good works.—P. 8.] 
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«8 it cannot be said, on the one hand, that faith com¬ 
pletes objective salvation, so we cannot say, on the 
other, that it is a compulsory operation of salva¬ 
tion. It is the condition of the efficacy of salva¬ 
tion (John iii. 16, &c.; see Gen. xv.), the causa ap- 
prchendens. 

To the Jew first. This priority is economical, 
os it rests upon' the Old Testament revelation of 
God, and the faith of Abraham (chap. iv. 9); and as 
such it is: 1. The genetic priority. “ Salvation is 
of the Jews” [John iv. 22]. 2. The historical pri¬ 

ority (Chrysostom, and others). 8. A legal priority 
(as to form) of the nearest claim to the gospel 
in accordance with the direction given to the apos¬ 
tles, Acts i. 8 (Calov, De Wette, Tholuck). But not¬ 
withstanding all this, the Jew had no real right to 
the gospel, since salvation, 1. is not a product of 
Judaism, but of free grace; 2. faith is older than 
Judaism (chap, iv.); 8. faith itself is the reality and 
substance of which Judaism was only the symbol* 

And also to the Greek. The EXXqv is here 
the representative of all who are not Jews. [Jew 
and Greek here refer not to the national distinction, 
as Greek and Barbarian, ver. 14, but to the re¬ 
ligious antagonism of the world at the time, so that 
Greek is equivalent to Gentile. " EXX. x. Bap ft. is 
the Greek, ’Joed. x. "ELI. the Jewish , designation of 
all mankind; comp. Acts xiv. 1; 1 Cor. x. 82.— 
P. S.1 

Ver. 17. For therein is the righteousness 
of God. Proof of the previous proposition. The 
di'vxft^ &tov tlq aoitijgiar is dnoxdXvynq of 
the d'^xairoavvij &tov,& c. 

[Preliminary Philological Remarks on <?*- 
n a ioavvrj and the Cognate Terms.—T hese are 
of primary importance in Paul's Epistles, especially 
the Romans and Galatians. Their root, according to 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. v. 2), is di/a = twofold; hence 
<hxou>*v, to divide into two equal parts, to judge; 
Jtxoum/?, judge, dispenser of justice. Others derive 
them from Sixij (the daughter of Zeus and Themis), 
custom, right, judgment At all events, the funda¬ 
mental idea of dixouoavvrj is an even relation be¬ 
tween two or more parts where each has its due, 
or conformity to law and custom, a normal moral 
condition. According to Homer, he is foxcuo raxo? 
who best fulfils his duties to God and men. Plato 
develops the idea of righteousness in his Polieia, 
and identifies it with moral goodness. In the Bible, 
the will of God, as expressed in the written law, and 
more fully in the perfect life of Christ, is the stand¬ 
ard both of morals and religion, which are always 
viewed as essentially connected. God Himself is 
righteous—i. «., absolutely perfect in Himself, and 
in all His dealings with His creatures, and requires 
man to aim at this perfection (Matt. v. 48). Accord¬ 
ingly, we may define the several terms (referring to 
nhe dictionaries and concordances for passages) as 
follows: 

dixatoq, conform to the law, inwardly 

as well as outwardly, holy, perfect. It is used in the 
abcolute sense of God, in a relative sense of man, 
also of things. Du Cange: “dix ouoc dicitur vel 
de re vel de persona, in qua nec abundat aliquid nec 

• , Alford: “ Not that the Jew had any preference under 
ie gospel; only he inherits and ha* a precedence.* 1 Words¬ 
worth : “ First, in having a prior claim, as the covenanted 
people of God: first, therefore, in the season of its offer, 
but nat in the condition of its recipients after its accept¬ 
ance.” Dr. Hodge refers wpArov merely to the priority 
i time, which is not sufficient.—P. S.l 


deficit, qua muneri suo par est , numeric suis abso 
l tar 

dixatoavry, just ilia, the normal 

moral and religious condition. If used of man, il 
means conformity to the holy will and law of God, 
godliness, or true piety toward God, and virtue 
toward man. If used of God, it is one ot His 
moral attributes, essentially identical with His holi¬ 
ness and goodness, as manifested in His dealings 
with His creatures, especially with men. 

dftxatoo) (XoyiZnr dlxcuoaurqv), 
justificare, to put right with the law, i. to declare 
or pronounce one righteous, and to treat him accord- 
ingly. Etymologically, the word oug'it to mean, to 
make just (since the verbs in oo>, derived from ad¬ 
jectives of the second declension, signify, to make 
a person or thing what the primitive denotes, 
as t vq>Xooi, dorXoo), oo&oto, tpartpoto, reXttOM = 
tvipXov, Ac., 7 zonlv). But in Hebrew and Hellenis¬ 
tic, and often also in classical usage, it has a forensic 
sense, to which, however, when used of God, the ob¬ 
jective state of things, either preceding or succeed¬ 
ing, must correspond, for God's judgment can never 
err, and His declaration is always effective. More 
of this, ad ii. 18 and iii. 21-31. Now for the par¬ 
ticular explanation of foxcuoaunj &eov in our pas¬ 
sage. 

dkxaitaatq (Xoytdpbq fij? <Lxc uoatnetjq) justi- 
ficatio, the act of putting a man right with the law 
or into the state of JtxcuouiVi/. 

Syxalwfia, a righteous decree, judgment, ordi¬ 
nance.—P. 8.1 

In view of the widely divergent explanations, it 
is necessary to make close distinctions. The right¬ 
eousness of God, understood absolutely in its com¬ 
plete New Testament revelation, or dnoxd)A^-t\, 
cannot apply immediately to righteousness btjore 
God {hoijnov to v freon), in which case the geni¬ 
tive is taken objectively in a wider relation (thus 
Luther, Fritzsche, Baur, Philippi). For this righu 
eousness of faith presupposes justification. Nor can 
the word of itself denote the act of justification, 
even if we connect with it the result, the righieotvu 
ness of faith, the genitive being taken in this case 
subjectively* in this sense: “the rightness which 
proceeds from God, the right relation in which man 
is placed by a judicial act of God ” (Meyer, aftei 
Chrysostom, Bengel, De Wette, aud others), f Foi 
the justification presupposes the atonement (chap, 
iii. 25), and the atonement is founded on the exer¬ 
cise of God's righteousness. To this exercise the 
Apostle evidently refers in chap. iii. 25, 26, and he 
therefore does it here also in the theme, which, from 
its very nature, must encompass the whole idea of 
the Epistle. Absolute righteousness, like absolute 
grace and truth, is first revealed in Christianity. It 
is the righteousness which not only institutes the 
law of the letter, and requires righteousness in man, 
and, in its character of judge, pronounces sentence 

* [Or as genitive ol origin and procession. 8ee Meyer. 
—P. 8.1 

t [So also Alford : “ God's righteousness—not His at 
tribute of righteousness, ‘ the righteousness of God,' but 
righteousness flowing from and acceptable to Him.** He 
then subjoins De Wette’a note. Hodge : “ The righteous¬ 
ness which God gives, and which He approves.” He alar 
quotes the remark of De Wette: "All interpretation* 
which overlook the idea of imputation, as is done in the 
explanations given by the Romanists, and also in that of 
Grotius, are false.” M. Stuart oonfounds faxatoeifaf with 
tuNuwvw and explains: “ (wouNnw) itsv is the justifica¬ 
tion which God bestows, or the justification of whinh God 
Is the author.”—P. 8.1 
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CHAPTER I. 16, 17. 


ind kills, but which at last reveals itself in union 
with love, or as grace in the form of righteousness, 
and produce* righteousness in man. It accomplish¬ 
es all this: 1. As law-giving—that is, establishing 
the right—it institutes the law of the Spirit; that is, 

It reveals it in the life of Christ as the personal 
power of the atonement. 2. In the power and suf¬ 
fering of this personul righteousness, it satisfies the 
demands of the righteousness of the law, and thus 
changes the symbolical into a real one. 

The atonement. 3. It communicates to believers the 
work and efficacy of Christ’s righteousness, by the 
spirit of His righteousness, as a gift of grace and 
principle of the new life in creative, operative justi¬ 
fication. 

Or briefly: The righteousness of God is the self- 
communication of the righteousness which proceeds 
from God, which becomes personal righteousness in 
the person of Christ, which, in His passion as pro¬ 
pitiation, satisfies the righteousness of the law (in 
harmony with the requirement of conscience), and, 
by the act of justification, applies the atonement to 
the believer for the sanctification of his life. 

As the do$a, which avails before God, can be 
none other than the dola, which proceeds from God, 
and became personal in Christ, so can the righteous¬ 
ness which avails before God be none other than a 
righteousness which comes from God. It is the 
d**cuo<ri*ni ix &iodj in opposition to the <hx. rj 
ipfj, Phu. iii. 9; and therefore the dmcuoavrij 
Ivtantov &(ov, Rbm. iii. 21, in opposition to the 
foxcuotn'rytj ix tov ro/iovy chap. x. 6. There¬ 
fore it is God's righteousness also in this sense, that 
man can never make out of it a righteousness of 
his own , though the Divine justification becomes the 
principle of bis new life. Tholuck likewise allows a 
combination of the objective and subjective mean¬ 
ings, but decidedly rejects the inteipretation of 
dMcuooitvrjy as an attribute of God, which he consid¬ 
ers incompatible with the prophetic passage adduced. 
But this quotation does not explain righteousness, 
but faith. The statement of Tholuck, that Hof¬ 
mann ( Schriftbewei #, i. 626 f.) describes the dixato- 
a\m 7 &*oT> as an attribute of God, is not exact ; he 
declares it only as a righteousness existing on the 
part of God.* We go so far as to understand by 
righteousness here a synthesis of righteousness and 
of love—a synthesis which, as grace according to its 
different relations under the supremacy of righteous¬ 
ness, and as the grace that establishes the new and 
the absolute right of the Spirit, is called righteous¬ 
ness, but which, under the supremacy of love, as the 
fountain of the new life, is called love. This impar¬ 
tial righteousness is revealed to believers as grace, 
and to unbelievers as wrath. When Tholuck says that 
<hx. is not the righteousness of God iu fulfilment of 
the promises (Ambrose), nor retributive justice (Ori- 
genj, nor the essential righteousness which belongs 
to God (as Osiander once taught, and recently Hof¬ 
mann), nor the goodness of God (Morus), nor impar¬ 
tiality toward Jews and Gentiles (Sender), he has 
collected into one all the disjecta membra of the 

• [Hoftnaxm says, l. c., p. 626: “ Einerseitg beweichnet 
txatowtfrif Itov eine QerechtigktiL, xotlche Gottct xst ; 
mmerergeits mu** nach dent Ztuammenhange ettoa* gemeint 
feta, da* unt *u Theil wird He takes the word to mean, 
not aa attribute of God, but a righteousness which God has 
Mtablished, and which constitutes the subject of the gospel 
preaching, and makes it a power of God unto salvation to 
every believer. Hence the apostolic office is called i) Sia- 
■o via. tm ttfawxrvrK. in opposition to the fttaxorfa riff 
urwpc^fwt, 2 Cor. iii. 9.—P. §.] 


central idea, that the <hxcuo<ri'vff (from di/a, a re 
lation between two. according to the Aristoteliar 
derivation of the word), establishes, maintains, and 
restores the relation between the personal God and 
the personal world according to their respective 
character (tor the protection of personality). The 
omission of the article does not justify us in reading 
here, a righ eousness of God ; being inseparably 
connected with Otov, it means rather the propel 
righteousness of God (see Winer’s Gramm.).* 

[Upon the whole, 1 agree with this interpreta¬ 
tion. The majority of evangelical commentator* 
restrict the dMcuoavrrj 9wv to God's justijying 
righteousness; some even ungrammatically identity 
it with justification (dt,xaiwou;\ or God's “ method 
of justification." The fundamental idea of the Epis¬ 
tle as set forth in the theme, every expression used 
in vers. 16 and 17, and the contrast presented in 
ver. 18, point to a more comprehensive meaning, 
answering to the definition of the gospel as u the 
power of God unto salvation," full and final, from 
u all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men." This 
implies a righteousness impartable as well as imput¬ 
able, or sanctifying as well as justifying—a right¬ 
eousness inherent in God, and manifested in Christ, 
which, by a living union with Christ, is to become 
the personal property and higher nature of the be¬ 
liever, so that, at the final judgment, no trace of 
unrighteousness will remain. Wordsworth (an An¬ 
glican) and Forbes (a Scotch Presbyterian LL.D.) 
independently arrive substantially at the same view 
with Lange. Wordsworth in loco says: “ This sig- - 
nificant phrase, the righteoume** of God % is not to 
be lowered, weakened, and impaired, so as to mean 
only the method of justification by which God ac¬ 
quits and justifies mankind. But it is the very right¬ 
eousness of God Himself, which is both imputed and 
imparted to men in Jesus Christ 4 the Righteous' 

( John ii. 1), who is ( the Lord our righteousness’ 
Jer. xxiii 6; xxxiii. 16), and who, being God from 
everlasting, and having also taken the nature of 
man, is made righteousness to us (1 Cor. i. 80), and 
does effectually, by His incarnation, and by our in 
corporation into Him, justify us believing on Him, 
and making Him ours by faith, so that we may not 
only be acquitted by God, but may become the right¬ 
eousness of God in Him (2 Cor. v. 21)." Forbes, in 
a long and able dissertation (Anal . Com., p. 102 ft'.), 
combines here the three Scripture meanings of 
&xcuo<rm'/7, when used of God, viz.: “ 1. God’s 
retributive righteousness or justice (now manifested 
in God’s condemnation of sin, shown in giving His 
Son to die for man’s sin on the cros^-to induce 
thereby the believer to concur cordially in its con¬ 
demnation in himself); 2. God’s justifying right 
eousness (now manifested in Christ’s exhibiting in 
the character of man a perfect righteousness—im 
putable to and appropriable by the believer, for his 
pardon and acceptance with God); 3. God’s sancti- 
fying righteousness (also manifested in Christ as 
“ the Lord our righteousness," changing the believ¬ 
er’s heart the moment he is united by faith to ChriBt > 
and progressively mortifying within him all sin, and 
imparting eventually to him universal righteousness 
—appropriable in like manner through laith by the 
believer).” For further information, comp, the Exeg 

* [Seventh ed. by Lfineroann, f 19. Ho. 26, p. 118. Tht 
article is often omitted before such substantives as Are fol¬ 
lowed by a genitive of possession, e. g. t <<f tbayvttoov 0cov 
Rom. i. 20; irp6am>wov ovtmv, Matt. xvii. 6; row xvpiov 
I 1 Cor. ii. 16, Ac.—P. 8.J 
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Note* on chaps, ii. 18, and iil 21-81; Doctrinal 
and Ethical on iil 21-31, No. 6; also the following 
works: Winzer, Progr. de vocc. dixcuos, dtxai'O- 
avvt] et dtxatovv in P. ad Rom. Ep. % Leipzig, 
1831; Rauwenhoff, Disquixitio de loco Paulino , 
oui est de Lugd. Bat., 1852; Lipsius, 

Die Paulinischc Rec fertigungxlehr*, mii Vorwort 
von IAebntr (who differs from Lipsius), Leipzig, 
1868 (220 pp.);* Schmid, BtWucke Ihevlogie , 
Stuttg., 1853, vol. ii. p. 331 ff.; Wieseler, Com. 
on Gal. ii. 16, Giitt., 1859, p. 176 ff. (who very 
learnedly and ably defends the orthodox Protestant 
view); Hodge, on Roman*, iii. 20 (new ed M Philad., 
1866, p. 126 ff.); Forbes, on Romans (Edinb., 1868), 
pp. 102-144. The doctrinal treatises on justification 
ay faith will be mentioned below, ad iil 21-81, Doc¬ 
trinal and Ethical , No. 6, pp. 188 f.—P. S.] 

Is revealed [anoxaXvnrtrat, is t.eing re¬ 
vealed; the present tense marks the continuous, pro¬ 
gressive revelation of righteousness.—P. S.]. The 
anoxalvnrtiv is distinguished from the <pave- 
qo vv by being God’s revelation, which proceeds from 
God, and addresses itself to the inward spiritual world 
(Gal. i. 16); while the g>avtqovv denotes the same 
revelation as manifested in the outward life from the 
inward spiritual world (John il 111 The revelation 
of wrath is also an anoxalvyu; (ver. 18), although 
the wrath is revealed in external manifestation; for 
it is only by the conscience, that the facts connected 
therewith are first recognized as the phenomena of 
wrath, and it is only in the light of the New Tes¬ 
tament truth that they are recognized completely. 
\v avroi. The gospel is the medium. 

From faith to faith. [It is connected with 
the verb anoxaXvnrtrau by De Wette, Meyer, 
Tholuck (ed. 5), Alford; with the noun duxcuoat^rj 
(#c. oiVct or ytvofilytj) by Bengel, Philippi, Hodge, 
Forbes. The former agrees better with the position 
)f the words, and with t iq nianv, the latter with 
Lx Ttiartox;, comp. Rom. ix. 80; x. 6. — P. 8.1 
The idea of faith appeare here in accordance with 
the comprehensive idea of righteousness, and there¬ 
fore as a hearty, trustful self-surrender (to rest and 
lean upon, )» w ^ich includes both knowledge 

and belief, assent and surrender, appropriation and 
application. [Faith is neither the efficient cause 
nor the objective ground of justification, but the in¬ 
strumental cause and subjective condition; as eating 
is the condition of nourishment As the nourishing 
power is in the food, which, however, must be re¬ 
ceived and digested before it can be of any use, so 
the saving power is in Christ’s person and work, but 
becomes personally available, and is made our own, 
ouly by the appropriating oigan of faith. This 
appropriation and assimilation must be continually 
renewed; hence lx Trianon; tlq niartv. — 
P. S.] The distinction between from faith and to 
faith is variously explained. Origen refers it to 
Old Testament and New Testament frith.f (Ecu- 
menius [Olshauseu, De Wette, Alford, Philippi]: 
ano niortax; elq numvorta [for the believer; 
comp, iil 22, where the dwc. &tou is said to be tlq 

* [Lipsius says, p. 22, without proof: “The general 
Greek significance oi the word Auuuom remains iustum fa- 
mre, ana must therefore have the preference Wore nu- 
Gm» habere.” To this Dr. Liebner, and Wieseler, on Gal. 
tt. 16, p. 179, justly object. Lipsius admits, however, that 
Iumu4m in Paul means juttum habere, only not always, nor 
exclusively.—P. S.] 

t [So also Chrysostom and Theodoret. A modification 
Mthfc riew is Tertullian's : JBxJlde legit evangehi. 


n&vTcv; rot's ruartvorrau;. —P. 8.1. TheopLylao^ 
and others: For the promotion of faith. Luther: 
From weak to strong frith.* Baumgarten-Grasias: 
From faith as conviction to faith as sentiment. De 
Wette: 1. Faith as conditional; 2. faith as recep¬ 
tive. For other meanings, see Tholuck (also the 
view of Zwingli, that the second /rum? means the 
faithfulness of God). [Meyer: The revelation of 
righteousness proceeds from faith and aims at frith, 
ut fidet habeatnr (similarly Fritzsche, Tholuck). 
Bengel and Hodge connect lx niartox; tL; niatvs 
with dixcuoavry, and take it as intensive, like the 
phrase, (< death unto death,” w life unto life,” so as 
to mean fidem tneram, entirely of frith, without any 
works. Ewald understands lx niartox; of Divine 
faith (?), tk nianr of human faith, which must 
meet the former.—P. S.] It may be asked, if the 
key to the passage may not be sought in chap, iil 
22, since the second half of that chapter is in gen¬ 
eral a commentary on this passage. Comp. Heb. xil 
2 : “ The author and finisher of our faith.” At a£ 
events, the Apostle acknowledges, like the anthor of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the difference between 
degree of faith which receives the revelation pro* 
phetically and apostolically, in order to proclaim it, 
and a more general degree of faith, which, through 
the agency of preaching, extends into the world. 
Comp. Heb, xi. 1 ff. 

As it is written. The same quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4 is found in Gal iil 11 and Heb. x. 38. The Apos¬ 
tle will here (as in ver. 2 and chaps, iv. and x.) prove 
the harmony of the gospel with the Old Testament, 
The passage in the Prophet Habakkuk declares: The 
just shall live by his confidence, his faith (Is. xxviil 
16). Therefore the most of the elder expositors, 
and some of the recent ones (Philippi, and others), 
thus explained the maxim of the Apostle: The just 
shall live by his frith. But according to Beza, 
Meyer [Hodge], and others, the Apostle’s expression 
must be construed thus: The man who is justified 
by faith, shall live. Meyer properly says: Paul had 
a good reason to put this meaning into the prophetic 
expression: since the just man, if he would live by 
faith, must have been justified by faith. We read 
in Habakkuk two concrete definitions: “Behold, 
polled up [nboy nsn ], not upright is his soul 
[his life] within him [*ia rn©yj&], But 
the just man, he shall live by his faith.” That is, 
as the puffed-up soul is puffed up because it is not 
upright, and has no sound life, so is it the mark of 
the just man that he acquires his life by faith. The 
additional profundity which the New Testament 
gives to this Old Testament expression, does there¬ 
fore not really change even the expression, much less 
the sense. [I prefer the connection of lx Ttiarnaq 
with tyotreu, which is more agreeable to the He¬ 
brew (although the other is favored by the Masoretie 
accentuation), and this is adopted also by Tholuck, 

# [This is only a modification of the preoeding explana¬ 
tion, and is substantially held also by Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, Besa, Wordsworth, Forbes. The sense is: 
Beginning and ending with frith, from one degree of frith 
to another; faith is a vital principle and constant growth, 
receiving graoe for graoe, going from strength to strength, 
till it is transformed from glory to glory. Development is 
the law of spiritual as well as physical life; but in all th« 
stages of growth of Christian life, the vital principle is ths 
same; hence is alarm *t vie irurrtv, from or out of faith at 
the root, unto faith as the blossom and fruit; frith, as Ben¬ 
gel says, the prora et puppis, the fore-deck and hind-deck 
of a ship—t. all m all. Comp, dab Irffae vie Ufa* 
“from glory to glory,” 2 Cor. Iii. 18, and “from strength 
to strength,” Fs. lxxxiv. 7.—P. 8-1 
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De Wette, Philippi, Delituch (ad Hah. iL 4), Ewald, 
Forces. See Textual Note 8 above. The sense, how¬ 
ever, ia not essentially altered. The emphasis lies, at 
all events, on nUrr^, which is, of course, living faith. 
tgasra* is to be taken in the full sense of the 
alamo?, as revealed in Christ The Apostle, 
is Delitzsch remarks, puts no forced meaning into the 
vorda of the prophet, but simply places them into 
he light of the New Testament Habakkuk ends 
where Paul begins.—P. &] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The fundamental theme. The joyfulnees of 
the Apostle in anticipation of preaching the gospel 
without shame even in Rome, the central seat of die 
conoeit of human wisdom. The source of this cheer- 
fulness: The gospel is the power of God, Ac, The 
heroic spirit of faith, philanthropy, and hope, ele¬ 
vates him above all hesitation. But how far is the 
eospel a power of God ? See ver. 17, and the Exeg, 
Xotee thereon. Especially on the righteousness of 
God, and the two fundamental forms of faith (the 
faith which has established preaching, and the faith 
which is established by preaching). 

(2. St. Bernard: Justus <x fide tua trivet, utigue 
n v* vat et ipsa: aliter quomodo viiam debit, si ipsa 
sit mortua (The just man shall live by his faith, if 
his fhiih itself live; otherwise how shall that which 
is itself death, give life?).—P. S.] 

[8. “ If the subject of the Epistle is to be stated 
in few words, these should be chosen: to uwtfyiXtor, 
bvvafinq &*ov fiq aarrtjoiar narri t (> nurm'iovr*. 
This expresses it better than merely 'justification by 
faith? which is, in fact, only a subordinate part of 
the great theme—only the condition necessitated by 
man's sinfulness for his entering the state of salvo- 
Hon : whereas the argument extends btyond this, to 
the death unto sin and life unto Qod and carrying 
forward of the sanctifying vxjrk of the Spirit, from 
its first fruits even to its completion; ” Alford. 
Forbes (AnaL Com,, p. vii.) likewise denies that 
justification by faith, especially if presented in a 
bare, forensic form, is the leading doctrine of the 
Epistle. “ The grand truth here enunciated is the 
warm, living reality of a personal union with Christ 
(contrasted with the previous union with Adam), by 
which, in place of the sin unto death communicated 
by the fint head of humanity, Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness and live are communicated to the believer, 
and become the inward quickening mover of every 
thought, feeling, and action. Thus is the distinction 
preserved, yet the indissoluble connection clearly 
evinced, between justification and sanctificatum , as 
being but two aspects of one and the same union of 
the believer with Christ— just as the dying branch 
Ingrafted into the living vine is then only reckoned, 
and may justly be declared to be, a sound, living 
branch, when the union has taken place—because 
the assurance is then given of its being made so 
finally and fully, the vital juices of the vine having 
lready begun to circulate within it.”—P. S.] 


HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Whence is H that many are ashamed of the gos¬ 
pel of Christ? Either, 1. They do not know it 
folly; or, 2. if they know it, they have not the 
tourage to xmfess it.—Why do we not need to be 


ashamed of the gospel of Christ? Because, 1. It 
is of Divine origin: 2. of Divine import; 8. of 
Divine operation.—He who is ashamed of the gos 
pel, is also ashamed of the Lord. True shame comet 
from God, false shame from the devil. Shame and 
shame.—Christianity the universal religion.—The 
shades of the law vanish; the stars of Greece grow 
pale at the rising sun of the gospel.—The righteous 
ness which God approves is the chief import of the 
gospel—The fundamental thought of the Epistle to 
the Romans is also the fundamental thought of the 
Reformation. 

Luther : The power of God is such a force as 
to elevate man from sin to righteousness, from death 
to life, from hell to heaven, from the kingdom of the 
devil to the kingdom of God; and gives him eter¬ 
nal salvation. 

Starks : As the gospel is a power of God, be 
denies it who constantly appeals to his weakness, 
and presents it in opposition to the gospel—Though 
the gospel is the power of God, no one will be com¬ 
pelled to be saved, but every one possesses his own 
freedom to resist, and is therefore responsible.— 
Hedinoer: Who would be ashamed of medicine 
when he is sick ? or of light when he is blind, and 
would like to see ? Wo to those who are ashamed 
of the words and office of Christ 1 

Lanok : Many a person is not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ; but yet, if he is ashamed to follow 
Christ, he is in reality ashamed of the gospel itself 
in its true application and appropriation.—Faith is 
like a bucket, by which we draw grace for grace 
from that fulness of Jesus which oontains the gos¬ 
pel. 

Spener : Faith in Christ, confidence in the grace 
of God in Christ, is the beginning of our salvation, 
and will remain its instrument to the end. There¬ 
fore, faith must always endure and increase, and will 
thus grow from faith to faith—from one degree of 
light and power to another. 

Bkngkl: No one need be ashamed of what is 
mighty and Divine (ver. 16). 

G erlach : There is something in the gospel of 
which the natural man is ashamed; therefore the 
Apostle confesses that this shame is conquered in his 
own case.—The effective power of God is not merely 
in the gospel, but it is the gospel itself. It is not 
merely a strength, from God, but it is His own 
strength. He works in and through the gospel. 

Lisco: The gospel is a potter of Qod ; that is, 
a power in which He operates Himself. Therefore 
it is a holy, mighty, creative force, capable of saving 
all who believe it. On our part, faith is the con¬ 
dition that we must fulfil, the way to which we must 
conform, in order to obtain real salvation and de¬ 
liverance from temporal and eternal destruction by 
the gospel 

Heubnkr : The danger of being ashamed of the 
gospel is easily incurred. Tet it is a shame which 
is very reprehensible; for, 1. It is a miserable 
weakness and want of principle to be ashamed of 
what is best; 2. It is the grossest contempt of God 
to place the world higher and fear it more than 
Him; and, 8. it is the meanest ingratitude toward 
God. 

Fr. A Wolff : The more the world boasts of 
its unbelief, the less should true Christians be ashamed 
of their faith. This is required: 1. For the hor oi 
of the truth; 2. the conversion of unbeliever; 
8. the salvation of our own souls. 

J. P. Lange : How sad the contrast between tin 
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Un shame of Christians and the boldness and shame¬ 
lessness of the world.—Who should be ashamed of 
the gospel ? *. 1. Of God’s power and honor; 2. 

of the deliverance of men for their final salvation ; 
8. of the grand task of uniting JewB and Greeks 
(the law and culture) into a higher life.—The twofold 
confirmatory power of the gospel: 1. The first for: 
its Divine operation (ver. 16); 2. the second for: 
its Divine import (ver. 17). —The threefold for 
vers. 16, 17), or the three grounds of joyous, evan¬ 
gelizing activity.—The righteousness of faith: 1. 
Very old (Habakkuk); 2. eternally new (Paul, Lu¬ 
ther) ; 8. always confirmed by true life. 

[Burkitt : The power of the gospel is not from 
the preachers of the gospel; therefore do not idol¬ 
ize them. But they are God’s instruments, and their 
words are the organ of the Spirit’s power; therefore 
do not think meanly of them —A justified man lives 
a more holy, usefui, and excellent life than all oth¬ 
ers ; but the life tnat a justified man lives is always 
one of faith.— Henry (condensed): The reason why 
the Apostle made such a bold profession was, that 


sinners might be saved and believers edified.—Man 
knight: The Apostle insinuates with great propriety 
that the gospel is not an institution like the heathen 
mysteries, which were concealed from all but the 
initiated. The precepts of the gospel, being honor 
able in themselves and beneficial to society, cannot 
be too openly published.— Hodge : The salvation of 
men, including the pardon of their sins and the 
moral renovation of their hearts, can be effected by 
the gospel alone.—The power of the gospel does not 
lie in its pure theism, or perfect moral code, but in 
the cross —in the doctrine of justification by faith 
in a crucified Redeemer.—Whether we be wise oe 
unwise, orthodox or heterodox, unless we are believ- 
ers, and receive “the righteousness which is of 
God ” as the ground of acceptance, we have no share 
in the salvation of the gospel.—Sermons on ver. 16, 
by B. Whichcote, John Owen, Bishop Ward, G. 
Esty, J. Erskink, Bishop Gilbert, Isaac Watts, 
Bishop Stillingpleet, Zollikofer, E Bracken- 
bury, Geo. Burder, W E. Channing, R. McCheynr. 
and Thomas Arnold.—J. F. H.] 


PART FIRST. 


The Doctrine of Justification by Faith as the Restoration of the trae Glorification 

of God. 


CHAPTERS L-XI. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


BIN AND GRACE IN THEIR FIRST ANTITHESIS, THE REALLY RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
LIFE. THE ACTUAL ENTRANCE OF CORRUPTION AND SALVATION. GOD’S WRATH 
AT ALL HUMAN UNRIGHTEOUSNESS; THAT IS, THE WORLD’S REAL CORRUPTION 
MATURING FOR DEATH, AND HASTENED BY THE JUDGMENT OF GOD; AND THE 
OPPOSING JUSTIFICATION OF SINNERS THROUGH THE MERCY -SEAT, OR PARDON IN 
CHRIST IN RESPONSE TO FAITH. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 

Chapters L 18-V. 11. 


First Section. —The beginning of all the reed corruption of the world , and of the Gentiles in particular 
together with the judgment pronounced on it . The neglect of the general revelation of God in crea¬ 
tion by the neglect of the real worship of God in thanksgiving and praise (chap. i. 1&-~21\ 

Bzcond Section. —The development of Gentile corruption under Goa's judicial abandonment (the de¬ 
parture of His Spirit , and the decree of ripeness for judgment). From arbitrary symbolism to the 
worship of images and beasts ; from theoretical t > practical corruption ; from natural to unnatural 
and abominable sins, to the completion of all kinds of crimes ana iniquities , and tr the demoniacal 
but of evil , and even of evil maxims (chap. i. 22-32). 


18 For the wrath of God [God’s wrath] is revealed [in opposition to that revelation oi 
God** rtghteouMs, ver. n] from heaven against all ungodliness [godlessness] and un 
righteousness [iniquity] of men, who hold [hold back] 1 the truth in unrighteous 
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7 8 


10 Dess; Beoanse * that which may be known [which is known] ’ of God is manifest 

80 in them ; 4 for God hath shewed [God manifested] 4 it unto [to] them. For the 
invisible things of him [his unseen attributes] from the creation of the world 
are [are, since the creation of the world,] 6 clearly seen, 7 being understood by 
the things that are made [by means of his works], even his eternal power and 
Godhead [Divinity, 8 ttoorj^, not teoryg] ; so that 9 they are without excuse 

81 [inexcusable, avunoXoyfoovg]. Because that, when they knew God [because, 
knowing God, or, although they knew God, dtori yi/ovteg rov foor], they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful [they did not glorify him as God, nor 
give thanks to him as God'] ; but became vain in their imaginations [thoughts], 
and their foolish heart was darkened. 

22, 23 Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, And changed [ex 
changed] the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor¬ 
ruptible man [for a likeness of an image of corruptible man], and to [of] birds, 
and fourfooted beasts [quadrupeds], and creeping things [reptiles]. 

24 Wherefore God also 10 gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts ol 
their own hearts [God delivered them over, in the lusts of their hearts, to 
uncleanness], to dishonor their own bodies between themselves [so that their 

25 bodies were dishonored among them]. 11 Who changed [They who exchanged] 1 * 
the truth of God into [for] a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 

26 [rather] than the Creator," who is blessed forever. Amen. For this cause 
God gave them up [delivered them over] unto [to] vile affections [shameful 

f tassions]: 14 for even their women did change [exchanged] the natural use into 
for] that which is against nature: And likewise also the.men, leaving the 
natural use of the woman, burned in their lust [lustful excitement] one 
toward another; men with men working that which is unseemly [working the 
(wen known) indecency, Tip aiaxw 0( ww], and receiving in themselves that recom¬ 
pense of their error which was meet [the due reward of their error]. 

28 And even as they did not like [And as they did not deem it worthy, or worth 
while, ovk idoxifiacav] to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to 
a reprobate [worthless, ddoxtfiov] 18 mind, to do those things which are not con- 
20 venient [becoming] ; 18 Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 17 wick¬ 
edness [malice], covetousness, maliciousness [badness]; full of envy, murder, 
30 debate [strife, epidot*], deceit, malignity; whisperers, Backbiters [slanderers], 
haters of God, 18 despiteful [insolent], proud, boasters, inventors of evil things 
31 [villanies], disobedient to parents, Without understanding, covenant-breakers 
32 [truce-breakers], without natural affection, implacable, 19 unmerciful: Who, know¬ 
ing [although they well know] the judgment [just decree] of God, that they 
which [who] commit [practice, TZQcusoovreg] such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them [approve of those 
who practise them , owevdoxovatv totg nQaxsaovow], 


TEXTUAL. 

1 Ver. 18.—rOr hinder. So Lange and Meyer: aufhalUn . This it the meaning of uatrixM here, as in 2 Them, n 
1,7: Luke iv. 42. Comp, the Exeg. Not>s, as also the i.ote of Alford in loc.—Y. 8.) 

* Ver. 19.—fftidri, contracted from 3i* 5. n, means (like 6*4) originally, propter quod, quam ob res, qua re, on 
recount of wht'en, wherefore, and draws an inference from the preceding sentence ; but in the N. T. it is always, and in 
the classics occasionally, used in the sense of Sia rovro &rt. propUrea quod, quia , becauee Oust, because, and assigns a reason 
for a preceding assertion, like yip, for . It may here give the reason wny tbe wrath of God is revealed (Meyer), or it 
may explain the words ri»v ri|* bX, . . . K*r*x6vrmv (De Wette, Tholuck, Alford). 8ee Exeg. Notes. Lachmann, Tisohen- 
don, Meyer, Alford separate Mn from ver.18 simply by a comma; Tholuck, Fritssche, Theile, Philippi, by a period. 

P. 8.1 

* Ver. 19.— [rb yvtoorbv rov fiov, quod notum est Dei fVulg.). This is the sense of‘ymxrrfc in the N. T., the 
Sept., and the Apocrypha (Luke iL 44; John xvili. 15,16: Acts t id; ii. 14; iv. 16, &c.V as tyvuoroe means unknown (Acts 
rvii. 28); while, in the damrios, yaw ov6t usually signifies Jenowable, erkennbar, as distinct from yvwrbe, known (which 
word does not occur in the Greek Testament). The authorised version, therefore, is inconsistent with the biblical (though 
not with the oiasaicap usage of the term, ana oonveys a false idea; for the heathen did not know all that may be known 
•f God, but, as dearly appears from what follows, they knew only that which may be learned from the general revelation 
In the book of nature ana reason, aa distinct from the special revelation in the Bible and in the person of Christ. To re¬ 
tain the B. V., and to supply (with Robinson, sub yvwrrbt), without revelation, is arbitrary. Lange translates Kenntniss, 
knowledge; but yv m o rb v is objective, yi move is subjective, and does not suit faxep&v iarur Iv avrotc. There is no war¬ 
rant In the news loquendi for identifying the two, unless it be Gen. ii. 9, LXX.: yvwrrbv make? k«u wonpov. The Apostls 
purposely avoided the term yvwxn or Arfyiwwtt toG $oov, which is used in the N. T. of the true knowledge of God in 
Christ (comp. John xvii. 3), and chose the more general and objective term yrwotdr , that which is patent to all men in 
the work* of creation.—P. 8.) 

* Ver. l9.—\4>avep6v ienv Iv avroit, in itlis (Vulg.), i. e., Iv rale xapSiait abrmv, in their hearts; comp. tt. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE HOMANS. 


Jl; GaL f. II, It refers to the Inborn oooecioiuma« of Qod which la inseparable from our reason, and it contains the gem 
of the ontological argument of Anselm. Dr. Lange, however, renders, with Erasmus and others : unltr Owen* among 
them . See Exeg. Note*. Luther's version ( ihnen) ignores the preposition be.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 19 l— [ibavipuoev, thehistone aonst, referring to the original creation.—P.^8.] 

* Ver. 20.—[ra yip aopara ainov 6wb ktutcak nbopov rots woa jpaoiv MotSjuwva naBoparax. nriait here means the 
act of creation, woiipaai ( dativus instrument i), the things created, or creatures, and l enoe aw6 is here not = «, which 
would be tautological, but, like the Hebrew 72 , from the time of, or since, a condito muidn .— P. 8.1 

.* ' ...... ■ 3 sinking c 


7 Ver. 20.—[Alford objects to the K V. and translates arepeiceived; but this destroys the t 


( oxymoron, Arfpavs 


naBoparax, invitibilia videntur , das Untchapbjrt wnd erschaut, the invisible btcom s v,stole, or the unseen 'is seen, rim’ , by 
the mind's eye (voovptva). The compound xaBopav (£wo£ A*y6pevov in the N. T.) means to look down from a higbet 
|laMj to take a survey, and hence often inh nsihes the simple verb = cut pifiits opav, perv.dere , perspicere, to see deary.— 

4 Ver. 20.— [0«t di-iyc, GdtUichkcU, from Btlot, divinue, refers to the Divine attributes, suoh as majesty, power, wis¬ 
dom, goodness, which are manifest in creation; while 0cdri)c, deitas. Deity, Qodhead, Oottheit, from 0*6%, refers to the 
Dt7ine Being itself^ who created the world and dwelt in Christ.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 20.—(sic t6 with the infinitive (used by Paul seventeen times in the Romans alone), like the Latin ad with 
the gerund., Indicates properly the intention , m hoc ut. in order that (comp. Rom. t 11; iiL 26; iv. 11, 16, 18, Ac.); but 
here it must indicate the (intended) result, = mar*, ita ut, so that (vl. 12; vfi. 4, 5; 2 Cor. i. 4; comp, the Exeg. Notes, and 
Buttmaon, N T. Or., p. 227).—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 24.—Kof is retamed by Meyer on account of its adaptation. [It indicates the correspondence between 
men's guilt and God's judgment; but the external authorities, K. A. B. C., Vulgate, Orig., &c., are against n. 
P. S-l 

11 Ver. 24. [row anpA^taOtu ri oupaira abruv be ovtoav. The reading be ovrott is sustained by K. A.B. C. D% 
against the text, rec., iv iavroit, among themselves, reciprocally. Meyer defends the latter reading (referring it 
to the persons, avrwr), in view of the frequent neglect of the reflex pronoun by the transcribers; e. g., ver. 2<.— 
dr ipd{«o0ai is passive (Bern, De Wette, Meyer, Lange, Alford), and not middle (Erasmus, Luther. E. V.); and 
henoe awr&v is preferable to *um»v, and iv tvrott to iv iavroit, which may have arisen from imagining that they, r 
instead of rd ampam, was the subject to anpdC. —The genitive, to 0 anpag , may be taken simply as gen. appositionis, 
explaining oxaBapaia, which consisted in their bodies being dishonored; or as implying the purpose of Goa : in order 
that ( = «* rtf); or as denoting the oonsequenoe: so that. I prefer the last.—P. g.j 

*■ Ter. 25.—( oItavss is used sinoAoyuwt, quippe qui, seeing that they, such as, indicating the class to which 
one belongs, ana implying the reason of the preoeaing statement. pertfAAaiav, umtauschten; the compound is 
Stronger than ^AAo^av, tauschten ; ver. 22.—P. 8.) 

” Ver. 25. —[ wap6 rbv r rlaavra, beyond, rather than, so as eventually to exclude the Creator altogether; oompi 
wap* httivov, Luke xviii. 14, and wopd bvotv, ver. 26. The nature of the case here decides for the exclusive rather than 
the comparative sense of wapd, since idolatry is incompatible with the worship of the true God, who shares His honor 
with no creature. Bee the Exeg. Notes.— P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 28.—[Or shameful lusts, lusts of dishonor, wdBq druums, u stronger than inpa wiBq, as setting forth the 
status, inula, to which the wdBq belonged" (Alford). Luther: sch&naUche LMste. Lange: Leidenschaften dev 
Schande. Meyer: schandbare LcidcnschafUn.— P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 28.—(The paronomasia between dompifu and dSdnipott which strikingly brings out the adjustment 
of the punishment to tne sin, is lost in the E. V. The Vulg. renders it Imperfectly : Non probavenmt — reprobrum sen- 
sum. Lange: Nicht w&rdig hielten — unwHrdige (wchtsnutsige ) 8innesarU Cony beare andHowson: " As they thought 
fit to cast out the acknowledgment of God. God gave them over to an outcast mind." AJford: “ Because they repro¬ 
bated the knowledge of God, God gave them over to a reprobate mind." But both Cony beare and Alford emit the 
4j|£€AV."—P« B.] 

14 Ver. 28.—[rA pn aaB^Kovra, not becoming, or unbecoming, indecent, immoral. The E. V. follows the Vulg.: ea 
pus non conveniunt. But convenient is one of those words in the E.V. which have ohanged or modified their meaning, 

gbt. Comp. rA owe atn^covra, 


like prevent, let, &c., and are apt to bewilder the reader, and to mislead him by a false L 
Bph. v. 4; and on the difference between p^ and ova. Winer, | 55, 5, p. 449 (7tn ed.).—P.'fe.] 

17 Ver. 29.—As vopvtia has already been mentioned, it is here probably inserted for completeness’sake by Cod. L. 
ana others, or substituted for wompf*. 8ee Tiscbendorf. [It is omitted by k. A B. C. K., Dachmsnn, Tischendorf; 
Alford, Meyer, Lange. It may have arisen from wonipfa, nut may as easily have been overlooked on aooount of the 
similar.ty. where the unnatural wopvtia, which was mentioned Before, prevails, the ordinary wopvsia abounds also. 
Upon the whole, I would retain it.—P. 8.) 

14 Ver. 80.—[#«o<rrvy«ic always used in the passive sense: Btopunfrox, hated by Qod (meaning the highest de¬ 
gree of reckless wickednessLand so taken here by Fntssche, De Wette, Philppl, Meyer, Alford; while the majority ol 
oommentators (Theodoret (Eonmanins, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Tholuok, Ewald, Wordsworth, Hodge) and versions 
(Synac, Luth., E. V.) incline to the aotive sense: pur6$«ot, Dei osores, enemies qf G>d , Qotletfcinde. 8o Suidas: 
#«owTvy« ac OtopioifToi, oa Aw b 0*ov puroipevot max ol 0*bv purovvr*% * wopa Si ry AwowtA Ay 6*otrrvy*i% oAgt ot irmb 
Ooov purovpevot, ahh* oa purovvr*% rbv 0*6v. The advocates of the active sense refer to 0*opuHt% ana /Sporoanr y fr as 
analogies: but Meyer insists that these, too, have the passive meaning, especially Oeouunft = 0*oorvy4%, the opposite 
of 0*o+*A6%. Usage Is undoubtedly in favor of the passive ; but the connection, and tne Scripture idea of God, are in 
fbvor of tne active sense. The Apostle here describes the sins of the heathen, and not their punishment ; and God hater 
Sin, but loves the sinner. 8ee the Exeg. Notes. —P. 8.] 

19 Ver. 31.—Ae’wtf vftovc [In the text. rec. after AorApyovf] is not sufficiently sustained by Codd. G. D., aL and 
sounds rather weak between these strong terms. [Omitted by k . A. B. D # . G., and cancelled by Mill, 

Tischendorf; Meyer. Alford regards it as a gloss in margin to explain aowbirovt ; Meyer as an Insertion from the simi¬ 
lar catalogue, 2 Tim. ili. 8.—P. 8.1 


General Remarks. —The whole section, in its 
progress to the end of the chapter, relates more par¬ 
ticularly to the heathen world (Tholuck, Meyer). 
Yet it describes the corruption in its original form 
as a general corruption of humanity. The antithe¬ 
sis: Heathendom and Judaism was a subsequent 
deyelopment. Ver. 24, with its causality in vers. 
22 and 28, constitutes the more definite beginning 
of heathenism. Tholuck recommends the treatise 
of Adam, Exercitationes Exegeticce, 1712, pp. 601- 
788, on the section vers. 18-82. Tholuck remarks: 
u What the Apostle says of the relations of the Gen¬ 
tile world, and afterwards of the Jews, to God, natu¬ 
rally applies to their universality, but to individu¬ 
als only in a greater or less degree.** We add : So 
that a lelative opposition is embraced within the 
general j idgment (see chap. ii. 6 if.). 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Finer 8nonox, vws. 18-21. 

Ver. 18. For God’s wrath is revealed. The 

atroMahnffPi of the opy 17 d*ot>, as the reyelstioa 
which was historically earlier, is contrasted with the 
revelation of the righteousness of God from faith. It 
is therewith intimated that that righteousness denotes 
grace, or justifying righteousness; hut that the opytj 
&tov is an exercise of penal righteousness which pre¬ 
cedes it* The wrath of God, as an emotion of God, 

* (The wrath of God fe an anthropopnthio but moat 
truthful expression of the punitive juraoe and holinem ol 
God over-against ein, and perfectly harmonise* with Hb 
love, wjich is holy, and repels the evil with the same ss ss 


A 
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CHAPTER I. 18-82. 


8l 


is Hk personal displeasure at sin as a aiBnot, as 
conscious transgression, as apostasy, as unbelief, and 
therefore as the limitation of His personal rerelation 
in the world. It is a displeasure which is revealed 
by such decrees of penal justice as death and the 
terrors of death, especially in retribution for ob¬ 
structions placed in the way of the divine life (Exod. 
iv. 14, 24 ; Ps. xc. 7, 8 ), by a decree of blindness 
in retribution for the hmderances to His truth (the 
present passages; Is. vi 10 ; Rom. ix.; 2 Cor. iii. 
14; Matt. xiii. 14; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26), 
by the abandonment to the lusts of the flesh in 
retribution for the general resistance to His Spirit 
(Epb. ii. 8 ), and finally, by a decree of reprobation 
and condemnation in retribution for the hinderances 
to salvation by apostasy and unbelief (Matt. iii. 7; 
xxii. 18 ; John iii. 86 ; Rom. v. 9). Comp, my arti¬ 
cle, Zorn Gotten, in Herzogs Realencyklopidie . This 
bgyrj &tov has its a noxdXmi’u; immediately, so far 
as it is declared to the conscience of man as God’s 
decree from heaven; but it becomes especially an 
<broxaitnpK by the witness of the law, and is per¬ 
fected in the light of the gospel. It is revealed in 
a real manner from heaven, as a message from the 
height of the holy, supernatural world, and from the 
throne of Divine government. And it is revealed in 
an ideal way by the light of righteousness, which, 
like a flame of wrath from the kingdom of the Spirit, 
shines down into the realm of consciously guilty 
human life, and explains its dark fate. The older 
writers understood by o?yyf, punishment alone, tak¬ 
ing metonymically the operation for the cause [meto- 
nymia causes pro effectu = xoXc mtk» But 

we must unite botn. The opposite of oqyv i* not 
merely drdnr\ (Tholuck), but flto? (see my Positive 
Doamaftky p. 109). According to De Wette [and 
Alford], wrath is only an anthropopathic conception 
of the righteousness of God in punishment; but by 
this i n terpretation its procession an ovqavov is ob¬ 
literated. The internal diroxdXtnfnf of wrath in¬ 
volves its external ?aWi<»<r«c, but it is one-sided to 
confine it to the punishment which God has deter¬ 
mined for the heathen world (De Wette), or the 
wretched condition of the world at that time (Koll- 
ner), or to the manifestation of the punishment in 
the conscience (Tholuck), or in the gospel (Grotius). 
From the beginning, the deeds of wrath have ever 
succeeded the daifit in its opposition to God's 
government and revelation. But the complete dno- 
xcUinpK thereof does not appear before the New 
Testament dnoxaktni>u; of grace. The reason of 
this is, that the world’s guilt reaches its climax in 
the crucifixion and death of Christ. The daifina — 
the rebellion of unbelief to the revelation of the 
divine light and life (chap, ii. 4, 6 ; viii. 6 , 7)—sums 
up the whole idea of sin which incurs the guilt of 
God’s wrath. The idea of the o qytj itself £ God’s 
abandonment of man to the judgment of death. 
And the idea of the dnoxaXinpu; of this opyij is the 
entire revelation of the judgment of God in the cor¬ 
ruption of the world amid the light of the gospel, 

gj with which it attracts the good. No man can love, who 
cannot hate. Wrath, or haired, is inverted love. Bnt 
while the wrath of man is a passion, and destroys the sin¬ 
ner, God's wrath Is a calm and holy energy, and restores 
the siuner by destroying sin. Meyer tn loc.: u Dtr Zorn Got- 
ksist die Lithe de* heiligen GotUs su alien Gulen in ihrer 
mUgegengrtetsten Energie aegen all** B&st.” He quotes Lao* 
tantius, De ira Dei, v. 9: “ 8i Dent non ira*citur inpiis 
diryustis, nee pio* justosqu* diligit; in rebut enim diverti* 
out m utramque partem moveri neeette est, aut in neutron.” 
Conn, also Tholuck on Matt. v. 22, and Harless on Kph. iii. 

kr-Kfi.] 

ft 


I for the conscience of humanity, especially the bodj 
of believers. The idea of the ovyaroq is the heav* 
I enly world in its ideal laws, which lie also at the 
| foundation of the earthly world, and react against 
all abnormal conduct with punishment and death 
The present, aTroxculi'Trrtrot, must be emphasixed, 
it is neither merely a historical reference to the mis* 
ery of the old world (Kollner, and others), nor ;witb 
Chrysostom, and others) a reference to the future 
day of wrath. It means, rather, a progressive reve¬ 
lation of the judgment in opposition to which the 
progressive revelation of the righteousness of salva¬ 
tion in the gospel acquires its perfect significance 
and clearness. The an' otyaror certainly refers 
chiefly to dnoxaXuntfrat, but it is indirectly de¬ 
clared thereby that the b^y*i is from heaven, 
although, as a judgment immanent in life itself, it 
breaks forth from its internal state, or is caused by 
it. Special interpretations of the oyyij : The religioL 
of the Old Testament (Bengel); storms and natural 
disasters (Pelagius); external and internal necessi¬ 
ties of the times (Baumgarten-Crusius). 

Against all ungodliness and unrighteous* 
ness. The daifitea [godlessness, impiety] is the 
fundamental form of personal misconduct toward 
God; but the word is more especially significant in 
that it describes ungodliness as the absence of rever¬ 
ence for God. See ver. 21 . The aihxia [unright¬ 
eousness, iniquity] is the correspondent fundamental 
form of misconduct toward God’s law in life, and 
therefore not toward our neighbor alone. Theo- 
phylact, Tholuck, and many others: Profanitas 
in Deum , injuria in proximnm. [So Hodge 
doifitta, impiety toward God; dd*x«a, ii\ju9tfce 
toward men.—P. S.] Meyer, on the contrary: Irre¬ 
ligiousness and immorality, which is supported by 
the following description. \f Aaiftkva, is the fount¬ 
ain of aJixta, but both act and react upon each 
other.—P. S.]—Of men. Antithesis of o(jyr] DtoTu 
The word signifies, first, the universality of guilt; 
second, the weakness of man’s enmity against Al¬ 
mighty God. 

Who hold back the truth. Description of 
| the obstructions which, as the wicked reaction against 
the revelation of God, cause the reaction of Divine 
displeasure in the form of the The truth is 

the revelation of God in its most general sense, as 
the unity and harmony of all the single Divine acts 
of revelation, with a special reference here to the 
natural revelation of God (vers. 19, 20 ); although 
the doctrines of the gospel (of which Ammon ex¬ 
plains aXyfrna) must not be excluded from the gen¬ 
eral idea, nor roust the natural knowledge of God 
be substituted for the revelation of God. The xar- 
i/ttr (to grasp, to hold, here with the acces* 
sory idea of holding back) strikingly denotes bin- 
derance, keeping hack (Meyer, improperly, keeping 
down) ; as is the case with xaraXaftfidrnr in John 
i. 6.* An odd explanation is this: “ Who possess 
the truth with unrighteousness; that is, sin against 
better knowledge” (Michaelis, Koppe, Baur).—In 

* [Wordsworth in loc.: "Holding, keeping down, the 
truth in ungodline**, as in a prlson-houso. Men have in¬ 
carcerated the truth, and hola her a captive under reetrail.t 
and durance, with the ban and bolts of a depraved will 
and vicious habits, so that she cannot go forth and breaths 
the air und see the light, and do works suitable to her cwu 
nature.” The passage implies, however, that man has the 
remnants of the Divine image in him, and that, though 
fallen in Adam, he may fall still deeper by obscuring and 
, suppressing the elements of truth in his reason ana con¬ 
science. The reference to K*rmhmufiJput\ John i. ft, if 
questionable. Bnt see Lange in loc.— P. 8.1 
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unrighte oiunees. Not adverbial (Reiche, et a/.), 
but instrumental (Meyerl* The word must be un¬ 
derstood here in the wiae sense, according to which 
all sin is admia. See 1 John iii. 4. The sentence 
must be understood, however, in its general force, 
though with special reference already to the Gen¬ 
tiles. The history of this natl/w is the history of 
the kingdom of darkness in humanity, which is con¬ 
summated in the arructt/avo?, 2 These, ii. 8 ; comp, 
especially also 2 Thess. i. 8 . According to De 
Wette, the xari/tw operates so as not to let the 
truth come to appearance and development. But it 
also so operates as to pervert the individual elements 
of the truth into distortions, errors, and strong de¬ 
lusions, and thereby calls dowu the wrath of God. 
We must observe how decidedly the Apostle here 
views the amaxia ethically as ami&na ; and how 
be derives the errors of unbelief from unrighteous¬ 
ness, and from misconduct toward the ethical laws 
of the inner life. 

Ver. 19. Beoause that which is known of 
GtocLf The J»or» in ver. 19 may be regarded as 
an explanation of the statement in ver. 18, with 
special reference to the holding back of the truth of 
God; the in ver. 21 as the explanation of 

the preceding duanokoyqtovq tlvcu ; and the d*o 
in ver. 24, as well as the <ha rowro in ver. 26, as 
the explanation of the revelation of God’s wrath. 
Though the of ver. 19 is not to be regarded 

exactly the same as yap, it does not serve specially 
is a proof of the motive for Divine wrath. For 
more particular information, see Tholuck and Mey- 

ec 4 

The knowledge of God.§ Tholuck distin¬ 
guishes three meanings of yvwotov: 1 . That 
which it known of God (Itala, Vulg., De Wette 
[Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. S.]); 
2. what may be known (Photius, and many others; 
Ruckert); 8 . knowledge f = yvoxru;. Fritzsche, Tho¬ 
luck, Hodge. — P. S.]. He shows that yvwa to ?, ac¬ 
cording to the classical use of the language, means, 
what may be known ; while yvwtoq means, what is 
known. But in the Septuagint and New Testament 
the signification, known, is undoubted. Neverthe¬ 
less, many expositors, from the time of Origen down 
to the present [Theophylact, (Ecumenius, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Ewald], have pronounced in 
favor of the translation, what may be known. But 
tliis signification does not make good sense, since it 
is difficult to distinguish between what may, and what 
may not be known of God, and since every thing 
that may be known of God was by no means re¬ 
vealed at the beginning to the nations (see Meyer). 
We understand what is known of God concretely as 
knowledge [ Kenntniss , yvoxru;], notitia dei —which 
should become true knowledge [Erkenntniss, Ini - 
yvwatq] by living appropriation. Luther has made the 

* [Also Alford, who justly remarks that the pregnant 
4r. “in and by .* 1 implies that their itueia is the status 
wherein, and the instrument whereby, they hold back the 
truth lit up in their oonsdenoes.—P. S.] 

t [Vers. 19, 20, as also vers. 20-26, and ver. 27 of this 
chapter, are quoted by Hippolytus, in his recently discov¬ 
ered Philotophumcna, or Refut. omnium hmres ., lib. ix. 0 . 
9g ]>. 444, ana v. 7, p. 140, ed. Duncker and Schneidewin. — 

t f These two commentators, however, differ in their ex¬ 
position of U6tu Bee Textu.il Note *. The Apostle proves 
first that men had the aX^ttia (19, 20), and then that they 
held tt back , and perverted it into a lie (21-23), and that 
therefore (U6) God’s wrath came upon them (24 ff.).— 
P. S.l 

| (Bo Dr. Lange translates t 6 ywgrOr tow (boO, but I 
anin» Bee Tev+nn. V'*-" P B* 


untenable distinction, that the reason of man can knot 
that God is, but cannot know who or what He is. 
Tholuck justly remark* that the Apostle immediately 
afterward speaks of a certain knowledge of the nature 
of God. [The book of nature is a ncuStvTqqun 
&foyvwaias, as Basil Hexaemeron, i.) calls it, a 
school of the general knowledge of God, and then 
is no nation on earth which is entirely destitute o» 
this knowledge.—P. S.] 

Is manifest among them.* Erasmus, Groti * 
Kollner, and Baumgarten-Crusius, adopt this expla¬ 
nation.! On the contrary, Tholuck, Meyer, and Df 
Wette—with reference to chap. ii. 16; Gal. i. 16— 
strongly advocate Calvin’s interpretation, cordibus 
insewptum. [So also Beza: “ In ipsorum animis , 
quia hoc Dei notitia reeondila est in intimix mentis 
pmetralibw ; ” and Hodge: “It is not of a mere 
external revelation of which the Apostle is speak¬ 
ing, but of that evidence of the being and perfec¬ 
tion of God which every man has in the constitution 
of his own nature, and in virtue of which he is com¬ 
petent to apprehend the manifestations of God in 
His works.”—-P. S.] But anoxaivxpcu stands in 
Gal i. 16; and in Rom. il 16, the question is God’s 
manifestation by conscience, and not by creation. 
De Wette says: If the knowledge of God had been 
something common among them, it would not have 
been suppressed (*anx6n**ov).\ But this is 
not conclusive. We could say with more propriety: 
If there had been no general knowledge of Gud 
among them, there would have been no common 
guilt. We must admit, however, that among them 
presupposes in them , or the existence of a knowl¬ 
edge of God in their hearts.—God manifested it 
to them. This was not first of all anroxoUt'Vw;, but 
manifestation through creation. And 
thus there arose from individuals a manifest knowl 
edge of God—a pa vtyov. The reference of this 
(pavtQov to the gnosis of the philosophers (Erasmus, 
Grotius) is too contracted. But there was a tradition 
of the knowledge of God among men which* pre¬ 
ceded the development of heathenism. (It is hardly 
worth while to mention the explanation of Luther, 
Koppe, Flatt, that h arrow; is the mere dative.) 
[There is a threefold revelation of God: 1. An in¬ 
ternal revelation to the reason and conscience of 
every man (comp, il 16 ; John 19); 2 . an external 
revelation in the creation, which proclaims God's 
power, wisdom, and goodness (Rom. I 20 ); 3. a 
special revelation, through the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the person and work of Christ, which confirms 
and completes the other revelations, and exhibits the 
justice, holiness, and love of God. The first two 
are here intended.—?. S.] 

Ver. 20. Tor his invisible attributes [ra 
aoqara at’row]. Explanation of the declara¬ 
tion: “God manifested it to them.” Meyer: “That 
may not be seen of Him (« tein Unschaubares ), the in¬ 
visible attributes which constitute His essence, not 
aetiones Dei invisibiles .” (Theodoret and Fritzsche: 
In relation to both creation and providence.) The 
pictures of creation, however, are also permanent 

, • [8o Dr. Lange translates iv avroit, unter iknen, 

| among them , instead of in them. See Text. Note P. 8.J 
1 t [Erasmus and Grotius, with the restriction to tits 
j superior knowledge of heathen philosophers, as Pythago 
i ras, Socrates, Plato; others in the sense that the knowledge 
of God was a oommon revelation, accessible to all. Dr. 
| Lange takes the latter view, as appear* from what follows. 

| —P. 8.1 

I t (Precisely the same remark is made by Alford, » be 
often fellow# Tm» Wotte vorv —P P ’ 
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ad.ones, and ao far providence is at least indicated. 
[The aoqaxa is subsequently explained by Svra- 
utc and &tto tr;, and the %i t followed by xat, 
as Tholuck remarks, does not annex a new idea (and 
aUo\ but it partitions the aoyara into the two ideas 
jf dimfiu; and &hox^(;. Paul has in view simply 
lorae of the Divine attributes, not the whole Divine 
being (which would rather require to ao(* ccro*); the 
pagan knowledge of God is only partial and frag¬ 
mentary, though sufficient to leave those who pos¬ 
sess it without excuse.—P. S.1 

From the time of the creation of the 
world. Not «i4 of the creation (Luther, and oth¬ 
ers). This idea is contained in to*? itoujft. 
(De Wette). moreover, is here equal to 

xara^oiiy (Fritzsche).—Being .understood by the 
things that are made.* An oxymoron, Arist, 
De mundo C. [vi.] : [ndov[ &rqrjj vvan ytvottfvogl 
aDsmotfroq ait* alnotv Tory fy'j'uv &to)Qnxai> o 
Meyer thus paraphrases the voovptva xa&o- 
garcu : It is beheld by being perceived with the rea¬ 
son. We might ask : Should the sentence read, The 
invisible becomes visible by knowledge, as the means; 
or, it becomes visible as something known, percep¬ 
tible to the reason? The latter thought is prefer¬ 
able here, since it is better adapted to the parti¬ 
ciple, and presupposes the import of the power, the 
thought-life of man. Philippi also limits himself to 
the middle form: u The invisible is seen; an oxy¬ 
moron which is explained and qualified by the ad¬ 
dition of root’/«**<*• It is not seen by the bodily 
eye, but by the eye of the Spirit, the vofc, the rea- 
son.” Our view is favored by the original sense of 
xa&oqpvy a conception which passes through looking 
down and looking over into looking at .—By the 
things that are made [by and in (Am) works, 
rot? TtoiTjuao instrumental dative.—P. S.l. 
These are therefore signs of the attributes of Goa. 
Schneckenburger (after Episcopius, and others) in¬ 
cludes among them the government of God in his¬ 
tory. But the conception of ntofc., creature , is 
against this view. Baumgarten-Crusius, following 
the Syriac and other versions, takes ito^fiatn in 
an ablative sense —by the creature —which is quite 
untenable.—His eternal power and divinity, 
[afdtoc, from cut, ever-enduring, eternal, belongs 
to both nouns. Here is the germ of the phytico- 
theological argument for the existence of God, as in 
ver. 19 the ontological argument is intimated.— 
P. 8.] Here, as in the Creed [I believe in God the 
Father Almighty], omnipotence serves as the repre¬ 
sentative of the attributes of God. Tholuck: “In 
the contemplation of nature, the first thing which 
strikes man with overpowering weight is the impres¬ 
sion of an infinite, supernatural omnipotence (Book 
of Wisdom xiii. 4). All religion has its root in the 
feeling of dependence on supernatural powers (?). 
To the patriarchs God first revealed Himself as 
, as the Almighty ; Ex. vi. 3 ” (Gen. xvii. 1)4 


* [Lange: Die Uhschamba rheiten werden ale BrhannUe 
a n ge oc haut. Comp. Textual Note T .—P. 8.] 

t [Similar passages are quoted from Cioero, De Divin ., 
H. 73: u Mtte prxstantem aliquam mternamqve naturam 
. • pyichritudo mundi ordoque rerum cmlestium oogit cent- 

icrii ” and Quasi. Tusc., i. »: “ Drum, non vide*, tamen 
D*xm afmotcit ex ejut operxbut .” Comp, also Bengel in 
loc.; “ Incnmparabile oxymoron, Jnvistbilia Dei , si un- 
quam, eerie in creations facta essent vitibilia: ted turn 
non nisi per inteUigenliam vidrri emperunt .”— 


ray 


t (Alford: “ Eternal, and Almighty, have always been 
* 1 epithets of the Creator.*—P. 8.1 


—And his Divinity. 0 * 179 , from £»Sbc, U 
the summary of the divinities, or divine excellen. 
dee, and must be distinguished from the 

term which denotes the Divine Being itself. Th« 
omnipotence is completed by the remaining Divine 
attributes, through which it really becomes omnipo¬ 
tence in the full ethical as well as metaphysical 
sense. It is onesided if Schneckenburger refers it 
only to God’s goodness. Reiche’s thought is better, 
that wisdom and goodness are chiefly meant. 

80 that they are without excuse. Mejei 
does not regard the tl<; as expressing a consequence 
—as most commentators do [Vulg.: Ita ut tint ww 
excusabiles ; Chrysostom, Luther, Reiche, De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Philippi, Ewald, Alford, Words 
worth, Hodge]—but a purpose (in harmony with 
Calvin, Beza, and others): In order that they may 
be without excuse. But this rendering leads to s 
monstrous view of the purpose of the creation of 
the world. It is too fatalistic even for the concep¬ 
tion of predestination, which it was once designed 
to support. Meyer urges in its defence that in 
the Epistle to the Romans, when used with to and 
the infinitive, has always a teleological sense, against 
which [De Wette and] Tholuck (p. 67) protest 
Then he insists that the results must also be deter¬ 
mined beforehand. But this would be a kind of 
predestination which is self-contradictory: Predesti¬ 
nated—to have no excuse; that is, predestinated 
for guilt. The other explanation implies by uo 
means a enfficientia religionis naturalie ad salutem, 
but it permits the possibility of another form of the 
course of development from Adam to Christ. [The 
object here is to show man’s guilt, not God’s sov¬ 
ereignty. Comp, on tiq to the Textual Note *. 
Hodge: “Paul does not here teach that it is the 
design of God, in revealing Himself to men, to ren¬ 
der their opposition inexcusable, but rather, since 
this revelation has been made, they have in foot no 
apology for their ignorance and neglect of God. 
Though the revelation of God in His works is suffi¬ 
cient to render men inexcusable, it does not follow 
that it is sufficient to lead men, blinded by sin, to a 
saving knowledge of Himself.” Wordsworth : “ It 
can hardly be thought that the conviction, confu¬ 
sion, and condemnation of men was any part of the 
Divine plan in creation, although it followed as a 
consequence from it.”—P. S.1 

Ver. 21 . Beoause, although they knew 
God, Ac. The dtov* explains first of all how far 
they are without, excuse; then, indirectly, how their 
guilt of holding back the truth in unrighteousness 
commenced. Incorrect construction : cum cognos- 
cere potuissent ((Ecumenius, Flatt).* Meyer has no 
ground for opposing the solution of the participle 
yvovTf? into the sentence: although they knew 
God (not, perceived Him). The contradiction be¬ 
tween knowing God and the designated neglect of 
Him is obvious indeed ; but herein precisely consists 
the inexcusableness. The ignorance (ayvotet) of the 
Gentile world, Eph. iv. 18, Ac., is improperly re¬ 
garded by Tholuck as an apparent contradiction, 
for the Gentile world was not such at the outset, and 
Its ignorance is the result and punishment of its 
great tin of neglect They lost even their imperfect 
knowledge (yvo htk)» because they did not raise \i to 

* [Alford: ‘■yrrfrr«c. ‘ with the knowledge above sta¬ 
ted.* This portkiple testifies plainly that matter of/aeC, 
and not of possibility , has been the subject of the foregoing 
verses. From this point, we take up what they might hens 
done, but did not.”— P. 8.1 
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fall knowledge (iTtiyvtuou;) through the labor of the 
heart, [to? &*ov f the one true God, in oppo¬ 
sition to the false &toi whom the heathen wor¬ 
shipped.—P. S.1 

They glorified him not as God. According 
to His divinity (John iv. 24). They were not want¬ 
ing in worship, but in worsliip suitable to God. 
Melanchthon refers do5at*tv to theoretical, and 
* v/aQKTTt Iv to practical conduct toward God (as 
recognition and reverence); but Tholuck very iustly 
rejects such an interpretation, and regards do$aZn,v 
as the general term for worship, and tv/, as the 
special designation of that species in which the feel¬ 
ing of dependence exhibits itself in the most tender 
and truly human way. In our opinion, the former 
denotes rather all worship, so tar as it should be 
preeminently the glorification of God; the latter 
denotes the same worship as the grateful recog¬ 
nition of the Divine government for human wel¬ 
fare.* 

But became wain [l par a tad* if tray]. They 
became idle, foolish, in devising vanities (Is. xliv. 
9), vain idols, parcua (Acts xiv. 16). [patcu&ttjq, 
ban, vanitas , is a characteristic term for idol-wor¬ 
ship ; Deut. xxxii. 21 ; 2 Kings xvii. 5; Jer. ii. 6 ; 
Acts xiv. 16.—P. S.] “ As man, so his God.” The 
axiom may also be reversed: is his God, so man 
himself (Ps. cxv. 8 ): They that make them are tike 
unto them. The human mind is made dumb, wood¬ 
en, and stone-like, by dumb, wooden, and stone idols 
(comp. Acts xvii. 29). But that vanity began in the 
inward life.—In their imaginations [thoughts, 
reasonings,speculations, diaXoytopotq]. Tho¬ 
luck : “We can scarcely coincide with the Vulgate, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, and Philippi, in translating dia- 
XoyHfpoi simply by cogitata. But since the word 
is used usually malo nensu, and the antithesis is more 
expressive, we may translate it, with Luther: 4 In 
their imagining;’ Beza: ratiomhvs suie. We need 
not think exclusively of the reasonings and conclu¬ 
sions of the philosophers (Philippi).” Mythology was 
complete with its growth of ideals and images long 
before philosophy proper was conceived. 

And their foolish heart was darkened. 
The supposition that “foolish” (aauvtroq) is 
used prolepticaliy in the sense that their heart was 
darkened so as to lose its understanding (De Wette), 
is not only unnecessary (Tholuck), but altogether 
irrelevant (Meyer: “because it destroys the cli¬ 
max”).! Positive darkness was the result of the 
negative neglect of the heart to regard the Divine 
tokens, and to weigh them understanding^. The 
xaqdia, the centre of life, is first darkened ; then 
the <hd rot a, the developed thought-life (Eph. iv. 
181 Tholuck: In this section the Apostle coin¬ 
cides so fully in word and thought with the Book 
of Wisdom, chaps. xiiL-xv., that Nitzsch regards it 
“ almost impossible ” to ascribe perfect originality to 
him. Tet he himself admits that the fundamental 
thought—the tracing of idolatry back to sin—was 
unknown to the Alexandrine author, Ac. (comp. 
Nitzsch, Deutsche Zeitschrift , 1860, p. 887; Bleek, 
Stud, und Krtliken , 1863, p. 340). 

* [Bengel: “ Gbatias agbrb (evgap.) debemut ob brne - 
icia .* olorlficaub (6o£a£.) ob ipaat virtutes divinai.”— 
P. 8.1 

1 [Alford: “ Thkib heart (xap&a of the whole inner 
man, the seat of knowledge and feeling) menro foolish 
(unintelligent, not retaining Ood in its knowledge) bbcamb 
dark (lost the little light ft had, and wandered blindly in 
the maaes of folly).”—?. &) 


8ecohd 8bctioh, vers. 22-81. 

Ver. 22 . Professing themselves [i. e., uhile 
not because, they professed themselves, paws or 
t* q, or pretended] to be wise. De Wette: “ This 
is referred by many, and also by Tlmluck, to tbs 
philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome. Bui 
these were above idolatry, and, besides, were L t 
than the origin of idolatry,” Ac.* The latter re- 
mark requires special attention. The question ht re 
is concerning the very ancient origin of heathen¬ 
dom, as characterized by the far-fetched ingenuities 
of symbolical mythicism. Nor could Paul have had 
in thought merely the pride of Grecian wisdom 
But in contemplating it, he could also judge con¬ 
cerning the origin of heathenism. Comp. 1 Cor. L 
19-26 ; iii. 19. Calvin: “ Neque enim id proprie 
in phtlosophoe competit , etc., sea ague commune est 
gentium ordinumque omnium. Nemo enim fuit, 
qui non voluerit Dei majestatem sub captum suum 
xnebudere , ac talem Deum facere, qualem perdpere 
posset euopte senru .”—They became fools. Not, 
they have by this means shown themselves to be 
fools (Kdilner), which weakens the thought. [Then 
folly was in proportion to their boast of wisdom. 
There can be no greater folly than to worship a beast 
rather than God. Wordsworth in toe .: “ Intelli 
genoe is no safeguard against superstition. Knowl¬ 
edge puflfeth up (1 Cor. viii. 1 ). It often engender* 
pride, and pride is punished by God with spiritual 
blindness, which is the mother of idolatry.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 23. And exchanged, Ac. They have 
abandoned the real do£a [ Him Tins ]—the con¬ 
templation of God’s glory—-which was communi¬ 
cated to them through the spiritual contemplation 
of the creation, which was manifested to the Israel¬ 
ites in the Shekinah in the exalted moments of vis¬ 
ion, and which was finally communicated to Chris¬ 
tians in the righteousness of Christ for faith. They 
exchanged this glory for their religious images— 
that is, for vanity, folly, and darkness. “The h 
cannot be taken for (Reiche [E. V.]), but is 
instrumental ” (Meyer). It denotes the external ele¬ 
ment of their exchange. [The verb aXXdaonv, 
when it means to exchange , is usually construed with 
r i rivoq or avri rtvoq, permutare rem per rem or 
re, but in the LXX. with tv, after the Hebrew 
a T'W, as in Ps. cvi. 20 : tjXXdZarto n \v 6oqav 
atVrwr iv oponapart poo/ov, x.r.X. Tholuck quotes 
also Sophocles, Antig., ver. 936. for the same con¬ 
struction. The contrast of aqt&aqrov and v&ao- 
rov sets forth the folly of such an exchange.—PA] 
Grotiua: opoiotpa eixovoq, figura, qua apparet in 
simulacro. Meyer quotes Rev. ix. 7 in favor of this 
view. But the expression seems to indicate that the 
worship of images proceeded from an arbitrary, self- 
created symbolism. They believed that they wisely 
expressed and maintained the do£a of God in the 
symbol or likeues 9 of a human image. For this 
purpose they naturally made use of the image of the 
external and therefore perishable form of man. This 
was specially the case among the Greeks. There 
were also the Egyptian images of beasts: of birds 

* [In like maimer, Meyer and Alford refer the words 
not so much to the schools of philosophy, as to the assump¬ 
tion of wisdom by the Greeks in general (1 Cor. i. 21), whin 
is always connected with an alienation from the truth of 
God. Tholuok, also, in bis fifth edition, refers the pnssags 
expressly to the whole civilised heathen world whicn lookot 
down upon the rest of mankind as outside barbar.tus r 14) 
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s: 


—the bird Ibis; of four-footed beasts—the Apis, 
the dog sod the cat; and of c eeping things— 
the crocodile and the serpent. Tholuck: The Egyp¬ 
tian worship was at that time domesticated at 
Rome ;• and the expression of Paul relates as well 
to the adoration of the symbol, generally practised- 
by the ooltiTated classes, as to the adoration of the 
image itselfj as a real idol, which prevailed among 
the great masses (see Tholuck). [The common peo¬ 
ple saw in the idols the gods themselves, the culti¬ 
vated heathen, symbolical representations, or, at 
best, only the organs through which the gods oper¬ 
ated. A similar difference of a gross and a more 
refined superstition is found in the Roman Catholic 
Church with regard to the images of saints. The 
Scriptures make no account of this distinction, and 
denounce all image-worshippers as idolaters.—P. S.] 
The Apostle traces the downward tendency of hea¬ 
thendom, by passing, first, from the likeness to the 
image, and, second, from the image of man to the 
images of creeping animals. [Wordsworth: lt xai 
— uai — xai —observe this repetition, marking suc¬ 
cessive stages of their moral and intellectual degra¬ 
dation : ending in the transmutation of the living 
God of heaven into the likeness of unclean reptiles 
crawling upon the earth ! ”—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. Wherefore God also gave them 
up to uncleanness. The Apostle evidently distin¬ 
guishes two degrees of this abandonment; ver. 24 
and ver. 26. As the unnatural' sins of lust are not 
mentioned before ver. 26, so may we understand 
ver. 24 as referring to the natural forms of sensual¬ 
ity. But lewdness is the sin common to both de¬ 
grees of corruption. That the Apostle should re¬ 
gard sins of lust as the immediate result of religious 
apostasy, rests: 1. On the Hebrew idea of whore¬ 
dom, according to which religious whoredom—that 
is, idolatry—leads to moral whoredom as its most 
immediate result (Num. xxv.; Ezek. xxiii.); just 
as, reversely, moral unchastity leads to religious 
iewdness (Solomon, Henry IV. [of France] ). The 
heathen forms of worship are therefore connected in 
various ways with the practice of lust, or they are 
eveu the worship of lust. 2. On the ethical law, 
that moral principles stand in reciprocal connection 
with religious principles. The image of corruptible 
man is an image of the natural man, who, like Jupi¬ 
ter, indulges in love intrigues. The image of the 
bull likewise indicates the deification of the genera¬ 
tive power of nature. 

Wherefore God gave them up [naqidw- 
« t v , delivered them over]. The abandonment must 
lot be regarded, with the Greek expositors [since 
Mgen], as a mere permission f —see 

Chrysostom’s remarks, quoted by Tholuck [who dis¬ 
sents from him] ), nor, on the other hand, as refer¬ 
ring to a Divine predestination of abandonment to 
the judgment of condemnation. (Tholuck, the edi¬ 
tor of Calvin’s Commentaries, calls this the Oalvin- 
istic view, according to which God is the effective 
author of sin;—but this be could certainly not prove 

* [Tholuck quotes from Lucan (Phan. viiL 88): 

Ifoe in tsmpla tuam Somana recipimus Ieim 

Ssmidsoequs canes.— P. 8.] 

T [mpttaMK = ttoo* (Chrysostom), or = 9 vr#x«pi jot 
rrbeodoret). * This interpretation of the Greek fathers was 
JbUowed by the rationalists, and is contrary to the mean¬ 
ing of the word (see Mayor). It explains nothing, for if 
God penults the sinner to sink deeper into vice, He does it, 
of oourse, with wise intention as a sovereign and righteous 
JudgeT-P. 8.1 


from Calvin’s exposition of the present passuge. 
The abandonment is rather the first stage in the ex 
crcise of punitive authority (see my Positive Dog 
malic*, p. 468). God executed this punishment oa 
a grand scale in the origin and growth of heathen* 
dom. He allowed the Gentiles to walk in their own 
ways (Acts xiv. 16 ; Ps. Ixxxi. 18; cxlvii. 20). Th« 
permitlere in this punishment becomes an etfec.ivt 
operation by God’s withdiawal of His Spirit; which 
measure His holiness requires.* Paul has already 
said that this withdrawal is retributive; but he now 
makes it especially prominent: in the lusts ol 
their hearts, iv xaU i/ti&i’/iiau;, &c. The 
iv must not be understood as instrumental [6y or 
through] (Erasmus [E. V.], and others), nor like **? 
(Piscat., Estius, and others) [but signifies the ele¬ 
ment or moral condition in which they were already 
when God, by a judicial act, delivered them over to 
a still worse condition.—P. S.J. The negative puni 
tive judgment becomes positive in this, that they 
can no longer control the lusts of their heart after 
God’s Spirit is withdrawn from them. It is in har¬ 
mony with God’s righteousness that sin should be 
punished by sin.—To uncleanness. The sins of 
thought and heart became sins of deed. The ex¬ 
pression filthiness ( Unfidtherei , Meyer) seems too 
strong for the beginning of the development of un¬ 
cleanness. In Gal. v. 19 (to which Meyer refers), 
the description passes from the grosser to the more 
subtle forms. 

Bo that their bodies were dishonored. De 
Wette and Tholuck [Meyer, Alford, a/.] maintain 
that axinatuj&cu does not occur in the middle 
(Erasmus, Luther [E. V.] ), but only in the paasive 
voice. The bodies were already dishonored by natu¬ 
ral lewdness, by which they lost their dignity as 
temples of God, and were degraded into instruments 
of sensual lust (and not merely 44 woman; ” Tho¬ 
luck). See 1 Cor. vi. 16.—Between themselves. 
Three explanations: 1. The iv is instrumental (Theo- 
phylact, Kollner). Then the moral subject is want¬ 
ing. 2. The iv aiTou; has a reciprocal signification 
equal to iv dX/.ijXou;, reciprocally (Erasmus, De 
Wette, Tholuck, and others). Meyer: One dishon¬ 
ors the other. This construction is favored by the 
reciprocal sexual intercourse which disappears in the 
unnatural lewdness described in ver. 26. 8. Re¬ 
flexive (Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, and others). Tho¬ 
luck remarks on this, that to themselves does not give 
clear sense. Comp., on the contrary, 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
We may adopt the second explanation, and yet the 
third need not be given up—namely, that in natural 
lewdness not only does one dishonor the other, but 
each dishonors himself. 

Ver. 26. They who exchanged the truth of 
God. According to Meyer and Tholuck, Paul re* 

• [Oalor: “ Trad Hi sunt a D*o non effective, nec sohm 
permissive, nec tantum jxjSarixvf, ted SuacrruMf d 
judidaliUr.” So Tholuok, Philippi, Alford (“ not merely 
permissive, but judicial” j. Meyer, stronger: il vmp49ma* 
expresses the real active abandonment (die wirklichc active 
Preisgtbunq) on the part of God.** noth the Bible and 
daily experience tesdh that sin is punished by sin, as virtue 
is rewarded by virtue; and this is a Divinely Instituted law 
in perfect harmony with our personal freedom and moral 
accountability ; for man’s will is in every act of sin as well 
as of obedience, and hence what is represented in one paa- 

a pe as the work of God, is in another passage just as prop- 
y represented as the work of man, comp. Eph. iv. 19: 
olnm lavrovf wepGaMcar re a<r«Ay«t'q, k.t.K. Goa hardened 
Pharaoh’s heewt, Exod. vn. 18; ix. 12; x. 1, 20, 27; xi. 10; 
Bom. ix. 18, hut Pharaoh first hardened his own heart, 
Exod. viii. 15, 82 ; ix. 84, 35, so that God punished him bf 
I his own sin. Oomp. Doctrinal and Ethical No. *. —P. H ) 
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corns expressly to the cause of the abandonment. 
Sot by this they overlook the definite progress of 
thought—namely, the argument for the abandon¬ 
ment of the second degree which follows in ver 26. 
As a punishment of the heathen for squandering the 
)o;a of God for the paltry sum of images, their own 
bodies have lost their dola. But they are further 
charged with bartering the truth of God for the lie 
of idolatry, since they have served the creature 7taod 
tov xxiaavTCL. Therefore God gave them up to a lie 
of sexual lust to a lust 7taqa <pvonr. It is from this 
parallel, which the commentators have overlooked, 
that exact exegetical definitions on this passage 
arise.— They who exchanged, Otrm?, Quippe 
qui. The expression denotes them as the same, but 
characterizes them more fully. The sense is, they 
exchange far (sis tauschten urn), pttqXXa^av, which 
Is not merely w more emphatic ” (Meyer) than ijXXa- 
lav. It includes, with ttle exchange, a very strong 
conception of change, of variation.— The troth of 
God. Explanations: 1. The truth revealed to the 
Gentiles (Camerarius, Reiche, and others). 2: thou 
is genit. object . ; therefore the true knowledge of 
God (Piscat., Usteri. [Alford: the true notion of 
Him as the Creator] ). 8. &tov is genii, subject.; 
the truth or reality of God, the true Divine essence, 
according to the analogy rrjv dogav tov &tov (Tho¬ 
luck, Meyer). Tholuck (with Theophylact, Luther, 
and others) takes it exactly as aXtj&vroq ftfoq [and 
tpii'fioq for oi &toi. So also Hodge : a peri¬ 

phrase for the true God—P. S.]. The dog a of God 
is God’s revelation in glory, and so is God’s truth 
the pa vioMffu; (see ver. 19) of bis essential truth in 
the truthful relations of creation. The name of God 
is the revelation of His nature; not His nature in 
and of itself. But this revelation divides itself into 
the doga when we have in view the whole majesty 
of His name, and into the aky&tut when we look at 
the real harmony of its antitheses. They have for¬ 
saken the general manifestation of this truth of God. 
They have, indeed, utterly squandered it for the 
gain of a mere lie—for the lying idols, [ytvdoq = 
“pr, is used emphatically for idols in the Scrip¬ 
tures ; Jer. xiii. 26; xvL 19; Isa. xxviii. 16; xliv. 
20; because the heathen gods do not even exist, 
and yet they are worshipped in the place of the only 
true God, who is the Cause of all existence, and the 
Author of all truth.—P. S.J Idols are lies not sim¬ 
ply as dii imaginarii (Grouus). They are embodied 
lies. Man must make them, and they pretend to 
represent Him who made man (Isa. xl. 19, 20). 
They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have 
they, but they see not (Ps. cxv. 6; cxxxv. 16; Wis¬ 
dom xv. 16). The worshipper of idols has a dark 
consciousness of this contradiction. Even his wor¬ 
ship is mendacious. Tholuck quotes Philo, De Vita 
Afosi*) L S [where it is said of the Israelites who had 
made the golden calf], Moses wondered ooov wtvdoq 
dvS ►* 6(Trjq dXq&tiai; v7t»Xlct$avTO. Comp, also Isa. 
xliv. 20; Jer. iii. 10; xiii. 26: xvi. 19.— And wor. 
shipped. Stfia^oficu [only once in the N. T.] de¬ 
notes religious reverence in general; Xarqtvot de¬ 
notes worship [with sacrifice, and other acts and 
rites]. The conception of the atfi. passes from fear 
and reverence to worship. Of kindred but not of 
Identical character is the distinction of Theophylact, 
and others: internal and external worship.— The 
oreature rather than the Creator. [xTttr**, 
any created being or thing , belongs to both verbs, 
but is conformed to XarptvM as the nearest, while 
wtfidtoucu wo lid require the accusative.—P. S.] 


The rraqa tov xrioavta has been interpietel 
in three ways: 1. More than the Creator [in the 
relative sense], (Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther [E. V. 
Grotius], and others); 2. against the Creator [con 
tra creaiorem ; comp, napd <pi*nv, ver. 26], (Ham¬ 
mond, Fritzsche, and others); 3. In the sense of 
'comparison [and exclusion], pres creator^ preeterito, 
or relicto creators Hi lari us, Theophylact, Beza, Tbo- 
luck, Meyer [Olshausen, De WeUe, Philippi, AJtord, 
Wordsworth, Hodge], and others! The third ex¬ 
planation is correct m the sense that it includes the 
second: Passing by one with the disregard and 
rejection of the same (see Luke xviii. 14). The 
napet q>iHTtv in ver. 26 perfectly corresponds to thir 
rendering. In both cases, the statement must no' 
be understood absolutely; otherwise heathendom 
would have been the negation of all religion, and 
unnatural lust the negation of all propagation of the 
human race. It denotes the outbreaking sovereignty 
of a religious vice, which is completed in a sensua. 
one. [Wordsworth derives from this text an argu 
ment against the Arians, who assert Christ to be 
a creature, and yet profess to worship Him; and 
against those who pay religious worship to any crea¬ 
ture, since no one is to be worshipped, aocoiding to 
the Scriptures, who is not God by nature, and since 
there is no middle between Creator and creature.— 
P.SJ 

Who is blessed forever. Tholuck: (t The 
doxology is added to the name of God by Jews and 
Mohammedans when they must state something tliat 
is unworthy of Him, as though the writer would re¬ 
move all suspicion of any share in the statement," 
Ac. It is more natural to seek the explanation of 
this custom in the indignation of religious feeling, 
and in its confidence that God is exalted above the 
profanation of His name.* Tholuck informs us that 
an Arabian writer added, after every heresy which 
he mentioned: “ God is exalted above all that they 
say! ” The Apostle’s expression, at all events, must 
not be regarded as a mere form, but as candid 
emotion (Meyer); which yet does not exclude the 
thought indicated above (Chrysostom, Grotius).— 
tvXoyijroq, Who is blessed, with 

reference to all future eternity, is likewise an ex¬ 
pression of the confident expectation that he shad 
be blessed (Meyer therefore rejects, without good 
reason, the explanation of Fritzsche: celebrandus). 

Ver. 26. For this cause God gave them 
up. The bid tout o refers specifically to ver. 26, 
and takes its place with the did of ver. 24 and the 
dtor* of ver. 21 as a subdivision under ver. 18. 

Unto shameful passions. The artpia was 
already in ver. 24, but now it becomes a passion. 
Meyer: na&rj err*/*., genit . qual. Since whoredom 
is also a shameful passion, the substantive must be 
retained: Passions of the shameful and degraded 

• [So also Meyer (Brguss der erregten Pieldt ), Alford, 
and others. The doxology is the natural outburst of a hoi} 
indignation which puts the sin of idolatry in a more strUdni 
light and holds it up to the abhorrenoe of all pious minds 
Comp, similar doxologiee ix. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18 
oomp. Gen. ix. 26; xiv. 20; xxiv. 27.— P. 8.] 

t fit is in the Bible only applied to God, while 
and the corresponding Hebrew hap 4 pjr, is applied to 

man, very rarely to God (only in two passages of the N. T., 
1 Tim. i. 11; vi. 15). The E. V. renders cfosyarfe (and 
ifaoymitoos) always and properly blessed, but varies inita 
translation of pat cdptoc between happy and blessed; usmg 
the latter in those passages where spiritual happiness or thi 
future glory of saints or the blessedness of God is intended 
as Ps. L 1; xxxii. 1 ; Luke i. 48; Matt. r. 3-11; 1 Tim. I 
11; vi. 16; Titus ii. 13.-P. 8.1 
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oondition. There was first a departure from honor 
to ample dishonor; then still further downward, to 
a passionate course of dishonor, which might almost 
be described as passion for vileness. The unnatural 
sins of lust rest upon unnatural passions, and these 
spring from the root of the unnatural, lying deifica¬ 
tion of creatures and images. Man is for God in a 
religious sense, as the man and woman are for each 
other in a moral point of view: this is the natural 
condition, the truth of the relations (Eph. v. 25). 
Therefore the perversion of nature, unnaturalness, 
or the lie of the service of the creature and of the 
idols, is punished by the perversion of nature, un- 
naturalness, or the lie of sexual gratification. Tho- 
hick praises the modest reticence of the Apostle in 
the expression, although his expression is clear 
enough. He also says: “ The self-degradation and 
self-condemnation of man appears most strikingly 
in the peculiarly (?) Grecian sin of pederasty (apo>- 
voxoTtcu, 1 Cor. vi. 9), which, at the time when Paul 
wrote, was largely practised also in Rome. After 
Xenophon, De Lacedcem. RepubL , ii. 14, has men¬ 
tioned that this vice was forbidden by Lycuigus, he 
adds, that this is not believed by some, iv 7 zoV.au; 
ya(> t mv nokrotv ol vofto » ovx ivavrioovrcu rau; 
nqoq to in; iratSaq im&v^iau;. Even the most dis¬ 
tinguished men have incurred grave suspicions in 
this matter, some justly, others unjustly. Comp. 
Gessner, De paderastia Socratis in vet. dies. Got/. 
ii p. 125. Seneca, a contemporary of Paul, writes 
in Rome, Bp. 35: Transeo puerorum infelicium 
greges , quos post transact a convivia alia cubiculi 
contumelies exspectant; transeo ogmina exoletorurn 
per nationes coloresque descripta. The most hide¬ 
ous and yet the most accurate picture of Roman 
licentiousness at that time, is given by Petronius, a 
contemporary of the Apostle. Even women (called 
tribades) committed the same outrage, which was 
called by a smoother term after a famous predeces¬ 
sor in the crime, “ Sapphic Love.” [Seneca writes, 
E \ 95: “ Libidine vero ne maribus ouidem cedant y 
pati nala ; dii illas deaeque male peraant , adeo per - 
vcrsum common ta genus impudicita viros ineunt .”] * 
For even their women. &qk**a* and 
instead of yvvaixn; and avbgtq, on ac¬ 
count of the sexual reference. Reicbe says errone¬ 
ously : In a contemptuous sense, for description of 
the bestial. The expression xqqatq is euphemis¬ 
tic for u*us venerevs, and therefore we must not sup¬ 
ply rov aqotvoq, or Ttjq 8-rjXtiaq (Fritzsehe). Tho¬ 
luck explains thus: The Apostle places the female 
sex first, because the abomination of the crime is 
most horrible in that sex, whose noblest ornament is 
modesty (1 Tim. ii. 9) [similarly Hodge]. It may 


# (Comp, the fearful and yet truthful description of the 
horrible vice of vatbepeurria among the highly oivilised 
Greeks, in DSllingerie learned work: Beidenthmn und 
Judmthum , 1857, p. 684 ff. “ Bet dm Qriechen,” he says, 
“ tritl das Latter der Pddrrattie mit alien Symptomen einet 
grotten nationalen Krankheit, glttchsam einet ethischen Mi¬ 
asma avf ; et seigt tick alt ein GefUd, dat tidrlcer und hef- 
tiger wirkte, alt die Weiberliebe bei anderen Vdlkern, mats - 
loser, I'identchafUitJur in teinen AutbrUchen t oar. Ra tends 
Mifertuehi. unbedingte Hingebung , txnvliche Qluih , tdrlliche 
Tardtlei, ndchlltchet Weilen vor der ThQre det Oeliebtm , 
dVet t mat sur Carrieatur der nathrlichen Getchlech tliebe 
gehdrt, jtndet tick dabei. Aueh die ernttettm Maralitten 
warm in der Beurlheilung des VerhdUnittes kdchti nach - 
tick tig, mitunter mehr alt naohtichtig , tie bekandelten die 
Bathe h&ujtg mehr mit leichtfertigem Scherse , und duideUn 
die Bckuldigen in ihrsr Qetellsehafl. In der gait ten Litera - 
I ur der vorchritllicken Periode itt kavm ein SchrifUteller 
W linden, der tick enschieden dagegtn erkidrt h&tte. Vie/- 
mehr war die game Oetelltchafl da von a ngetttdd, und man 
sihmeU das Miasma, so tu tagen , mil der Left ein.”—P. S-t 


be observed, on the contrary, tliai the Apostle here 
generally passes from the less to the more abomina 
ble crime. He probably alludes, in ver. 26 (as Th<* 
luck remarks), to the debauchery of the tribades 
(frictrices , “the Lesbian vice,” ktofitatuv), when 
women commit abuses with women, but perhaps he 
included the more secret sin of onanism. This ap¬ 
pears from the antithesis in ver. 27 : Men wiUt men. 
This sin is referred in a two-fold way to the deific* 
tion of the creature: by fatqkka$av and by naqd 
q>vow. 

Yer. 27. And likewise also the men. The 

construction indicates that the unnatural burning 
(ixxaito&au = noqoua&ai^ 1 Cor. vii. 9) was in* 
flamed by unnatural excitement in the shameful act 
itself Thd xot igyatopivo* means the com* 
plete perpetration of the abomination.*— Receiv¬ 
ing in themselves the due reward of their 
error. According to Ammon and others, the de¬ 
structive consequences of lust. According to Tho- 
luck, the self-degradation. According to Meyer, the 
designated lusts themselves, as the punishment for 
the nkdrrj, vers. 21-28. [Alford and Hodge like¬ 
wise refer the nkdvrj to their departure from God 
into idolatry.—P. S.]. But the nkavri is certainly 
the godless aberration into unnatural ness—-that is, 
into a lie against nature, and we must think of the 
punishment as proportionate thereto; therefore not 
only the absolute self-deception, but also the shame¬ 
ful perversion of the sexual character (a man in a 
horrible way “ the woman of all men ”). There¬ 
fore, in themselves, not through themselves (Tho- 
luck); nor “ reciprocally ” (Meyer). Meyer errone¬ 
ously excludes here from consideration the destruc¬ 
tive results of debauchery. 

Yer. 28. And as they did not deem it worth 
while [ot’x Idoxiftaoav] to retain God. A fur¬ 
ther and more general development of moral cor¬ 
ruption, based on a further and more general un¬ 
folding of religious corruption. KaBwq. The com¬ 
parison is at the same time causal—which Tholuck 
denies. On the correspondence between the dark¬ 
ening of knowledge and practical corruption, see 
the quotations from the heathen writers, in Tho¬ 
luck [and Wetstein. Cicero says, De Nat, Dear. 
12 : “ Ha d scio , an, pietate adversus Deos sublata % 
fides etiarn et societas , et una excellerdissima virtu « 
justitia tol'atur. n The assertion of modern deists, 
rationalists, and infidels, that morality is indepen¬ 
dent of religion, is an idle delusion. The wise hea¬ 
then knew better. Religion is the backbone of 
morality, and irreligion the mother of immorality 
and vice. He who is most true to God, is most true 
to himseff and his fellow-men; and he who denies 
God, is not likely to recognize any binding obliga¬ 
tion to man, except on purely selfish and utilitarian 
grounds. Immoral religionists and moral irreligion- 
ists are exceptions, and confirm the rule.—P. 8.1 
The doxi'fiatnv ~ Soxtfiov i t y*ia&at [here, to think 
it worthy , or worth wh le ; comp. 1 These, ii. 4; 
1 Cor. xvi. 81.— To retain God in (their) knowl¬ 
edge [iv (ntyvwatti Erkenntniss']. Tholuck 
makes the imywwaxnv equal to the ytvwrxHv in 
ver. 21. But here the question is concerning per 
ception—that is, the reception of knowledge into the 
inner life. Beiudes. the iv intyveutxu 

is stronger than ywwfxttv. Here again the punish- 

• [Meyer: xaregy&tt<r0at is need in die good as well ai 
the bad sense, but in distinction from ipyiiearSai it alwayt 
expresses the Idea of carrying out, or completing.—P. 8.1 
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ment corresponds to the guilt; therefore the ado- 
tthftoq vovs is not a mind incapable of judgment 
er discernment [judicii expert], (Beza, Piscat. [Ben- 
gelj), but the adjective is passive, accordiug to the 
use of language: worthless (good-for-nothing) mind, 
[doxt/ioc, from $i%oycu, receivable , worthy of recep¬ 
tion; adoxirftos, worthiest , worthy of rejection. The 
heathen did uot lose the moral feculty of discerning 
between right and wrong, good and bad, but in spite 
of it they practised the bad, and encouraged its 
practice iu others (ver. 82), thereby increasing their 
guilt. u It is the video meliora probog ue, which 
makes the detoriora sequor so peculiarly criminal.” 
—P. S.] The ovx Idoxiyaaav and adoxtyos voT*; 
are a paronomasy. The vovs is the perceiving and 
deciding intelligence, and mediates all the impres¬ 
sions for moral self-determination and action.— 
Things which are not becoming. The y ij 
xa&y xovra, in the technical sense of the philo¬ 
sophical schools, are things contrary to duty, or im¬ 
moral ; but in a more popular sense here, they are 
an expression of moral abhorrence. 

Vers. 29-32. Being filled with all unright¬ 
eousness. Tholuck: “The accusatives 7t*7iXt]- 
gotylvovsy yttrtovs, &c., depend on 7rot*tV, 
as Erasmus has already remarked: because their 
thoughts are so impure, they also commit unbecom¬ 
ing things.” [Some connect the following accusa¬ 
tives with atVr ovs of the preceding verse, so as to 
express the state in which, and the reason why, God 
absmdoned them; but it is better to connect them 
with the subject of 7zoo*lv, understood, so as to ex¬ 
press the consequences of such abandonment, and 
the various forms of rd yg xaDgxovra which they 
practised, noura dStxia, all manner of immorality, 
is general; the following terms are specifications. 
Similar catalogues of sins: 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 
19-21; Eph. v. 3; 1 Tim. i. 9, 10; 2 Tim. iii. 2-4. 
—P. S.1 De Wette remarks that the following cata¬ 
logue of sins, like a similar one in Gal. v. 19, is un¬ 
systematic ; though adtxia stands first, as the princi¬ 
pal conception. Likewise Tholuck (against Bengel’s 
and Glockler’s attempts at classification) maintains 
that the Apostle states a “ avva&qoKjyos [rhetorical 
accumulation] of manifestations of sin,” and cites 
the paronomasies ep&ovov and epovov, atrwiroiK; and 
aaitv&irQf*;. But the paronomasies are no proof, 
and so we attempt the following construction : * 

L Ibices. The chief vice, adtxta, unright¬ 
eousness, at the head. This is divided into novg~ 
gia, malice [disposition to inflict evil], wicked¬ 
ness—bold form; and into TrjUovfSia, avarice, 
covetousness; xaxla, badness, malice—pusillani¬ 
mous form. On the addition of nog Vila to the 

* [The classification of Dr. Lange is certainly original 
ind ingenious, and decidedly preferable to any other, al¬ 
though perhaps somewhat artificial. The next best classi¬ 
fication is that of Bengel in Horn. i. 29: “ Tota enumeratxo 
ordinan habet sap/enUm , per membra novem, in affectibus: 
duo, in termone: tria, repectu Dei , et sui, ei proximi; et duo t 
in rebus gerendis: sex , respeetu necessitudinum He also 
remarks that d buela, the opposite of justitia, is put first, 
immisericordia last; justioe has life, injustice death; ver. 
82. But it seems to me that the Apostle, in this catalogue 
9i vices, had regard not so much to systematic order, as to 
rbetorioal effect, with the view to bring out more strikingly 
the absolute necessity of redemption. It is a rapid accu¬ 
mulation and rising climax to the crisis of the disease, 
which was the turning-point of the cure. Man’s extremity 
was God’s opportunity. Christ appeared “ in the fulness of 
time,” just when He was most needed, and when the way 
for His coming was fully prepared, both negatively by the 
hopeless corruption of society, and positively by the mission 
of the law ana th» promise in Israel, and the aspirations of 
the ‘letter class of heathen.—P. 8.] 


above, see Textual Note [”]. The expression nt 
nIggM yivovs means, that every wicked peraoi 
had not merely one crime. By the vices are hers 
meant permanent and cold traits of character, in 
distinction from deeds of impulse, in which the 
guilty persons appear as ytatoi, lull and drunken. 

II. Evil deeds , or criminal acts. The chief sin, 
q>&ovos, envy, at the head; divided into povoc, 
murder; *g*s, strife, contention; £6Ao? y de¬ 
ceit, or fraud; xaxoi malignity, treach 
erous conduct. The chief source is v&ovos; but 
in all these evil deeds they appear as drunken. 

III. Wicked characters according to their deeds, 
vgtarttl, whisperers, backbiters [one who 

slanders secretly ] ; xataJLdXo*, slanderers, ca¬ 
lumniators ; & soar vytis, haters of God, de> 
spisers of God, scorning God ( G< ttverachter). Tho¬ 
luck : Promethean characters. In the classic litera¬ 
ture, and especially the tragic department, the word 
occurs only in the passive meaniug: hated by 
God, hateful to God [see the quotations of Meyer 
in loc.] ; but the context plainly declares in favor 
of the active rendering, which has been adopted by 
most commentators from Theodoret down to the 
present, and which alone is in harmony with the 
Christian spirit. Classic usage also favors the ac¬ 
cessory thought: ungodly, wicked, bfigurrai, 
insolent, overbearing, those who perpetrate crimi¬ 
nal t’/?pK; vmqijxpavo*, those who are proud, 
self-conceited, those who conduct themselves arro¬ 
gantly above others; alauovts, boasters, who 
do not design, like the previous class, to crush oth¬ 
ers by the iorce of their greatness, but make a lying 
show of it; iytvqfrai x a x m v , inventors <n 
villanies, or crimes, swindlers, and adventurers; 
yovtvatv a7zti>&tU ;, disobedient to parents j 
apostasy from the piety and affection due to parents 
is a fountain of corruption (see Malachi iv. 6 ; Luke 
i. 17). [Hodge: “ That such should be included in 
this fearful list, shows the light in which filial dis¬ 
obedience is regarded by the sacred writers.”—P. S.] 

IV. (Ver. 81.) Wicked characters according to 
their sentiments, in leading psychological types. 
aavvttos, without understanding [or in¬ 
sight into moral things, blinded, besotted] ; corrupted 
intelligence ; d cr v v & * r o *, according to Philippi, 
and others, quarrelsome, implacable; according 
to Meyer, oovenant-breakers [perfidious]; we 
construe the expression psychologically: unstable , 
unreliable —corrupted wUl. dorogyot, desti¬ 
tute of affection, heartless; wanting even in natu¬ 
ral feeling and natural love— con'upted feeling, 
(atrnov&o*! implacable, irreconcilable. Proba¬ 
bly an insertion^ avelfijyovtSy unmerciful, 
without pity ana compassion: a totally corrupted 
state of feeling (Mate. xxv. 81 ff.). 

V. Wicked maxims (ver. 82). Demoniacal pleas¬ 
ure in wickedness on the part of those who are con¬ 
scious of the deadly guilt of sin (for example, hea¬ 
then philosophers, magistrates, judges, etc.); and 
who not only commit sins worthy of death, but a]po 
approve them in others by their endorsement and 
principles.—The oixsvts announces a new ele¬ 
ment, a new degree. This degree was of course 
not reached or thoroughly accomplished by all, but 
the generality were guilty to this degree—a fact 
which is shown by the crucifixion of Christ. Gro* • 
tius has alluded to the defence of many crimes by 
the philosophers [e. g., the defence of hatred, re* 
▼enge, even pederasty and sodomy] ; and Heumanr 
[andEwald] to lax criminal justice. The dtxai 
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«/*a of God in the knowledge of the Gentiles is in 
pert the institution of law and in part God’s puni¬ 
tive dealing, so far as the latter is referred by the 
heathen conscience to Divine justice. [duate/ta 
(oomp. Luke i. 6; Rom. ii. 26; via. 4; Apoc. 
xt. 6, in the Septuagint often for the Hebrew 
pn, rrpjn , rnXtt) is here the righteous decree 
or sentence of God as the Lawgiver and Judge, de¬ 
claring what is right and wrong, and connecting 
death with sin, and life with righteousness. Meyer: 
Rechtsbestimmung ; Lange: RechUurtheil; Alford: 
sentence ; Wordsworth and Hodge: decree. This 
decree is inscribed not only on the revealed law of 
the Old Testament, but also on the conscience or 
moral sense of every man. The latter is here 
meant.—P. S.] 

Yer. 82. Are worthy of death. Photius: 
According to the Mosaic law. The Socinians: Civil 
punishment by death. Meyer: Eternal death, by 
which Paul has in mind the heathen notion of the 
state of punishment in Hades.* Fritzsche and De 
Wette: The misery of sin, and similar results. But 
the meaning is the general idea of death in the Gen¬ 
tile consciousness of guilt, as the punishment of the 
most varied forms of sin. [Alford: &ava tos, a 
general term for the fatal consequence of sin ; that 
such courses lead to ruin. Hodge: All evil inflicted 
for the satisfaction of justice. This passage shows 
that the judicial abandonment of God does not de¬ 
stroy the free agency or responsibility of men. The 
stream which carries them away is not without, but 
within; it is their owu corrupt nature. Umbreit: 
Life and death are ever set over against one another 
in the Old and New Testaments, the one as including 
all good, the other as all evil—P. S.1 The 
atw is a stronger expression. [It bringB out more 
clearly the idea of repetition and continuance of 
action than noinv. —P. S.] 

The progress is very apparent from wicked pas¬ 
sions to wicked acts; from these, to wicked charac¬ 
ters, according to the positive methods of action; 
from these, to wicked characters in whom the incli¬ 
nation for what is good is extinguished; and from 
these, finally, to wicked maxims. This progress is 
also expressed by the change of the forms. The 
same sins are not described throughout these differ¬ 
ent categories. According to the fundamental con¬ 
ception of unrighteousness, the first category may 
be regarded as the general category. The second 
describes sins against our fellow.men in their indi¬ 
vidual relation; the third, those against human soci¬ 
ety ; the fourth passes on to settle the character of 
self-corruption in its psychological forms of senti¬ 
ment; and the fifth, to the complete demoniacal 
consciousness and approval of sin. 

[This dark picture of heathen corruption (which 
does not exclude honorable exceptions; comp. Rom. 
ii. 14, 26i is by no means overdrawn, and can be 
(tally verified by testimonies from the first writers 
of the classical age of ancient Greece and Rome, 
neb as Thucydides (iii. 82-84, on the moral state 
of Greece during the Peloponnesian war), Aris¬ 
tophanes, Horace, Catullus, Juvenal, Persius, Sal¬ 
lust, Seneca, Tacitus, Suetonius. Comp, my Church 
History , voL i. p. 802 ff., and the works quoted 
there. I shall only refer to a passage from Seneca, 
the philosopher and contemporary of Paul, De Ira, 

* rPhiHppi likewise refers to the heathen myth of Hades 
ffith ns punishments, and quotes from Jfechylua, Jhims- 
wid. re. 25S-2S5.-P. 8.1 


Oh 


ii. 8: “ All is full of crime and vice; there is mon 
committed than can be healed by punishment. A 
monstrous prize contest of wickedness is going on 
The desire to sin increases, and shame decreases da} 
by day. . . . Vice is no longer practised secretly, 
but in open view. Yileness gains in ev<.iy street 
and in every breast to such an extent, that inno¬ 
cence has become not only rare, but has ceased to 
exist.” It is true, the history of Christian countriei 
often presents a similar picture of moral corruption 
(with the exception of those unnatural rices de¬ 
scribed vers. 26 and 27, which have almost disap¬ 
peared, or greatly diminished within the pale of 
Christian civilization). Think of the stoic of the Latin 
Christians in the fifth century as described by the 
priest Salvianus, who charges them with every vice, 
and puts them, in a moral point of view, beneath the 
barbarians; of the condition of Catholic France un¬ 
der Louis XIV. and XV.; and of the large capitals 
of Europe and America iu our days. Tea, in some 
respects the most diabolical forms of sin are brought 
out by contrast under the Christian dispensation, And 
apostasy from Christianity is worse than heathenism 
(comp. 2 Tim. iii. 1-9). But there remains this radical 
difference: the heathen corruptions were produced 
and sanctioned by the heathen mythology and idola¬ 
try ; while Christian nations are corrupt in spite of 
and in direct opposition to Christianity, which raises 
the highest standard of virtue, and acts continually 
on the world as a purifying and sanctifying power.— 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The revelation of God’s salvation is at the 
same time a revelation of Code wrath. One con¬ 
ception is eclipsed by the other. It is a vain delu¬ 
sion to imagine that we can separate the doctrine of 
redemption from that of wrath. The conception of 
wrath is the conception of the absolute and personal 
energy of the Divine government of love in puni¬ 
tive righteousness. Redeeming love is the absolute 
and personal energy of Divine righteousness in the 
saving exercise of love. Can a soul enjoy the expe¬ 
rience of salvation by faith, without passing through 
an internal judgment, and feeling of Divine displeas¬ 
ure ? For further information, see the Exeg. Notes; 
Tholuck, pp. 56, 57; Meyer, p. 49; the article Zorn 
Gotten, in Herzog’s Realencyklopddie [voL xviii p. 
657 ff.], together with the literature on the subject 
enumerated there [especially the monograph on the 
Wrath of God by Ferdinand Weber, with prole¬ 
gomena on the doctrine of the atonement by Franz 
Delitzsch, Erlangen, 1862.—P. S.J 

2. The essential characteristic of all forms of 
unbelief consists in men’s holding back or hindering 
the truth in unrighteousness. “Modem culture” 
attempts to separate the ideas anurria and dnti&tux 
utterly from each other. But the biblical view will 
not allow such a separation. Unbelief is miscon¬ 
duct toward the moral claims within the horizon of 
the internal life. This misconduct has its degrees. 
The jgerrn and principle is sin as transgression 
(naqapaou;) in general. The definite determina¬ 
tion is apostasy, which manifests itself also as oppo¬ 
sition to Divine troth. Therefore the two funds 
mental forms of specific unbelief are: apostasy, and 
hostile attack. The third degree is hardness of 
heart. But the measure of power In human obete 
cles to the revelation of God is related to the powei 
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of Divine reaction against these obstacles, just as the 
power of man (as weakness) is related to the omnipo¬ 
tence of God. 

5. The idea of the revelation of God by nature 
pervades the entire Bible. See Ps. viii., xix., civ., 
and others; Isa. xL According to Schneckenburger 
(Beitrdge zur EinleUvng in’s Neva Testament, 10th 
essay: Paul’s Natural Theology, and its Sources ), 
Philo was Paul’s source. See thereon, Tholuck, p. 64. 
The pamphlet of Hebart also belongB here: Die nat&r - 
Uehe Theologie dee Apostels Pau us (Niirnb., 1860); 
likewise Zdckler’s Theologvi Naturalis, or Entwurf 
sitter systematischen Naturtheologie . [Frankfurt a. 

1860, 2 vols.] The latter has viewed natural 
theology in a more primitive than usual sense. We 
must bear in mind that natural theology, since the 
revelation of salvation, has assumed a different form 
from what it had before the revelation of salvation, 
and especially as the basis of the original revelation. 
The symbolical natural religion which prevailed down 
to Abraham is distinguished from the revelation of 
salvation herein, that God revealed Himself there 
specially by symbols and signs, but here by the 
Word. See also the article Raymond of Sabunde , 
in Herzog’s ReaUncyklopadie [vol. xii. p. 5711. 

4. According to Paul, as according to all the 
Holy Scriptures, humanity has fallen from its original 
ideal height; but according to the minority of those 
who set themselves op as the advocates of “ modem 
culture,” it has risen from a rough, beast-like state. 
Wherefore Reiche also (p. 157) has expressed the 
opinion that the Apostle has here expressed only a 
ootemporary opinion of the Jews. The testimony 
of history is against the view of “ modem culture.” 
It proves the gradual decay of the Hindus, the Ara¬ 
bians, the Ethiopians, the Indians, and, finally, even 
of the Greco-Roman world, with all its relative glory. 

6. It is improper to regard the description of the 
Apostle as a description only of the corruption of 
the heathen world. It shows us first how the Gentile 
world arose , and then what became of U; but it 
does not commence with a Gentile world. Therefore 
ft goes back, fundamentally, to the genesis of sin in 
the fall of man ; but then it shows how the fall of 
man in its second form (with the self-boasting of 
man after the flood) became the genesis of real hea¬ 
thendom. The corruption arose from the original 
symbolical religion which prevailed from Adam down 
to Abraham. For men magnified the simple sym¬ 
bolism of nature—which God had given—by their 
own arbitrary symbolizations, and then mythicized 
the symbols; that is, they deified them. Thus my¬ 
thology arose from symbolism, and idolatry and then 
Image-worship arose from the symbolical view of 
uature. Recent research has commenced to exhume 
from the ruins of myths the gold of the original 
symbolism. Comp, my treatise On the Relation 
between General arid Ecclesiastical Symbolism, in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Christliche Wissenschaft , Ac., 
1855, Nos. 4-6; and the recent writings on heathen- 
iom by Wuttke [ Geschichte des Heidenthums , 1852 
ft], Ddllinger [Heidenthum und Judenthum , 1851], 
Btiefelhagen, Lasaulx, and others. [Schelling, Philo- 
sophie der Mylholo/ie, 1857 ; Fabri, Die Entstehuny 
des Heidenthums , 1859; Nagelsbach on the Homeric, 
and Post-Homeric Theology, 1840, 1857; Gladstone, 
8t*Aies on Homer, 1858; W. S. Tyler, The Theology 
of the Greek Poets, 1867.—P. S.J 

6 The description of the original form of natu¬ 
ral religion docs not justify the conclusion that the 
revelation of God in Christ would not have occurred 


under the presupposition of human righteoumen 
But it leads us to conclude that the progress from 
the one to the other would have been effected in tha 
form of a historical continuity. 

7. The explanation of Gentile corruption from 
the great peccatum omissionis . “ They have not 
honored and thanked God” (ver. 211; this is a 
penetrating glance which sheds its lignt also upon 
the first fall, as well as upon every genesis of sin 
On the significance of this passage for the whole 
Epistle, see the Introduction and the Exeg. Notes. 

8. God’s positive government, which impels evil 
through trial and temptation into the process of de< 
velopment from righteous judgment (sin punished 
by sin) and to righteous judgment (Rom. xi 82), cor¬ 
responds with God’s negative abandonment, in which 
the first ground for the punishment is revealed, not 
only because God, as the Holy One, must withdraw 
His Spirit from the consciousness of sinful man, but 
also because He regards man in his freedom, and 
leaves him to its action (see my Positive Dogmatics, 
p. 468). 

[Sin punished by sin. The Rabbinical tract, Pirkr 
Aboth, c. 2, ver. 1, says: “ Fcstina ad prceceptum 
leve tanquam ad grave, et fuge transgreesionem ; pres- 
ceptum enim trahit prceceptum, et transgressio treats- 
gressionem; guia merces praecepti prceceptum esLd 
transgressions transgressio.’ Seneca (Ep. 16): “ The 
first and greatest punishment of any commission of 
sin is the sin itself which is committed.” De Wette, 
ad Rom. i. 24: “ This view (that sin Is punished by 
sin) is no mere Jewish doctrine, but it is univet sally 
true from the absolute standpoint of religion.” 
Schiller: 

««This is the very c ur se of evil deed. 

That of new evil it becomes the seed.** 

But this judicial punishment of sin with sin does not 
make God the author of sin in any sense. Dr. 
South (Serm. ii. on 2 These. ii. 11) says: “ God may 
make one sin the punishment of another, though it 
still is to be remembered that it is one thing for God 
to give a man over to sin, and quite another for God 
to cause him to sin; the former importing iu it no 
more than God’s providential ordering of a man’s 
circumstances, so that he shall find no check or hin- 
derance in the course of his sin; but the latter im¬ 
plying also a positive efficiency toward the commis¬ 
sion or production of a sinful act; which God never 
does, nor can do; but the other He both may, and, 
in a judicial way, very often does. ... In all which 
God is not at all the author of sin, but only pursues 
the great work and righteous ends of His provi 
dence, in disposing of things or objects in them, 
selves good or indifferent, toward the compassing of 
the same; howbeit, through the poison of men’s 
vicious affections, they are turned into the opportu¬ 
nities and fuel of sin, and made the occasion of their 
final destruction; ix. 17, 22.” Dr. Hodge: 41 God 
often punishes one sin by abandoning the sinner to 
the commission of others. Paul repeats this idea 
three times, vers. 24, 26, 28. This judicial abandon¬ 
ment is consistent with the holiness of God and the 
free agency of man. God does not impel or entice 
to evil. He ceases to restrain. He says of the sin¬ 
ner, Let him alone; vers. 24-28.”—P. S.] 

9. The deep truth in the proof of the connection 
between religious and moral corruption. 

10. The intimate connection between the denial 
of the do$ot of God and the degradation of the <&£a 
of the human form by whoredom, and between the 
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denial of the truth of God and the degradation of 
the true relations of human nature, as represented 
by Paul, has not been properly observed. See Exeg. 
Notes, 

11. Other enumerations of sins and crimes in the 
Scriptures: see 2 Cor. zii. 20; Gal. v. 19; Eph. v. 
t; 1 Tim. i. 9; 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

12. Sin reaches its climax in wicked maxims and 
principles. They are demoniacal in their character, 
and the intellectual side of the service of the devil, 
whioh may be known not only in its gross forms, but 
also in the subtle form of cowardly idolatry of what 
is base, and which in this shape is widely diffused. 
[Yet, even in the most reprobate sinner, the voice 
of conscience cannot be entirely extinguished (“ know¬ 
ing the judgment of God ” ver. 32). It makes him 
uneasy and miserable on earth, and will be his con¬ 
demnation in the other world.—P. S.] 

18. While the Apostle has here described the 
dark side of heathendom, the second chapter shows 
that the whole of heathendom does not appear to 
him under this dark aspect. In the first chapter be 
describes the prevailing Antinomian tendency of 
heathendom, in opposition to the prevailing legalis¬ 
tic tendency of Judaism. 


HOMXLETIGAL ARB FBAOTIOAI*. 

Yaas. 18-21. 

In what does the beginning of all the real sinful 
corruption of the world, and of the Gentiles in par¬ 
ticular, consist? 1. In the neglect of the general 
manifestations of God by creation; 2. in neglect to 
worship God by praise and thanksgiving.—Against 
what will God’s wrath be sent from heaven? 1. 
Against all ungodliness; 2. against all unrighteous¬ 
ness of men who bold back the truth in unrighteous- 
nessfver. 18). 

The revelation of wrath, and the revelation of 
love, as they, 1. Are opposed to each other; 2. are 
closely connected with each other.—The revelation 
of God in nature is a revelation of His invisible na¬ 
ture—that is. of His eternal power and Godhead 
(vers. 19, 20).—He who knowB God, should praise 
and thank Him.—The knowledge and worship of 
God.—Neglect of the worship of God leads to ob¬ 
scuring the knowledge of God (ver. 21). 

Luther : Where there is no faith, reason falls 
from one depth to another, until it is totally blinded 
In Hr speculations, as is the case with all sel&con- 
oeued and heated brains (ver. 21"). 

Starke s Even after the fall, every man has a 
natural knowledge of the nature and works of God; 
yet this is not sufficient to lead him to salvation (ver. 
19). —God esteems our knowledge according to the 
means we have of obtaining it. Thus He demands 
more knowledge from the Jews than from the Gen¬ 
tiles, and still more from us Christians (ver. 21).— 
As God is a living God, so muBt our knowledge of 
Him also be vital, and express itself in praise and 
thanks (ver. 21).— Langii Op . Bibl.: Whoever de¬ 
nies the wrath of God, and describes God alone ac¬ 
cording to mere love, thereby obscures also the 
greatness of the grace and love of God, and leads 
others to despise this grace and love (ver. 18).— 
Hedinger : God does not leave Himself without a 
witness among the heathen. All creatures eloquent¬ 
ly testify to His might and wisdom (ver. 20). From 
Qcbkil: Hugo as Area: Omni* creatura tribus 


vocibus nobis loquitur: prima est famulantis , accipt 
beneficium; secunda admonentis, redds debitum set 
vitium ; tertia eomminantis , fugs supplicium (vet 
20 ). 

Bengel: Whatever is under heaven, and not 
under the gospel, is under the wrath (ver. 18).—Tht 
heart of man conforms to its thoughts (ver. 21). 

Gerlach : The sin against which God's wrath / 
directed shows itself in the double form of ungodli 
ness and unrighteousness , according as man sins more 
directly against God, or against himself and his 
neighbor (ver. 18).—As soon as man ceases to direct 
himself to the holy and gracious God, he worships 
only God's power and beauty (?), and makes Nature 
his God (ver. 2li 

Heubner : The denial of God can never be ex¬ 
cused, for man can know God (ver. 19). 

The Pericope for the 11th Sunday after Trinity 
(vers. 18-20).— Heubner : The poy of the Christian 
in the confession of faith: 1. Disposition; 2. neces¬ 
sity ; 8. how are we fitted for it ?—How shall we 
learn to estimate properly the value of the gospel ? 

1. When we experience its power in our own hearts; 

2. when we perceive properly the wretched condition 
of the human race without Christianity—its religious 
as well as its moral condition; 8. when we learn 
the insufficiency of natural religion, which reveals 
God’s existence and power, but not His mercy toward 
sinners.—The relation of natural and revealed re¬ 
ligion : 1. Harmony; 2. difference; 3. inferences. 

Lange i For the wrath of God. Wrath a proof 
of the gospel: 1. Of its necessity; 2. its truth; 3. 
its glory,—-On the difference between the knowledge 
and perception of God.—The general manifestation 
of God, or the relation between natural religion and 
revealed religion in its narrower sense.—The begin¬ 
ning of all sin is always at bottom a tin of neglect 
—The two sides of piety: to praise God, and to 
thank Him. 

[Tillotson : Vers. 18, 19. If it were only the 
wrath and displeasure of men that the sinner were 
exposed to, there might be reason enough for fear 
but the wrath and vengeance of men bears no com¬ 
parison with the wrath of God. Their arm is short, 
and their power small; they may shoot their most 
poisonous arrows at us, and at last kill us; but they 
cannot pursue us into the other world. Bu, the 
wrath of God has none of these limits.— The fear 
of God's wrath: Men may harden their foreheads, 
and conquer all sense of shame; but they cannot 
perfectly stifle and subdue their fears. They can 
hardly so extinguish the fear of hell, but that some 
sparks of that fire will ever and anon be flying about 
in their consciences.— South (sermon on Natural 
Religion without Revelation, sufficient to render a 
sinner inexcusable (ver. 20): I heartily wish that 
all young persons would lodge this one observation 
deep in their minds: That God and nature have 
joined wisdom and virtue by such a near cognation, 
or, rather, such an inseparable connection, that a 
wise, prudent, and honorable old age is seldom or 
never found but as the reward and effect of a sobei^ 
virtuous, and well-spent youth.— Scott: Even to 
this day, if any nations seem to be sunk into so 
entire a stupidity as to have no notions of a God 
remaining among them, this still more clearly proves, 
not man's want of rational powers, but his carnal 
enmity to God and religion, through which he be¬ 
comes more and more the besotted and blind slave 
of Satan.— Clarke : Paul's purpose is to show: L 
That all the heathen nations are utterly corrupt, and 
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deserving of punishment; 2. that the Jews, not¬ 
withstanding the greatness of their privilege, were 
no better than the Gentiles.— Hodge : The folly and 
darkness of which the Apostle here speaks are ex¬ 
pressive of want of Divine knowledge, which is but 
the effect and cause of moral depravity.—J. F. H.] 


Van. 22-92. 

Abandonment of the Gentile world: 1. Why did 
God abandon them ? a. Because they ohanged His 
ory into something transitory and corruptible; 

His truth into a lie. 2. In what respect did God 
abandon them? a. In pollution of the flesh and 
spirit; 6. in utter hardness of heart (vers. 22-82).— 
How dreadful to be abandoned by God! Because 
1. His Spirit departs; 2. sin becomes punishment.— 
Has Paul described the moral pollution of the Gen¬ 
tile world in too dark colors ? No. For what the 
Apostle says is corroborated by witnesses from its 
very midst. 1. Of ancient times (Aristophanes, 
Horace, Juvenal); 2. of the present day (modern 
Hindu literature, &e.).—He who would describe sin, 
must be strengthened by looking up to God (ver. 
26).—Tlie heathen world of the present day is the 
same as that at the time of Paul, and therefore can 
be converted only by the same means (the gospel).— 
He who knows how to do good, and does not do it, 
rinfl (ver. 82).—What men are hardened? Those 
who (1) know God’s righteousness, (2) yet do what 
deserves death, and (8) are not contented to have 
pleasure in those who do it (ver. 82). 

Luther : The real Epicureans are those who live 
as If there were no God; who boast much, and 
would have others boast of them that they are some¬ 
thing extraordinary, when they really are not (ver. 
80 ). 

Starke : It was a crime of pride, when they 
said, We are not so foolish (ver. 22).—To consider 
one’s self wise and shrewd, and yet to possess foolish 
principia , is the greatest folly; especially when ex¬ 
hibited by the world’s wise men in published writings 
(ver. 22). —The wisest and most learned are often 
also the most perverted.—It is absolutely unreason¬ 
able to worship God under the image of a beast; 
for what king, prince, and honorable man would per¬ 
mit himself to be represented in the form of an ox, 
or hog (!). How much less can God be treated thus 
(ver. 23).—He who forsakes God, will be forsaken 
also by God (ver. 24).—The most direct path to athe¬ 
ism, is to regard God unworthy to be known (ver. 
28).— Goodness goes gently, but evil goes violently, 
and will be host in the house. It foams and fer¬ 
ments like new wine (ver. 29). — Hedinger : Sin is 
sometimes the punishment of sin (ver. 24).— Osian- 
der Bibl.: Teachers and preachers must be careful 
to speak of sins against God and nature in such a 
way that those sins be prevented and guarded against, 
rather than learned and committed (ver. 26).—Cra- 
ker : Although the neglect to know God is regarded 
by tk e w irid as no sin, or, if a sin, the least of all, 


it is really a fountain of all sin, and, finally, of si 
the penalties consequent upon sin (ver. 28). 

Heubner: The ruin of the Gentile world is a, 
warning for Christians: Apostasy from the word of 
God induces similar aberrations at all times—a new 
though more refined heathenism (ver. 22).—God for 
sakes only those who will not hear Him (ver. 24).— 
A wicked state of heart leads to absolute pleasure in 
wickedness itself (ver. 32). 

Besser : Unnaturalness follows from the deifies 
tion of nature (ver. 27). 

Lange: The connection between religious ant 
moral ruin is exhibited also in the world at the pres¬ 
ent time.—The barbarous disregard of the human 
person in all sexual sins, as often concealed beneath 
the most refined masks of culture, is closely con 
nected with the irreligious disregard of the personal¬ 
ity of God and man.—A fundamental sanctification 
of the sexual relations can arise only from the vital 
knowledge of the dignity of personal life.—Sin tak 
ing on the form of the devilish nature in wicked 
maxims. 

[Scott : Religion moderates and regulates natu¬ 
ral affections, but excess of depravity extinguishes 
them. It is a proof of more determined impiety for 
men to take pleasure in the company of the ehemiee 
of God, than to commit many crimes whilst the heart 
and conscience protest against them.— Clarke : We 
see what the world was, and what it would ever have 
been, had not God sent a divine revelation of His 
will, and established a public ministry to proclaim 
it. Were man left to the power and influence of his 
fallen nature, he would always be what the Apostle 
here describes as the condition of the Gentile world. 
—Comprehensive Comm. ; No wickedness so hein¬ 
ous, but a reprobate mind will comply. 

Hodge (condensed): 1. It is the very nature of 
sin to be inexcusable, and worthy of punishment; 2. 
as the works of God reveal His eternal power and 
Godhead, we should accustom ourselves to see in 
them the manifestations of His perfections; 8. the 
human intellect is as erring as the human heart; 4. 
as the light of nature is insufficient to lead the hea¬ 
then to God and holiness, it is our obvious and 
urgent duty to send them the light of the Bible; 5. 
sins of undeanness are peculiarly debasing and de¬ 
moralizing; 6. to take pleasure in those who do 
good, makes us better; as to delight in those who 
do evil, is the surest way to become even more de¬ 
graded than they are themselves.—Compare two ser¬ 
mons by R. South on The Heinous OuiU of Taking 
Pleasure in Other Men's Sins ; and sermon by C. 
Girdlestone on Pleasure in the Sight of Sin {Paro¬ 
chial Sermons). —J. F. H.] 

[Ver. 82 . South (Sermon on the text): That 
sin (which sympathizes with and patronizes the sin¬ 
ner) is a pitch beyond all other sins, and such an one 
as must nonplus the devil himself to proceed farther. 
It is the very extremity, the fulness, and the con¬ 
cluding period of sin; the last line and flnkMiu 
stroke of the devil’s image, drawn upon the soul el 
man.—P. flu] 
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CHAPTER a 1-1*. 


Thikd Section.— Gradual transition from the corruption of the OentUee to that of the Jew. The urn 
venality of the corruption, and, with the univenality of guilt, that worst corruption, the judgment 
of others. This judgment is likewise judged by the continuance of a universal antagonism, within the 
universal corruption, between pious, earnest men, and obstinate rebels, both among Gentiles and Jews, 
in view of the righteous, impartial government of God by virtue of the continuance of the universeu 

r ation of God in the conscience. The revelation of the antagonism of loyal Gcnmee and dislaym 
on the day of the proclamation of the gospel. 


Chap. IL 1-16. 

1 Therefore [Wherefore] thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest: for wherein thou judgest another [the other, thy neighbor, tor 
keQor], Sion condemnest thyself; for thon that judgest doest the same things. 

2 But we are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth against them 

8 which [those who] commit such things. And [But] thinkest thou this, O man, 

that judgest them which do [those who practise] such things, and doest the 

4 same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God? Or despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness and forbearance and long-suffering; not knowing [not 
considering] that the goodness of God leadeth [is leading] thee to repentance ? 

5 But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto [for] thyself 
wrath against [in] the day of wrath 1 and revelation * of the righteous judgment 
of God; 

6 ,1 Who will render to every man according to his deeds: To them [those] 
who by patient continuance in well-doing [by endurance in good work] seek 
for glory and honour and immortality [will he render, dvotam, ver. e], eternal life : * 

8 But unto them that [to those who] are contentious [self-seeking, or partisans], 
and do not obey [disobey] the truth, but obey unrighteousness, [shan be rendered] 

9 indignation and wrath [wrath and indignation], 4 Tribulation and anguish, [<mu ,1 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil [is working out to the end the evil, 
top xatSQyaCopivov to xaxor\, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile*, 

10 [Greek.] But glory, honour, and |)eace, to every man that worketh good [is 
working the good, tq> igya^opktp to aya&ov], to the Jew first, and also to the 

11 Gentile [Greek]. For there is no respect of persons 5 with [before] God. 

12 For as many as have [omit have] sinned without law shall [will] also perish 
without law; and as many as have have] sinned in [under] the law shall 

18 [willj be judged by the law; [.] (For not the hearers of the law 5 [of law] 
are just [righteous] before God, but the doers of the law [of law] shall [will] 

14 be justified [declared righteous]. For when [whenever] the [omit thej 7 Gentiles, 
which have not the law [Gentiles having no law, e&rtj ta pij vopov e^ona], do" 
by nature the things contained in the law [the things of the law, ta top vopov, 
i. the things pertaining to, or required by, the law], these, having not the law [not having 

15 (the) law, ropov fitj efovreg], 9 are a law unto [to] themselves: Which [Who] 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another;) [their thoughts between one another, or alternately, fieta^v aXXqXcor, 

16 accusing or also, v xat , excusing.] 1 * In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by [through] Jeans Christ according my gospel. 


1 Ver. 5.—{l r fofof tariff, i- e., wrath which will he revealed In the day of wrath. It belongs to tafo not to 
O u nsp lfut. The B. V. confounds b with «tv, which Is Inadmissible, unless we take it as a construcUo pregnane, so that 
Jr includes ofe.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. after dwoftoAtyow* 1® nowise sustained either by the Oodd. or by the oonneotion. [Probably inserted 

to relieve the number of genitives. Meyer: The /uU would make the sense: the appearance qf God and His righteous 
judgment. ^But the term ItonfAmfrif rod Jsod is unusnal. Paul speaks only of the dwo*. XptrroO, 1 Cor. i. 7; 

• Ver. 7.—[On the different constructions see the Bxeg. Notes.— P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 8.—The rec. 0vfibt $tal bpyj. [The reverse order is intrinsically preferable and sustained by {ft. A. B 
D*. G. Vulg. Syr.. Ac., and adopted by the critical editore. The change in the construction from the *xmss tfvt 
C»*V autaor (daro&*o*t)> w. 7, to the nominative tarij sol Svp. 69 (dvotoovrai or «<rr«u), ver. 8, is no doubt intentional 
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God gives eternal life, and wills all men to be saved; but condemnation is man’s own gnilt, and oomes, so to speak, Dm 
mtente. Oomp. GScumenius, Wordsworth, Hodge, and Forbes in loc. Bengal, on Matt. viL 24, says: “ Salutaria Dem 
ad se refcrt; mala a se removet —P. 8 .] 

* ver. 11.—[Literally, acceptance, qf facet. For wpowwwoAii^fa, several Codd. (A. D. G. and Stnaitieus) real 
mooa^woKiifixfita, with an p, and tins reading has been adopted by Lachmann, Alford, and ethers here ana else 
where (Acts x. 34; James ii. 9) The insertion of a j* is probably Alexandrian usage, and due to a vicious pronunda* 
tion of 0 and *r.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 13.—The article [before v6fiov In both cases, which is found in the text, rec.] is wanting in A. B. D. E. fanl 
in Cod. Sin., and is probably inserted to indicate that the written law of Moses Is meant here. Nevertheless the axtiols 
before law may be properly retained in the £. V. Alford proposes to omit the article before hearers, and doers, since a 
In both oases u generic, oi axpoared v6/iav and ot wotifral vopov form properly one word : Qesetzcsh&rer, OeseUesthdter 
law-hearers, law-doers.—P. 8.] 

T Ver. 14.—[ iOvi\, not rd «9m}. The omission of the artide is important to avoid the appearance of conflict witi 
fte general moral depravity of the heathen, as taught i. 22 ff.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 14.—[Dr. Lange translates. elwa thun , and so renders the force of the subjunctive *r oiwcrir, which is bettw 
attested (K. A. B.) than the indicative voiovvtr, and is adopted by Laohmann, Tisohendor^ Alford. Others read tbs 
singular wo tp with reference to the neutral plural vp (Meyer, Wordsworth).—P. 8.] 

9 Ver. 14.—[There is, as Meyer remarks, a difference of emphasis between jab vrfjaor lx* r6pav jab lx-; the fir# 
denies the possession of the law, the seoond the possession of ihe law. This difference oan perhaps best be rendered fa 
English by: having no law , and, not halving the law.—P. 8.1 

*• Ver. 15.—(The inward monitor of the heathen oondemns or acquits their moral conduct. The ami after if is oon» 
cessive, and implies that the acquittal is the exception, the condemnation the rule, ucrafv dAA|Awv must not bs 
separated, and peroffe is to be taken not as adverb, as in the E. V~ bat as preposition, inter se, between one another , 
invicem, alternately ; comp. Acts xv. 9: &Uk pun prrafb huAv re sol atrriav ; Matt, xviii. 15: jarra|il <rov aml ovrav. Us 
oAApAwv may refer either to the efa}, as the preceding am? (Meyer, Lange), or to the following rhv ItaAoyiayt&r, i. a. 
thought against thought in inner strife. See Exeg. Notes . Omit the parenthesis vers. 18, 14, and 15 (E. V.), or of 14 
and 15 (Laohmann, Meyer), which only disturbs the connection. See Exeg. Notes on ver. 16.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary. —These are the parts of this highly 
important section: 1. Every judgment pronounced 
on another becomes the self-condemnation of the 
one judging; for he is in the same condemnation 
with the one who is judged by him. Herein the sin 
of the Jews is already presupposed (vers. 1-5). 
2. The righteousness of God is exalted above all par¬ 
tial righteousness; and in its retribution it distin¬ 
guishes between men who earnestly long after right¬ 
eousness, and those who obstinately remat; between 
men who constantly look toward things eternal, and 
those whose principle of life is contention and party 
spirit (vers. 6-11). This opposition constitutes a 
higher ideal and dynamic opposition between pious 
and ungodly people above the historical antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles, and independently of it, so 
that, on the day of the declaration of the gospel, 
Jews may appear as Gentiles, and Gentiles as Jews 
(vers. 12-16). 


Flair PiiiUira, vnaa. 1-6. 

Ver. 1 . Wherefore thou art inexcusable. 
It maybe asked, To wbat does Jto, wherefore, 
refer f 1. To the fundamental thought of the whole 
section of chap. i. 18-82 (Meyer, and others). 2. 9*6 
refers back to the 9*xouot/ia in ver. 82 (De Wette, 
Philippi [Alford, Hodge]). 8. 9*6 points prolepti- 
cally to the sins of the Jews (Bengel, Tholuck). We 
need hardly mention Bullinger’s explanation: It is 
oontinuationie particula; prastcrea. We here find 
a definite reference to chap. i. 82. The o*r*rts indi¬ 
cates chiefly the climax of Gentile corruption; but 
Gentile and Jewish corruption meet together at this 
climax. Gentile corruption culminates in the ap¬ 
proval of evil, and Jewish in judging. But their 
common corruption is the perfect moral self-contra¬ 
diction : sin against better knowledge and conscience. 
Therefore avano Xoytjr o*, inexcusable, are 
not merely those who contribute aid to evil-doers, 
but those also who pronounce sentence on them. In 
other words, not the <bo, but ver. 82 is proleptic, 
especially in collection with the ccvtktrj ports in 
var 81. 

O man, whosoever thou art. To whom is 
this address directed f 1 To the Gentiles, esoecially 


Gentile authorities (Chrysostom}; their better-mind¬ 
ed ones (Olsbausen, Melanchtnon); their philoso¬ 
phers (Clericus). 2. The Jews (De Wette, Riickert, 
and others). Meyer: (< Judging the Gentiles as 
rejected by God (Midr. TUlin f. 6 , 8 ; Chetubb. £ 8 , 
2, Ac.) was a characteristicum of the JewB. [Alford: 
The Jew is not yet named, but hinted at.—P. S.] 
8. AU men, without distinction (Beza, Oaloviusju 
4. All men, but with a special reference to the Jews 
(Tholuck).* The last interpretation must be ren¬ 
dered more definite by tbe consideration that the 
merciless among Jews and Gentiles are meant 
in reality, every one is meant who makes himself 
guilty of condemnatory judgment (for this is the 
sense of xqirttv, here, as in Matt. vii. 1; xxv. 85). 
See vers. 9, 10. The Gentiles, too, were heartless 
judges. We need call to mind only Roman politics. 
Tholuck recalls the corruption of Jewish life at that 
time under Herod, and even among their scribes.— 
'Er J) , wherein, is explained in ver. 21 sqq., and 
hence must not be understood as instrumental, b$ 
which means, whereby ; still less eodem tempore quo, 
at the time when (Kbllner), but in that wherein, in 
the matter in which (Luther [E. V., Meyer, Alford], 
and others). [Thou that judgest doest the same 
things, to yaq avrot Ttqdaattq 6 xqlrotr 
Uncharitable judging is itself a grave offence against 
the law which enjoins humility and charity as the 
very soul of virtue and piety. Besides, even the 
moat moral men carry in themselves the seed of all 
vices, and if kept from open transgression, it is either 
by the grace of God preventing mem, or by (Phan- 
saic and Stoic) pride, which is itself a sin against 
God, the sin of Satan and the fallen angels.—F. Sw] 
The addition of 6 xqirwr, “with reproachful ex¬ 
pression ” (Meyer). 

Ver. 2. But we axe sure, 0X9apt*. Who? 
1. The JewB, as knowers of the law (Rosenm filler, 
and others).f 2. Universal human knowledge (Rfiok- 


* [Simnarly Hodge: Though from what follow* It ia 

S lain that the Jew* are here intended, yet the propos i tion 
i made general. Wordsworth: Paul uses Mpwwt Instead 
of Toufcuc, because the proposition is of universal applica¬ 
tion, and because he would approach the Jew with gentle¬ 
ness, and not alienate him by an abrupt denunciation.— 
P. 8.] 

t [Wordsworth: We who are Jews and have the 8orip> 
tures. The Apostle charitably and wisely idenf (flee him¬ 
self with the Jews to oonvinoe them from the ootwM 
around of the O. T.—P. 8.] 
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art, Mejer, Ph 


_ J). 8. Jewish-Christian 
knowledge, with reference to chap. ill. 19; vii. 14 

S 'holuck). 4. Yet the consciousness here declared 
the specifically Christian one, which is, however, 
antic ipated by the better universal consciousness in 
forebodings of the common misery of sin. 

Aocording to truth. Kara dXy&iyae, 
not aXrj&iot; [ revera, truly ] (Raphel, Kellner, it is 
real), but [as in E. V.] according to truth (Tholuck, 
Meyer [Alfordl); that is, corresponding to the in¬ 
ternal and real relations of guilt [according to jus¬ 
tice, without error, without respect of persons]. The 
condemnatory judgment of God on those who judge 
is according to the relations of truth, by which judg¬ 
ment they are the most condemnable who, without 
knowing it, pronounce judgment on themselves. 
Therefore they are hypocrites. [Kara dky&nav 
belongs not to xglya, as the predicate of the sen¬ 
tence, but to lor ie, as adverb: it proceeds accord¬ 
ing to truth, or the judgment of God, which is accord¬ 
ing to truth, is against those, Ac.—P. 8.1 
Ver. 8. And thinkest thou this, O 
According to Meyer and Tholuck, ver. 2 is the 
propositio major in relation to what here follows. 
If the Apostle had designed such a conclusion in 
ver. 6, the minor proposition of vers. 8 and 4 would 
have been otherwise expressed. We have here the 
beginning of the conclusion from the premise in 
ver. 2. Thinkest thou that, rovro. Reference to 
the strange supposition tliat God will become, by 
way of exception, a partisan for him. Therefore 
also the o v is emphasized. Meyer: “ In opposition 
to Jewish conceit.” Matt. iii. 7; Luke iii. 7. Yet 
the expression here must not be limited to the JewB. 
—That thou [<rt», thou thyself thou above all oth¬ 
ers, thou because a Jew] shalt esoape. Not by 


acquittal (Bengel [Hodge] ), but by exemption. So 
Meyer: “ Only the Gentiles shall be judged, accord¬ 
ing; to the fidae opinion of the Jews (Bertlioldt, 
Christologie , p. 206), but all Israel shall have part 
in the Messiah's kingdom as its true-born children 
(Matt. viiL 12).” [Comp. Matt. iii. 7, 9; John viii. 
88.] The expression escape refers at the same 
time to an approaching actual judgment which will 
overtake every guilty person. 

Yer. 4. Or deepisest thou. This is a differ¬ 
ent case from the preceding, [« introduces a new 
error or objection.—P. S.] In wbat does the differ¬ 
ence consist ? Thou regardest thyself either exempt 
from punishment, because thou belie vest thyself a 
favorite of the Deity, and that thou shalt escape at 
the coming judgment; or thou dost wickedly regard 
the riches of God's goodness in delaying the punish¬ 
ment as a sign that die general judgment will never 
come to pass at all. Paul frequently uses n Aof ro? 
as an expression for great fiilness [chap. ix. 28 ; xi. 
88; Eph. i. 7, 18; ii. 7; iii. 16; Col. i. 17. It is 
not a Hebraism, but found also in Plato and other 
Greek classics, to denote abundance and magnitude. 
— P. S.]. "Hl i good n ess. The zqyororyq is, 
more specifically, mildness, beneficent goodness, in 
contrast with penal justice. It may be a&ed whether 
we should read: His goodness foyororgroi;) and 
forbearance (avo/%) and long-suffering (jiaxoo- 
&vfUaq)j or whether die /pq or fays is here divided 
by *cU-xcU, as well, as also, into the idea of for¬ 
bearance and long-suffering. We accept the latter, 
fines die Apostle subsequently groups all again in 

Zg y or or. The Apostle Peter uses the same 
expressi on, yaxgo&vyia, for the two ideas: forbear- 
•nee toward the weakness of friends, and Vmg-pnf 


fering toward the opposition of enemies [slowness it 
the infliction of deserved punishment]. But f ku 
distinguishes between patience or forbearance , chap 
iii. 26, and long-suffenng , chap. ix. 22, according t« 
the relation already indicated. The avoxy i* about 
equal to the vno/tory, CoL i. 11, and the ngaoryq 
Col. iii. 12.—Compare cro/o/ttvo* akkyktoe, Col. iii 
18; yaxQo&viitirt 7tQoq nderou;, It is thus uatu 
ral that one idea should sometimes run into the 
other. Tholuck : “ The word of Christ (Luke xix. 
41; Matt, xxiv.) would cause the expectation of a 
judgment on Israel, which really occurred abou* 
twenty [ten] years after this Epistle. Here Pau 
may naturally have had this in view .”—• yvowv 
The translation Not knowing is too weak. [Dr 
Lange translates ay volar : Indem du misskennst , 
wilfully ignoring ; while Grotius, Tholuck, Words¬ 
worth, a/., render it: not considering .—P. S.J Meyer 
opposes the interpretation of ayeotle as wishing 
not to know (De Wette [Alford], and others). Yel 
wilful and culpable ignorance is certainly meant here 
(comp, dyvota, Eph. iv. 18).—Is leading thee to 
repentanoe. ay** means, at all events, not only 
the objective intention of God (Philippi), but also 
the real determination of Divine goodness. [Ben¬ 
gel : Dtus ducit volentem dud ; duett suaviter , non 
cogit necessitate, Wordsworth : M The word ay**, 
leads , intimates the wUl of Ood, but also the will 
of man, God leads, but man may refuse to be led.” 
To this Dr. Hodge assents, but adds, from his strict 
Calvinistic standpoint: “ Who gives the will to be 
led ? Is there no preventing grace [gratia preeveni - 
ms] ? Does not God work in us to will, as well as 
to ao / Surely there is such a thing as being made 
willing without being forced. There iB a middle 
ground between moral suasion and coercion. God 
supersedes the necessity of forcing, by making us 
willing in the day of His power. The Apostle, how¬ 
ever, is not here speaking of gracious influence, but 
of the moral tendencies of providential dispensa¬ 
tions.”—P. BJ] 

Yer. 6. Hut, after thy hardness [Kara dk 
rye osXtiQoryrd 00 im. Evidently not a contin¬ 
uation of tne question (Lacnmann [Alford] ), but an¬ 
tithesis. The hardened one mistakes the benign pur¬ 
pose of Divine government, and by this means trans¬ 
forms the same into a judgment. The question can 
therefore not be one of mere frustration. [Kara 
is taken by some, in proportion to , so that the de¬ 
gree of punishment corresponds to the degree of 
hardness and impenitence; but by most commenta¬ 
tors in the sense of secundum , i. as may be ex¬ 
pected from thy hardness, agreeably to its nature.— 
P. S.]— And impenitent heart. This takes away 
from the idea the harsh appearance of a fatalistic 
compulsion. The hardness is voluntarily continued 
and magnified by impenitence of heart.— Thou 
treasureat up for thyself [thou for thyself not 
God for thee.—P. S.] The verb d-yoav^itete is 
used in the wider sense of every accumulation, and 
denotes also ironically the heaping up of evils and 
punishments. It here stands in striking opposition 
to the nkovroc of God's goodness. The despising 
of the riches of God's goodness in forbearance and 
long-suffering is the heaping up of a treasure of 
wrath. Unto thyself indicates voluntary guilt as 
well as completed folly.— In [or on, £v] the day 
of wrath. The construction is not fryoavyiLm 
tlq yniqar, Ac. (Luther [E. V., against], Tholuck) 
and also not an o^yy which will break Dut on the 
dav of wrath fMc.ver f Alford. Hodge! ^ But thi 
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meaning is, th it the day of wrath is even now ready 

to buret forth, and that that furious and senseless 
dyaaiyitw still continues; comp. James v. 8; 
i&tjaavgiaatf h iaxdrcuq tjpiqcuq. Every catas¬ 
trophe of judgment which succeeds a period of long- 
suffering is designated a day of wrath (Eaek. xxii 
84; Zephaniah ii. 2). But each of these judicial 
catastrophes is a prelude to the last day of consum¬ 
mated wrath.— And revelation [manifestation] of 
the righteous Judgment. The d*xa»oxi*<ria 
(in the New Testament, &ro£ Xtyofitvov, and but 


seldom elsewhere).* The righteous judgment el 
God proceeds in an emphat c way through all periods 
of time; but it has special epochs of its anoualu* 
ytq. The whole conteoplation of different judicial 
catastrophes consists in the certainty .hat the time 
of final decision is introduced with toe coming cl 
Christ Tholuck cites Klopstock’s lines: 

“ Among the ways of man 
God walks, with quiet tre«LHi» rniiosn path } 

But drawing near the goal. He rushes os. 

Decided asthe gleaming thunderbolt." 


Scooso Paragraph (vies. 6-11). 

[It may aid the reader in the exegesis of this paragraph to have in view the following psraDal arrange- 
ment in four of three lines each, which we adopt from the Analysis of Forbes, with some changes 

In the translation: 

6. Who will render to every man according to his deeds; 

(To those who by endurance in good work 

7. A « Seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, 

( Eternal life: 

( But to those who are self-seeking, 

6. B ■! And disobey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 

( Indignation [shall be] and wrath: 

( Tribulation and anguish 

9. B ■] Upon every soul of man that worketh evil, 

( Of the Jew first, and also of the Greek; 

( But glory, honor, and peace, 

10. A | To every man that worketh kkmL 

( To the Jew first, and also to the Greet. 

The first two stanzas, A and B, and the last two stanzas, B and A, are antithetically parallel In each ol 
their lines, which indicate: (1.) The character of the two opposite classes to be compared; (2.) their 
respective pursuits; and (8.) tne appropriate rewards. In another point of view the four stanzas are 
introveraively parallel, the firet corresponding with the fourth, and the second with the third. The glorious 
reward of the righteous is put firet and last in order to stimulate and encourage the reader. The lines in 
each stanza are also introveraively parallel, as is made apparent to the reader by the typographical arrange¬ 
ment.—P. S.] 


Yer. 6. Who will render to every man. The 
negative form of this declaration, see ver. 11. The 
righteousness of God is far above the partisan right¬ 
eousness of man, and also above that partisan jus¬ 
tice which believes that God’s government is re¬ 
strained by the historical difference between Judaism 
and heathendom. The decision stated by the Apos¬ 
tle is pronounced by the fundamental law of the 
entire Scriptures, of all Christendom, and of all 
religion (comp. Ps. lxii. 12; Isa. iil 10, 11; Jer. 
xvii. 10; Matt, vii. 21-24 ; xii. 86; xvi. 27; xxv. 
86 ; John v. 29; Rom. xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v. 10). The 
supposition that there is a great difficulty here, 
ana an apparent contradiction between this sen¬ 
tence and the doctrine of justification by faith, is 
a remarkable indication of an inadequate view of 
works on one hand, and of justification by faith on 
the other. Tholuck gives an account of the ques¬ 
tion in discussion, p. 88 sqq. Solutions of tho 
imaginary difficulty: 1. The Apostle speaks here 
only hypothetically of the judgment of believers, as 
God would judge them, apart from the standpoint 
of the gospel (Mel&nchthon, Ac.). Tholuck: Here, 
and in ver. 16, the Apostle regards only the Divine 
valuation placed on men, apart from redemption. 
[So, substantially, Alford and Hodge.—P. S.j. 2. 
He speaks of the final judgment, when faith will be 
proved to be the absolute fulfilment of the law (Ols- 


hausen). This is adopted by Philippi, but under the 
restriction: That the d»xc uoowrj in nUrrwq will 
remove the deficiency in the works of the regen¬ 
erate. Gerhard: Opera addueentur in jmlicio non 
tU talutie merita , »rd ut fidei teetimonia et effeota. 

8. Fritzsche: The Apostle is inconsistent, and here 
opens a eemita per honeetatem near the via regia of 
justification. 4. Luthardt: The new vital form of 
faith must be regarded as the product of a previous 
direction of life; the fyya are perfected in faith 
(Stndien und Kritiken for 1862, No. 2, p. 868). 
[This view seema inconsistent with the Scripture 
doctrine of regeneration as a new creation, and of 
the new life as the reverse of the old (Rom. vi 4, 
19 if.), and with the personal experience of Paul 
But see Dr. Lange’s remarks below, and consider 
the remarkable concession of Peter, Acts x. 84, 86, 
where a disposition to fear God and to work right¬ 
eousness is supposed to exist before conversion, even 
among heathen, and to qualify them for acceptance 
with God.—P. S.] 6. Cocceius and Limborch: The 
faith in Christ must also be included as the highest 
work (fyyor). This view is undoubtedly correct; 
and Tholuck’s explanation, that ttmttk *k y?**To* 
must not be included here (with reference to chap. 

* [In the written of Justin Martyr and other fcthan 
See Meyer in loe .—P. 8.1 
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iv. 6; xL 16; x. 6), obscures the whole question. 
The passages cited by Tholuck plainly relate alto¬ 
gether to a life in the works of the law. But in 
John Yi. 29 Christ calls faith a work of God which 
believers should exercise. Paul also calls faith a 
good work (fyyor aya&6r\ Phil i. 6; viewing it, 
however, as the operation of God. In 1 These. L 3, 
he speaks of an fyyov t niartwq ; also in 2 These, 
i. 11. He means in these passages, of course, such 
a faith as proves itself by works. But it follows, 
nevertheless, most decidedly, that he distinguishes 
just as positively two kinds of works, just as James 
distinguishes two kinds of faith. We must therefore 
distinguish a two-fold conception of works with the 
Apostle, if we would escape the confusion made by 
a timid species of orthodoxy. The direction of faith 
as well as of unbelief has, according to Paul—as 
Luthardt has property remarked—its antecedent in 
the antithesis of the fundamental tendencies which 
be describes in vers. 7, 8. The one class are, in 
their inward frame of mind, tijrovrrtq y striving 
•emit —therefore men of longing and aspiration, poor 
in spirit [Matt. v. 3]. Their good works constitute 
a unity of effort^ vnopovij ipyov; ,their aim is 
the do$o, Tipi}, oup&agoia (goodly pearls; precious 
pearls. Matt. xhi. 45k The other class are, in their 
mental disposition, lot&iiaq* contention «, even 
when they confess an orthodox form of faith. They 
are men animated by the bigotry of party spirit, and 
therefore wantonly rebelling against the truth, while 
they are the narrow-minded slaves of the unright¬ 
eousness of party spirit. But the retribution of 
both classes will be determined by the respective 
degrees of virtue and vice which they reach. As 
seekers, they find faith and justification by faith, 
which, according to chap, iii., proceeds also from 
righteousness. As believers, they strive for the 
treasure of their heavenly calling, and strive after 
those things which are before them, until they reach 
the goal of perfection. But there they do not ap¬ 
pear with works of the law, nor with a mixture of 
perfect justitia imputata and imperfect works. In 
the kingdom of perfect love the antagonism of merit 
aid grace disappears in a higher unity of both. It 
is observable that, with the Apostle, all the ideas of 
the Old Testament become more profound, and are 
made perfect: 1. The law becomes the law of the 
Spirit; 2. work becomes the work of faith; 8. 
righteousness becomes justifying righteousness; 4. 
retribution becomes free, rewarding love. The ob¬ 
servation of Meyer, that we have here the law of 
the Jews only, and with it the natural law of the 
Gentiles as the medium affecting the decision, does 
not relieve the matter. He indeed also adds, that 
Paul had good reason for this statement, since the 
Christian, too—because he is to be judged according 
to his conduct—must be judged according to the law 
(comp, the doctrine of the tertius ueus legis ), and ac¬ 
cording to the rov rofioir- introduced by 

Christ [Matt. v. 17; xxv. 81 ff.; Rom. xiii. 8-10]. 
He justly rejects the opinion of Reiche, that the doc¬ 
trine of justification by faith implies a partial abro¬ 
gation of the moral order of the world.* 


* [Of the English and American commentators, whom I 
have consulted, l>r. Hodge is the only one who takes some 
pain* to solve the dogmatio difficulty presented by this 
apparent contradiction of the doctrine of retribution ao- 
sording to works, and the doctrine of justification by faith. 
I quote the eubetanoe of his remarks: 44 First, notwith¬ 
standing the doctrine of gratuitous justification, and in 
perfe ct consistency with it, the Apostle still teaches that 
Ihe atribntions of eternity are acoording to our works. 


Ver. 7. To those who by endurance (m 
perseverance) in good work [xafr* vno/to 
rhv iQyov aya&ov f an adverbial qualification 
of the verb tqrotto], Ac. Where the different 
works are only one good work, and where there is 
this perfect endurance of life and effort, the direc 
tion toward higher and eternal things can only be 
meant The genitive toyov ayct&ou is genit 
subj. (not obj. ; Meyer); that is, the endurance which 
is peculiar to the truly good work. [Comp, vnopor^ 
xtjq IknUSwiy 1 Thess. i. 8.—P. &]. It may be 
asked, whether the Apostle here uses the words 
do$a, r*fi y y and atp&a po’ta, in the specifically 
Christum sense, or in the more general sense. If the 
former be the case, they mean future salvation in its 
glory (2 Cor. iv. 17; Matt xiii. 43), in the honor con¬ 
nected with it (for it is the reward of victory, 1 Cor. 
ix. 25; joint heirship with Christ, chap. viii. 17t 
reigning together with Him, 2 Tim. ii. 12), and in its 
incorruptibility (1 Cor. xv. 52 sqq.; Rev. xxi. 4; 1 
Peter i. 4). But then it must be said that the passage 
refers to a seeking whose object (goodly pearls, Matt 
xiii.) is, at the beginning, more or less concealed from 
the seekers tbemselveB (comp. Acts xvii. 28). It 
seems more natural, however, to interpret the above 
ideas as stages of the development of noble seek¬ 
ing; the first aim is do£a, spiritual splendor of 
life, ideality; then rt/iij, integrity, honorableness 
of character; then aq>&aqa Za, deliverance from 
corruption. The c uwvmk, as the grace and 

gift of God, is very nearly related to this last object 
of trixtir. The restless —dissatisfactieu, 

and further striving, until the object is reached, here 
or there—(Matt v., the first beatitudes; Acts xvii.) 
remains the key-note. Other constructions: 1. (Ecu- 
memos, Luther: dnoJoto* [to be supplied from 
ver. 6] is connected with the accusatives doSccr, 
TifiijVy aq>&. ; and cutout * with torrjv aldtnov [t. e^ 
“ Who will give glory, honor, and immortality to 
those who, by patience in good works, seek eternal 


The good only are saved, and the wicked only are con¬ 
demned. * * * The wicked will be punished on account 
of their works, and according to their works; the righteoui 
will be rewarded, not on account of; but according to theii 
works. Good works are to them the evidence of their be¬ 
longing to that class to whom, for Christ’s sake, eternal life 
Is graciously awarded; and they are in some sense and to 
some extent, the measure of that reward. But it is more 
pertinent to remark, in the second place, that the Apostle 
is not here teaching the method of justification, but is lay¬ 
ing down those general principles of jnstioe, according to 
which, irrespective of the gospel, all men are to be judged. 
He is expounding the law, not the gospel. And as the law 
not only says that death is the wages of sin, but also that, 
those who keep its precepts shall live by them, so the Apos¬ 
tle says, that God will punish the wicked and reward the 
righteous. This is perfectly consistent with what he after¬ 
wards teaches, that there are none righteous; that there 
are none who so obey the law as to be entitled to the life 
which it promises; and that for such the gospel provides a 
plan of justification without works, a plan for saving those 
whom tne law oondemns. He is here oombating the false 
hopes of the Jews, who, though trusting to the law, were by 
the principles of the law exposed to condemnation. This he 
does to drive them from this false dependence, and to show 
them that neither Jew nor Gentile oan be justified before 
the bar of that God, who, while He promisee eternal life to 
the obedient, has revealed His purpose to punish the dis¬ 
obedient. All. therefore, that this passage teaches is, that 
irrespective of the gospel, to those who either never heard 
of it. or who having heard, reject it, the principle of judg¬ 
ment will he law.” This is a combination of the interpre¬ 
tation of Tholuck with that of Olshansen, enumerated above 
as Nos. 1 and 2. Stuart: M There is some real goodness in 
the works of the sanctified; and this will be rewarded, im¬ 
perfect as it is, not ou the ground of law, but on the ground 
of grace.” Tory unsatisfactory. Dr. Wordsworth says not 
a word on this difficulty, but gives a long extract from Je¬ 
rome’s work against Pelagias in explanation of ver. A— 

p. ai 
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2. Reiche [Ewaldl: tow yl* [to the one] 
*a& tmoyovyv if)you aya&ou doiav xai riyr t v 
vou ayfraqalav (a Ttofiiioti) — Zyrouair Zottjv aha- 
nor [o/Totxrn' as apposition to row ^ir]. 8. Ben- 
gel [Fritzsche] and others: tow ykv *a& vnoy. 
I Qyov otya&ov {pvoiv\ do;av, Ac. kfjroTxnv—^Mrjv 
ahnviov (anotiwra) [t. <?., to those who persevere in 
good work, seeking glory, Ac., He will give eternal 
life]). Beza suggests stUl another and very dog¬ 
matic construction: Qui secundum palierUem exspec - 
lationem qucerunt bom operis gloriam* Our con¬ 
struction has most expositors in its favor [Vulgate, 
Galvin, Grotius, Tholuck, Olshausen, De Wette, Mey¬ 
er, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, &C.J; also the clear¬ 
ness of the parallel, in consequence of which, right¬ 
eous retribution constitutes the conclusion both 
times.— Yno/i or if, not patience, but perseveran- 
tia (Erasmus). "Epyov, not collectively (Tholuck 
[Hodge] ), but dynamically. [The singular indicates 
the genera] course and liabit of life, or the moral 
character as a unit, as distinct from isolated resolu¬ 
tions and actions, comp. GaL vi. 4; 1 Thess. L 8; 
James i. 4, &c. The E. V., patient continuance in 
welldoing , though not literal, is well expressed.— 
P. S.] jfolot, T»/*if, cup&aqoia, are the phases 
of the manifestation of the to)rj ahnvw; for those 
who have from afar been striving for salvation. The 
matter is inverted in the case of believers: Power 
of life, worth of life , glory of life.* Tholuck’s re¬ 
mark is strange, that u the Apostle characterised 
here the striving of the better class of unbelievers 
in such a manner as he could hardly expect to find 
it by any possibility among them.” But Paul had 
become acquainted with such men as Gamaliel, Ser¬ 
gius Paulus, Gallio, and others. 

Ver. 8 . Bat to those who are self-seeking 
partisans.! [Literally, those of self-seeking —a 
periphrase of the subject, indicating the origin (ex, 
out of as from a root) and moral character; comp, 
oi lx rofiov, the legalists; oi lx niartuu;, the be¬ 
lievers ; oi lx 7ttQvt0fi the circumcised, Ac., and 
the cognate use of viol and rlxva .—P. &]. On 
lq 4 & t ia , compare Tholuck and Meyer. We must 
not, with the elder commentators, derive it from 
Igiuot or Ijpw [from which it is distinguished, 2 Cor. 
xii. 20 ; Gal. v. 20.—P. S.], and therefore not iden¬ 
tify it with gnXovnxia, contentiousness (Vulgate: 
Qui sunt ex contend'me, die StreitsUchtigen) ; but it 
comes from Igifros, a hireling ; loifrtvot, to work 
for wanes, to act selfishly. Its first meaning is 
greediness, , then trickery, partisanship. Aristotle, 
PoliL v. 2, 8, Ac.; see Fritzsche, Excursus on Rom. 
ii.J Meyer: “ The latter signification \Rdnkesucht, 


* [Tholuck makes &$fa the condition, nyf the recogni¬ 
tion, XfOapoia the unbroken oontinuanoe of the blessed¬ 
ness of the saints. Hodge: The manifested excellence or 
splendor of the future condition is expressed by Ufa, the 
honor due such excellence by riyj, ana the endless nature 
of ble&sednees by i^Bapaia. Similarly Meyer.—P. 8.] 

t [Lange renders oi ip tfitat, die i tom Partei- 
treibeh her sind.—P. 8.] 

1 [Fritzsche renders the word malitiosi fraudum via chi - 
taiores. This derivation was first suggested by Rfickert 
and is now generally adopted; also by Aubrd, Wordsworth, 
and Hodge, although Hodge renders the word continuous, 
and gives It in the present case a wider meaning, like De 
Wette and Tholuck. Conybeare and Howson: “'Bptfeia 
teems to mean selfish party intrigue conducted in a merce¬ 
nary spirit, and more generally, selfish cunning . . . ipi- 
ftvopirovt is used for intriguing partisans by Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 3). The history of the word seems to bear a 
wrong analogy to that of our term job.” Moses Stuart ad¬ 
heres to the old derivation from tptf; Robinson adopts the 
•onact derivation from fptdoc, ipsBrSm, but gives it the 


Parteitreiberei] must be retained in all passages of 
the New Testament; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; 
Phil. i. 16 ; ii. 8; James iii. 14, 16.” The succeed 
iug words also establish this explanation. [The op 
posite of of ll Iqi&ricu; is oi Q ayanry;, PhiL t 
16, 17. Ignatius, Ad Philad . 8, opposes iyiOtia 
to ypurro/mdeto.—P. S.] Tholuck: The Apostle 
has here in view those Jews who surpassed the Gen¬ 
tiles in opposition to the gospel. He recalls to mind 
the intrigues of the “ Zealots,” and supposes that 
the popular seuse has extended to the meaning of 
contention, probably on the ground of the supposed 
derivation from Iqitnv. Remember the contentious 
spirit of the Talmudist Jews. In point of fact, the 
party spirit is always united with the love of con¬ 
tention. But the Iqi&tia is a corruption, which ex¬ 
ists in Gentiles and Jews alike. There are only two 
kinds of men: Men who are of the truth, whose 
ethical principle of life is the truth (the upright; 
Prov. ii. 7; John iii 21), and who, being such, do 
not lose themselves in grasping after temporal ob¬ 
jects ; and men whose ethical principle of life is a 
contentious spirit, that is, the spirit of any bad tem 
poral object, and who for this very reason seditiously 
oppose the truth as partisans, and are subject to un¬ 
righteousness, as slaves to party. In this direction 
every temporal form of divine things can be con¬ 
verted into a party affair, and destroyed by party 
spirit; just as the Jews of that period made even an 
iqi&tia out of the Old Testament religion. Never¬ 
theless, the definite idea is obliterated, if Iqi&tUt is 
made to mean, without qualification, ungodliness, or 
vileness (Kollner, Fritzsche).—Disobey the troth. 
* Ann&tiv\ the truth has the right of a king, and 
Christ is King, as King of the truth. Therefore, to 
strive against the truth, involves not only religious 
opinion, but moral misconduct. Such revolten 
against what is high are necessarily slaves to what 
is low; they bow before unrighteousness (chap. L 
18).—Wrath and indignation. The nominative 
oqyij xai &vy 6? is supplied by anodtaatreu, or 
fitrrcu, as constructs varusta* Svyoq as excan- 
descentia enhances the idea of oqyij. The histori¬ 
cal form of the judgment pronounced on the self- 
seeking party spirit is therewith intimated; oqyy 
and frupog of the party spirit are judged by oqyij 
and B-vyog of an opposite kind; and therein the 
oqyq and Bvyog of the Lord are revealed. (See 
the history of the destruction of Jerusalem, Matt, 
xviii. 88, 84).—[The majority of philologists and 
commentators make oqyy express the permanent 
feeling and settled disposition (comp. John iii. 86; 
the wrath of God abideth on him); Bvyog , the mo¬ 
mentary impulse or actual outbreak of wrath on the 
day of judgment. Ammon.: Buyog nqotrxcuqog, 
oqyij ttoXv/dovuu;. Bvyog (Oemuth) is the mind 
as the seat of the emotions, and hence denotes vehe¬ 
ment affection, anger, fury. According to the cor¬ 
rect reading, it fitly follows after oqyij, as its execu¬ 
tion and outbreak ; ires excandescentia (Cicero, Tuee. 


same meaning as Ipct, party-strife, faction, contention* 

P. 8.] 

* [The change of construction is a delicate adjustment 
in the Greek, to express the nioe distinction that God is di¬ 
rectly the Author and Giver of eternal life, but not strictly 
and primarily of eternal punishment, which is the neoeesary 
result of the sinner’s own conduct. A similar distinction 
is intended by the change of construction from the active 
wpogroiyaotv to tho passive Karupruryira, Rom. ix. 22, 23 * 
The vessels of mercy God Himself had before prepared mate 
glory, but the vessels of wrath a re fitted, or have listed these 
selves, for perdition. Comp. ^Textual Note *. — P. 1.] 
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44 oqyij is the heat of the fire; &vfioq is the I 
hunting forth of the Jtame” —P. S.] 

Yer 9. Tribulation and anguish (&Xiyu; 
uai Yen. 9 and 10 repeat the 

tame thought of retribution, but in greater precision 
and increased force: 1. The retribution of evil and 
good does not merely stand as the limit at the close, 
but it is ordained from the beginning, and follows 
man like a shadow; 2. it does not only overtake all 
in general, but will visit every individual; 8. it 
readies to the soul; 4. it comes also as punitive 
retribution, first to the Jews, and then to the Gen* 
tiles. The same may be said also of the reward of 
the righteous. Punishment goes from without in¬ 
wardly; the external tribulation, or oppression, 
becomes an internal anguish, or agony, from which 
the burdened soul knows no escape.*— Every soul 
of man [ontt tt)B3~bx]. Wv/ij is not merely a 
circumlocution of dv&^otnoq (according to Grotius, 
Fritzsche). [It expresses the idea that the soul, and 
not the body, is to suffer the penalty, according to 
Ruckert, Meyer, Fritzsche. But xinyij rather de¬ 
notes the whole person, as in chap. xin. 1.—P. S.] 

That worketh out the evil. The xart£- 
ratofsivov must be regarded as a strong form. 
It is the consistent consummation. [Alford: “xortf- 
yaLOftcu, to commit, is more naturally used of evtl, 
while iqydtoftcu, to work , is used indifferently of 
both good and eviL” But xartfjydtKT&cu is also 
used of the good; v. 8; xv. 18; Phil, ii. 12. As 
distinct from the simple l^ydtta&ou, it signifies, to 
work out, to bring to an end, to consummate. Comp. 
Meyer on Rom. t 27 (p. 77).—P. S.] 

Yer. 10. But glory and honor and peace. 
Instead of atp& a^cta, we have here floury [ u bere 
in its highest and most glorious sense as the sub¬ 
jective enjoyment of ap&aqaia, by which the ex¬ 
pression v>vx*i i* supplied (ver. 9). — Of the Jew 
first, and also of the Greek. Greek represents 
the Gentile , as i. 16. As the Jew is first in privi- 
iege and opportunity, so he is first in responsibility 
and guilt Comp. Luke xii. 47, 48, and Exeg. Notes 
on i. 16. It becomes now evident that the second 
chapter refers especially to the Jews, as chap. i. 
18-82 to the Gentiles.—P. S.] 

Yer. 11. For there Is no respeot of persons. 
This conclusion reproves especially the exclusive 
party spirit of the Jew—who thought himself under 
the particular favor of God—by reference to a paral¬ 
lel expression in the Old Testament, Deut x. 17; 
•ee GaL ii 6. The expression, to respect the person 
(to accept the !ace),f is used in the Old Testament 
in a good as well as bad sense; but in the New Tes¬ 
tament it occurs only in a bad sense, because it is 
here employed always in combating the conceit of 
Jewish bigotry, which changed God into a partisan. 

Thxbd Pmsiipi (viu. 12-16). 

Yer. 12. For as many as sinned without 

lew. Tholuck: The Apostle here mentions the 

# [Meyer and Alford: «»flAfytf signifies more the out¬ 
ward weight of objective infliction, crtroxvpt* the subieo- 
ttve feeling of the pressure.” They are often associated, 
riiL 85; 2 Cor. hr. •; vL 4. The latter is the stronger 
term, and hence H always follows by way of oUmax.—P. 9.] 

t [ 0*3D IUB?, to lift up, or accept the fsoe of some 
me, i. to be fevorable or partial to biro from personal 
tons!derations. In the N. T. the terms nrxxrwro A if x r4m y 
e p swmw oks^ruL, rpo«wroA^m|t (in some Coda, written with 
in a before f) always denote the unjust partiality, and are 
denied to God and forbidden to man.—P. 8.1 


Mb 


judgment only on its condemnatory side, because 
according to his purpose in chap. iii. 20, it was no 
necessary that he should take a broader view here. 
But he also wishes to prepare for the doctrine of 
justification by faith. Thus, vers. 12 and 18 estab 
lish ver. 9; and, on the other hand, vers. 14, 16, 
and 16 establish ver. 10.— Without law, dr6ft wq; 
that is, without the knowledge and norm of the Mo¬ 
saic law (comp. Rom. v. 18)—that is, without a defi¬ 
nite consciousness of definite transgression (1 Got 
ix. 21). [JVd/4oc and drop ms throughout here 
refer to the written or revealed law of Moses, ss 
the expressed will of God concerning our moral con¬ 
duct. The heathen are called avopo*, not absolutely 
—for they have the unwritten law of conscience— 
but as distinguished from the Jews, who were imo 
voft or . avoftox; therefore is equivalent to 

voftov. —P. S.]— Shall also perish without law 
Meyer: 44 d n o X o v rr a * is the opposite of the atnsj 
(tla in i. 16, of the tyattcu in i. 17, of the &>» t 
aldrto*; in ii. 7, of the do$a, Ac., in ii 10. Comp* 
John iii. 16; Rom. xiv. 16; 1 Cor. i. 18.” Since 
the dnokoirrcu has its degrees (oomp. Matt xi. 22; 
Luke xii. 48), Meyer should not deny that (as Chry¬ 
sostom, Theophylact, (Ecumenius assert) there is 
something alleviating in the dropots. The external 
consequences of sin could be similar, yet the inter¬ 
nal consequences could be different, according to the 
different degrees of the knowledge of transgression; 
and Kot&yoovrcu is accordingly a stronger expres¬ 
sion than dnoXoTtmu. We should all the more 
reject the barbarous view of Dodwell, Weisse, Bill¬ 
roth, and others, by which the dnoXovrrcu is mads 
to express the annihilation of those who do no 4 
possess the Christian principle (see Tholuck, p. 99) 
It is evident that also the drops* must not be un 
derstood absolutely (see ver. 16). They only do not 
possess the law in the clearness and fulness of the 
Mosaic code. [The passage certainly teaches, 1. 
That the immoral heathen will not escape punish¬ 
ment, since they, too, are inexcusable, having the 
light of God’s genera] revelation in nature (L 20), 
and in their conscience (ii. 14, 16); 2. that they will 
be judged drops* —t. e. y not with the rigor of the 
written law, as the disobedient Jews and unfaithful 
Christians, but impartially, and hence more mildly, 
according to the common law of reason and of con¬ 
science. The unfaithfhl Jews will fore worse than the 
Gentiles, and the unfaithful Christians worse than the 
Jews. The severity of punishment corresponds to the 
measure of guilt, and the measure of guilt depends 
on the amount of opportunity. The Bible plainly 
teaches different degrees of punishment; comp. Luke 
xii. 47, 48; Matt. xi. 21-24; xii. 41, 42. In the in¬ 
terpretation of this passage, moreover, we should not 
overlook what Paul says immediately afterward of 
the better class of heathen, vers. 14, 16, and 26-29; 
comp, the Notes below.—P. S.l 

And an many aa sinned In the law, shall 
be judged by the law. They shall be condemned 
according to the law. No ft os , even without the 
article, signifies here the Mosaic law. The ir 
roftw —De Wette: in the law; Tholuck, Meyer: 
In the possession of the law. The sense of the word 
seems to require a stronger expression. See chap, 
vii. 8. \tr signifies the status, under the law.—P. S.1 
This sentence verifies ver. 9: first upon the sold of 
the Jew, in contrast with the presumed righteous 
nees of the Jew. Peter institutes a similar law foe 
the Christian Church (1 Pet. iv. 17). 

Yer. 18. For not the hearers of the law 
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Griesbacb and Reiche parenthesize vers. 18-15; 
Koppe, ver. 18; Lachmann, Meyer, Baumgarten- 
Crurius, vers. 14, 15. All these parentheses dis¬ 
turb the connection. Ver. 13 proves the damnable¬ 
ness of those who sinned against the law. (see ver. 
17, and James i. 22), and accordingly constitutes 
the transition to what follows.—Not the hearers. 
“ Because the Mosaic law was known to the majority 
only by being read to them; Gal. iv. 21; Matt. v. 
21; James i. 22; John xii. 34.” Josephus, Antig., 
5. 1, Ac., Meyer.— But the doers of the law 
shall be justified. Philippi: “ dtxano&yoov- 
ra» corresponds to dixasos nag a r $ of 

the first member of the sentence: They shall be 
just before the judgment-seat of God—pronounced 
just by God. /UxcuoTw, like the Hebrew ? 

as this passage already proves, is terminus forensis : 
to declare just, not to make just; for the doers of 
the law are already just, and need not be made just 
by God. Asxcuovv, from dixatoc, according to the 
analogy of t t>g>Xorr (to make blind), and other verbs 
in oot derived from adjectives of the second declen¬ 
sion, means properly, it is true, according to the 
etymology, = to make just . Yet, as the Septuagint 
and the New Testament usage shows, we must sup¬ 
ply, by declaraion .” Then dtxcuoo) is, originally, to 
make just, on the part of the dixy [right, righteous¬ 
ness, also the goddess of righteousness], and accord¬ 
ing to its tribunal; that is, to acknowledge just , 
which has throughout a forensic, but never an ab¬ 
stractly forensic sense; as dsxcuoot means also, in 
the classic sense, to think or esteem just , according 
to the tribuual of personal opinion. Therefore the 
innocent man also, when once he stands at the tri¬ 
bunal. must be declared just ; and the guilty one, 
who is declared just in the tribunal of grace, re¬ 
ceives with this declaration the dixaio)/ia of Christ 
in his faith, without which he could never be pro¬ 
nounced just according to Divine truth. See the 
Bible-Work on James ii. 21 [p. 66 of the German, 
p. 85 of the Amer. ed.l. Even the punishment, ac¬ 
cording to the classical use of the term, becomes a 
dsxcuovv, because the punished one, by punishment, 
becomes again conformable to the dixy. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle has here only set forth the 
fundamental law of God judging in righteousness. 
According to Philippi, the noujrai too voyov 
are here only placed as the true rule, in opposition 
to the false rule of the Jews, that the dxgoatai 
to v yo/toi' should be just before God, apart from 
the question whether there are such noiyrai ; but 
the whole argument of the Epistle to the Romans 
proves, that no man is by nature such a notyrrjs rov 
ro/toi/. This construction does not coincide with vers. 
14 and 15. We should rather observe here the deeper 
idea of noulv [tgydtfcr&cu to ayafrov] in ver. 10, 
and of vofto<i in ver. 14; and, at the same time, with 
Tersteegen’s view of God’s different tribunals, we 
must acknowledge that the Apostle can also use 
here the dsxcuoTn in the wider sense. Comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 4. The connection of this passage with the fol¬ 
lowing verses cannot be destroyed by a dogmatizing 
exegesis.* 

* [On the meaning of the terms 6uuu6m, ftueal*»<rtf, ftuccto- 
wdmij tile reader is referred to the Exea. Holes, ohap. i. 17, 
and lii. 31-81. Dr. Hodge holds to the strictly forensic view, 
and agrees here with Philippi. “To be just before God," he 
says, “ and to be justified, are the same thing. They are 
both forensio expressions, and indicate the state rather 
than the chancier of those to whom they refer. Those 
are jnst in the sight of God, or are justified, who baye done 
what the law requires, and are regarded and treated aooord- 


Yer. 14. For when Gentiles [£.9^, without 
the article, meaning some, not all]. The confirm* 
tion of ver. 10 is introduced by what the Apostle 
has already said. The expositors seem here to have 
thoroughly wandered from the proper path, and te 
be influenced by a common misunderstanding oi 
ver. 16. 1. According to Bucer, Calvin, Tholuck 

[Hodge], and others, ver. 14 refers to the first hall 
of ver. 12. While there the question is concerning 
those who shall perish without law, the objection 
here to be met is, that there is only condemnation 
where a vo/ux; is present; in consequence of this, 
Koppe regards ver. 13 as parenthetical. Yet not 
only is the dnoXoyovfiivoiv against this view, bat 
also the t<* tov vofiov nouitave. 2. Philippi : The 
Apostle refers to the first half of ver. 13. u Not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, for the 
Gentiles have also a law; the Gentiles are also 
dxgoarcu tov vo/toi».” But this was not the case in 
the opinion of the Apostle. 8. According to Meyer, 
he refers to the second half of ver. 13. “ The Gen¬ 
tiles possess a certain substitute for the Mosaic law. 
Therefore they are also subject to the rule: oi 
noitjr. ro/t. dtxauo&yoovrcu.” But the fundamen¬ 
tal rule is adduced only hypothetically by the Apos¬ 
tle, and not in the sense that the Gentiles actually 
are doers of the law. The deduction of vers. 14 
and 15 will evidently establish the proposition of 
ver. 10, “ But glory, honor,” Ac., and w also to the 
Greek” after vers. 12 and 13 have established the 
proposition of ver. 9. The fundamental thought it, 
that also the Gentiles can obta n eternal life ; for it 
was not necessary that he should first prove this in 
reference to the Jews. This thought is mediated 
neither by the first half of ver. 13 alone, nor by the 
second alone, but by the whole rule: Not the bear¬ 
ers of the law are already just before God, but the 
doers of the law, in the sense of ver. 7. The 
tyrovvTH;, as poor in spirit, who are penitent, shall 
be justified in the new economy of salvation.— For 
when, ora? “supposes a case whose frequent 
occurrence is possible: in case when, whenever, as 
often as ” (Meyer [who refers to Kuhner, ii. p. 535 
f., and Matthise, p. 1195]). — Gentiles, e&vy, 
without the article. The rule might refer, as hypo¬ 
thetically expressed, to the whole body of the Gen¬ 
tiles (according to De Wette, Reiche [Philippi, Al¬ 
ford, Hodge], and others); but as it is too evident 
from the first chapter that this case did not really 
occur, there is very properly no article; and the 
supposition that there is really u an election ” of 

ingly; that is, are declared to be free from condemnation, 
and entitled to the fevor of God. In obvious alltndou to 
the opinion, that being a Jew was enough to secure admis¬ 
sion to heaven, the Apostle says. It is n.»t the hearers bat 
the doers qf the law that are justified. He is not speaking 
of the method of justification available for sinners, as re¬ 
vealed in the gospel, but of the principles of justioe which 
will be applied to all who look to the law for justification. 
If men rely on works, they must have works; they must be 
doers of the law; they must satisfy its demands, if they aro 
to be justified by it. For God is just and impartial; He 
will, as a judge administering the law, judge every man, not 
acoording to his privileges, but according to his works and 
the knowledge of duty which he has poe o e o s o d. On these 
principle*, it is his very design to show that no flesh living 
oan be justified.” Similarly Melanchthon: “ Hmc descriptia 
estjustuise legts , gust nihil impedit alia dicta dejusUtiafiaei * 
But the real difficulty oonaists in the apparent conflict of 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by grace alone through faith, 
and his doctrine of judgment by works, as taught not only 
here from the standpoint of the law. but elsewhere from the 
standpoint of the gospel as well, 2 Oor. v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10 a 
Gal. vi. 7 ; Eph. vi. 8; Col. ili. 24, 25; Matt. xii. 86; nr 
81-46; John v. 29. Oomp. the comment* on ver. 6, p. 96 ff 
—P. ft] 
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Mch Gentiles thereby gains greater probability, 
f Comp. Meyer in loe ., and Hofmann, Schriftbeweis , 
t p. 567, who likewise press the absence of the arti¬ 
cle, and justly reject the reference to iii. 29; ix. 80; 
l Cor. i. 28 (quoted by De Wette, Alford, and 
ilodge, in favor of the other view). On the other 
hand, f &vij is not identical with i&vixoi, but indi¬ 
cates a species or class of Gentiles.—P. S.] 

Who have no law. td py vopov i/offa. 
The absence of the article means not only that they 
bare not the Mosaic law, but that they have no re¬ 
vealed religious law whatever.— Do perohanoe by 
nature. By nature (tpvan) must not, with Bengel 
and Usteri, b< referred to the preceding. For also 
the Jews ao not have the law by nature. Nature is 
here the original nature, as it proves itself active, 
especially in the noble few—in the impulse or ten¬ 
dency toward the noble.— The things of the law. 
It is the material substance of the religious and 
moral law, apart from the formal definitions of the 
Mosaic code. The exposition of Beza and others is 
dogmatizing: Qua lex facit (lex jvbet , convineU , 
damnat, punit; hoe iptum facit et ethnicus , Ac.; 
CappellV. [Hodge: “There are two misinterpreta¬ 
tions oi the phrase ra rov vofwv wowfv. The one 
is, that it means, to fulfil the law; the other, to do 
the office of the law— i. e., to command and forbid. 
The former is unnecessary, and is in direct opposition 
to the express and repeated declaration of the Apos¬ 
tle, that none, whether Jew or Gentile, have ever 
fulfilled the law. To do the things of the law, is 
indeed to do what the law prescribes (comp. x. 5; 
Gal iii. 12); but whether complete or partial obedi¬ 
ence is intended, depends upon the context. The 
man who pays his debts, honors his parents, is kind 
to the poor, does the things of the law, for these are 
things which the law prescribes. And this is all the 
argument of the Apostle requires, or his known doc¬ 
trine allows us to understand by the phrase, in the 
present instance. This being the case, there is no 
need of resorting to the second interpretation men¬ 
tioned above, which was proposed by Beza, and 
adopted by Wetstein, Flatt, and others. Though 
noulv ra rov vofiov might mean to do what the 
law does, prescribe what is good, and forbid what is 
evil, it certainly has not mat sense elsewhere in 
Paul's writings—see x. 6 ; Gal. iii. 12—and is espe¬ 
cially out of place here, in immediate connection 
with the phrase 7zotrjrcu rov voftov, in the sense of 
the doers of the law.”—P. S.] 

These, not having (the) law, are a law to 
themselves, ovroi is emphatic with approba¬ 
tion. vofiov ny f/ovrtc, in distinction from 
uij vofiov ixovra, indicates want. Meyer: Their 
own moral nature supplies in them the place of the 
revealed law (see the classical parallels in Meyer). 
Philippi distinguishes between rov vofiov now 
[ver. 18, or rov vofiov rtXtlv, ver. 27] and ra rov 
vouov nouiv. They perform what belongs to the 
law; they observe only tingle outward commands of 
the law, one man this, another that. “Therefore 
they do not observe the law in its spirituality or deep 
inner meaning." * An utter perversion of the proper 
relUion. Without knowing the laws of Moses they 
observe the essential part of the law, ra dtxaw/iara 
rov vomov. Ver. 26, rov vouov nXovvreq, that is, 
performing it according to its defined purpose, ver. 

• (Forbes, p. 148, tally adopts this distinction of Philippi, 
sad thinks it eswntial to the proper understanding of the 
vhole passage.—P. 8.1 


Yer. 15. Who shew, Ac. Otnvtq Is no 
“explaining or proving," but emphasizing, reeom> 
mending (see the antithesis in ver. 1). What and 
how do these prominent Gentiles show ? They show 
or exhibit, the work of the law; that is, tb« 
work required by the law. Not the law itself (Wolf 
Koppe, Ac.); for the Ten Commandments are not 
formally written in their heart, but the essential 
meaning of their requirement. Meyer: “ The cot> 
duct corresponding to the law." More properly ex¬ 
pressed, the conduct intended by it. Luther: Tin 
contents of the law; likewise Seiler and Baur. Ac¬ 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the singular stands 
collectively instead of fpya. “As ver. 7” (Tho¬ 
luck). But ver. 7 rather means that the Soya are 
only good when they proceed from the 'unity of a 
vitofiovh $gyov aya&ov. In the higher aspiration 
of the Gentile there was this analogy to Christian 
faith: that it consisted really in the unity and con¬ 
sistency of sentiment and life. 

Written In their hearts. The adjective 
yqanrov (supply ov) is stronger than the parti- 
ciple yty^aftfiivov. [It implies the idea of perma¬ 
nency.] Evidently a contrast to the Mosaic record 
of the law on the tables of stone. See 2 Cor. iii. 7; 
Jer. xxxi. 88. Therefore a higher order of Judaism, 
similar to the New Testament life, is exhibited in its 
essential features in these chosen Gentiles (see the 
history of the Centurion at Capernaum). [The Greek 
poet Sophocles speaks of u the unwritten and indeli¬ 
ble laws of the gods ” in the hearts of men; and the 
Platonic philosopher Plutarch speaks of “a law 
which is not outwardly written in books, but im¬ 
planted in the heart of man."—P. S.] 

Who shew, ivdtixvvvta*. And how do 
they exhibit or prove this ? (see chap. ix. 17, 22.) 
1. By the doing of the law (Zwingli, Grotius, ana 
the majority of recent commentators; De Wette, 
Meyer). 2. By the mark of their better endeavors 
in many ways (in a certain measure, Calvin; but 
better Cocoeius, tom. v. p. 46. Yet both are biassed 
by the Augustinian view). 8. By the law of con¬ 
science. Tholuck (according to Theodoret and Eras, 
mus): “ Who, indeed, bear the impress of the judg¬ 
ment of the law in themselves, and in correspond¬ 
ence therewith their consequent conscience assumes 
in them the office of judge. For where we find 
the exercise of the judicial power in man, we must 
also presuppose the legislative power." But this 
view is inconsistent not only with a tv in avp^a^* 
rvQoixjtjq (for the extended treatment of this ques¬ 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 105, and Meyer [p. 98, ed. iv., 
the note] ), but also with Mtixvvvrou. Here the 
language is concerning proofs of conscientiousness 
becoming outwardly manifest. Numbers 1 and 2 are 
to be united, since the weU-doing , according to ver. 
7, is only the perseverance in a noble endeavor (un- 
der the gratia presveniens ), which attains its object 
only in Christianity. 

Their oonscieno* also bearing witness 

[avfifiagrvgovafjq avrSv rijs ovvttiij- 
<rea>?]. It gives witness with , in connection with 
their better manner of action. Both bear witness to 
the belief that they are a law to themselves, in their 
natural spontaneity. De Wette : “ avftfiaorvqetv is 
neither equal to fiiaqrvqriv (Grotius, Tholuck), nor 
una testari, with reference to the nouiv ra rov vo/u 
(Meyer, Fritzsche, Ac.). But the a tv, like con in con* 
testari , refers in part to the relation of the witness tc 
him for whom he testifies; and in part, as in ovvtl 
dtjatq itself, to the inner relation of the conscious 
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ness.” * Bat as the aiwldrjffu; is a consciousness 
in man which is both objective and subjective, and 
hence independent of his merely subjective conscious¬ 
ness, so is the ffvftpaQTVQtiv an independent witness 
of the right, which, in the case before us, corresponds 
with the witness of man in bis deed. It is the Gen¬ 
tile’s cheering and often even joyous consciousness 
of his right direction; as, for example, of the Wise 
Men from the East under the guidance of their star. 

And between one another their thoughts 
•oousing or also excusing. [Dr. Lange trans¬ 
lates: Indein zwixchen ih»en die Gedankenurtheile 
anklagende oder auch entschuldigende rind. He re¬ 
fers, with Meyer, ytta$v allnivir to the hea¬ 
then, not to the thoughts.—P. S.J Different expo¬ 
sitions : 1. Their thoughts inwardly accuse each other 
(Luther, Galvin, Tholuck [Alford, Hodge] ). There 
are different views on ytta^'v aXXyXtav: at a future 
ftme, b ijyigqt of judgment (Koppe); post rem 
aetam (Vater); between (two portions of time), at 
the same time , meanwhile (Kdllner [E. VJ ). But 
we must observe, on the contrary, that Paul does 
not speak of the inner facts of the consciousness, 
since these facts here fall under the conception of 
the historical 2. The accusations and de¬ 

fences which were conducted between Gentiles and 
Gentiles (Storr, Meyer). Against this interpretation 
Tholuck raises the question: “ How can twv loyur- 
uSr y wihout a more special indication, refer to any 
other subject than the one whose witness of con¬ 
science has just been mentioned?” But if the 
fit to$i> aJUijltor refers to the intercourse between 
Gentiles, then the following must have the meaning: 
rinee the judgments of their thoughts are through¬ 
out accusing or excusing; that is, therefore, moral 
judgments, which refer to the origin of an imma¬ 
nent moral law. The accusing thoughts come first 
here, because the language refers first of all to the 
nobler Gentiles, whose opinions are related to the 
ordinary popular life as judicial ideals. But also in 
their excusing they often appeal from barbarian legal 
practices to the unwritten law (see Sophocles, An¬ 
tigone). In short, the whole intercourse between 
the nobler heathen is a kind of moral dialectics, a 
continual moral process of thought [Paul describes 
the moral process which takes place in the heart of 
man after a good or bad act; the conscience, avrti- 
Srjau;, sits in judgment, and pronounces the sentence 
in God's name according to the law; the dialoyuryoi 
are the several moral reflections and reasonings which 
appear as witnesses testifying and pleading in this 
court of conscience, and are often conflicting, since 
the sinful inclinations and passions interfere and 
bribe the witnesses; the object of the sattiyoqtiv, 
or dnoXoyt ur«9at, is the moral action which is brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience. The y xai 
indicates that the conscience finds more to accuse 
than to excuse. This judicial process, which takes 
place here in every man's heart, is a forerunner of 
the great judgment at the end of the world.—P. S.] 

Ver. 16. In the day. The commentators seem 
here to overlook the obvious, proper meaning, be¬ 
cause they suppose that the rjyi^a on which God 
will judge the secrets of men, must be referred to 
the day of final judgment. But, in the first place, 

* [Similarly Alford : “CoimaMiHO by its trstocoxy, 
the m signifying the agreement of the witness with the 
deed, aa con in contestariy conjtrmarc • perhaps also the m 
may be partly induced by the cvr in wvrttfcjwcwt— referring 
to the reflective process, in which a man oonfers, so to 
tptak, with himself.”— P. 8 * 


the connection does not support this view, and henet 
an artificial connection has been variously construct* 
ed (the Gentiles show that on the day, Ac.). Calvin 
explains iv yyiqgL as tiq yulyar, unto or until the 
day. [Others modify this by making ir to inc lude 
tl<iy “ until and on that day.”—P. S.J Tholuck fills 
up the apparent chasm between vers. 15 and 16 by 
supposing that the Apostle probably had in mind s 
transition such as xai toTto yak tora, and this espe 
dally , with the remark: “ This view has now become 
the general one.” * Others have helped themselves 
by parentheses. “So Stuart inclines to unite ver. 
16 with ver. 11; Beza, Grotius, Reiche, Ao, con¬ 
nect it with xfjithjaorrcuy ver. 12; f VatabL, P* 
reus, and Lachmann, with dmaMnfryoomaiy ver. 18.” 
Meyer also, with Lachmann, parenthesizes vers. 14 
and 15, and not, with Beza, and others, vers. 18-15. 
[Alford refers ver. 16 to the affirmation concluding 
with ver. 10, and regards vers. 11-15 as a series 
of quasi-parenthetic clauses, on yag —o<ro* yd^— 
on yog—otav assigning the reasons for the 

great retribution on the last day. Ewald goes back 
even to ver. 5.—P. S.] Secondly, the declaration 
that “ God shall judge according to my gospel,” pro¬ 
nounces against the reference of fjyi^g, to the day 
of final judgment. Meyer passes over this difficulty 
with the remark of Calvin: Suum appellat rations 
ministerii. His quotation of 1 Tim. ii. 8 does not 
argue any thing for his interpretation. On the opin 
ion that, according to a number of the Fathers, the 
gospel of Paul must be understood to be the gospel 
of Luke, compare the quotation in Meyer. But the 
Scriptures take cognizance not merely of one day of 
judgment. 77ie day on which God fudges the secrets 
of nun according to the gospel of Pauly is the day 
when the Apostle preaches the gospel to them. Chi 
this day, in this time of decision, it becomes mani¬ 
fest that there are Gentiles who are a law to them¬ 
selves ; that there is another opposition than that of 
external Judaism and paganism ; that there are Gen¬ 
tiles who must be counted for the circumcision, and 
Jews whose circumcision must be counted for un¬ 
circumcision (see vers. 26 and 27). It is a thought 
whose root is found already iu the Old Testament, 
that the time of the appearance of Christ and of the 
preaching of the gospel is a time of judgment. See 
Joel iii. 6, 7, and in other places; Malachi iii. 2 ff. 
In John iii. 19, even the appearance of Christ is 
relatively called the judgment. John v. 25 : “ The 
hour is coming, and now is.” The time of perfect 
faith is denoted a day (John xvi. 28, 26). Also, in 
Rom. xiii., ver. 12 connected with ver. 18, the Ian. 
guage cannot relate exclusively to the day of final 
judgment. The same applies to tjyfya in 1 Cor. iii. 
18. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 2, r^yi^a The 

Apostle mentions this day without the article, with¬ 
out a solemn addition. He marks the day as the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men. He 
uses the same word xoimra as in ver. 29, 6 Ir rw 
s(jvnr<Jt *JovSaloq. He says men —not merely the 
Gentiles —because the gospel, according to chaps, 
ix.-xi., manifests God’s judgment not only on the 
Gentiles, but also on the Jews; and this is a judg- 
ment pronounced on their internal good conduct or 
misconduct toward the internal nature and spirit of 

* [Wordsworth also adopts this connection with ver. 13, 
and quotes from Bishop Pearson (Art. VII. on the Crcsd): 
“ Conscience is a witness bound over to give testimony toi 
or against us at some judgment after this life to pass upas 
ns.”—P. 8.] 

t [So do the editions of Grissbach and Knapr and tbs 
E. V., who parenthesise vers. 13,14,15.—P. 8 
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iw kw. In this relation the goepel of the Apostle 
was the real medium and taeasure of the judgment 

S see 1 Cor. L 18); and Jesua Christ was the real 
udicial authority. See John iii. 18 ; Acts xvii. 80, 
81; 1 Cor. iv. 5, and other places.—On the day of 
the promulgation of the gospel the better Gentiles 
manifested their ordination to salvation, just as the 
majority of the Jews made manifest their hardness 
of heart 

[According to my gospel. The nov is to 
be either understood, ration* ministers (Calvin, 
Meyer), or better, the gospel of free grace for the 
uncircumcision, which was especially committed to 
Paul, as the gospel for the circumcision was to 
Peter, GaL ii. 7. The same expression occurs Rom. 
xvi. 26, 26.— Through Jesus Christ, as the ap¬ 
pointed Judge of the world; Acts xvii. 30, 81; 
1 Cor. iv. 6 ; 2 Cor. ▼. 10; Matt xxv. 81; John v. 
27, Ac. While xara to tvayylLor nov fhvors Dr. 
Lange’s interpretation of iv wIm t, the dux 'Jtjo. 
X(f. seems to refer rather to tne future judgment; 
yet Christ has His hand in all the preparatory judg¬ 
ments of the history of the Church.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The common characteristic In the condem- 
liable condition of the Gentiles and Jews is their 
religious and moral self-contradiction. In this self- 
contradiction Paul (chap. i. 21) discovers the be¬ 
ginning of the offence of the Gentiles, whom he 
represents as inexcusable (avanokoy^rovq). The 
same self-contradiction is consummated, on one side, 
in the man who approves sin against better knowl- 
edge and conscience (chap. i. 82,), and, on the other 
side, in the man who condemns the sinner, and yet 
is guilty of weighty offences himself (chap. ii. 1). 
Therefore the expression inexcusable (avanokoyrt- 
toc) is also repeated here. The judgment of Goa is 
ever also a self-judgment of man. See Matt. xii. 
87; xviii. 28 ; xxv. 26, 27. In the one who judges, 
the self-contradiction is completed as falsehood of the 
inner life in the very strongest degree. The sincere 
man, on the other hand (we can by no means speak 
of sincerity as absolute, but yet as gradually pre¬ 
dominating), by looking into his own heart and life, 
arrives at that ttaxqo&vfua, in relation to human 
sin and misery, which is akin to compassion, and 
points not to the judgment of condemnation, but to 
the saving judgment of the gospel. 

2. The condemnatory judgment pronounced by 
the sinner on the sinner does not only condemn him 
in form, but transposes him also actually to a con¬ 
dition similar to condemnation. Fanaticism is never 
more unhappy than when it would compel, by meas¬ 
ures of deceit and violence, those who think differ¬ 
ently to adopt its pretended forms of happiness 
(James it 13). 

8 . The one who judges, says Paul (vers. 8, 4), 
has always a false idea of God. He either regards 
himself as the favorite of a partial God, on account 
of His conformity to theocratical, ecclesiastical, or 
legal forms, or he is inwardly vicious and wicked, 
and despises the real manifestations of God (see Ps. 

. 16-21). An atheistic element is common to both 


4. The long-suffering of God, or the forbearance 
of God’s justice toward the sinner, stands in recipro¬ 
cal action with the wrati of God. Both denote the 
polar antagonism in the jpvemment of absolute jus¬ 


tice, which is no ride of abstract law, but has a II? 
ing, pedagogic form corresponding to the relation Oi 
the Divine personality to the human personality 
See my Positive Dogmatics , p. 118. God’s forbear 
ance and clemency, no less than His wrathful judg 
ment, looks to the working of repentance. 

6 . The unbeliever and hardened one, by his owi 
deeds, transforms the works of God’s forbearance 
and goodness into the preliminary conditions of Hif 
wrathftil judgment, and accumulates for himself, out 
of the riches of God which he has ttperienced, a 
store of destruction. 

6 . The day of the rejected gospel is to man a 
day of inward judgment, as is proved by the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem. See the £xeg. Notes on 
ver. 6. But all judgments are prophecies and pre¬ 
ludes of the last day of wrath. It is a narrow view, 
to suppose that the conception of historical periods 
excludes epochs, or that single epochs exclude the 
final catastrophe. This may also be applied to the 
idea of judgments. Just because the world’s history 
is the world’s judgment, the former pursues its course 
toward the latter. 

7. The embarrassments of commentators on the 
sense of vers. 6-10 give evidence of timid and nar¬ 
row views on the doctrine of justification. The 
passage gains its true light from the biblical doc¬ 
trine that there is a gratia praveniens over the Gen¬ 
tile world, which even Augustine did not yet wholly 
ignore, but which, through his influence, was lost 
sight of in the orthodox theology of the Middle 
Ages, and, indeed, of more recent times. The seek¬ 
ers who are portrayed in vers. 7 and 10 will never 
think seriously of relying upon their works before 
God, because they are in a gravitation toward the 
Eternal, which will find rest only when they see God 
in Christ, either in this or the other world. But the 
opposite class—whose principle of life is party spirit, 
and reliance upon temporal association—will ever 
place their confidence in their own achievements, 
even when they vigorously reject the doctrine of the 
meritoriousness of good works. For, besides the 
righteousness of works ( Werkgerechtigkeit ), there is 
also a righteousness of doctrine, of orthodoxy (Lehr* 
gerechtigkeit), a righteousness of the letter (Pitch* 
stabenge echtigkeit ), a righteousness of negation and 
protest (Negationsgcrechtigkeit), which have, in com¬ 
mon with the righteousness of works, the ftinda- 
mental characteristic of party righteousness (Partei- 
gerechtigkeit), and may be the more dangerous forms 
as they are the more subtle. On the salvation of the 
heathen, comp. Tholuck, Comm., pp. 92 ff—The 
doctrine of justification cannot conflict with the doc¬ 
trine of God’s righteousness, by virtue of which He 
will reward every man according to his works. 

8 . Glory and honor and immortality—precious 
pearls; eternal life—the goodly pearl. See Matt, 
xiii. 46, 46. 

9. It is the character of all party spirit to be a 
rebel upwardly against the royal right of truth, and, 
on the other hand, a slave downwardly to the tyran 
nical and terrifying spirit of party. 

10 . Because God, as the Righteous One, looks at 
the substance of personal life, He does not regard 
the person according to its external and civil concep¬ 
tion, nor according to its external appearance and 
estimate. 

11. In ver. 12, different degrees of punishment 
are evidently indicated. See the Exeg. Notes. 

12. On dtxatovv, comp, the Ereg . Notes or 
ver. 13 [also i. 17, and iii. 21-81] Likewise th# 
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Bible - Work on James it 20 ft Since foxcuovr % even 
according to the idea of making just, can only mean 
to declare just, because the question is always con¬ 
cerning justification in some legal tribunal, the sup¬ 
posed exceptions where dwcuoiw in the Scriptures 
is mode to signify to make just, should be investi¬ 
gated anew. The passage, Isa. Uii. 2, can really not 
otherwise be explained, than that He will, by virtue 
of his knowledge as the righteous servant of God, 
declare many just; and this because He shall bear 
their iniquities. The passage in Daniel, chap. xii. 8, 
must by all means be explained thus: That the sub- 

2 'ect is the judgment of the world, in which, accord- 
og to the biblical representation, the righteous 
shall take part (1 Cor. vi. 2); and even if 
refers to this life, it no more means one who makes 
just, than means one who makes wise. 

The reading, S^xcutaBijtot, Rev. xxii. 11, cannot be 
sustained against the more strongly credited render¬ 
ing, dtxcuoat’rrifv notrjadro). See more on this sub¬ 
ject ad chap. ill. 26. 

18. On the occurrence of a fulfilment of the law 
among the Gentiles , see Tholuck, pp. 101, 102. The 
author, following the older theologians, very justly 
opposes Flacianism [t. a., that sin is a substance, a 
revival of the old Manichaean heresy, by Flacius 
, Illyricus, the editor of the Magdeburg Centuries, 
and a Lutheran controversialist of the 16th century. 
—P. S.]. To speak of virtues of the heathen, is 
liable to misunderstanding, unless we mean thereby 
a search after the Infinite. As heathen virtues, they 
can only be virtues of progress toward poverty in 
spirit (Matt v. 8), under the guidance of the gratia 
prcsveniens , or fundamental forms of the develop¬ 
ment of a desire after salvation. The attempt, iu 
Rothe’s Ethik, part ii. p. 398 [1st ed.], to explain 
this class of virtues, is not very clear. 

14. The three objective forms of seeking higher 
attainments in -the Gentile world are : The state, as 
the expression of the search after righteousness in 
the conscience, or in the will; philosophy , as the 
expression of the search for an intelligent compre¬ 
hension of the truth; and art, as the expression of 
the search for ideal contemplation, and the represen¬ 
tation of life by means of the sentiments. 

15. The three subjective forms of search for 
higher attainments in the Gentile world are: l. 
Works of magnanimity. 2. The conscience , espe¬ 
cially the cheerful impulses of the moral conscious¬ 
ness. “ When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” 8. An intercourse of m rat 
judgme t*, of either an excusing or accusing charac¬ 
ter. [Bishop Sanderson, as quoted by Wordsworth : 
Paul teaches here (ver. 15) that every man , however 
unholy t has a conscience, though depraved; and 
that, at the fall of man, conscience itself was not 
lost, but its rectitude and integrity were impaired; 
and that, when we are bom again in baptism, we do 
not receive the infusion of another conscience, but 
our conscience, which was before unclean, is washed 
by the blood of Christ, and is cleansed by faith, and 
Is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, in order that it 
may please God.—P. S.] 

16. On the day of the crisis which the gospel 
brings to pass, it will appear that many Gentiles are 
really Jews, and that many Jews are really Gentiles. 
Likewise, many Christians of the Middle Ages were 
ementiaUy believers of evangelical truth, while many 
•o-called evangelical persons whose righteousness 
sonsists of works, and others whose righteousness 


consists of doctrines, and still others whose right 
eousness consists of their Protestantism, are, afiex 
all, only Roman Catholics at heart Ideal dynamics 
antitheses, which the day of the Lord will bring U 
light, predominate over the historical antitheses, 
which possess very great significance. On the dq | 
mentioned here, see the Bxeg. Notes. 

HOMXLETTOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

God’s impartial righteousness is shown: 1. He 
does not give preference to the Jews, although they 
possess the law; 2. He is not prejudiced against the 
Gentiles, although they are without the law; but, A 
of one, just as of the other, He asks whether they 
have done good or evil (vers. 1-16).—Because oth¬ 
ers are black, we do not become white (ver. 1).— 
Judging our neighbor is the worst depravity, be¬ 
cause: 1. We are blind toward ourselves; 2. we 
are unjust toward our fellow-men (ver. 1).—By our 
judgment of others we fall under the judgment of 
God pronounced on ourselves (ver. 8).—What does 
the celebration of a day of fasting and prayer re¬ 
quire us to do? 1. Not to despise the riches of 
God’s goodness, patience, and forbearance; but 
rather, 2. to remember that His gooduess should 
lead us to repentance (ver. 4).—God’s goodness re¬ 
garded as the pure .source of repentance (ver. 4). — 
Treasure not up unto thyself wrath against the day 
of wrath (ver. 5).— Dies ires , dies ilia , solvet sceda in 
favUla (vers. 5, 6).—What will God give to every 
man according to his works? 1. To some, glory 
and honor and immortality, together with precious 
peace; 2. to others, indignation and wrath, tribula¬ 
tion and anguish (vers. 6-11).—What it is to continue 
patiently in welLdoinq for eternal life (ver. 7).—God’s 
indignation! 1. Not unmerited, but deserved; 2. not 
temporary, but eternal (ver. 8).—God’s wrath : holy 
displeasure, not unholy anger.—No one is without 
law. For, 1. God has given His law to the Jews by 
Moses; 2. he has written the substance of it upon 
the hearts of the Gentiles (vers. 12-16).—The uni- 
versal revelation of God in the conscience (vers. 14, 
15).—The conscience, and human thoughts in their 
relation to each other. This relation is such, that, 
1. The witness of the former testifies of the work 
of the law; 2. the latter, in the presence of such 
witness, accuse or excuse one another (vers. 14, 15) 
—Impossibility of preaching the gospel among the 
heathen, if they were deprived of conscience.—The 
revelation of God in the conscience, on the one 
hand, not to be despised ; and, on the other, not to 
be overvalued.—Conscience regarded as the connect* 
ing link for every missionary sermon among the 
heathen. 

Luther : * The little word 44 law ” must not be 
understood here after a human fashion, that it teach¬ 
es which works are to be done, and which are to be 
left undone; as is the case with the laws of men, 
which can be obeyed by works, without the feeling 
of the heart. God judges according to the intent 
of the heart, and will not be satisfied by words; but 
all the more punishes as hypocrisy and lying those 
works which are done without the feeling of the 
heart. Therefore Paul says that nobody is a doer 
of the law by the works of the law (ver. 15). 

• Long-suffering is a virtue which is slow to beoomi 
wrathful and to punish wrong. Patience is that whisk 
bears misfortune in property, body, or reputation, whetlm 
H happen justly or unjustly. Qoodnoss u temporal redp 
rooal benefloenoe, and a friendly nature (ver. 4Y 
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Starke: The ungodly are as the swine, which 
do not look at the tree whose acorns they gather up. 
Thus, with all their enjoyment of temporal mercies, 
they do not look up to God, who gives them richly 
to enjoy every good thing (Hosea it 7; Isa. i. 8; 
Jet. v. 24) ; for by every morsel of bread He seeks 
their improvement (ver. 4).—He who does not grow 
better, will grow worse by Divine goodness (ver. 6). 
—As the labor, so the reward; and each one must 
reap what he has sown (ver. 6).—The pious will gain 
in perfection in the kingdom of glory that which 
they had sought in the kingdom of grace (ver. 10).— 
Hedinger: To censure others, is the same as to con¬ 
demn one’s self. He who therefore loves to judge, 
pronounces sentence upon himsflf (ver. 1).—Blind¬ 
ness ! Delay produces deception. Security follows 
Divine forbearance. Take care! The longer the 
storm gathero, the greater its devastation. The one 
who has received the long loan, has not therefore 
received it as a gift (ver. 4).—Every sin will receive 
Its due reward. Who will trifle with it ? (ver. 8.)— 
A greater measure of knowledge brings only greater 
condemnation, and no excuse. This much a Gentile 
knows of the will of God, that he may be condemned 
to death justly; much more may the Christian be 
justly condemned who can and should know per¬ 
fectly the will of God in the law (ver. 14). —Nova 
Bibl. Tub.: The sinner can persuade himself, and 
by many kinds of nfisconception stupefy himself, so 
as to believe that his sins will go unpunished. Ah, 
how common is this deception ! (ver. 8.)—Eternal 
life is a jewel for which we should strive, a croton 
for which we should fight, a gift which we should 
acoept, hold, and keep until the end. He who per¬ 
severes, will be saved. The question at the judg¬ 
ment-day will not be one of words, but of deeds 
(ver. 7).—No one is without law ! If it is not writ¬ 
ten in stone, it is nevertheless engraved upon the 
heart. Every one knows by nature what is just and 
what is unjust, what is good and what is evil (ver. 
4).— Cramer: God must be truly in earnest for 
human salvation, which He seeks by prosperity and 
adversity. When words cannot avail, He punishes, 
and waits with great forbearance and patience until 
the sinner is converted (ver. 4).—'The law of nature 
is a source of the written law of God, embraced in 
the two rules: Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them; and what you 
would not have them do unto you, do not unto them 
(ver. 14). —No one can sin so that his sins shall re¬ 
main concealed; for, if they are not revealed before, 
they will be brought to light at the last day (ver. 
16).— W&rtemb. Btbl. : Works are witnesses of faith. 
We must therefore do good works, not in order to 
be saved, but in order that with them we may testify 
of our fkith, and by faith may inherit eternal life 
(ver. 7).— Large : Abandon all the excuses of age, 
or condition, or other personal circumstances, that 
you, with your want of honest Christianity, bring 
forward; for you can derive no advantage from them 
before God’s judgment-seat (ver. 11).—The law of 
nature must be of great advantage, and be written 
very deeply on the hearts of all men, since its wilflil 
transgression brings upon men so great guilt, and 
punishment or condemnation (ver. 12). 

Bkngkl : As long as man does not feel the 
judgment of God, he is apt to despise His good¬ 
ness, Matt xxviil 18. Mark here the antithesis of 
the richness of Divine goodness despised, and the 
accumulated treasure of wrath. 

O. v Gbrlach : The goodnene of God Is mani¬ 


fested in the exhibition of blessings; His patience^ 
in bearing with the sinner; and His long-tuffering 
in withholding from punishment (ver. 4).—Christian* 
ity is not something lately discovered among men; 
but its Founder, the Son of God Himself, is the 
King and Judge not only of Christians, but likewise 
of Jews and Gentiles, whom He, in His preparatory 
households of grace—the former in His Father’s 
house, the latter by an awakened longing for thi 
same—is seeking to train up for His kingdom, though 
now they are far distant from home (ver. 16).— 
Lisco: Merely external honesty is also punishable 
(ver. 1).— Glory, splendor, instead of lowness, honor 
instead of contempt, and immortality instead of the 
mortal condition (1 Cor. xv. 68, 64), are the reward 
of patience, of the continuous striving for eterna 
life in spite of all impediments and difficulties 
(ver. 7). 

Heubner : God’s judgment is righteous: 1. Ob¬ 
jectively : in accordance with sacred laws; not arbi¬ 
trarily or capriciously, without regard to the person * 
2. subjectively: according to the true character ol 
the man, taking each one for his internal and exter> 
nal worth (ver. 2).—The dealing of God toward sin¬ 
ful men is simply this: He first tries each with good¬ 
ness, before He pronounces punishment; it is our 
salvation to acknowledge this goodness, but it is our 
ruin to despise it (ver. 4).—The hardened heart is 
accusable: its operation is not that of nature, but 
of its own degeneration. How is it first hardened t 
1. By frivolity; 2. by obstinacy and pride; 8. by 
actual, continued sinning (ver. 6).—The righteous 
impartiality of God. God does not judge: 1. By 
outward advantages, form, birth, pedigree, power, 
respect, wealth; nor, 2. by gifts of mind, acqui¬ 
sitions, skill; nor, 8. by external performances as 
such, by merely external works, external piety;— 
but by the whole inward sense, by the simplicity 
and clearness of the heart; by faith and fidelity. 
He has regard to what is given to each man (ver. 
11 ). 

The Pericope (vers. 1-11) for 10th Sunday aftei 
Trinity (Memorial of the destruction of Jerusalem), 
instead of 1 Cor. xii. 1-11: The impenitent sinner 
has no excuse before God.: 1. Proof; 2. applica¬ 
tion.—Man before the Divine judgment: He must, 
1. Acknowledge himself guilty; 2. regard God’s 
judgment righteous and inevitable; 8. take refuge 
in God’s goodness, and listen to its call to repent¬ 
ance ; 4. mar the future*; 6. listen to revelation.— 
We should see ourselves reflected in the example of 
the impenitent Jews. 

Daniel Superville: The sovereign equity of 
God (ver. 11). —Menken : The universal equality of 
men before God’s judgment 

Spknkr : The whole law was written on the heart 
of the first man, for his soul was an image of God’s 
perfect holiness and righteousness. But after this 
complete law had been erased from the heart, there 
remained, so to speak, only some of the larger let¬ 
ters, some portion of the knowledge of the manifest 
evil and good (ver. 16).—Conscience is nothing else 
than a voice of God (ver. 16).—Roos: Conscience 
is the consciousness or the judicial declarations of 
the law (ver. 16). 

Besser : From man’s knowledge of God’s law 
written on his heart, there arises conscience, which 
lettifiee to him^ as Luther excellently describes, the 
power with which conscience presses its judicial wit 
ness upon man (ver. 16).—To the question, “ Whaf 
disease is killing you ? ” the poet Euripides makes « 
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matricide answer: u Conscience; for I am conscious 
that I have done evil ” (ver. 15). 

J. P. Lange : The judgment of men in the judg¬ 
ment of God.—The sources of judgment (vers. 4, 6). 
—Fow the sinner changes the treasures of God’s 
goodness into treasures of wrath.—The great judg¬ 
ment-days in the world's history, especially the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem.—Justification and God's 
righteousness: 1. Apparent contradiction; 2. per¬ 
fect unity.—Two kinds of men perceptible: 1. In two 
purposes; 2. two kinds of seeking; 3. two results 
(vers. 7-10).—God does not regard the person be¬ 
cause He looks at it: 1. He does not regard it 
in a worldly sense; 2. He regards it according to 
its spiritual significance.—The gospel reveals the 
thoughts of the heart: 1. As a savor of death unto 
death ; and 2. as a savor of life unto life.—But this 
does not apply to every form of Christianity. 

[Borkitt : On the day of judgment as the time 
when God's character and dealings shall be dis¬ 
played, ver. 5.—It will be a day when His righteous¬ 
ness shall be universally manifested and magnified; 
when all His attributes shall be glorified; ms won¬ 
derful clemency sweetly displayed; His exact justice 
terribly demonstrated; His perfect wisdom clearly 
unfolded; all the knotty plans of Providence wisely 
resolved; all the mysterious depths of His counsels 
fully discovered; and His injured honor and glory 
clearly repaired, to the joyful satisfaction of all good 
men, and to the dreadful consternation and confusion 
of the wicked and impenitent world.—On ver. 16: 
Here, 1. A doctrine is boldly asserted—a coming 
day of judgment; and 2. its proof and confirmation 
—“ according to my gospel.” 

[M. Henry (condensed) on the whole passage, 
vers. 1-16: The Apostle, 1. Arraigns the Jews for 
their censoriousness and self-conceit; 2. asserts the 
invariable justice of the Divine government; 3. 
draws up a charge against the Jews; 4. describes 
the measures by which God proceeds in His judg¬ 
ment; and 5. proves the equity of all His deal¬ 
ings with men when He comes to judge them. 

[Macknight : Paul distinguishes between merito¬ 
rious and gratuitous justification ; the former being 
that which is unattainable by works of the law, the 
latter that which is attainable, as James says, not by 
faith only, but by works also.—Ver. 15 : That there 
is a natural revelation made to the heathen, is proved 
by Paul by three arguments: 1. By many virtuous 
acts performed by the heathen; 2. by the natural 
operation of their consciences; 3. by their reason¬ 
ings with one another, by which they excused or 
accused one another. 

[Jortin: These suppositions agree both with 
Scripture and reason: 1. All men can do all that 
God requires of them; 2. all who do the best they 
can, derive help from God as far as is needful; 
3. they all have Christ as their Redeemer, though 
He was never revealed to them.—Who knows wheth¬ 
er the lot of the savage be not better than that of 
the philosopher, and the lot of the slave than that 
of the king? But this much we know, that every 
one ought to be contented with that state in which 
his wise and good Creator has placed him, and to 
conclude that it will be the best for him if he makes 
the best use of it. Upon this supposition the Divine 
impartiality stands fully justified. 

[Timothy Dwight : 1. Our eternal life is in itself 
an immense good; 2. eternal happiness consists in 
eternal disinterestedness and its consequences. (See 
sermon on Consistency of Benevolence with seeking 


Salvation, in which Lord Shaftesbury's celebrated 
theory, that disinterestedness is virtue, and the only 
virtue, is controverted.) 

[John Foster : To the present hour in each life 
the series of the Divine goodness may be counted by 
the succession of a man's sins. Not one sin, small 
or great, but immediately close by it were acts and 
proofs of this goodness. If this had been realized 
to thought, what a striking and awful admonition! 
Every sin a testimony, a representative of good; and 
the wonder is that the goodness goes on ! 

S Annot. Parag. Bible (London): The question ia 
vers. 14, 15) whether any of the Gentiles have 
actually atlainea to eternal life without a Divine 
revelation, but whether they bad the law of nature 
or conscience. They had this; and by it they shall 
be judged.— Taylor : Note Paul's wisdom in appeal¬ 
ing to Jew and Gentile: 1. If the Jew could be 
convinced that a right-minded Gentile might be 
blessed with eternal salvation, why should he not 
now be pardoned, and taken into the visible Church ? 
2. the Gentile, made despondent by the representa¬ 
tions of his guilt in the last chapter, here finds him¬ 
self placed with the Jews, and entitled to hope in 
God's mercy. 

[Hodge: The principles on which the Apostle 
assures us all men are to be judged, are, 1. He who 
condemns in others what be does himself ipso facie 
condemns himself; 2. God's judgments are accord¬ 
ing to the real character of men; 3. the goodness 
of God, being designed to lead us to repentance, is 
no proof that He will not punish sin; 4. God will 
judge strictly according to works, not profession; 
5. men shall be judged strictly according to their 
knowledge of duty .—Farther Remarks by Hodgi 
(condensed): 1. The deceitfulness of the heart strik¬ 
ingly exhibited in the different judgments they pass 
on themselves and others; 2. ask yourself, u How 
does the goodness of God affect me ? " 3. genuine 
repentance produced by discoveries of God’s mercy, 
legal repentance by fear of His justice; 4. any 
doctrine that tends to produce security in sin, must 
be false; 5. how vain the hopes of blessedness 
founded on God's partiality, or forgetfulness of sin; 
6 . to escape our guilt, we must seek the Saviour’s 
righteousness; 7. He who died for the sins of men, 
will sit in judgment on sinners. 

[Ver. 16. Barnes : On the propriety of a day 
of judgment, when all the thoughts of the heart will 
be revealed: 1. It js only bv revealing these that 
the character is really determined, and impartial 
judgment administered; 2. they are not judged or 
rewarded in this life; 3. men of pure motives and 
pure hearts are often basely caluminated, and over¬ 
whelmed with ignominy; while men of base motives 
are often exalted in public opinion. It is proper 
that the secret principles of each should be re> 
vealed.—J. F. H.] 

[Ver. 7. By patient continuance t» welldoing, 
Barrow : No virtue is acquired in an instant, but 
by degrees, step by step; from the seeds of right 
instruction and good resolution it springs up, and 
goes forward by a continued progress and customary 
practice. 'Tis a child of patience, a fruit of perse¬ 
verance, and, consequently, a work of time; for 
enduring implies a good space of time.— Ver. 9. 
Adam : Every sin, when newly committed, amazes 
and terrifies the soul, though the sense of it soon 
wears off. How shall we bear the anguish of ell 
our sins together, when conscience, which foige^ 
and extenuates none, brings them to our rvmen 
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bvaaoe ?—Ver. 14 . A law unto themselves. Bishop 
Pi arson : Every particular person has a particular 
remembrance in himself as a sufficient testimony of 
his Creator, Lord, and Judge. That man which 
most peremptorily denieth God’s existence, is the 
greatest argument to himself that there is a God. 
Let Caligula profess himself an atheist, and, with 
that profession, hide his head or run under his bed, 
and when the thunder strikes his ears, and lightning 
flashes in his eyes, those terrible works of nature 
put him in mind of the power, and his own guilt, 
of the justice of God; whom, while in his wilful 
opinion he weakly denies, in his involuntary action 
he strongly asserteth. So that a Deity will either be 
granted or extorted, and, where it is not acknowl¬ 


edged, it will be manifested.—Vers. 6 and 16 
Bishop J. Taylor : There are two great days ii 
which the fate of all the world is transacted. Thh 
life is man’s day, in which man does what he please^ 
and God holds His peace. But then God shall have 
His day too, in which He shall speak, and no man 
shall answer. If we do the work of God in out 
own day, we shall receive an infinite mercy in the 
day of the Lord.—Ver. 16. My gospel. The gos¬ 
pel: 1. A voice of love (vox amoris); 2. a voics 
of challenge ( vox contestaionis) ; 8 . a voice of cer 
tainty (vox certitudinis) ; 4. a voice of persuasioi 
and invitation (vox invitationis) ; 5. a voice of de 
cision and judgment (vox judicii). —P. S.] 


Fourth Section. — The aggravated corruption of the Jew in his false teal for the law (a side-piece to the 
corruption of the Oenttle in his idolatrous worship of symbols). The fanatical and wicked method of 
ike Jews in administering the law with legal pride, and in corrupting it by false application and treach¬ 
ery—an occasion for the blasphemy of God's name among the Gentiles. 

Chap. IL 17-24. 

17 Behold, 1 [But if] thou art called [named, denominated, inovopal^q] a Jew, 
and restest in [upon] the law, 8 and masest thy boast of God [boastest in God], 

18 And knowest his will, and approvest the things that are more excellent [provest, 

19 or, discernest the things that differ], 8 being instructed out of the law; And art 
confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them which 

20 [those who] are in darkness, An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, 
which hast [having] the form [the representation, model, pattern, tijr poQtpaxjtr] 

21 of knowledge and of the truth in the law. [,—] Thou therefore which [Thou, 
then, who] teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a 

22 man should not steal, dost thou steal ? Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost 

23 thou commit sacrilege [literally, robbery of temples] ? 4 Thou that makest thy boast 
of [in] the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou God? [through 

24 the transgression of the law thou dishonourest God.]* “For the name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you,” as it is written 

[lea. 1U. 5; Seek, xxxvi. 2o], 


TEXTUAL. 

1 V«r. 17.—[Instead of the text, rec.,iS4, behold , which 1 b not snffldently sustained, read «t 94, but if, with K. A. B. 
D*. K., Pries bach, Lachmann, Tieohendorf, Bloomfield, Alford, and nearly aU the recent commentators. The reading 
ill is either a mistake, or a change for the purpose of avoiding the anaoolnthon, which, however, is more apparent than 
real. The apodoeis must be supplied (why dost thou not act accordingly , or, how great is thy responsibility ), or it may be 
found in ver. SI, by simply omitting the oar, which is often eponaleptic, resuming the thread of the sentence. So Meyer, 
who remids vers. 17-28 as the protasis, and 21, 22 as the apodoeis.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 17.—{« navavaii-g without the article, At. A. B. D 1 . The later M88. and the text . roc. insert vy 

before rrfpw, because It here clearly applies to the written Law of Moses as representing the whole Mosaic system, the 
civil and religious polity of the Jews. v6pot has here as in ver. 14 the force of a proper name. Alford: “ The article Is 
omitted, because Vihe law * is not here distributed —it is not the law itself in its entirety which is meant, hut the fad of 
having or of knowing the law:— the strict way of expressing It would perhaps be, «in the fact of possessing a law/ which, 
condensed into our lees accurate English, would be in one word, in the law : vis.,«which thou possessed.’ P. 8.] 

* Ver. 18.— (On the different interpretations of6ojctp££ct« r A Si afipovra, see the Exeg. Notes. Lange (with 
Tholnck, Fritnscne, Reiche, Rfickert, Philippi, Alford) translates : Du beurtheilest die widerstreitenden Dingo. Tholnck : 
Du profit das Unterschiedene. Tyndale : Hast experience of good and bad. Conybeare and Howson: Qivcst judgment 
upon good or evil. Robert Young, too literally: Dost approve the distinctions. But the versions of Cranmer, Geneva, 
James, Rhelms, and Am. Bible Union agree substantially with the Latin Vulg.: JProbas utiliora. So also Meyer, who 
translates: X>u billigst das VorsQgliche. Wordsworth: Thou discernest the things that are more excellent . The same 
phrase occurs, Phil. 1.10, where the E. V. renders it in the same way. Grammatically, both interpretations are correct, 
snd hence the connection must decide, facuidfctr means first to examine, to try. to prove (1 Cor. iii. 13; 1 Peter i. 7); ana 
then, as the result of examination and trial, to discern, to distinguish , and to oprrove () Cor. xvi. 8; Rom. xiv. 22). 6ta- 
hipetr is: (1.) To differ ; (2.) to differ to advantage, to excel. Hence ra Suxj^ipovra: (1.) The difference between right and 
wrong, good and bad; (2.) the excellent things, uiilia.—V. S.] 

♦ Ver. 22.—{Alford translates: Thou who abhorrest idols , dost thou rob their temples f To maintain the contrast, h« 
r ffay t (with Chrysostom. Meyer, Tholnck, and others) icpowvActc to the robbing of idol temples OuSwke ); but this w:>a ns 
mcnl age in the eves of the Jew; and hence others refer it to the temple of God in Jerusalem, see Exeg. Notes.— P. 8.] 

• ver. 28.—(Lange and Meyer take this verse as a categorical charge, resulting from the preceding questions which 
Hie J aw could not deny. This view is supported by the following y&p. xapdfiant, in the six other passages ef th. 
g. x where it occurs, is uniformly translated transgression in the E V.—P. 8.1 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


RXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The connection with the foregoing is explained 
by Tholuck [p. 110] thus: “ The Jew was already 
humbled by the proof that the Gentile was also in 
possession of the is*. But it is further charged 
upon him that hi* possession of the law has become 
a dishonor to Him who gave it to him. 1 ’ We have 
seen already that the connection oonsists in a sharp 
antithesis: a Gentile who is a Jew at heart; a Jew 
who, according to the spirit of the law, is the most 
wanton Gentile. [Estius justly calls the following 
apostrophe, “ oratio spUndida ac vehement”] 

Ver. 17. But if thou art named a Jew. There 
seems to be an anacoluthon in the following verses, 
which it was probably intended to remove by the 
reading idi. Tholuck : “ The apodosis appears to 
be wanting to the protasis, vers. 17-20.” But we 
may explain without an anacoluthon (Meyer): “ But 
if thou art called a Jew, Ac. . . . thou therefore 
(onr, ver. 21, in oonsequence of what has been said, 
who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
We would find an easier solution, if we could read 
the verbs inorofidZu and inaranainj as conjunctives 
for the formation or a hypothetical protasis; the fol¬ 
lowing indicatives would then constitute the apo¬ 
dosis. But the av is wanting to the ti. [See Textual 
Note *.]—Named. Jew was the designation of the 
Hebrew according to his religion; therefore the 
theocratic name of honor, which is also contained in 
the etymology of the word itself* ' Enoro naty 
is translated cognominarie by the Vulgate and Ben- 
gel. [Wordsworth: In — oYon<ktr\, thou hast a title 
tn addition to (ini) that which other men possess.— 
P. 8.] But the compound verb is also used in the 
sense of the simple and the name y Jov- 

iaioq was not a surname, although it might become a 
surname for the false Jew. Tholuck [Meyer, Phi¬ 
lipp^ Hodge; comp. LXX. Gen. iv. 17,25,26, and the 
classical quotations of Meyer tn loc. —P. S.L —And 
restest. Intimation of Jewish pride. Strictly: 
Thou liest on it for rest Thus the Jew abused his 
privilege; Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20.—Israel perverted into 
a false trust its ideal destination for the nations, ac¬ 
cording to Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other passages; and it 
so caricatured the single elements (which are desig¬ 
nated in the following verses) of this destination, that 
the most glaring moral contradiction took place in 
its character.—Thou makest thy boast f in God, 
as thy [exclusive] guardian God; Isa. xlv. 25 ; Jer. 
xxxL 33. [To boast or glory in God, or in Christ 
(Gal. vi. 14), is right, if it proceeds from a sense of 
our weakness and unworthiness, and a corresponding 
sense of the goodness of God, as our sure reftige and 
strength; but it is wrong if it arises from religious 
bigotry and conceit, which would monopolize the 
favor of God to the exclusion of others. Calvin: 


“ Heec igitur non cordis gloriatio , sed Ungues jeutem 
Ha fuit” The false Jewish boasting in God amount 
ed to a boasting m the flesh, against which we arc 
warned, Gal. vi. 18; 2 Cor. x. 15; Phil iiL 8. 
'JovdaUx; inavofidtfi—xai inavanatnrv] «d 

xav/docu tV form a rising climax!—P. &] 

Ver. 18. And knowest his will [to &£• 
Xrjua is emphatic.—P. S.] That is, His will as 
the inward part of the law; Eph. iii. 18, Ac.; or 
rather, the absolute will which has become manifest 
in the law.— And disceraest the things that 
differ [dox*i*aCt*<» ca porra! Three 

explanations of this expression: 1. The difference 
between right and wrong (Theodoret, Theophylact, 
Grotius, Ac., Tholuck, Philippi, and others); 2. 
what is at variance with the will of God, sinful 
(Clericus, Glflckler); 3. thou approvest the excellent 
(Vulgate: probas utiUorcL, Bengel, Meyer [Hodge]! 
According to the meaning of SscupitttHr (to be promi¬ 
nent; to be distinguished; to excel! and Ssa^igorea 
(the distinctions; the excellent), tnese different ex¬ 
planations are equally allowable; and the connec¬ 
tion must therefore determine which is the best one. 
But the explanation: thou approvest the excellent, 
is not strong enough; although Meyer sees in it 
the completion of a climax.* The Jew was, as 
the distinguishing, the sharply deciding 
between what was allowed and disallowed; he was 
skilled in the dtaxpurK xalov rt xai xaxoo, Heb. 
v. 14; the dsaoroXv avUav xai ptfiyX&r [a term 
frequently used by Philo! This explanation passes 
over into a fourth: ra dtofiioorra, the contro¬ 
versies (De Dieu, Wolf).— Being instructed. 
After his fashion he lives in the law, xarrj/ouu** 
vo<i , not xaxtixti&tu;. [Being instructed , not only 
catechetically in youth, but didactically and con¬ 
tinually by the reading and exposition of the 
Scriptures in the synagogue on the Sabbath day.— 
P. &1 

Ver. 19. And art confident. He should bt 
every thing that follows, according to Old Testament 
intimations; see Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other passages. 
So much less is there a reason why Reiche should 
find here reminiscences from the Gospels (Matt xv. 
14 ; Luke xx. 32). The corruption of Judaism con¬ 
sisted throughout in perverting the Old Testament 
attributes of the people, and of its future, into the 
literal and the carnal. From this arose also its 
proselytism (Matt, xxiii. 15! which is here de¬ 
scribed.— Guide of the blind. The Jew called 
the Gentiles blind; <rxoro?, in Isa. lx. 2, means, 
therefore, the Gentiles; and q>ox; flq anoxaXmpsp 
i&vwv, in Isa. xlix. 6, means the Jews; rrjn^o^ the 
proselytes (see Tholuck). 

Ver. 20. Form (pattern) of knowledge, 
/idff classically, ftooqtnfia ; Hesychius: 

a/rinaxKSfAOf;. [In the New Testament it occurs 
only once more—2 Tim. iii. 6—where it is opposed 


# [ rtttPP is the verbal noun from the future hophal of 
ITT, to praise, and means praised, so. Jah, God ( [Gottlob] ); 
see FOrst, Did., tub , vol. i. 491; Gen. xxix. 85 (where 
Leah, after the birth of Judah, says: “Now will I praise 
the Lord: therefore she called his name Judah ”); xlix. 
I; Rev. ii. 9. To be a Jew in this proper sense was to be¬ 
long to thi oovenant people of God seleoted for His praise. 

t jKavx«Urai (also in 1 Cor. iv. 7), like xaraxavgaewt, Rom. 
ci. IS, Si fvareu (for Si hr$\ Matt. v. 36. bbuvaaou, Luke xvi. 
26, is the original unoontraoted form for *avxf. in use with 
the poets and later prose-writers, see Wider, Oram., p. 73, 
Hh ed. The fr signifies the sphere in which the boasting 
moves, or the object of boasting, as Jr.—P. S.1 


* [So does Hodge: “To approve of what is right, la a 
higher attainment than merely to discriminate between 
good and evil.** Bat there is a difference between an in¬ 
stinctive and an intelligent approval of what is right. The 
latter is the result of reflection and discrimination, resting 
on superior knowledge, which was the peculiar advantage 
of the Jew having the touchstone of the written law and 
the continual instruction of the 8oriptures. What (mine* 
diately follows agrees better with the interpretation of 
Lange. Gamp. Textual Note P. 8.] 

t [ , to distinguish, dearly to dlaoern, also Is 

separate. From this the tom Pharisee ( Perishin , the 
Aramaic form of the Hebrew Parushtm, “ separated”) if 
derived.—P. 8 1 
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to and means the mere outward form or 

appearance. Here, on the contrary, it is the real 
representation or expression, exemplar , qffigie*. 
Grotius: forma qua rent exprtmiK —P. S.] Ac¬ 
cording to Meyer, the doctrines and commandments 
of the law itself are the form of knowledge and 
troth. We are nearer right when we remember the 
didactic impression of the Old Testament revelation 
of the law in the rabbinical tradition from which the 
Talmud subsequently arose; for the Apostle speaks 
of a fioyvoHTu; rrjq yvoxTHix;, which should be indi- 
rectly n6uq>. tiji; aXtj&ticu; b tw vo // w . (Ecume- 
nius and Olshausen, without cause, think of the typi¬ 
cal character of the Old Testament; others (with 
Theophylact) of the mere phantom of truth. The 
question is concerning an object of which the Jew 
boasts. His p6(>q>M(FtQ is indeed the gloomy anti¬ 
type of the personal incarnation of the truth in 
Christ, as in Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 25 (28) we read of 
the ao<f>ia becoming a book in the Thora. All these 
are now the characteristics of the Jew’s pretensions. 
There now follow the proofk of the contradiction in 
which he stands to himself. 

Ver 21. Thou, then, that teaohest another. 
[The virtual apodosis of ver. 17. The several 
clauses are more lively and forcible if read inter¬ 
rogatively, so as to challenge the Jew to deny the 
charge, if he dare.—P. 8.] The analogy of the fol¬ 
lowing charges to the Apostle’s judgment on the 
Gentiles lies herein: the Jews, by their pride of the 
law and by their legal orthodoxy, were led into the 
way of ruin, just as the Gentiles had been by their 
intellectual conceit indulging in symbols and myths. 
The first charge is general: Teaohest thou not 
thyself? Ps. 1. 16. After this, three specific 
charges follow in strong gradation. Meyer: (< The 
following infinitives \jtrj xAl/rrttv, t*tj no*%ivnv\ do 
not include in themselves the idea of or 
but are explained by the idea of command which is 
implied in the finite verbs” [viz., xAirrrtK, /*ot> 
The verba jubendi here are x^iWw and 
Xiymr. —P. 8.1 In the charge of stealing, there 

was undoubtedly special reference to the passion¬ 
ate and treacherous method of transacting business 
adopted by the Jews (James iv. 18); in tne charge 
of adultery, to the loose practice of divorces (Matt 
xix. 8,9; James iv. 4).—The Tal¬ 
mud charges adultery upon some of the most cele¬ 
brated Rabbins, as Akiba, Meir, Eleasar.—P. 8.] 
The strongest charge is the third: 

Ver. 22. Thou that abhorrest idols, Ac. 
BdtXvoooft a*, from fidtlvaao j, to excite dis¬ 
gust by a loathsome odor. In the religious sense, 
to abhor. The Jew called the idols BfoXvytiara 
(1 Mac. vl 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 18, niaS^Pi). Ex¬ 
planations : 1. By plundering the temples of idols 
(Chrysostom, Theophylact, and many others; Meyer, 
Philippi [Alford, Conybeare and Howson]). Tho- 
luck: “ The law, in Deut. vii. 25, forbids tne appro¬ 
priation of the gold and silver ornaments of the 
images of gods; and in the paraphrase of this pro¬ 
hibition in Josephus ( Antiq . iv. 8,10), express refer¬ 
ence is made to the robbing of heathen temples. 
Acts xix. 86, 37, shows that the Jews had the 
name of committing such an offence.” [The objec¬ 
tion to this view is, that the Jew, attaching no 
tacredness to the temples of idols, regarded the de¬ 
spoiling of heathen temples as no sacrilege, but sim¬ 
ply as robbery, which might be justified under certain 
circumstances.—P. 8.]. 2. bgotrvXtb in the figura¬ 


tive sense: profanatio mqjestatis divina (Calvin 
Luther, Bengel, Kdllner).* 3. Embezzlement of 
taxes [tithes and offerings] for their own templi 
(Pelagius, Grotius [Ewald, Wordsworth, and others; 
comp. Mai. i. 8, 12, 14; iii. 8-10j ). To the charge 
of robbing heathen temples, the idea of pollution— 
which this robbery carries with it—may also be add¬ 
ed, as is done by Meyer. But it seems strange that 
the Apostle should have established, on isolated oc¬ 
currences of such robbery, so general and fearful a 
charge. As in the charges: “ Thou stealest, thou 
committest adultery,” he had not merely in mind 
occasional great transgressions, but also the univer¬ 
sal exhibitions of Jewish avarice and concupiscence^ 
so we must also here accept a more general and 
spiritual significance of his accusation. We must 
indeed suppose here transgressions that were an 
occasion of offence to the Gentiles; and Luther goes 
much too far in spiritualizing the cbaige: “ Thou 
art a robber of God; for it is God’s honor that all 
those who rely on good works would take from 
Him.” But the worst outrage on the temple, accord¬ 
ing to John ii. 19, consisted in the crucifixion of 
Christ (comp. James v. 6). It was therefore as a sign 
of judgment that the temple in Jerusalem itself was 
desecrated by the Jews in every possible way before its 
destruction. In a wider sense, the transgression of 
the Jews consisted in their causing, by their fanati¬ 
cism, not only the downfall of the temple, but in 
frivolously abusing and insulting the sanctuaries of 
Gentiles, and, where occasion offered, in converting 
their treasures into spoils and articles of commerce. 

Ver. 28. Thou that makest thy boast in 
the law. Since this judgment is the result of the 
foregoing question, Meyer has good reason for read¬ 
ing this verse not as a question, but as a categorical 
impeachment This is supported by the yap in ver. 
24. 

Ver. 24. For the name of God. That is, the 
Gentiles judged the religion of the Jews by the scan¬ 
dalous conduct of the Jews themselves, and thus 
were led to blaspheme their God, Jehovah. The 
Jews boasted of the law (which, Baruch iv. 8, is 
termed « do*a rov *7axo>/9), and reflected disgrace 
on the lawgiver. For the Jews, the Apostle here 
seals again his declaration, by concluding with a 
quotation from the Old Testament—Isa. Iii. 5 : “ My 
name continually every day is blasphemed ” [in the 
Septuagint: S? vftai; ftianavroq to ovof/d fov fiXcur 
ipmnPtcu b cok lAv#or*]- C°mp. Ezek. xxxvl 28: 
11 1 will sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the heathen, which ye have profaned in the 
midst of them.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . The Apostle now passes over from his indirect 
representation of the corruption in Judaism, which 
he had given from a general point of view, vers. 
10-16, to paint its life-picture from experience. In 
chap. iii. 10-19, he proves that the Old Testament 
had already testified to the corruption of the Jewish 
people. But this description of the actual corrop* 
tion must be distinguished from the sketch of th# 
original transgression, chap. v. 12 if., and from the 
development in part of the judgment of hard-heart 
edness, chaps, ix. and x. 

* [Bo Hodge: 14 The essence of idolatry was proftnatioi 
of God; of this the Jew** were In a high degree guilt* 
They had made His house a den of thieves.”—P. 8.1 
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2. The description of the corruption in Judaism 
presents only legalistic features, as +he account of 
Gentile corruption presents Antinomian features. In 
the former case, the disfiguration of religion pro¬ 
ceeded from legal conceit, while in the latter it arose 
from the conceit of wisdom; the root of pride is 
therefore common to both lines of corruption. The 
self-contradiction of the Gentiles was developed 
thus: he, the pretended wise man, becomes a fool 
by disfiguring his symbolical religion of nature; 
with all his self-glory, he becomes a worshipper of 
the creature, and loses the dignity of his human 
body ; with all his deification of nature, he sinks 
thereby into abominable unnaturalness; with all his 
efforts for vigor of life and enthusiasm, he sinks more 
and more into the degradation of wicked characters; 
and finally, with all his better knowledge, he orna¬ 
ments and varnishes sin theoretically and aestheti¬ 
cally. The self-contradiction of the Jew, on the other 
hand, developed itself thus: he, the pretended teacher 
of the nations, becomes an Antinomian blasphemer, 
by the perversion of his religion of revelation and 
law, while he teaches others, and not himself^ and, 
by a succession of transgressions of the law, goes so 
far as to profane sacred things, by abusing and rob¬ 
bing the temples (see Matt. xxi. 18). To the prof¬ 
anation of the temple was added that of the high- 
priesthood, which reached its climax in Caiaphas. 
Likewise the ministry of the Jew was thoroughly 
profaned by proselytism and falsification of the law, 
and his religiousness was converted into a cloak for 
hypocrisy. 

3. The fanatic grows ever more profane by the 
consistency of his course of conduct-—a despiser of 
the substantial possessions of religion. Church his¬ 
tory furnishes numerous examples, how fanatics of 
the churchly as well as unchurchly type become at 
last, out of pretended saints, profkners and robbers 
of the temple. 

4. Priests and preachers have certainly corrupted 
religion as often as philosophers have corrupted wis¬ 
dom, politicians the State, jurists the law, Ac. 

5. The dogmatic and legalistic spirit of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, too, which, in a better form, was really a 
“ teacher of the blind,” has finally gone so far as to 
present the greatest variety of religious and moral 
hindrances to modern Gentiles. It is not without 
serious significance, therefore, that the Epistle to the 
Romans contains this very section. 


HOMELETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The false zeal for the law practised by the Jews 
as occasion for blaspheming the name of God by the 
Gentiles: so far as, 1. such false zeal knows God’s 
will; but, 2. wantonly transgresses it (vers. 17-24). 
—The mere name of Christianity goes no further 
than the name of Judaism (vers. 17-24).—Do not 
depend upon your orthodoxy, if you do not act right 
by faith (vers. 17-24).—Notwithstanding brilliant 
knowledge, one is a bad teacher if he does not 
do what he knows (vers. 17-24). — Blasphemy of 
the name of God (ver. 24).—God’s name has already 
been often blasphemed among the heathen (and Mo¬ 
hammedans) because of Christians. Proof: 1. From 
Ihe outrages of persons professing Christianity in the 
Middle Ages (Charlemagne, and the Saxons, the 
Brethren of the Sword, the Spaniards in America, 
fcc.); 2. from the abuses in trade in the present time 
(the slave trade, opium trade, sandal-wood trade). 


Starks: When one does any thing which has 
ever so good appearance, it is sin if it does not come 
from faith (ver. 18) —Theological learning is by ns 
means enough for a teacher, when he is not taught 
in the school of the Holy Spirit (ver. 20).—That 
teacher cannot be an example of good works who 
con only say of himself: a Judge according to my 
words, and not according to my deeds” (ver. 21).— 
Boasting and vain-glory—the manner, alas, of many 
Christians! (ver. 23.)— Cramer : The titles and 
names of honor that we may possess should be to 
us a continual reminder to conduct ourselves in har¬ 
mony with such titles (ver. 17).— Nova Bibl. Tub .; 
Oh, how many external privileges a soul can have 1 
Communion in the true Church, knowledge of God 
and His word, of His will and His works, the best 
instruction, a skilful sense of the difference between 
good and evil; and yet, in spite of all this, it can 
be at fault, and quite removed from the inner fellow, 
ship with God (ver. 17).—Look, teacher 1 You must 
commence with yourself; you must first be your 
own teacher, guide, and chastiser; first preach to 
your own self, first break your own will, and perform 
what you preach. But to desire to guide, discipline, 
and control others, and yet steal and commit adultery 
yourself, Ac.—that will enter in judgment against 
you. Oh, how great is this corruption 1 (ver. 20.)— 
Quesnel : Oh, how rare a thing it is to be learned 
without being proud 1 (ver. 19). 

Hkubnbr: There is a false and a true boasting 
on the part of a believer in revelation. He does it 
falsely when he imagines, 1. that he thereby makes 
himself more acceptable to God; 2. that merely hav¬ 
ing and knowing ore sufficient, without practice; 
3. when, at the same time, he despises others. He 
boasts properly when, 1. he gives God all the glory; 
2. makes use of the revealed truth; 3. does not de¬ 
spise others (ver. 17).—It is a great grace when God 
gives a tender conscience (ver. 18).—To know the 
right, is in the power of every Christian; and sin does 
not consist in ignorance or misunderstanding, but has 
its root in the will (ver. 19).—Melancholy contradic¬ 
tion between knowledge and deeds (vers. 21-23).— 
The honor of Christianity is dependent upon us.— A 
holy life is the final vindication of faith (ver. 24). 

Be88er: Legalists, who would be righteous by 
their works, deprive the law of its spiritual clear¬ 
ness (ver. 17). 

Lange : The internal self-contradiction between 
knowledge and disposition extends to external life: 

1. As self-contradiction between word and deed; 

2. between the vocation and the discharge of it; 

3. between destination to the welfare of the world, 
and degeneration, on the contrary, to the misery of 
the world.—The teacher of the law in olden times, 
and the (religious) teacher of the law in recent days 
—the offence of modern Gentiles. 

[Burkitt: Vers. 17-20. Learn: 1. That per¬ 
sons are very prone to be proud of church privi¬ 
leges, glorying in the letter of the law, but not con¬ 
formed to its spirituality either in heart or life; and 
2. that gifts, duties, and supposed graces, are the 
stay and staff which hypocrites lean on. The duties 
which Christ has appointed, are the trust and rest 
of the hypocrite; but Christ Himself is the trust 
and rest of the upright.—Vers. 21-24. It is 
much easier to instruct and teach others, tnan to be 
instructed ourselves; 2. it is both sinful and shame¬ 
ful to teach othera the right way, and to go in the 
wrong ourselves. While this is a double fault in t 
private person, it is inexcusable in the teacher 
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S. the name of God suffers by none so much as by 
those who preach and press the duties of Christian¬ 
ity upon otters, but do not practise them them¬ 
selves. The sins of teachers are teaching sins. 
Lord, let all that administer unto Thee in holy things 
consider that they have not only their own sins to 
account for, but also the sins of their people, if 
committed by their profligate example.— Matthew 
Henry : The greatest obstructors of the success of 
the Word, are those whose bad lives contradict their 
good doctrine; who in the pulpit preach so well, 
that it is a pity they should ever come out; and out 
of the pulpit live so ill, that it is a pity they should 
ever come in.— Doddridge : We pity the Gentiles, 
and we have reason to do it; for they are lamenta¬ 
bly blind and dissolute: but let us take heed lest 
those appearances of virtue which are to be found 
among some of them condemn us, who, with the let¬ 


ter of the law and the gospel, and with the solemc 
tokens of a covenant relation to God, transgress Hit 
precepts, and violate our engagements to Him, sc 
turning the means of goodness and happiness into 
the occasion of more aggravated guilt and misery.— 
Clarke: Ver. 17. It is the highest honor to be 
called to know God's name, and be employed in His 
service.— Hodge (condensed): The sins of the pro. 
fessing people of God are peculiarly offensive tc 
Him, and injurious to our fellow-men.—The sins and 
refuges of men are alike in all ages.—Were it ever 
so certain that the church to which we belong is the 
true, apostolic, universal Church, it remains no less 
certain, that without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.— Barnes: It matters little what a man's 
speculative opinions may be; his practice may do 
far more to disgrace religion, than his profession does 
to honor it—J. F. H-] 


Chapter EL 25-29.—IIL 1-20. 

Fifth Section. —The external Judaism of the letter , and the internal Judaism of the spirit The 
objective advantage of historical Judaism. The subjective equali y of Jews and Gentiles before 
the law of God, according to the purpose of the law itself—to bring about the knowledge of sin. (The 
**tility of circumcision;—an accommodation to the need of salvation by the knowledge of sin. The 
circumcision which becomes uncircumcision, and the uncircumcision which becomes circumcision ; or, 
the external Jew possibly an internal Gentile, while the external Gentile may be an internal Jew. Not 
the mere possession of the law , but fidelity to the law, is of avail. The latter does not create pride 
of the law , but knowledge of sin—that is, the need of salvation. The advantage of circumcision there¬ 
fore consists in this, that to the Jew were committed the oracles of God—that taw by which all men 
are represented in the guilt of sin. Sin, as acknowledged guilt, represented in contrast with the law.) 

Chap. IL 25-29. 

25 For circumcision verily [indeed] profiteth, if thou keep [keepest] the law: but 
if thou be [art] a breaker [transgressor] of the law, thy circumcision is made [has 

26 become, or, is turned into] uncircumcision. Therefore, if the uncircumcision 
[•o called, i .the imeinmmeised] keep the righteousness [decrees, commandments, moral 
requirements, dixcudfiataj of the law, shall [will] not his uncircumcision be 

27 counted for circumcision ? And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, 
if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by 1 the letter and circumcision dost trans¬ 
gress the law ? [He who is uncircumcised by nature, if he fulfils the law, will 
even judge thee, who, with the letter and circumcision, dost transgress the 

28 law.]* For he is not a Jew, which [who] is one outwardly; neither is that 

29 circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: But he is a Jew, which [whol 
is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, ana 
[emit and] not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God. 


Chap. IIL 1-20. 


1 What advantage then hath [What, then, is the advantage ofl the Jew? 

2 or what profit is there [what is the benefit] of circumcision ? Much every 
way: chiefly, [First, indeed,] * because that unto them were committed [they 

8 — t. the Jew* —were entrusted with, imtmvihjGar] the oracles of God. For 
what [What, then,] 4 if some did not believe [were faithless] ? shall their un 
belief [faithlessness, or, unfaithfulness] make the faith of God without effect 
4 [destroy, or, nullify the faithfulness of God] ? * God forbid : [Let it not bo!] * 
yea, let God be true, but every man a liar; as it is written, u That thou might- 
est [mayest] be justified in thy sayings, and mightest [mayest] overcome when 
6 thou art judged ” T [ps.ii.4l. But if our unrighteousness commend [dotk 
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establish] * the righteousness of God, what shall we say ? Is God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance [who is inflicting, or, bringing down, the wratl ^ b tmqxQtot 
rip boyrp] ? 9 ft speak as a man [after the manner of men, xarct av&Q(onov\\ 

0 God forbid: [Let it not be!] for then how shall God judge the world: 

7 For [But] if 19 the truth [oovenant-faithfuiness] of God hath more abounded through 
my lie [was made the more conspicuous oy means of my falsehood, unfaithful* 
ness] unto his glory [ohap. v. ao] ; why yet [still, any longer] am I also judged as 

8 a sinner? And not rather, (as we be [are] slanderously [blasphemously] re 
ported, and as some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come ? 1 
whose damnation [condemnation, judgment] 19 is just. 

9 What then? are we better than they f 19 No, in no wise [Not at allJ 
for we have before proved [charged] both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 

10 ho be] all under sin; As it is written, 44 There is none righteous, no, not one: 

11 There is none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. 

12 They are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; there 

18 is none that doeth good, no, not one ” [pb. xi*. i-a]. 14 44 Their throat is an open 

sepulchre; 19 with their tongues the y h ave used deceit; the poison of asps U 

14 under their lips” [?«.▼.•; «i. a]. 19 44 Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitter- 

15, 10 ness ” [p*. x. 7J : lT 44 Their feet are swift to shed blood: Destruction and 

17 misery are in their ways: And the way of peace have they not known” 

18 [iea. lix. 7, 8] : 19 44 There is no fear of God tefore their ejes ” [pb. xmnri. i]. 19 

19 Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it saith to them whc 
are under the law: that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 

20 become guilty before God. [,1 Therefore [because] by 99 the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh be justified [by works of the law no flesh (*•no paeon) shall 
(can) be declared righteous] in his sight: 91 for [. For] by the law is the 
knowledge of sin [comes a knowledge of sin]. 


TEXTUAL. 


* Ver. 27.—(The E. V. here, as often, follow Beaa, who translates Std, per . which is its fundamental me a nin g whan 
It rnlee the genitive. But here it expr e sse s the state or the drcamatanoes under whioh the transgression takes nlaoe— 
i. with or in tpiU of, notwithstanding, the written law and circumcision; comp. 8c* vwopovjk, with patience; 8c iepo 
gewnat^while in drcumdsion, Bom. iv. 11; 8cd wpooeifiparot, with offence, xiv. 20; and Winer, Gramm., 7th ed* p 

* Ver. 27.—I Lange, with Erasmus, Luther, Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, Tholuck (ed. 5\ Alford, and others, takes 
▼er. 27 to be categorical, and makes a period after “law.” Henoe apt vel is emphatically put first, and aot has the 
sense of even: Tea, verily, he will even condemn you. The E. V. regards ver. 27 as a continuation of the question in 
ver. 26, and supplies ob\l before apcvsc. So also Fritesohe, Olshausen, Luther, Philippi, Ewald, Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 2 .—[Upwrov pir v dp. K. A. D.* K. L, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lange, insert yip, namely, after p4r; 
B. D. # 0., Vulg., 8yr., Lacnxnann, omit it. wpStrov, first, in the first place, is not followed bv tecondly, Ac.; oomp. 
wpmror fidr, i. 8. To avoid the anaooluthon, Calvin translates : prmcipue; Ben : primarium iUua esL 8o also the B. V. 
and Dr. Lange.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 8.—f Tt yip ; a phrase used to start an objection for the purpose of answering it, or to vindicate a previous 
assertion; oomp. Phil. i. 18.—P. 8.J 

* Ver. 3.— [itviormrar—avurria—wlorir, should be rendered so as to retain the paronomasia. Lange : Dmn wief 
Wenn etliche dm QtaubenMrrue brechen, soltte ihr Treubruch die Trent Qottes astfhebent —P. 8.J 

* Ver. 4.—[Or, Far b* it, far from it, by no mean*; Vulg., absit; German : e* werde nicht, or (Luther, Lange), das 
sec feme! The phrase, m ij yiroiro, is an expression of strc.ng denial or pious horror, corresponding to the Hebrew 

(Gen. xliv. 17 : Jos. xxii. 29; 1 Sam. xx. 2), and occurs fourteen times in Paul’s Epistles—ten times in Bomans 
(Hi. 4, 6, 31; vi. 2, 15; vii. 7, 13: ix. 14; xi. 1, 11), three times in Galatians (ii. 17; iii. 21; vi. 14), and onoe in 1 Cor. 
vi. 15; but elsewhere in the N. T. only Luke xx. 16. It is also used by Polybius, Aldan, and the later Greek writers. 
The God foi bid of the Authorised Version (like the German Gotl beh&'e, Qott bewahre) is almost profane, though veiy ex¬ 
pressive, and in keeping with old English usage; for we find it lu all the earlier E. Vv., including that of wiclit, and 
also that of Rheiras. Wordsworth’s rendering : “ H-nv^n forbid that this should be so,** is hardly au improvement. 
Bemember the third commandment, as explained by Christ, Matt. v. 34.—P. 8.) 

T Ver. 4.—[Or, in Thy jiuigiug, when Thou judg-'st, as the E. V. baa it in Pb. li. 4. The active rendering of he tj 
nplreoSa t (middle, in the sense of litigare) corresponds to the Hebrew TJSEQial, Ps. li. 4 (oomp. ULX.; Job xiii. 
19; Isa. xliii. 26 ; Jot. ii. 85 : Matt. v. 40; l Cor. vi. t, »*), and is defended in'this passage by Beaa, Bengel, Tholuck, 
Meyer, and Ewald; while Vulg., Luther, Lange, Hodge, Ac., prefer the passive rendering: when Thou art judoed. 8m 
Mmeg. Note*. The quotation is from the penitential Psalm ox David, oompoaed after his double crime of afiertssy Mi 
murder, and reads In Hebrew thus: 


UfoteBy: 


•'mips Tprxa 
tjwa p^xn "issb 
nsuy 

44 To Thee, Thee only, I have sinned. 

And done the evil in Thine eyes, 

In order tha* Thou mayest be just in Thy speaking, 
And pure in Thy judging.” 
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Paul Nows the translation of (he Septuagint, which renders p'HXFI by iucambgt (that Thou xnayest be justified—i. e. 
be acootmted, deolared just), substitutes vucjogs (that Thou mayest oouquer, prevail judicially in Thy cause) for n£U3 
*be deer, pure), and takes the active 7JOK32I in the passive, or more probably in the middle eeiiae, hr rf xpivsobat ov. 
The sentiment is not materially altered.' T?he apostles, in their citations, frequently depart from the letter of the 
Hebrew, being careful only to give the mind of the Holy Spirit.—P. 8.] 

* Ver. 5.—(SwurnTju, to make stand with, to place together ( consdtuo, coUoco ); arid thenoe of persons, to introduce, (a 
commend by letter (xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1); trop., to set forth, to make conspicuous, to prove ; so here, and Bom. v. 8, 
wrtonjn vqv . . . ayhwnv ; 2 Cor. vi. 4, awurmrret lovrodf m Ooov Uixoroe ; Gal. ii. 18, wapafihnpr Ipavrbv ovriormu, 
and often in Polybius, Philo, :md Josephus.—P. S.1_ 

* Ver. 5.—(Cod. Sin. 1 adds avrov after bpy^v, Mis wrath. The other authorities omit it. The article before bp yf» 
points to the well-known wrath on the day ox judgment, and In the moral government of the world.—P. 8.) 

is Ter. 7.—(Theusual reading is} «i y dp: but Cod. Sin. reads, «i 84. Lange, in his translation, reads, teen* 
wSmlieh: but in the Emeg. Notes: toenn abet. See his explanation of the difficult passage.—P. 8.1 

11 ver. 8.—(Dr. Lange makes a period after come, and translates: And so lei us by no means — as we are blasphemously 
charged, and as some pretend that we ray—do evil, that good may come / The condemnation of such is Just . See the Exeg. 
Notes . But nearly all the commentators regard ver. 8 as a continuation of the question ooxmnenoed in ver. 7, and 
assume an'irregularity of construction. IImwmmw, then, instead of being oonneoted with sal (ri)pij at the beginning ol 
ver. 8. is oonneoted by on with the preceding A4y«tr. 11 And why do we not rather say, as we are blasphemously re¬ 
ported (fihmo^iso^fie0a\, and as some give out that we do my, ‘Let us do the evil things (tA kojcA), that the good ones 
V* ayaML) may oome !* -whose judgment is just.”—P. 8.) 

14 Ver. 8.—(Conybeare and Howson: Of such men the doom is jusL Kplpa occurs twenty-eight times in the N. T. 
and la generally correctly rendered: judgment, in the E. V. The word damnation, in old English, was used in the sense 
of condemnation, censure, but is now equivalent to: condemnation to everlasting punishment , or state qf everlasting pun- 
iskmenL Henoe the E. V. here conveys a false meaning to the popular reader, as also in Bom. xiiL 2 (“ shall receive to 
theznstivmjFa^sncn^’ i^e., here temporal punishment by the magistrate) and 1 Cor. xi. 29 ( 4 ‘eateth and dxinketh judg- 

ia Ver. 9 .—wpoaarixopsv wepuro&r is a gloss [D. # G., Syr. On the different interpretations of oomp. 

the Easeg. Notes. vpo(p», in the active voioe, means: to hold before, or intransitively, to surpass, to eased; m the middle 
vetoe : to hold before ends tdf— either literally, 4. e., a shield, or figuratively, in the sense, louse as a pretest ; in the 
roeetve voice z to be svrvassed. —P. 8.1 

14 Vera. 10-12.<-^lSendvereion of Pe. xlv. 1-8 firom the Hebrew: 

44 A fool hath said in his heart, 

4 There is no God. 9 
They are corrupt, 

They have done abominable (hinge, 

There is not a doer of good. 

Jehovah from the heavens 

Hath looked on the ohildren of men. 

To see if there is a wise one, seeking God. 

The whole have turned aside. 

Together they have beoome worthless: 

These is not a doer of good, not even one. 99 —P. 11 

14 Ver. 1I-—(Pa. v. 9, aooording to the Hebrew: 

44 There Is no stability io their mouth; 

Their heart is full of mischief; 

An open grave is their throat; 

Their tongues they make smooth.* 9 —P. 8.] 

44 Ver. 1A—(Pe. axL 8 in Hebrew: 

44 They have sharpened their tongues as a serpe nt ; 

Poison of an adder is under their lips.**—P. &.] 

14 Ver. 14.—(Ps. x. 7: 

44 Hie mouth is fall of oaths. 

And deoeit, and fraud.”—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 11-17.—[Prom Isa. lix. 7, 8, which reads literally: 

44 Their feet run to do evil, 

And they haste to shed innocent blood; 

Their thoughts are thoughts of Iniquity: 

Wasting and destruction are in their highways; 

A way of peace they have not known, 

And there is no judgment in their paths. 

Their paths they have made perverse for themselves; 

No treader In it hath known peaoe.**—P. 8.] 


94 Ver. 18.—(Ps. xxxvi 1: 

. 44 The transgression of the wicked 

Is affirming within my heart: 

4 Pear of God is not before his eyes.* **—P. 8.] 

•• Ver. 20.—[ A 1 4 r t may mean, (1.) 8c* 8 re, propter quod, quarn ob reft, quart, we s shaVb, wesswegen, on account tf 
which thing , wherefore (relative), or. in the beginning of a period, desshalb, fter^ore—indicating a conclusion from pro. 
ceding premises. This is the prevailing, though not exclusive meaning, amour the Greek elastics; while in the N. T. 
lid is always used in this sense. (2.) 8th rovro 8n } proptsrea quod, desshalb weU, on this account that, or simply 8m, quia, 
ftam, because, for—assigning a reason for a preceding assertion. Both views suit the connection, but the latter is more 
consistent with the uniform use of this particle in the N. T., and is adopted by the majority of modern commentators, 
■Iso by Meyer, Lange, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge. Henoe a oomma only should be put after #c$. Airfn ooours 
twenty-two times in the N. T. The authorised E. V. translates it eight times for, thirteen times because, and only onoe 
therefore— vis., in our passage, following Bern (propterea). See the passages in 8ohmid-Bruder** Omcordantim , and ir 
The Englishman*s Qrtek Concordance, and the Textual Note on Bom. 1. 19.—P. 8.] 

ti ver. 20.—-fif ipymr v6pov ov ittcat»9ijoer at whoa ohp$ iruwtov avrov, probably in allusion te 
Pa ffgHK 2, LXa. : 8m ov SwaisihfnrM inserthr oov was Cmv. The negation belongs not to wioa. but to the verb, aooord* 
big to a Hebraizing syntactic connection. 44 All flesh mail not be justified** as 44 nobody shall be justified.** Oomp. 
Matt. xxi v. 22: ok a* iohhq whoa oip$.— P. 8.] 
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KXBOSTIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Survey. —1. The use of circumcision. Its two¬ 
fold operation, according to the conflicting conduct 
of the Jews. Its spiritual significance, by which the 
Gentile can be a Jew, and the Jew a Gentile; vers. 
25-29: 2. The objective advantage of historical Ju¬ 
daism. The authority of the Word of God, which 
remains established by virtue of God’s faithfulness 
to His covenant, though many of the Jews become 
unfaithful. By this unfaithfulness they must even 
cause the glory of God’s faithfulness to abound. 
Nevertheless, the unfaithful are responsible for their 
guilt, and the application of the sin of unfaithful¬ 
ness to the glory of God would be a wicked trans¬ 
gression ; chap, iii. 1-8. 8. The subjective equality 

of the Jews with the Gentiles. In a subjective rela¬ 
tion, the former have no advantage, since, according 
to the witnesses of the Old Testament, they are in 
a severe condemnation. The conclusion: All the 
world stands guilty before God; vers. 9-20.—The 
whole section contains, briefly, the three points: 
1. Circumcision (Judaism) is conditionally either an 
advantage, or not; 2. as flu* as the designed mission 
of Judaism was concerned, it was an advantage; 
B. from the conduct of the Jews, as opposed to the 
righteousness of God, it was no advantage. 


Fikst PAXioftiPH (nu. 25-29). 

Ver. 25. For oircumoision Indeed profiteth 
(or availeth). After the Apostle has portrayed the 
corruption of the Jews, he comes to the objection 
of Jewish theology, or also to the argument from 
the theocratic standpoint: What, then, is the pre¬ 
rogative of circumcision ? Does not circumcision, as 
God’s covenant promise, protect and sustain the 
Jews? Answer: The advantage of circumcision is 
(according to the nature of a covenant) conditional. 
It is actually available (not merely useful); it accom¬ 
plishes its complete work when the circumcised keep 
the law. Plainly, circumcision here falls under the 
idea of a covenant. It is a mark of the covenant 
of the law, by which God will fulfil His promise to 
the Jew on condition that the Jew keep the law (see 
Exod. xix. 7, 8; Deut. xxvi 16). But afterward 
the circumcision of God is made prominent as ffwfi 
institution ; it remains in force, though a part of the 
Jews become faithless to the covenant relation. But 
this rests upon its inner nature or symbolical signifi¬ 
cance, as a promise and pledge of the circumcision 
of the heart; that is, a continual sincerity and hearti¬ 
ness in the fulfilment of the law (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 
6 ; Jer. iv. 4 ; Col. it 11; Acts vii 51: “ Uncir- 
cumcised in heart and ears”). The consequence is, 
that the one who is circumcised is received into the 
people of the covenant. But the idea of the people 
of the covenant gradually becomes more profound, 
just as that of the covenant and the new birth itself, 
as the time of their fulfilment in the New Testament 
approaches. It is from this point of view that the 
following discussion must also be explained.—It is 
of that is, it accomplishes what it should ac¬ 
complish according to its original idea.—If thou 
keep the law. Here the question is plainly not 
concerning the perfect fulfilment of the law in the 
Jewish sense (Tholuck); which is opposed by vers. 
26 and 15. Nor can the Apostle anticipate here so 
toon the New Testament standpoint of faith, accord¬ 


ing to which believers alone, including those from 
the Gentiles, have the real circumcision. He thee* 
fore means the fulfilment of the law according to 
the measure of sincerity and heartiness by which 
either Jew or Gentile is prepared to obey the truth 
of the gospel (vers. 7, 8). —But if thou art a 
transgressor. One of the mystical expositions of 
the Pentateuch, Shamoth Kabbah (from about the 
6th century), expresses the same thought in the 
same figurative dfapery: “ The heretics and the urn 
godly in Israel should not say, ( Because we are dr* 
cumcised, we do not descend to the Gehenna.’ What 
does God do? He sends His angels, and brings 
back their uncircumcision, so that they descend to 
Gehenna” (Tholuck).* The expressions transgrm* 
sor and uncircumcision were especially terrible to 
the Jews. Uncircumcision was the peculiar charao* 
teristic of the impurity of heathendom, as circum¬ 
cision denoted the consecration and holiness of the 
Jewish people. But here it is stated, not merely 
that uncircumcision takes the place of circumcision, 
but that circumcision actually becomes uncircumcis¬ 
ion. That is, the unbelieving Jew becomes virtually 
a Gentile. [What is here said of Jewish circum¬ 
cision, is equally applicable to Christian baptism: it 
is a great blessing to the believer, as a sign and seal 
of the New Covenant, and a title to all its privi- 
leges, but it avails nothing, yea, it is turned into a 
curse, by the violation of the duties implied in this 
covenant—P. S.] 

Ver. 26. Therefore, if the uncircumcision. 
The Apostle here uses the Jew’s mode of expres¬ 
sion. * stxqoft variety uncircumcision , stands in the 
first clause of the sentence as an abstract term for 
the concrete axco/ito rov, uncircumcised ; henoe the 
a i* top [t. e., or such an axpo/?t*rTo<>*] after the sec¬ 
ond axQOp vox ia ).f — Ta duatw^ara too 
vofiov. The requirements of the law in essential 
matters , as ra top vo/a., ver. 14; as they can be 
observed by the Gentile also. [The moral require¬ 
ments, not the ceremonial, among which circum¬ 
cision was the very first The E. V. here mistakes 
d^xalopa for dixcuoavmj. —P. S.] Be counted for 
circumcision. He shall be accepted as a Jew who 
is obedient to the law (Matt viii. 11; 1 Cor. vii 19; 
Gal. v. 6). The clause is supposed by Philippi to 
apply to the Proselytes of the Gate. But these have 
ceased to be Gentiles in the full sense of the word. 
The point here throughout is not concerning the 
form, but the disposition. Fritzsche refers the 
future [XoyHTthqafTou] to the final judgment; but 
Meyer, and others, regard it as applying to the 
abstract future: “As often as the question con¬ 
cerns justification.” Assuredly the Aposile hat 


* [Rabbi Berechias, in Shemoth Babb., fbl. 188, col. IS: 
“ Nr hmretici et apostates et tmpii ex Israeliti* dicant: quands 
quidem circumcisi sumus , in infernum non descendimus. Quid 
agit Deus S. B. t Mittit angeium et praputia eorum altrahit, 
ita id ipsis in infernum descendant ” Attrahere , or adducert 
prsepitium , means an much as to obliterate the dream sto¬ 
lon, or to become nndrcumcisod. It was done by apostate 
Jews at the time of the Maccabees, under the penecutiaot 
of Antiochns Epiphanes; 1 Maoo. i. 15; Josephus, Antiq. 
xii 6, $ 2. Tt was a common Jewish opinion, that circum¬ 
cision, as such, saves from hell. Rabbi Menaehem {Comm, 
on the B. of Moses , fol. 43, col. 8): “ Our Rabbins have 
said, that no circumcised man will see hell." Mrdrasdk 
TiUin (f 7, c. 2): “ God swore to Abraham, that no one who 
was circumcised should be sent to hell.*' See these, ard 
similar passages, In Schdttgen and Etoenmenger {Bntdedttes 
Judenthum ii. p. 339 f.)—P. 8J 

t [The reverse is the case, John viii. 44: 4 n * rn W 4rrl 
mu. 6 wa-nip atrrov, where the abstract noun must 

be supplied from the concrete dttvwnp. Omro. Winer 
Qramm., pp. 131, 132, 6th ed —P. 8.1 
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ilmdy in mind the definite fixture, the day when 
the gospel is preached. 

Ver. 27. And he who Is unoircmmfligod by 
nature [is pvtrtwq belongs to axpofivarit *, 
not to rtXovffa] will judge thee [ x^*?#*, rise 
np in judgment by his example; comp. Matt xii. 
41, 42, where xaraxoirw is used]. Analogies to 
this bold word can be round in the Gospels, Matt iil 
2 ; Till 11; xii. 41, and others; and even back in 
the Old Testament The sentence is read by many 
as a question, as the previous verse; while the ov%i 
Is again supplied in thought before x£*?t» (Rfick- 
ert, Tholuck [in the earlier editions, but not in die 
fifth.—P. S.1, Lachmann, and others). On the con¬ 
trary, as a declaration, it is a definite answer and 
conclusion to ver. 26 (Luther, Erasmus, De Wette, 
Meyer).— Unoiroumoised by nature. The Gen¬ 
tile as he is by virtue of his natural birth, as is the 
Jew no lees. The lx pva *wq is erroneously made 
by Koppe to relate to to* to*. rdovaa; still 
more artificial is Olshausen’s explanation: u The 
Gentile world observing the law without higher aid.” 
—Who with the letter [dux y^d/t^arocl. 
The d*d reminds us of the declaration in chap. vn. 
11: “ For sin, taking occasion by the command¬ 
ment, deceived me, and by it slew me ” (CEcume- 
niua, Beza, and others). Tet it should be urged 
here, as Meyer properly remarks, that such a Jew, 
in spite of the law, transgresses it But that he be¬ 
comes a transgressor and not merely 

a tinner (dpo^twLfc), rests upon the fact that he is 
in possession and knowledge of the law (chap. v. 
.IS, 14). The expression y^dfi/sa defines the law 
in its specific character as written law [not in a dis¬ 
paraging sense, in opposition to nvtvpa] ; ofarcum- 
dsion \n r q sr o p.rj) is the appropriate obligation 
to the same. 

Ver. 28. For he is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly. We here have a succession of 
brief utterances \breviloouentia)* Meyer translates: 
“ For not he who is a Jew externally, is a [genuine] 
Jew.” This means, in complete expression (accord¬ 
ing to De Wette and others): “Not the one who is a 
Jew externally is a Jew, that is, is on that account 
already a Jew internally, or a true Jew.” Thus, 
also, the second clause of the verse should be un¬ 
derstood : Neither is the circumcision which is ex¬ 
ternal in the flesh, genuine circumcision; the exter¬ 
nal sign is not the reality: it is the symbolical mask 
of the reality. Tholuck: u Mark xii. 88, as well 
as other examples, prove that this view was not un¬ 
known to the Scribes.” Tet even this, and the ex¬ 
pression quoted from the Talmud— 1 The Jew con- 


* [In rer. 28 the subject is incomplete, and must be sup¬ 
plied from the predicate thus: ov yip 4 4k rtf +<u*p *5 [*Iov- 
’IovSalof [Ik ry xpvimp, or, AAiyfurfc] wnr, ovN 4 k 
ry ^aKcpy, 4 k aap*l fveptro/dd wepwop^i [dAijdtinf iartv]. 
In Ter. 29 the predicate is wanting, and must be inferred 
from ver. 28 thus : AAAd i iv ry xpvwrp lovtotbc [TovOoufe 
W]. xal TtpiTou^ xmpSime, 4k o4 ypdfiftarifvtpt- 

rofof evnrj. This is the arrangement of Beza, E. V., De 
Wette, Tholuck. Alford. Dr. Lange (see JBxey. Note* on 
ver. 29) differs from this only in form, by supplying *Iov- 
Stioc as predicate after 4AA4. Bnt Fritasohe and Meyer 
make ver. 29 strictly parallel with ver. 28, and take Tov- 
iaZes as predicate thus: dAAd b 4k ry xpvwr y [4m] *Iov- 
laiet, but he who [is a Jew] inwardly is a Jew [in the true, 
Ideal sen«e of the word]. This would seem the best ar¬ 
rangement, if it were not for the following: «c«l wepirop^ 
mjftmn, 4fc which Meyer renders: and the circumcision 
of the heart [is. consists in] the spirit , not in the letter. Bnt 
. a strict parallelism would here require: teal 4 4»"ry xpm rry 

S r. 4en.j Ewald agrees with this structure of 

eyer m the first clause, but would make teapbiat the 
dedicate in the second clause: circumcision ris thatl of the 


j nets in the innermost parts of the heart**—is fin 
[ from resembling this Pauline antithesis. 

Ver. 29. But he is a Jew who is one in¬ 
wardly. Explanations: 1. “ He who is internally 
a Jew it a Jew ; and the circumcision of the heart 
in the spirit, not in the letter, is circumcision ” 

g )e Wette, Tholuck, with Best, Este, Rfickert). 

ere the absent predicate is in the concluding 
word. 2. But be who is one inwardly, is a Jew, and 
circumcision of the heart rests in the spirit, not in 
the letter (Luther, Erasmus, Fritxsche, Meyer). In 
the first construction, the ellipses are very strong; 
in the second, circumcision of the heart creates an 
anticipation which is at variance with the parallel¬ 
ism. Therefore, 8. Bnt he is a Jew (this is brought 
over from the preceding verse) who is a Jew in 
wardly; and circumcision (likewise brought ove. 
from the preceding) is circumcision of the heart, is 
the spirit, and notin the letter. We must therefore 
supply ’jotdcuoq after <LUd, and mbrcopv after 
xoti.—A Jew in secret, ir x^vnrftJovoaioq. 
The true theocratic disposition—that is, the direc¬ 
tion of legality to heartiness, truth, and reality, and 
thus to the New Testament This is not quite equal 
in degree to 6 xovnroq rq? xopdtaq 
(1 Peter ill 4). Circumcision of the heart; see 
Deut x. 16, Ac.; Philo: avpfioior rjfiovonr ix- 
r ofttjs. Oiroumohtion of the heart does not mean 
11 the separation of every thing immoral from the 
inner life ” (Meyer), but the mortification or break¬ 
ing of the natural selfish principle of life, by faith, 
as the principle of theocratic consecration and direc¬ 
tion. [Even the Old Testament plainly teaches the 
spiritual import of circumcision, and demands the 
circumcision of the heart, without which the exter. 
nal ceremony is worthless; Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6; 
Jer. iv. 4; ix. 29; Ezek. xliv. 9; comp. CoL ii. 11; 
PhU. iii. 2. The same may be applied to baptism, 
the sign and seal of regeneration.—P. S.]—In the 
spirit. Explanations: 1. In the Holy Spirit (Mey¬ 
er, Fritzsche, Philippi [Hodgel). Incorrect, since 
the question is not yet concerning the Christian new 
birth. 2. In the spirit of man (CEcumenius, Eras- 
mus, Beza, Relche, and others). [Wordsworth: tho 
inner man as opposed to the flesh.—P. S.] 8. The 
Divine spirit, as chap. viL 6; 2 Cor. iil 6; the spirit 
which fills the heart of the true Jew (Calvin, De 
Wette; the true spirit of the Jewish CnUrch com¬ 
ing from God; Tholuck). 4. The new principle of 
life wrought by God in man (Rfickert). 5. When 
nvivfia is placed in antithesis to yqdfina, or the life 
far ninvuar* to the life far yq<*hm or* — that is. the 
fife in an external, slavish, contracted pursuit of the 
single and outward prescriptions of the law accord¬ 
ing to the letter—then by spirit we are neither to 
understand the Spirit of God in itself nor the spirit 
of man, but the epirit as life, the spirit-form of the 
inward life, by which the human spirit moves in tho 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of God in the human 
spirit.—Whose praise. Explanations of the o v : 
1. neuter; cujus rei (Luther, Oamerarius, Meyer: 
“ideal Judaism and ideal circumcision” [Words¬ 
worth] ). 2. More fitly: masculine; reference to 

*Jov$aZa$ (Augustine, and others, Tholuck, De Wette 

heart. This is forced, and would require the article before 
wepvropii. The sense is not materially affected by the di& 
ference of construction. Dai this passage the authorised E 
V., upon the whole, can scarcely be improved.—P. 8.J 
* [Tholuck quotes from the Talmud ( Nidda , f. 20, 2) 
tile axiom : ■'■Vina , Judsms in pendralib* 

cordis. —P. 8.1 
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[Alford, Hodge] ). fn euroc, John v. 44; xiL 48. 
The expression, according to chap. xiiL 8 and 1 Peter 
il 14, is often u a judicial term ” (Tholuck). The 
Apostle here declares not only that the genuine Jew¬ 
ish disposition of pious Jews and Gentiles is far 
exalted above every praise from below, and enjoys 
the approbation of God, but also that its honor 
comes from God, and will therefore be sanctioned by 
God by a judicial act—which can at last be nothing 
else but justification by fiuth. To Judah it was said, 
as the explanation of his name: “Thou art be whom 
thy brethren shall praise.” But God Himself will 
praise this genuine spiritual Judah. 


Ssoosrn PiiietAra, Cur. iiL 1-8. 

Yer. 1. What then is the advantage of the 
JTew[T* ovr ro nt q kjo or too 'Iovdaio u]? 
After the Apostle has shown that not only the Jews 
are included in the same corruption with the Gen¬ 
tiles, but that pious Gentiles have even an advantage 
over ungodly Jews, be comes to the question which 
would naturally be presented to him—whether, then, 
Israel has any peculiar prerogative, and, if so, in 
what it consists. He does not ask in the name of a 
Gentile Christian (Seb. Schmid), or of the Judaist, 
although he must take from these every occasion for 
accusation, but from the standpoint of the true the¬ 
ocracy. The advantage in the sense of profit (De 
Wette).—Or what is the benefit of otroomois- 
ion {riq rj wyiXua rrjq 7t*Q*topfjq)? The 
second question does not relate merely to circum¬ 
cision as a single means of grace (De Wette). It 
makes the first question more precise, so far as for 
the Apostle the Jewish economy is different from the 
Old Testament in general (chap. iv.; Gal. iiL). 

Ver. 2. Moon every way. First of all, 
namely, [noXv refers to both nt gut a or and 
mfiXt* a; Meyer, sat a ndrta too nor t 
under every moral and religious aspect, whichever 
way you look at it; the opposite is xat oirflra r^o- 
7io*\—P. S.] All that he could have in mind he shows 
in chap. ix. 4. But from the outset, apart from his 
train of thought and purpose, he had a further object 
than to show the advantage that to them the Xoyus 
too &tov were committed. We therefore aocept, 
with Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, and others, that 
ngnttor means here prcscipuum, or primarium 
Ulud est, firxt of alL Tholuck and Meyer [Alford, 
Hodge], ou the other hand, suppose that he omitted 
to enumerate the other points (to which the fiir 
refers), and quote, as examples, chap. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
xi. 18.— They were intrusted with the ora- 
oles of God. According to our rendering of the 
ng&tor, to Xoyta (significant promulgations, 
Xoqapoiy words of revelation. Acts viL 88; Heb. v. 
12; 1 Peter iv. 11) can by no means denote the Old 
Testament word of God in its general aspect (Coo- 
ceius: quidquid Deus habnit dicendum ), but this 
word only in the specific direction in which the most 
of the Jews were unbelieving in respect to it. What 
is meant, therefore, is not the law alone and as such 
(Theodoret, (Ecumenius, Beza); for the law, accord¬ 
ing to Paul, was also a typical gospel (which Tholuck 
seems to overlook, when he says: The contents of 
the Xoyi>a divide into the twofold part, 6 roftoq and 
ai InayyfXicu ); nor the Messianic prophecies alone 
(Grotiu9, Tholuck, Meyer), but properly both (De 
Wette), as one was the condition of the other, and 
both constituted a covenant of Jehovah with the 


people (Calvin, Calov [Hodge], and others). The 
unity of these elements lay chiefly in the patriarchal 
promises; and as the people of Israel were made a 
covenant people, these were committed to them aff 
the oracles of God establishing the covenant, winch 
Israel, as the servant of God, should proclaim to 
the nations at the proper time. [The Apostle, is 
calling the Old Testament Scriptures the oracles of 
God, clearly recognizes them as divinely inspired 
books. The Jewish Church was the trustee and 
guardian of these oracles till the coming of Christ, 
Now, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
are committed to the guardianship of the Christian 
Church.—P. S.] 'Emortv&rjaar. They were 
entrusted with, /7«rmW ttri t* in the passive. 
comp. Winer, § 40, 1 [§ 89, 1, p. 244, 7th ed.; alsc 
GaL it 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17.—P. &] They were federally 
entrusted by the faithfulness of God (niatu^ ver. 8) 
with God’s promises, or were authenticated in their 
faith in order that they might exercise it with fijd- 
sty to faith, 

Yer. 8. What then 7 If some were faithless, 
Ac. In these words the Apostle intimates that the 
Jews, in the main, still have the advantage just men¬ 
tioned The statement is therefore neither an objec¬ 
tion nor a proof, but it establishes the previous point 
against doubt. In view of the certain fulfilment of 
the Divine promise, even the mass of the apostato 
people is only a poor crowd of individuals, some ; 
though these some may grammatically be many, 
Meyer, taking ground against Tholuck and PhilippL 
disputes the contemptuous and ironical character of 
the expression ttrlq. The contempt and irony lies, 
of course, not in the word, but in the idea. Un¬ 
belief has scattered and divided IsraeL According 
to De Wette and Fritzscbe, the expression has an 
alleviating character. Since the great mass of the 
unbelievers was known to the readers, the expres¬ 
sion has rather a palpable sharpness. Meyer’s trans¬ 
lation: 14 If many did refuse to believe (GlaubeV 
their unbelief ( Unglaube) will not annul the credi¬ 
bility ( Glaubhaftigkeit ) of God,” expresses the cor¬ 
respondence of the different designations, but it is 
not satisfactory to the sense. The Apostle forces 
us, by the niottq Gto 5, to bring into promi¬ 
nence here the moral force of dmotia ; and the 
assertion of Meyer, that dnurttir and dnurtUt mean 
always, in the New Testament, unbelief not un¬ 
faithfulness, rests upon a false alternative.* KdlL 
ner refers the antaria to the unfaithfulness of the 
Jews in the ante-Christian time. De Wette like¬ 
wise : 44 They have been unfaithfhl in keeping the 
covenant (Theodoret, (Ecumenius, Calvin, and oth¬ 
ers); not, they have been unbelieving toward the 
promises and the gospel (Tholuck, Olshausen, Mey¬ 
er).” This view is very strange, since he correctly 
observes that in the word dmottir there lie two 
meanings; as nUnu; is at the same time fidelity 
and faith. Meyer’s objection to De Wette is equally 
strange: 44 twin would be altogether unsuited, foe 
the very reason that it would not be true. AU 
were disobedient and unfaithfhl” This is against 
history and the declarations of the Bible (see the 
discourse of Stephen, Acts vii.). If we distinguish 
between the ideas, to be a sinner and to be an apoo* 

* [Hodge: That Awtortlv may have the sense to \ 
uryfailhfuly is plain from 2 Tim. ii. 18, and from the sons* 
of iwru, in Heb. iiL 12,19, and of arurrot, in Lake xd. 
46; Bev. zxl. 8. To understand the passage ns ieferrinf 
to want of fiiith in Christ, seems inconsistent with thr 
whole context—P. 8.] 
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tale, then it follows that} according to the Scrip¬ 
tures, the numerical majority of apostates was always 
offset by a dynamical majority of persons faithful to 
the covenant, by whom the oovenant was continued 
on the ground of the nitr tk &tov ; and it would 
have been very strange if Paul, in view of this oft- 
repeated history, which was first really consum¬ 
mated in his time, should have quite ignored the , 
present. But as inioxtvaav elsewhere (for exam- 
e, John viii. 80) means, they became believers, so 
ynictijaav here, they have became unbelieving, 
not, they have been. The niar^q of God is HiB 
fidelity; His fidelity to the covenant certainly in¬ 
volves “credibility.” (2 Tim. ii. 18; moroq 6 
1 Cor. i. 9; x. 18, Ac.) 

Yer. 4. Let it not be, fir t yirono. [Comp. 
Tactual Note ".] This expression of impassioned 
repulsion [solemn and intense deprecation], also 
common to the later Greeks, is, in the mouth of 
the Hebrew (nb**bn, ad profana), at the same 
time an expression of a religious or moral repug¬ 
nance or aversion. Therefore the Apostle repels 
the thought, as if the i wit; could annul the niaxtq 
of God, and therefore also nullify the realization 
of the eternal covenant of grace in the heart of 
Israel and in a New Testament people of God.— 
But let it be : Ood (is) true, but every man 
false. [Lange: So aber seVe: Qott iet wahrha/tig , 
jeder Menech aber falech. ] Since yirotro relates 
to one sentence, the antithetical ynrio&» must re¬ 
late to the sentence which oflfeets it, and must be 
marked, as announcing a declaration, by a colon. Ac¬ 
cording to Meyer and De Wette, it means looice q>avt- 
ooiKT&o), or anoUnxrvo&u) (Theophylact). [Tho- 
luck prefers bfioXoytia&w as equivalent] But then 
the term would have been unfitly chosen. Koppe 
explains: Much rather let it be (vtehlmehr to tei ee). 
Meyer objects that in this case we should expect 
roTrro or to as article before the whole sentence, 
and remarks, that Paul did not design to introduce 
any sentence from the Old Testament But Paul 
can nevertheless make use of a sentence of his own 
on the future of Israel, and the want of the to does 
not outweigh the consideration that the ytclo& <u, as 
the antithesis of fiij yiro* to , requires a formal dec¬ 
laration. Moreover, Ps. cxvi 11 fall men are liars) 
ftirnished already one half, and tne connection the 
other half of the declaration. This point was to be 
unfolded in all its amplitude in the history of the 
New Testament. See 2 Tim. ii. 18. [I prefer to 
connect ynfio&m (Paul does not say, for©>) with 
#t<K, and to take it in the subjective sense: Let 
Ood become , t. «., be seen and acknowledged, even 
by His enemies, as true, whatever be the conse¬ 
quences. So also the E. Y. and the beet English 
commentators. The parallel, 2 Tim. ii. 18, is strik¬ 
ing: “If we are unfaithful (amotov^r), yet He 
abideth faithful (niorbq ): He cannot deny Himself.” 
Comp, also the phrase: fiat juetitia, pereat mundue. 
—P. S.1— Ood is true [according to Dr. Lange’s 
view, which disconnects &t6q from yioio&o) ]. Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, ah here comprehends prac¬ 
tical and theoretical truth; in opposition to what he 
denotes as the usual exposition, that the Apostle 
sxpreeses the wish that God would reveal Himself 
continually as true and faithfhl (according to Ooc- 
ecius, in the counsels of his plan of salvation). If 
:be question is on the truth of God in reference to 
She apparent collision between the Old and New 
Testaments, then the sense must be that even in this 
oowerful antithesis, which to the view of man ap- 


| pears to be an irreconcilable contradiction, God wfll 
remain consistent with Himself^ and therefore be 
I truthfhl and faithful (see 2 Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii. 14 
the name Jehovah). All men are liars so far as the, 
are sinners (sin = lie); yet unbelief is emphatically 
a lie (John viii. 44), since, with its rejection of the 
truth, it becomes obedient to falsehood, and is im» 
plicated in the grossest self-contradictions (see chap, 
ii 21-28). Unbelief is not only a characteristic of 
apostates, but also a tendency and manifold fault 
of believers; and so far all men are liars through 
unbelief Whenever the covenant between God 
and man is shaken or broken, absolute faithfhl- 
ness is always found on God’s side; He is a rock 
(Deut xxxii. 81, Ac.), while all the vibrations, as 
well as all the breaches of faithfulness, are on tbs 
side of men. Also, in Ps. cxvi 11, all men are rep¬ 
resented as liars, in opposition to the faithfulness of 
God; and by troubling believers they oppose faith. 

As it is written (Ps. Ii 4).—The application 
of the passage quoted from the Psalms gives evi> 
dence of the most profound insight. The original, 
according to Hupfeld’s translation, reads thus: 

“ To Thee alone I have sinned. 

And done what is wicked in Thy Bight, 

In order that Thou mayest be just in Thy say¬ 
ings, 

Pure * in Thy judging.” 

The Septuagint translates, “ In order that Thou may- 
est be acknowledged just (thxouwdvK) in Thy words 
(in Thy sayings), and mayest conquer (mx^ot^, instead 
of nstri) in Thy *qirto&cu (C2).” Paul 
quotes from the Septuagint. The sense of the origb 
nal text is, that David placed himself before tne 
judgment of God and His revelation. Yiewed ac¬ 
oording to the custom of Oriental despots, Nathan 
had condemned him too harshly; but when he re¬ 
garded his sin in all its depths as a sin against God, 
and before His eyes, he perceived the justice of the 
prophet’s charge, and the holiness of his judicial 
declaration of the guilt of death. The translation 
of the Septuagint, “that Thou mayest be justi¬ 
fied, declared just” [foxcup&rpi for the Hebrew 
p?2CP) ], is exegetical. [In using the word dtxatot* 
here evidently, like the hiphil of pix, in a declara¬ 
tory sense (for God it just and cannot be made just, 
but only declared or acknowledged as just), Paul fi¬ 
nishes us the key to the proper understanding of 
his doctrine of justification by faith, see below, ver. 
28.—P. S.] The change vtxifoirc, Ac., is a peri¬ 
phrasis. “ Thou mayest be pure m Thy judgment,” 
means properly, “ Thou wilt be recognized as pure; 
therefore Thou overcomest, siuce Thou wilt be jus¬ 
tified in Thy judgment” The Septuagint has am¬ 
plified the slight antithesis, “ in Thy sayings, in Thy 
judgment,” so that the distinction can be drawn be¬ 
tween God’s word and His judgment The chief 
point is the canon: If Ood ie to be thoroughly known 
and recognized as juet and holy in Hie word and in 
Hie judgment, then muet sin, which stande commit - 
ted agalnet Him, be known in all ite breadth and 
depth. The defect in our knowledge here is what 
casts a shade in part upon God’s word and in part 
upon His judicial government Paul’s employment 
of the quotation from the Psalms corresponds to this 

MP-»S ndicatea the righteousness, J"QT (properly, At 
be pure), the holiness of God.—P. 8.1 
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canon; much sooner shall all men be liars, than that 
a shadow be cast on God’s truth or fidelity to His 
covenant. The rtxjcr is frequently used in the 
judicial sense (see Meyer). Beza, Piscat., and re¬ 
cently Tholuck and Philippi [also Meyer and Ewald], 
would take xyivta&cu in the middle sense, for to 
litigate. But the Apostle could not expect that his 
expression would be understood in any other sense 
than ip the Septuagint. [Comp., however, Textual 
Note P. S.] 

[That thou mayest, onwq av, in Ps. 

li. 6 (ver. 4 in the E. V.), to the intent that, in order 
that (rtiUxft)?). This seems to mean that God caused 
David’s sins to take this aggravated form for the 
very purpose that He might appear to be entirely 
just, wheu He pronounced condemnation of it. But 
9uch an interpretation would imply the contradiction 
that God condemns His own act. Hence most com¬ 
mentators (even Calvin) take here, and often, 

like iva and onmq in the New Testament, of the 
effect or consequence (Ix/ftroxo*) = so that. But 
and iVa grammatically always, or nearly always, in¬ 
dicate the design or purpose (see Gesen., The*., 
s. v., and Winer, Gramm,, p. 426 ff., 7th ed.); and 
where this seems inapplicable, as here, we must 
assume a logical rather than a grammatical latitude. 
Design and effect often coincide. The Bible no 
doubt teaches the absolute sovereignty of God, yet 
never in a fatalistic or pantheistic sense so as to ex¬ 
clude the personal freedom and responsibility of 
man. Hence it represents, for instance, the harden¬ 
ing of Pharaoh’s heart, as the judicial act and pun¬ 
ishment of God (Exod. iv. 21 ; vii. 8), and at the 
same time as Pharaoh’s own act and guilt (ix. 34). 
David certainly could not mean to say that he sinned 
with the intention of glorifying God—which would 
have destroyed the sincerity of his repentance, and 
exposed him to the just condemnation of Paul in 
ver. 8—but that his sin was overruled by God for 
the greater manifestation of His justice. God never 
does evil, nor wills any man to do evil, in order 
that good may come out of it, but He exercises His 
power, wisdom, and love in overruling all evil for 
good. It is not the sinner who glorifies God through 
his sin, but God who glorifies Himself through the 
sinner. Comp, also the remarks of Hupfeld and 
Hengstenberg on Ps. li 6.—P. S.] 

Ver. 6. But if our unrighteousness, Ac. [A 
new objection which might be suggested by die 
omoq in ver. 4; namely, if man’s sin redounds to 
the glory of God, and sets His righteousness in a 
clearer light (as in the case of David), it is a means 
to a good end, and hence it ought not to be pun¬ 
ished. Paul admits the premise, but denies the con¬ 
clusion, ver. 6.—P. S.] Meyer takes here adtxia 
in a very general and comprehensive sense, without 
regard to the legal element contained in it, and ex¬ 
plains: “an abnormal ethical disposition.”* By this 
definition the wicked, the unholy, the bad, can be 
denoted ; but unrighteousness is misconduct in oppo¬ 
sition to the law and the right. On avvsatavas, 
see the Lexica; also Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor. vii. 11, Ac. 
[also Textual Note •]. 

What ahaU we say? Ti Igovptv. A 

* [Oosnp. Hodge: “ Mucin is not to be taken in the re- 
ctrlcted sense of injustice, nor as equivalent to interim. in 
the preceding verse, but in the comprehensive sense of un- 
righteousnes* , wickedness. It la the opposite of Sucasoovrn, 
rectitude, righteousness, whioh includes all moral excel¬ 
lence.”— P. 8.1 


form which often occurs in Paul (chap. iv. 1; vi. 1, 
Ac.). It is peculiar to rabbinical dialectics, and k 
very common in the Talmud (quid est dicendum *), 
It is a formula of meditation on a difficulty, a prob* 
lem, in which there is danger of a false conclusion. 
It was also in use among the classics. [See Tho¬ 
luck.] The sentence, if our unrighteousness, Ac^ is 
true, but the following conclusion is rejected as fata. 
The Apostle certainly assumes that an unbelieving 
Jew could raise this objection, but he makes it him* 
self. This is evident, first, from the interrogative 
form; second, from the position of the question ic 
such a manner that a negative answer is expect¬ 
ed ; f third, from the addition: humanly speak¬ 
ing, xctra ar&qtonor Xtyot. This expression 
is common among the rabbis, “ as men speak ” (see 
Tholuck); the term ar&gMnirvn; XctXtiv [human* 
o<ywt] also occurs in the classics [see the examples 
quoted by Tholuck]. The expression xara ccr&o., 
resting on the antithesis between God and man, de¬ 
notes, with Paul, now the opposition between the 
common sinful conduct and opinions of men, and 
the conduct and opinions in the light of revelation; 
and now the opposition between common human 
rights and customs and the theocratic rights (Gal. 
iii. 16, and other places). From this addition it 
does not follow that the question, pij adsxoq, must 
be regarded as affirmative (see Meyer, against Phi¬ 
lippi). [The phrase xara ar&Qwn or proves 
nothing against inspiration. The Apostle here puts 
himself into the place of other men, using their 
thoughts and arguments, but expressly rejecting 
them.—P. S.1 

Ver. 6. For then how shaU God judge the 
world ? This does not mean: God would then not 
be able to judge the world; but, according to the 
usual explanation: Since it is universally agreed 
among religious people that God will be the Judge 
of the world, the conclusion alluded to must be 
rejected. The argument is therefore a reductio ad 
absurdum.% (Riickert: the proof is weak!) Coc* 
ceius [Reicbe], Olshausen, and others, refer noepoq 
(according to rabbinical usage of language) to the 
Gentile world, and the proof is thus conceived: 
Even Gentile idolatry must bring to light the glory 
of the true God; and yet God will judge the Gen¬ 
tile world. Therefore the unbelief of some Jews 
cannot escape the judgment, even though their un¬ 
righteousness corroborates the righteousness of God. 
But there is no proper foundation for this explana¬ 
tion in the text; and besides, it would only remove 
a smaller difficulty by a greater one, and in a way 
that would commend itself only to Jewish prejudice. 
The New Testament idea of the general judgment is 
universal. Even the antithesis of xoa/toc and /7a- 
osXsia too &tov cannot be applied here. With the 


t [Mi) aSueot i Ms ; in negative interrogations Mn, 
dock nicht f) Is used when a negative, o£ (nonneVwhen a 
positive answer is expected. See Winer, p. 476; Hartun& 
Parltk. ii. 88; end Mever in toe.; against Rftokert and 
Philippi. Paul does not ask: Is not God unjnst 7 but, I* 
God unjust? expecting a negative reply: and he apolo 
gises even for putting the question in this form.—P. S.] 
t (Calvin : ** 8um.it argumentum ah ipsius Pei agt do que 
probet id esse impossibile ; judicabit Deus kune mundum, 
ergo injustus esse non potest.” Bo, substantially, Grotiua 
Tholuok, De Wette, Rftckert, Kalin er, Meyer, Hodge. li 
seems that the Apostle here assumes the very thing he i* 
to prove. But he reasons from acknowledged premises: 
God is universally conceived as the Judge of all mankind; 
this necessarily Implies that He is Just. The opposite la 
inconsistent with the idea of God as Judge, and with tin 
nature of the judgment.—P. 8.] 
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mud explanation (Tholuck, Meyer, and others) it explanation is contained already in the translation 
may nevertheless be asked, whether a sentence [See Textual Notes “ and “.] The Apostle says 
which has been dismissed with yij ylvot, to, stands in first, God does not declare wrath on au who have 
further need of a proof. According to our construe- glorified his faithfulness by their unfaithfulness* 
tion, the sentence can also be explanatory, and stand Granted that His covenant faithfulness has, by meant 
in connection with the following (see below). of my unfaithfulness, shown itself more powerful 

Vera. 7, 8. But if the truth of God, Ac The and conspicuous to His glory (chap. v. 8), that is, ' 
objection of ver. 7 appears only to repeat that of that I have finally become a believer—now ? am 
ver. 5; therefore it is difficult to connect it with what I also still judged as a sinner ? Answer: No. And 
precedes. The difficulty is solved as follows: ( 1 .) Cal- therefore we would by no means continue in un- 
Yin, Beza, Grotius [Bengel, Riickert], Philippi, and belief, as those twi% in ver. 8, in order, by wicked 
others think that the objection of ver. 5 is only conduct, to accomplish a good purpose, God’s glory 
continued and established in ver. 7; and the words —which is the principle laid by some to our charge, 
aavd ar&potnor Xiyo> to xoofiot; (ver. 6 ) should be Men who act thus (and the twit do act thus) are 
read, according to Philippi, parenthetically, as a pre- justly condemned. Here the aly&tut of God is the 
liminary outburst of apostolic indignation. By this agent, and iptvoya is Hie object. In ver. 5, there 
means, the dialectics assume the shape of an in- was the reverse, the adtxla of man being the agent, 
volved controversy, in which the Apostle prema- and God’s righteousness the object In ver. 7 the 
turely interrupts the opponent Tholuck believes question is concerning the predominance or conquest 
that he can produce similar examples in proof of (see v. 20 ) on the side of the cttij&na for the honor J 

this (chap. vii. 25, and Gal. iii. 8 , 4). ( 2 .) Meyer: of God; in ver. 5, the question is merely concern- 
44 The Iml nwi xowti 6 tor xoopov (ver. 6 ) ing the bringing of the truth to light The solution 
is now confirmed thus: The fact already considered of the difficulty lies in the Intp loot vat v.—On 
(ver. 4 f.), that God’s truth is glorified by the lie of the different explanations of xayoi, see Tholuck. 
man, removes every ground for supposing that an I as well as others [De Wette, Alford]; even I, a 
unrighteous God (sic /), who is to juage the world, Jew [Bengel]; even I, a Gentile [Coccej., Ols- 
will judge man as a sinner,” Ac. Apart from the hausen]; even I, Paul [Fritzsche]; even I, who 
quaint construction of the thought, Hie true state- have added to the glorificafion of God [De Wette, 
ment in ver. 5 would be treated as untrue. [De Tholuck]. v 

Wette, Alford, Hodge, though differing somewhat Ver. 8 . [As we are blasphemously (not, slan- 
in detail, likewise regard vers. 7 and 8 as the ampli- derously) reported. The blasphemy refers not 
fication and confirmation of the answer given in ver. only to Paul, but in the last instance to God, whose 
6 to the objecHon stated in ver. 5. u this objec- holy and righteous character is outraged by the no¬ 
tion be valid, then not only may every sinner claim pious maxim, to do evil that good may come.]—In 
exempHon, but it would follow that it is right to do reference to the ot», we must observe that, in con- 
evil that good may come. This is certainly a more sequence of attraction, the not y a w/ttv is united 
easy and natural connecHon than the one under ( 1 .), with ).iyttr. — The xaOoxi pkaoqujyovy tQ a 
and best explains the yap. But if we read ti de, leads us to conclude that the Jews charged the 

we must regard ver. 7 as introducing a new ob- Apostle, or the ChrisHans in general, with the * 

jection, as in a dialogue between the AposHe and alleged principle: The end sanctifies the means 
an interlocutor—an objection which is indignanHy (Tholuck, Galvin). Usual acceptafion: the doctrine 
resented by Paul as a blasphemous slander. But of superabounding mercy (chap. v. 20 ) is meant (see 
see the remarks under the next heads.—P. S.] Tholuck). Meyer: “The labors of the Apostle 
18 .) Even if we find here, according to Thodoret, among the Gentiles could occasion such slanders on 
the language of a Jew in dispute with the Apostle, the part of the Jews.” According to Hie view of 
the sentence does not appear to be the conUnuation the Jews, the Christians converted the GeiiUle world 
of the thought of ver. 5. Then the Jew has first to Monotheism, by betraying and corrupting the 
drawn the conclusion from ver. 5 that God is unjust covenant of the Jews.—Whose condemnation is 
if He punish sins by which He is glorified. Here just. The o>r does not refer direcHy to the slan- 

he would deduce the conclusion, from ver. 4, that derers as such, since this is an accessory noHon, but 

the man, who by his ytvonat contributes to the to the principle, let us do evil that good may come t 
glory of God, is neither a sinner, nor punishable; and to the fact lying at its root, the hardness of the 
rather, that he may do evil that good may come. Jews in unfaithfulness , as they more clearly showed 
Thus two cases, which would constitute a parallel the covenant faithfulness of God. But, indirecHy, 
to chap. ii. 3, 4—the first case denoting fanaticism, the chaige of those slanderers is also answered at 
the other, antinomianism. But there are considera- the same time. Ver. 7 favors our explanafion. [w» 

Hons presented by the text itself against this view, refers to the subject in noty aw fitv, to those who 
First, the yap at the beginning of ver. 7 ; which, speak and act according to this pernicious and bias- 
for this reason, has been removed by many Codd. phemous maxim.—P. 8 .] 

(B. D., Ac., the Vulgate, Ac.) as an impediment to 

the proper understanding of the passage. Then the Tim Paeagiaph, txu. 8-20. 

aorist, intpiaatvatr y which Meyer thinks should 

be understood from the standpoint of the general The transiUon of the covenant of law to the 
judgment (Tholuck regards it as present, with Lu- covenant of grace is already indicated in the preced. 
ther). Further, Meyer must interpolate a ti before ing paragraph. This is brought to pass in part by 
the fti } in ver. 8 (ti ^ 17 , quidni ?). Also, if Paid the constant unfaithfulness of individuals, and in 
be not permitted to speak in the name of the un- part by the transitory unfaithfulness of others. In 
believing Jew and interrupt himself, an ipttui must every case Israel’s sin is manifested in this covenant, 
stand before ftlaovijFiovyt&a. We are therefore Ver. 9. What then? It must not be read, 
of the opinion that the hypothesis of the interlocu- with (Ecumenius [Koppe, Hofmann, Th. Schott],. ti 
don of the obstinate Jew is not correct ( 4 .) Our 01 % npot/optO-a [omitting the interrogation sigr 
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after our] ; against which is the ov. The introduc¬ 
tion of tne result refers to the foregoing section 
under the point of view that Israel certainly has 
advantages on the objective side, but none on the 
subjective. This is now extended further. IIgot- 
yoftt&a. Explanations: 1. The middle voice here 
nas the signification of the active: Have we [the 
Jews] the preference? do we excel? have we an 
advantage ? (Theophylact, (Ecumenius, the old com¬ 
mentators in general.! Also De Wette, who says: 
This is the only suitable sense.* Therefore the read- 
nooxaTi/ofAtv. Meyer urges against this view : 
i Thp usage of language; f (b) the previous ad¬ 
mission of Israel’s advantage [ver. 2, noXv xard 
ndvra tgonor, which seems to conflict with ov 
ndvroeq, ver. 9.—P. S.]. 2. The middle voice in 
the signification of: to hold before, to hold for one’s 
protection. Hemsterhuys, Venema, &c. (Fritzsche, 
figuratively: Do we need a pretext ?) Meyer: Have 
we a protection ? That is, have we something with 
which to defend or screen ourselves ? Against this, 
Tholuck raises the objection that the verb, in this 
case, should have an accusative. [Have we any 
thing for a pretext? Answer: Nothing (instead of: 
Not at all, not in the least).—P. SJ 3. The pas¬ 
sive construction ((Ecumenius II., Wetstein, Storr). 
[(Ecumenius takes the word as the question of a 
Gentile: Are we surpassed by the Jews ? Wet¬ 
stein, as the question of a Jew : Are we surpassed 
by the Gentiles ? Reiche and Olshausen: Are we 
preferred by God ? This last form of the passive 
rendering agrees, as to sense, with the active ren¬ 
dering sub No. 1. But the Apostle is not speak¬ 
ing here of God’s favor, but of man’s sin, and 
shows that the Jews, though highly favored by God, 
are yet subjectively no better, and even more 
guilty, than the Gentiles.—P. S.] 4. The middle 
form was most easily applicable to the intransitive, 
to be prominent , to excel; therefore we translate, 
“ Are we ahead, or, better f n Tholuck properly 
calls to mind that so many of the Greek fathers 
have taken no exception to the middle form. It is 
quite against the context when Olshausen [?] and 
Reiche read the word as a question of the Gentiles 
(shall we be preferred ?).— 0 v ndrrmq, Not in 
the least. Grotius, and others [Wetstein, Eoll- 
ner], literally: not altogether, not in all respects [as 
in 1 Cor. v. 10, where namw: limits the prohibi¬ 
tion.—P. S.] This is contrary to the context. [For 
the Apostle proves the absolute equality of guilt 
before the law. ov, ndmwq is here = ndvrtoq ov, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; ndvrioq strengthens the negation, 
no, in no wise ; not at oil; oviapox; (Theophylact); 
nequaquam (Vulgate); durchaus nicht; nein, gam 
und gar, L e., nein , in keiner Weise, keineswegs. 

* [So also the Vulgate ( prnceUimus ), Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, E. V., Qrotius, Bengal, Tholuck. Rfickert (2d ed.), 
Reiche, Philippi, Baur, Bloomfield. Alford, Wordsworth, 
Hodge, who Hays, with De Wette, that this is the only In¬ 
terpretation which suite here.—P. 8.] 

7 [Sometimes, however, the middle and the active form 
of the same verb are used without a perceptible difference; 
as in Luke xv. 6, ovyxoAct row* $iXovs; ver. 9, evyxaActrat 
rdf +lkas (according to Lachmaim; while Tischendorf reads 
the active); James iv. 2 f., oiretre and aireurSe ; Acts xvi. 
16, rapti \€; xix. 24, wopetvero, prmstabat. Comp. Winer, 
Gramm.,' p. 240 f., 7th ed. There is, it is true, no example 
of the active use of wpofxopot. Bat the middle voioe may 
have been preferred here to the active, because the Apostle 
speaks of a superiority which the Jews claimed for them¬ 
selves. far their benefit ; oomp. otsanbp vapevdfMvof nhror, 
Titus li. 7. This, then, comes to the interpretation of Lange, 
*ib No. 4. The reading of Cod. Boemer: irpo xar^onev 
f eowot r6x, g.ves the same sense.—P. S.] 


This sense was probably indicated by the emphalh 
pronunciation of ndrrwq, and a stop after ov. In 1 
Cor. v. 10, on the contrary, the ndrnoq, non omnino 
limits the prohibition contained in ov. Comp. Winer, 
p. 516, and Meyer in loc. —P. S.]—For we have 
before charged, ngor;riaadfit&a. Namely, 
in the previous part of ‘the Epistle [i. 18 ft, with 
reference to the Gentiles; ii. 1 £, with reference to 
the Jews.—P. S.]. The ngocurtaathu [from curia, 
motive , reason, and in a forensic sense, charge, 
ground of accusation ] is a compound word without 
example.*—Under sin [tV dpagriar two*]. Not 
merely, are sinners (Fritzsche). Meyer: are gov¬ 
erned by sin. He denies, against Hofinann, that ths 
question here is concerning the puniahableness or 
guilt of sin [which is to be inferred afterwards from 
the fact of >V dfiagriav two*]. But this is implied 
in alrMG&cu. The atria is the ground of the charge 

Vers. 10-19. As it is written, [yiygax- 
ra> occurs nineteen times in this Epistle.— r. 8.] 
Paul bad previously proved the guilt of the Jews from 
their living experience, with only a general allusion 
to the Scriptures; he now confirms his declaration 
in the strongest way by Scripture proofs. Under 
the presupposition of exact knowledge of die Old 
Testament, rabbinical writers also connect various 
testimonies without specifying the place where they 
may be found. At the head there stands Ps. xiv. 
1-3, from ver. 10 to ver. 12, where we have a de¬ 
scription of universal sinfulness as well of the Jews 
as of the Gentiles. There then follows a combina¬ 
tion from Ps. v. 9 and cxl. 3 and Ps. x. 7, in vers. 
18, 14, as a description of sins of the tongne. Then 
Isa. lix. 7, 8, quoted in vers. 16, 17, as a delineation 
of sins of commission. Finally, Ps. xxxvi. 1, in 
ver. 18, as a characterization of the want of the fear 
of God lying at the root of alLf The quotations 
are free recollections and applications from the Sep- 
tuagint [yet with several deviations], finally, in 
ver. 19, there follows the explanation that these 
chaiges were throughout just as applicable to the 
Jews as to the Gentiles, and indeed chiefly to the 
Jews. [The passages quoted describe the moral 
corruption of the times of David and the prophets, 
bat indirectly of all times, since human nature is es¬ 
sentially the same always and everywhere. In Pa 
xiv. the general application is most obvious, and 
hence it is quoted first.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. There is none righteous. [Paul 
uses flxcuoq for -i2Tic5s, LXX.: nodor ygejaro- 
Terra, doer of good.] Refers the noUar ygrpSTixtryta 
or the Septuagint to the law. The want of right 
eouxness is the inscription of the whole; not as 
Paul’s word (Kollner, Ac.), bat as free quotation 
from Ps. xiv. 

Ver. 11. There is none that tinderstandeth. 
While 6 avvtoev $ represents the receptivity of the 
religious understanding, Ixtyraiv § denotes the do- 



* [Meyer: 1. 8inftil condition (vers. 10-12); 2. Mufti 
manifestations, in word (13,14), and in deed (15-17); 3. tbs 
eource of sin (18).—P. 

t [owtmv, aooording to the accentuation of Lachmaim 
or owuov, as Alford accentuates. It is the usual form in 
the Septuagint for <rwm'c (oomp. Rom. iii. 11: Matt. iHi- 
23, var.), and is derived from the obsolete root crvrtA* for 
evsfttyu. See Winer, p. 77 (f 14, 8). It answers to the 
Hebrew , a word often used to ex pr e ss the rigfcj 

understanding of religious truth.—P. 8.] 

| [Stronger than the simple verb; oomp. 1 Pet. L 16 
very freqnent in the LXX.; Meyer.—P. 8.1 
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aar» and effort of the spirit. See the original text, 
where the negation is characterised as God’s fruitless 
request [See Textual Note “ ] 

Ver. 12. They are all gone out of the 
way ("NO; nbau).—The iroq, down to one 

imcL [A Hebraism, *ins$H35, for oM tlq, not so 
much ae one. Comp, the Latin ad unum omne s, 
which likewise includes all.—P. S.] 

Yer. 18. An open sepulchre. Estius [Ben¬ 
gal, Tholuck, Hodge]: breathing out the noxious 
odor of corruption. Meyer prefers the meaning: 
As rapacious and insatiable as a grave which awaits 
the corpse; in this sense, the quiver of the Chal¬ 
deans is called “ an open sepulchre,” Jer. v. 16— 
I. destructive (also Galvin, and others! But thus 
ver. 15 would be anticipated.— They have used 
deoeit. The imperfect idoJLsouoar* denotes 
continuous action; they have become deceivers for 
the future; that this is their settled character.— 
The poison of asps. Behind the cunning of false¬ 
hood there is deadly malice. 

Yer. 14. Foil of cursing. The gross, passion¬ 
ate form of ungodly speech, ritemating with double- 
tongued, false language. The bitterness or ani¬ 
mosity of their hateful selfishness is the standing 
ground of their cursing. [Paul here condenses the 
translation of the Septuagint, omitting the “ deceit,” 
as he had already mentioned it in ver. 18.—P. S.] 

Vers. 15-17. Their feet are swift. The sym¬ 
bol of their excited course of conduct. [On the 
‘lightest provocation they oommit murder. Paul 
1 ere again condenses the sense of Isa. lix. 7.] Their 
many different ways, foil of destruction [ovr* 
ryippa, literally, concussion, bruiting together, 
then calamity, destruction] and misery [root at- 
ntay /a], (destruction the cause, misery the re¬ 
sult) are, as the ways of war of all against all, 
contrasted with the one way of peace [odor 
#t£f?ri 7 <;]. By this we must undoubtedly under¬ 
stand not merely a way in which they should enjoy 
peace (Meyer), but an objective way of peace in 
which they should become the children of peace. 
[The way that leads to peace, in opposition to the 
ways which lead to ruin and misery.] Ov* iyrot- 
o ar, Grotius: Hebrceis nescire aliquis dicitur, quod 
non curat (Jer. iv. 22 ). 

[Yer. 18. This quotation from Ps, xxxvl 1 goes 
back to the fountain of the various sins enumerated. 
The fear of God, or piety, is the beginning of wis¬ 
dom and the mother of virtue; the want of that 
fear, or impiety, is the beginning of folly and the 
mother of vice.—P. 8 .] 

Yer. 19. Now we know. The Jews, indeed, 
would not readily admit this, but were inclined to 
refer such declarations exclusively to the Gentiles. 
[But the passages above quoted from the Psalms 
and the Prophets, speak not of heathen as heathen, 
but of fallen men as such, and therefore are applica¬ 
ble to Jews as well—P. S.]—The law. This is 
the Old Testament, especially in its legal relation [as 
a norm or rule to which they should conform their 
faith and conduct; John x. 84, where our Lord 
quotes a Psalm as in “the law” and other pas- 
ages].—Who are under the law. That is, the 
Jews; also particularly from the legal standpoint. 
Ctlov and others have understood, by the law, the 

* (An Alexandrian and Hellenistic form for ttoAfovr; 
IM Stun, Dial. Alex., p. 61, and Winer, p. 74, where simi¬ 
lar examples are quoted: aa «lmar for etvov, ISikxrav for 
ttiow, fytyoaar, tlSocar. &c. —P. 8.1 


law as distinguished from the gospel; and the ex 
pression, “ those who are under the law,” as mean 
iog all men. But this is application, not expU 
nation.—That every mouth may be stopped. 
On the question whether era may be understood 
ixfictxexuq [to that, instead of in order that ], see 
Tholuck and Meyer. Here it evidently designates 
the one purpose of the law, to produce the knowl- 
edge of sin, but other purposes are not excluded. 
The 9 tqaaoier to atopa (Pa. evil 42) means, 
in a religious relation, that it represents men aa 
aran'oXoyijtovq at the tribunal of Divine justice; so 
that they 11 cannot answer God one of a thousand.” 
—The whole world. [Not to be restricted, with 
Grotius: maxima pare hominum, but all men, Jews 
as well as Gentiles.] Paul has already declared this 
of the heathen portion in chap. 1 20 , 82.—[Should 
beoome (yirqras), in their own conviction, 
guilty, subject ^ to justice, vnodsuoq = xara- 

xQiro*;, fro/09 di'xfl, v7Tox*if*(roq rsfiotqiatq, »i. «., 
not only guilty, but convicted of guilt, and there¬ 
fore obnoxious to punishment ( strajfotllig ).—Before 
God, to whom satisfaction for sin is due.—P. S.] 

Ver. 20 .* Because (Desshalb iced). Since 
d*dr* can be proptereajtruod (because) as well as 
vropterea (therefore), Tholuck [with Beza and 
Mortis] prefers propterea, the conclusive form. But 
the Apostle here goes farther out, and comes to that 
universal condemnatory judgment of the law. [See 
Textual Note ”] 

By works of the law. Explanations of 
rofioq: 

1. The ritual law (Theodoret, Pelagius. Cornelius 
a Lapide, Semler, Ammon, and others)^ On the 
contrary, Augustine J and Thomas Aquinas already 
referred to the concluding* sentence of the verse: 
“ by the law comes knowledge of sin.” Paul, more¬ 
over, understands the word law throughout in its 
totality, although he does not ignore its several parts 
and differences. [The decalogue is merely the quin¬ 
tessence of the whole law. The antithesis is not: 
the ceremonial law and the moral law, but: works 
of the law and works of frith.—P. S.] 

2 . The Mosaic law alone [but as a whole , both 
moral and ritual] is meant (Meyer). [So also Phi¬ 
lippi : the whole revealed law as an undivided unity, 
yet with special regard to the moral law.—P. 8 .] 
But against this Is, that Paul speaks here, and in the 

• [On this important verse. Dr. Hodge (pp. 125-183) la 
very rail and dear; while Alford and Wordsworth pass it 
over very slightly.—P. 8.1 

t [Several Roman Catholio and Rationalistic commenta¬ 
tors meet from opposite extremes on Pelagian ground, and 
resolve the meaning of this passage simply into this 1 that 
men are not justified by any external rites or oeremonial 
works, such as circumcision and sacrifices, but only by 
moral acts of the heart and will. But the prevailing Rom¬ 
ish doctrine is, that works of the law are works done before 
regeneration, which have only the merit of oongruity; 
while the works done after regeneration, and therefore 
under the impulse ol Divine grace, have the merit of oon- 
dignity, and are the ground of acceptance with God.—P. 8.] 

X \pt spiritu et litera ad Marcellinum , cap. 8: “ Nec 
audtxmt quod legunl: * quia non justificabitur ex Uge omnis 
oaro coram Deo 1 (Rom. iii. 20). Potest tnim Jieri coram 
hominibus , non autem coram illo qui cordis ipsius et intimm 
voluntatis inspector est. ... Ac ne quisquam putaret hie 
apostolum ex lege dixisse neminem justificari, quss tn sacra* 
mentis veteribus mullu continetfigured a prsocepta. unde etian 
ipsa est circumcisio camis . . . continue eulyunssit quam 
legem discern, et ail: 1 Per legem enim cognitiopeocati* (Rom. 
in. 20)." Augustine agrees with the Reformers in the do©- 
trine of total depravity and salvation by free grace without 
works, bat agrees with the Roman Catholic view of the 
meaning of justification, ns being a continuous prooew «e 
sentially identical with ^notification.—P. 8.1 
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previous Terse, of the guilt of aU men before the 

8 . De Wette accepts it as merely the moral law, 
and not also the ritual law. The works of the law, 
as they were performed by the Jews, and would also 
have been performed by the Gentiles, if they had 
been placed under the law (Ruckert). 

4 . The law in a deeper and more general sense, 
•s it was written not only on the Decalogue, but also 
in the heart of the Gentiles, and embracing moral 
deeds of both Gentiles and Jews (Thoiuck [also 
Btorr, Flatt, Stuart]). Certainly it is plain from 
the context, that the Jewish voyo<i here represents 
a universal legislation. [The Apostle includes the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews under the sentence of 
condemnation, because they do not come up to their 
own standard of virtue, as required by their inner 
law of conscience; il 16.—P. S.] 

But what are works of the law [fy ya rofiov] t 
Explanations: 

1. Works produced by the law, without the im¬ 
pulse of the Holy Spirit [vo^oi' as genetivus auctoris 
or causal. So especially Roman Catholic exposi¬ 
tors, as bell&rmine [Augustine, Thomas Aquinas]; 
and also some Protestants, as Usteri, Neander, Phi¬ 
lippi [Olshausen, Hofmann, even Luther; see Tho¬ 
iuck, p. 187]. Philippi: “ Not the works which the 
law commands — for he who does these is really 
righteous (ii. 18)—but those which the law effects 
(or which the man who is under the law is able by 
hs aid to bring forth).” The deeds of the law are 
*er® vtxod (Heb. vi. 1 ); the royoq cannot two/ro*^- 
acu [Gal. iii 21 ], although it is complete in its 
method and destination. On Luther's distinction 
between doing the works of the law and fulfilling 
the law itself see Thoiuck. 

2 . The deeds required or prescribed by the law. 
Protestant expositors, e. g. y Gerhard, who includes 
also the bona opera rations objecti. [So also Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, Bern, Ruckert, Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Meyer, Hodge. In this view, the igya royov 
Include all good works, those after regeneration as 
well as those before. Even Abraham, the friend of 
God, was not justified by his works, but by faith. 
The law of the Old Testament is holy, just, and 
good, and demands perfect conformity to the will of 
God, which is true holiness. But even our best 
works, done under the gospel and under the influ¬ 
ence of Divine grace, are imperfect, and can there¬ 
fore be no ground of justification. Hence the most 
holy men of all ages and churches never depend on 
their own works, but on the work and merits of 
Christ, for final acceptance with God.—P. S.J 

8 . Thoiuck combines the two explanations [p. 
140]: “ The Apostle includes both meanings, so 
that, in some passages, the meaning of the deeds 
required by the law, and, in others, that of the deeds 
produced by the law, appears more prominent" 
Hut, from die very nature of the case, the deeds 
required by the law, and those produced by the law, 
correspond to each other on the legal standpoint 
The unity of both are the works of the legal stand¬ 
point, as it may be found also among the heathen 
(«. g n Creon in the Antigone of Sophocles). The 
aw is, for those subjected to it f an analytical letter, 
which is related to the external work; but, on the 
contrary, for those who seek God, it is a synthetical 
symbol, which is related to the disposition of the 
heart The former meaning applies certainly to 
every man, but only tc introduce him to the under* 
standing » 4 its second significatio n Those who 


know it only in the former meaning, always seek 

i * ratification is royov and Xoyon f until they art 
£ igi&ticu; (chap, ii 8 ), and only become acquaint 
ed with an apparent righteousness of a p&rtisac 
character. So, on the other hand, the cup&aqaicm 
ZijToi>yTtq, in all their efforts to fulfil the law, art 
more and more convinced of the impossibility of a 
righteousness by works. The requirement of the 
law, therefore, as well as its operation, continually 
impels—in the moral, still more in the religious 
sphere—by means of the knowledge of sin, far be 
yond the legal standpoint to faith itself. Therefore 
the remark frequently made: “ not as if complete 
obedience to the law would be insufficient for ju* 
titication ” (Meyer), is apt to mislead.* De Wette 
properly remarks: “It lies in the nature of man, 
and of the law, that this is not fulfilled, and con¬ 
sequently that righteousness cannot be obtained" 
(see James ii. 10 ). Where the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures speak of righteous persons, those are meant 
who, in their observance of the legal letter, are 
theocratically and ecclesiastically irreproachable, but 
yet do not therein find their comfort (see Luke l 6 ) 
No flesh. No human being. [With an allusion 
to our weakness and frailty, as we say: No mortaL 
The parallel passage in Ps. cxliii. 2 has, instead: 
no man living. —P. S.] Not even the believer. It 
never occurs to him that he might perfect his justifi¬ 
cation by frith through dead works. [The phrase oi 
ndoa aagt is a strong Hebraism, ] 

[Shall (oan) be justified, SixaMa&rjotxa*. 
The future refers not to the day of judgment 
(Reiche), for justification takes place already in this 
life; nor to the indefinite, abstract future (Meyer, 
Philippi: whenever justification shall take placed 
but to the moral possibility, or impossibility rather 
(can ever be justified); comp, xpmt, ver. 6 .—P. S.] 
[On the meaning of dtxatdei, to justify, comp, 
the Exeg. Notes on chap. L 17; it 13; iii. 24. It 
is perfectly plain that here, and in the parallel pas¬ 
sage, Gal ii. 16, it can only mean, to declare or judi¬ 
cially pronounce just, not, to make just. This ap¬ 
pears ( 1 .) from Ps. cxliii 2 , here referred to (“Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified;") ( 2 ). from the aim 
of the passage, which is to confirm by dum the pre¬ 
ceding sentence: “ that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God " 
(ver. 19); and ( 8 .) from the addition irdntor 
aitrovy which represents God as Judge, coram Deo 
judicc. —Dr. Wieseler, in his exposition of the par¬ 
allel passage, Gal ii. 16 ( Commentar , Ac., pp. 176* 
204), enters into an elaborate discussion of the 
meaning of d*xcwow, of which we will give the sub¬ 
stance in English, anticipating in part our own re¬ 
marks on iii. 24: 

“ The verb (Ixcttoi* has, in the Greek, two fun. 
damental significations: 

“(1.) to dtxa*ov nottir x*va (cf. xaxe&f 
rtra, to do any one xaxov, harm)\ that is, to do 
any one justice. It is used in this sense especially 
of a judge, and signifies, to determine justice gen¬ 
erally ; or more specially, according to the result of 
the judging, on the one hand, to condemn and ptm- 
ish, as with peculiar frequency in the profane writ¬ 
ers ; or also either to declare guiltless of the charge, 

# [Meyer says this in view of the principle: « wiawj 
p6fumt Sucaim&jaonw (ii 13), hot he immediately adds that 
no human being oan folly oomply with the law that tbs 
law only makes us more oonsoions of our moral impertbe 
tions.—P. 8.1 
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or to acknowledge, in the case of any one, the claims 
9 / right, which be has; only that the favorable or 
unfavorable judgment, in this fundamental significa¬ 
tion, is always conceived as his dixabov, as de¬ 
nned by him. 

“(2.) d«xa»or nobtir ft, or viva, to make 
a thing or person righteous ; that is, either to ac¬ 
count and declare righteous, or to transfer into the 
right condition ; for the verbs in ow express also a 
bringing out into effect that from which the verb 
is derived; comp, doi'Aoot, rvq>Xoo> = doiUov and 
rrpXor nobtir. So does d*xabovv n accordingly 
signify, to account any thing right and equitable, to 
approve, wish, require ; equivalent to aStoi*. 

“The biblical usus loquendi of dbxabovv at¬ 
taches itself to the Hebrew (or p^TX), of 

which it is commonly the translation in the 
This, now, for the most part signifies to declare 
righteous (judicially, or in common life); but, to 
make righteous, or, to lead to righteousness, only in 
Dan. xil 3; Isa. liii. 11. 

“Even so dbxabovv, in the Septuagint, fre¬ 
quently signifies, to declare righteous judicially; 
Pa. lxxxii. 8; Exod. xxiii 7; Deut. xxv. 1; 1 Kings 
viii 82 ; and in common life also, to acknowledge as 
righteous, or, to represent as righteous; Ezek. xvu 61, 
62; and is interchanged in this sense with dnopair 
rtbv <M*c uor; Job xxxii. 2; xxvii. 6. On the other 
hand, it is used with extreme infrequency in the 
sense, to make righteous , to transfer into the con¬ 
dition of righteousness ; Ps. lxxiii 18; Is. liii 11; 
Sir. xviii. 22. 

“ Thus far our examination has afforded the re¬ 
sult, that dbxcuoirv can, it is true, signify also, to 
make righteous, as well in profane Greek (in this, 
according to the second fundamental signification), 
as in the LXX., but that this signification has, in the 
use of the language, receded decidedly into the back¬ 
ground in comparison with the forensic and judicial. 

“To still less advantage does the signification, 
to make righteous, appear in the New Testament 
use. Leaving out of view the passages in question, 
where \ dbxcuova&cu tqywr rogor, or dbd nla- 
rfuc, is spoken of, there does not occur a single 
passage in which the signification to make right¬ 
eous is found. (Besides the passages mentioned 
above, the verb occurs Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 29, 
86 ; x. 29; Rom. iii 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. xxii. 
11 .*) This fact cannot but be most unfavorable to 
the assumption of the signification, to make right¬ 
eous^ the remaining passages. 1 *—P. S.] 

For by the law (oomes) a knowledge of 
■in. Tholuck would supply only (no more than) a 
knowledge; but IniyrwObu is exact, living, in¬ 
creasing knowledge. The antithesis laid down by 
Chrysostom—that the law, far from being able to 
take away sin, only first brings it to knowledge—- 
needs still the supplementary thought, that it is just 
this knowledge which is the preliminary condition 
for the removal of sin. [The law, being the revela¬ 
tion of the holy and perfect will of God, exhibits, by 
contrast, our own sinfulness, and awakens the desire 
after salvation. This sentence of Paul, together with 
his declaration that the law is a nabdaywyo; to lead 
to Christ (Gal. iii 24, 26), contains the whole phi¬ 
losophy of the law, as a moral educator, and is the 
best and deepest thing that can be said of it. Ewald 
justly remarks of our passage: Ki Mit diesen Worten 

* Ilf ftucouiSifrt bn should be the true reading, against 
however. Lachmaxm and Tischendorf.—P. 8.) 


trifft Paulus den ttefsten Kern der Sachs t. a 
with these words Paid bits the nail on the head, and 
penetrates to the inmost marrow of the thing, yds 
is well explained by Calvin: “A contrario ration* 
natur . . . quando ex eadem scatebra non prodam i! 
vita et mors .—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Chap. ii 26-29. The elder theology has 
properly regarded circumcision as a federal sacra¬ 
ment of the Old Testament, and as the preliminary 
analogue or type of New Testament baptism; just 
as the Passover feast was an Old Testament type of 
the Lord’s Supper. And thus far did the ntgiTogy 
represent the whole of Judaism, which is proved by 
the fact that Paul used tliis term to designate the 
Jews (see also Gal v. 3). But it is easy to go astray 
on the biblical meaning of circumcision, as on the 
law of the Sabbath, if we do not bear in mind that 
we have to deal with institutions which comprehend 
many points of view. Thus, the Sabbatic law is 
first a religious and moral command of God among 
the Ten Commandments (Exod. xx. 8 IF.). But it 
is likewise a religious and lituigical, or Leviticai 
command on worship (according to Lev. xxiii. 8). 
In the latter sense, it is abrogated as a mere Old 
Testament form, as far as Christians are concerned ; 
or, rather, it has been supplanted by the divine* 
human creation of a new day “ of the great congre¬ 
gation 11 —the Lord’s Day. But the religious and 
ethical command of the Sabbath in the Decalogue 
has become a religious and ethical principle, which, 
in its educating and legal form, has connected itself 
with Sunday. In the same way is circumcision a 
synthesis. The foundation of it was a very old, 
sporadic, oriental custom (Epistle of Barnabas, chap, 
ix.*). It was made to Abraham, according to chap. 

iv. 11, a symbolical seal of his fkith; which is cer¬ 
tainly the sacrament of the covenant of promise. 
But then Moses also made it, in a more definite 
sense, an obligation of the law (Exod. iv. 26; Jos. 

v. 2 ff.). The law was the explication of circum¬ 
cision, and circumcision was the concentration of the 
law. While, therefore, the law was annulled in re¬ 
gard to Christians by faith, circumcision was also 
annulled; or, rather, the New Testament symbol 
took its place, and the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
promise—the new birth of faith—was connected with 
it. Tholuck thinks (p. 114) it is a contradiction, 
that, according to the elder theology,f faith in the 
Messiah was the condition of the Divine promise in 
circumcision; while, according to Paul, the ftdfil- 
ment of the law was this condition. But Paul cer¬ 
tainly knew of no other fulfilment of the law than 
that in the Messianic faith, which became, finally, 
faith in the Messiah. On p. 117, Tholuck himself 
refers to the inward character of the requirements 
of* Judaism. 

2. The great importance which the Apostle at 

* [Pseudo-Barnabas says, l. c .: “ Thou (addressing tbs 
Jew) wilt say, * Tea, verily the people are circumcised ft* 
.a seal.* But so also is every Syrian and Arab, and all <L 
'priests of idols: are these, then, also within the bond of 
this covenant (or, according to the reading of Ood. Sin.: 
their oovenant)! Tea, the Egyptians also vractiae drcnm- 
ci8ion. ,, —P. 8.J 

t [Tholuck means 44 the old Lutheran conception of cir¬ 
cumcision,” and refers to Gerhard (Loc. Thiol ., vol. ix., pp 
IS, 30), who teaches that circumcision was a sacrament oi 
graci , in which the verbal* • lament / m of Divine promise 
was connected with the matciial element.—P. 8.J 
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laches to what is within—Xo the sentiment of the 
neart—is plain from his bold antitheses. Notwith¬ 
standing his uncircumcision, the Gentile, by virtue 
of his state of mind, can become a Jew, and vice 
versd. 

8 . The witnesses adduced by the Apostle on the 
universality of corruption in Israel, neither preclude 
the antithesis in chap. ii. 7, 8, nor the degrees on 
both sides. 

4. On chap. iii. 8. The covenant of God is 
always perfect according to its stage of develop¬ 
ment. If it generally fails to become apparent, the 
fault alwayB turns out to be man’s. The covenant 
of God is surely no control eocial —no agreement 
between equal parties. It is the free institution of 
God’s grace. But this institution is that of a true 
covenant, of a personal and ethical mutual relation; 
and whenever the hierarchy, or a Romanizing view 
of the ministry obliterate the ethical obligation on 
the part of man in order to make the sacraments 
magical operations, their course leads to the desecra¬ 
tion and weakening of the covenant acts. 

5. Chap. iii. 4. For our construction of the pas¬ 

sage in Ps. Ii. 4 f., see the Ex eg. Notes on chap. iii. 
4. For another view, see Philippi, p. 81, with refer¬ 
ence to Hengstenberg, Psalms, voL iii, p. 19. [Both 
take 6 n<aq % in the usual strict sense (t*L- 

Kwq, not txfia Ttxwc), as does also Gesenius, Thee ., p. 
1082: “ eum in finem peccavi, ut illustretur justitia 
tua; ” and they make the old distinction between 
the matter of sin, which is man’s work, and the 
form of sin, which is in the hands of God.—P. S.] 
Hupfeld also refers the passage to the holy interest 
of God’s government in human offences, but at the 
same time has definitely distinguished the relative 
divine and human parts. Without contending against 
the thought per ee y we would refer the not 

to sin itself, but to the perception and knowledge 
of sin. Hence we infer the proposition: All want 
of a proper knowledge of sin on the part of man 
obscures the word of God, and leads to the miscon¬ 
ception of His judgments (as in the talk about fanat¬ 
ical ideas of revelation, gloomy destiny, Ac.). 

6 . On the truth of God, see the Exeg. Notes on 
ver. 4. 

7. On iii. 20. By the law is the knowledge of 
sin (see Gal. iii. 24). This purpose of the law ex¬ 
cludes neither its usus primus nor the ueus tertius .* 
But the three usus mark the developing progress of 
the law from without inwardly, as well in a historical 
as in a psychological view. The first stage [usus 
politicos ] has also its promise. The Jew who lived 
according to the law is justified in the tribunal of 
his priesthood, and has also his earthly blessing 
( M that it may go well with thee,” Ac.). But the 
subtilty of the law—not to,speak of its first and 
last commandment—and its symbolical transparency 
and spiritualization, impel him, if he be upright, 
further to the pedagogical standpoint, which looks 
to Christ. And with this, he receives the whole 
power for the tertius usus [in regulating his life of 
fcith]. 

8. While the elder theology separated the three 


# [The old Protestant divines speak of a threefold use 
of the law: 1. Ueus politic us, or eivilis (in the state, whloh 
oan only be go-emed by laws); 2. msu* elenchticus, or pm- 
dagogicus (leading to a knowledge of sin and misery); 8. 
tuuf didacticm , or normativus (regulating the life ox the 
believer). Comp, the Formula Concordim , p. 594 sq. Sim¬ 
ilar to this is the Gherman sentence, that the law is ZOgel, 
Spt'g'l, and Ricgd , a restraint, a mirror, and a rule.— 


parts of the law (morals, worship, polity) too fel 
from each other, at preseut the idea of the law as t 
.mit is often so strongly emphasized as to lose sight 
of the fact that, both in the Old Testament as well 
as in the New, cognizance is taken of the diiferenoi 
of the parts (see Matt xix. 17; Rom. viL 7). IV 
view to the unity of the law, however, prevails is 
the Mosaic and legal understanding of the Old Tea 
tament revelation, as represented by the letters of 
the two tables. 

9. The incapacity of the law to make man right 
eous lies chiefly in this: First, it is a demand on the 
work of the incapable man, who is flesh (no flesh 
shall be justified); but it is not a Divine promise 
and work for establishing a new relation. Then it 
meets man as a foreign will, another law; by which 
means his false autouomy is inclined to resistance, 
because he is alien to himself and to the concurring 
law within his inward nature. Finally, it meets him 
in analytical form and separateness. Man only bfr 
comes susceptible of Divine influences: 1. As they 
are founded in the grace and gift of God; 2. in tbs 
spontaneous action of voluntary love; 3. in sjib 
thetical concentration. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

(Faox Chap. n. 25 to Chap. xxx. 20.* 

Either, or. As this applied to the Jew accord¬ 
ing to his position in the Old Testament, so does it 
apply to the Christian according to his position in 
the New (ver. 25).—It is not the external possession 
of a saving means that produces blessings, but faith¬ 
fulness in its application (vers. 25-29).—How the 
fact, that the Jew becomes a Gentile, and the Gen¬ 
tile a Jew, can be repeated in our time in various 
contrasts (vers. 25-271—The Jew, proud of the let¬ 
ter and of circumcision, below the condemnatory 
sentence pronounced on the illegal and untircuut- 
cised Gentile—a warning for evangelical Christiana 
(ver. 27).—Inner life in religion; already the prin¬ 
cipal thing in Judaism, and much more in Christian¬ 
ity (vers. 28, 29).—He who is inwardly pious, re¬ 
ceives praise, not of men, but of God. — God’s 
pleasure or praise of inwaid faithfulness in piety. 
Herewith it must be seen: 1. How this praise can 
be acquired; 2. In what does it consist? (ver. 29).— 
The praise of men and the praise of God (ver. 29). 

What advantage have the Jews ? This question, 
and its answer, exhibit to us the infinitely great 
blessing of Christianity (chap. iii. 1-4).—How Paul 
never ignores the historical significance of his peo¬ 
ple, but triumphantly defends it against every charge 
(comp. chap. ix. 4, 5).—The historical feeling of the 
Apostle Paul (vers. 1-4) 

On chap. iii. 2. God has shown His word to 
Jacob, his statutes and judgments unto Israel (PSl 
cxlvii. 19). Why has God spoken to Israel ? 1. Be¬ 
cause He chose this people, out of voluntary oom- 
passion, for His inheritance; 2. Because by this peo¬ 
ple, specially appointed by Him for the purpose, He 
designed to prepare salvation for all the nations of 
the earth.—Do not complain too much at the un¬ 
belief of the world ! For, 1. The unbelievers always 
remain in the minority in real significance, let their 
number be ever so great; 2. Not only does their un¬ 
belief not make the faith (faithfulness) of God with 
out effect; but 8. Rather contributes thereto, bj 
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radiantly showing God’* truthfulness, in contrast 
with all human falsehood (vers. 3, 4). 

On chap, iii 6-8. Why is it impossible that God 
should have desired our unrighteousness for His 
glory ? 1. Because Ood could not then judge the 
world; 2. Because we would be condemned as sin¬ 
ners by an uqjust method.—How far does our un¬ 
righteousness prove the righteousness of God ?— 
God cannot be the author of sin 1 This was ac¬ 
knowledged, 1.. By Abraham, the father of all the 
faithful Glen, xviii. 26); 2. By Paul, the Apostle of 
all the faithful.—Through God’s providence, good 
continually comes out of evil; but we should never 
■ay, Let us do evil, that good may come!—He who 
■ays, Let us do evil, Ac., 1. Blasphemes God; and 
therefore, 2. Receives righteous condemnation.—The 
principle of the Jesuits, that the end sanctifies the 
means, is nothing else than a hypocritical cloaking 
of the plain words: “ Let us do evil, that good may 
come.” 

On vers. 9-18. The sinfulness of all, both Jews 
and Greeks: 1. Proved by Paul himself in his de¬ 
scription of their moral depravity; 2. Corroborated 
by the proofs of Holy Scripture from the Psalms, 
Ftoverbs of Solomon, and the Prophet Isaiah.—As 
Paul appeals to the Old Testament, so should we, in 
order to authenticate truth^ appeal to the whole 
Bible, though first and continually to the New Tes¬ 
tament.—Every doctrine must be scriptural.—Paul a 
master m the application of Scripture: 1. So far as 
he grasps the fulness of the scriptural expression; 
but, 2. He does not thoughtlessly arrange quotations 
from the Scriptures; but, 8. He skilfully connects 
kindred passages into a beautiful whole. 

On vers. 18-20. The severe preaching of the 
law: 1. To whom is it directed? 2. What does it 
accomplish ?—How far does the law produce knowl- 
edge of sin ? 

Luther : Spirit is what God supematurally effects 
in man; letter is all the deeds of nature without 
spirit (chap, ii 29).— u God is a sure support; but 
lie who trusts in man will want n (chap, iii 4).— 
David says (Ps. li. 4): w Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned/’ Ac. These words would seem to 
mean that man must sin in order that God might be 
just, as Paul would also seem here to say. Yet this 
is not the case; but we shall acknowledge the sin 
of which God accuses us, that He might thereby be 
confessed truthful and just in His law. 

Starke : A true Christian must not despise the 
means of grace: as, attending church, making con¬ 
fession, and partaking of the Lord’s Supper; nor 
should he speak derisively of them because they 
are misused by most persons as a false hope (chap, 
ii 26).—He who will be comforted by the consid¬ 
eration that he has been baptized in the name of 
Christ, must examine himself whether he has also 
been newly, born, and walks after the new man: 
where this is not the case, holy baptism is of just 
as little use to him, as circumcision was to the un¬ 
believing Jew* 1 Peter iii 21 (chap. ii. 29).—In 
worldly courts, injustice often rules; but God will 
ju dge the world in the justest manner (chap, iii, 6). 
—When our misery is properly uncovered, oom- 
passion is near; and when we are truly oompas- 
■tonate ourselves, compassion is not far from us 
(chap. iii. 12).—The way to grace is open when we 
stand dumb before God (chap, iii 19).—There is 
only one way to salvation, by which men, before, at 
the time of, and after Moses, can be saved (chap, 
til. 20).—Lange : Oh, how many Christians are put 


to shame at this day by honorable heathen 1 And 
how the latter will rise up against the former on the 
judgment-day ! (chap. ii. 26 ).—Hedingeb : The new 
creature must be all in all. If this be not the case, 
there is no godly sorrow, no faith, no Christ, no 
hope of salvation (chap. ii. .26).— 1 There is only one 
way to salvation, yet God is at perfect liberty to say 
in what people He will build His Church, and what ( 
measure of grace and gilts He will give (chap. viii. 
2).—Here stands the pillar of the evangelical Church, 
the test and corner-stone of the pure, saving gospel 
(chap, iii 20 ).—Quesnel : A strong proof of origi¬ 
nal sin, because no one who comes into the world is 
righteous, or without sin (chap. iii. 10).—Let love be 
in the heart, then will loveliness be also in the mouth 
(chap. iii. 14).— Cramer : Learn to distinguish well 
between true and false Jews, true and false Chris¬ 
tians ; the external profession does not constitute a 
true Jew or Christian (chap. ii. 28).—It is not al' 
gold that glitters, and not all show is wisdom. Al 
though the natural reason can devise many conclu¬ 
sive speeches and subtleties, these must not be re¬ 
garded as wisdom in divine things (chap. iii. 6).— 
Nova Bibl. Tub.: The dead members of the Church 
depend upon its external advantages, take their com* 
fort in them, and make their boast of them, without 
remembering that they can derive no good from 
them without penitence and faith (chap. iii. 1).— 
Though we be unfaithful, God remaineth faithfuL 
Oh, let us therefore rely upon His faithfulness and 
promise, and take comfort in the fact that we always 
have a ready entrance to the faithfulness of our God 
(chap. iii. 8).—Osiandeb : If God is truthful, but 
men false, why do some men believe folly sooner 
than the word of God ? But to God alone belongs 
the praise of righteousness and truth (chap, iii 4). 
—Those who boast of their righteousness before 
God, know neither God’s will nor themselves (chap, 
iii 19). 

Gkrlach : The usefulness of the covenant of 
grace extends on all sides and encompasses all the 
relations of life (chap. iii. 2).—God’s wisdom, om¬ 
nipotence, justice, and love, are glorified either in 
the punishment or conversion of the sinner; the• 
more wicked the sinner, the greater the glory. But 
this glory consists precisely in the death of the sin¬ 
ner, since he either dies to sin, having once lived to 
it; or, with all other sinners, suffers eternal death 
in perdition (chap, iii 4.). —Description of men of 
malignant feeling, who strive to injure others by 
their language. Throat, tongue, and lips—three in¬ 
struments of speech, which utter the words from 
within (chap. iii. 13).—The more complete and deep 
the command, the stronger is its declaration of con¬ 
demnation. and the less can it awaken in us faith 
and hope for salvation (chap, iii 20). 

Lisco: The Christian is aided by the sacraments 
only when he lives in faith (chap, ii 26).—On what 
the moral worth of man before God depends (vers. 
26, 26).—Israel’s advantages (chap, iii 1-4).—He 
who adopts the principle: “ Let us sin, that good 
may come,” will receive righteous condemnation; 
for God desires to be glorified only by our obedi* 
ence; all disobedience is dishonoring His majesty, 
bnt terminates also with the sinner’s destruction 
and likewise extends to the justification ir glo 
rification of the holy and righteous God (chap 
iii 8). 

Heubner: External ecclesiasticism and confer 
sion has value only when it leads to religion of tb« 
heart and life ; otherwise, it is onlv the same ai 
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heathenism (chap, il 25).*—The great dJTerence 
between outward and inward Christianity. True 
Christianity is internal (chap. ii. 28).—The true 
worshipper of God is inward, is concealed from the 
world, and is known only to God (chap, it 291— 
The worth and merit of the pious person is exalted 
above all opinion of the world: 1. Because true 
piety by no means passes in the world for the high¬ 
est good, but only that which is profitable, and 
shines; 2. Because men cannot discern this inner, 
pure condition of heart, neither can they credit it 
to others; 8. Because the world cannot reward this 
piety (chap, ii 29).—God's word is committed to 
us; use it aright, support it, propagate it. In many 
places it has disappeared through the fault of men 
(in Asia and Africa), chap. iU. 2.—God’s honor 
cannot be touched. Nothing can be charged against 
God; it would be blasphemy to charge Him with 
' blame of any kind (chap, iii 4). —God's righteous¬ 
ness becomes the more apparent in proportion to 
the manifestation of man's unrighteousness (chap, 
iii 5).—Every feeling of hatred is the root for a 
willingness to shed blood (chap, iii 15).—Every 
man is guilty before God, and subject to His pun¬ 
ishment; but he should also know and confess it 
(chap, iii 19).—The law requires obedience to all 
its commands (chap, iii 20). 

Spknkr: When people are wickedly taught to 
sin, so that God may be lauded because of the for¬ 
giveness of sins, it is the same slander which the 
same old slanderous devil charged at that time 
against the apostles, and which is still cast against 
the doctrine of the grace of God (chap, iii 8). 

Besskr: Circumcision of the heart is real cir¬ 
cumcision (chap. ii. 29).—The evangelical theme of 
joy in the Epistle to the Romans is, that God, in 
grace, is just in His words to sinners whom He has 
justified by faith in Jesus (chap, iii 4). 

Lange, on vers. 16-24. The fearful picture of 
warning in the fall of the Jews.—How this picture 
was again presented in the Church before the Ref¬ 
ormation, and now appears in many forms.—Vers. 
25-29. Comparison of this passage with Matt, xxiii. 
21-28.— The great vindication here for the believer 
—that God, in His word, confides in him in a cer¬ 
tain measure.—God, in His faithfulness to His cove¬ 
nant, a rock.—How unbelief is against God, and yet 
must serve God's purpose.—Chap. iii. 1-8. To have 
an advantage, and yet not to have one.—The testi¬ 
monies of Scripture on the sinfol depravity of man. 
—Vers. 8-19. How vain is the effort to be justified 
by the law: 1. Because “ by the deeds of the law," 
Ac.: 2. “ For by the law,” Ac. 

[Bdrkitt: (condensed) ii 25. The heathen have 
abused but one talent, the light of nature; but we, 
thousands; even as many thousands as we have 
slighted the tenders of offered grace. What a fear- 
fol aggravation it puts upon our sin and misery! 
We must certainly be accountable to God at the 
peat day, not only for all the light we have bad, 
but for all we might have had in the gospel day; 


# [Comp. Archbishop Tillotsov, Sermon on 2 Tim. ii. 
19 (quoted by James Ford on Romans): " Baptism verily 
wrojltetM, If we obey the gospel; but if we walk oontrary to 
tne preoepts of it, our baptism is no baptism, and our Chris¬ 
tianity is heathenism.” We would say : worse than no bap¬ 
tism, toor$* than heathenism. For in proportion to the bles»> 
lug I Intended, is the curse incurred by abuse. The case of 
an apostate Christian is far more hopeless than the oase of 
an unconverted heathen. The one has Christianity behind 
him, the othsr before him; the one has deliberately oast it 
bC the other may thankfully embrace it.—F. 8.1 


and especially for the light we have sinned undsi 
and rebelled against.—Chap, iii 1. Great is that 
people's privilege and mercy who eqjoy the word 
of God—the audible word in the Holy Scriptures, 
the visible word in the holy sacraments. It enlight- 
eneth the eyes, rejoiceth the heart, quickeneth the 
soul It is compared to gold for profit, to honey 
for sweetness, to milk for nourishing, to food for 
strengthening!—Chap, iii 8-7: Goa is never in¬ 
tentionally, but is sometimes accidentally glorified 
by man’s sins. There never was such a crime as 
crucifying Christ, but nothing by which God hit 
reaped greater glory.—Chap, ill 10. The unright, 
eousness of man : 1. There is none originally right¬ 
eous; 2. None effic ently righteous; 8. none meri¬ 
toriously righteous; 4. None perfectly righteous.— 
Matthew Henry : The Jews had the means of sal¬ 
vation, but they had not the monopoly of it.— On 
the righteousness of GW, observe: 1. It is mani¬ 
fested ; 2. It is without the law; 8. It is witnessed 
by the law and the prophets; 4. It is by the frith 
of Jesus Christ; 5. It is to all, and upon all them 
that believe.— Doddridge: We pity the Gentiles, 
and justly so; but let us take heed lest those ap¬ 
pearances of virtue which are to be found among 
some of them do not condemn us, who, with the 
letter of the law and the gospel and with the solemn 
tokens of a covenant relation to God, transgress His 
precepts, and violate our engagements to Him; so 
turning the means of goodness and happiness into 
the occasion of more aggravated guilt and misery.— 
Clarke : The law is properly considered the rule of 
right ; and unless God had given some such means 
of discovering what sin is, the darkened heart of 
man could never have formed an adequate concep¬ 
tion of it. For as an acknowledged straight edgs is 
the only way in which the straujhtness or crooked* 
ness of a line can be determined, so the moral 
obliquity of human actions can only be determined 
by the law of God, that rule of right which pro¬ 
ceeds from His own immaculate holiness. 

[Hodgb : When true religion declines, the dis¬ 
position to lay undue stress on external rites is in¬ 
creased. The Jews, when they lost their spirituality, 
supposed that circumcision had power to save (0. 
25).—Paul does not deny, but asserts the value o4 
circumcision. So, likewise, the Christian sacraments, 
baptism and the Lord's Supper, are of the utmost 
importance, and to neglect or reject them is a great 
sin (il 25 ; iii. 1).—It is a mark of genuine piety to 
be disposed always to justify God, and to condemn 
ourselves. On the other hand, a disposition to self- 
justification and the examination of our sins, how¬ 
ever secret, is an indication of the want of a proper 
sense of our own unworthiuess and of the Divine 
excellence (iii 4, 5).—There is no better evidence 
against the truth of any doctrine, than that its ten¬ 
dency is immoral (iii. 8).—Speculative and moral 
truths, which are self-evident to the mind, should 
be regarded as authoritative, and as fixed points in 
all reasonings {iii. 8). — Barnes: If all men were 
willing to sacrifice their opinions when they ap¬ 
peared to impinge on the veracity of God; if they 
started back with instinctive shuddering at the very 
supposition oi such a want of fidelity in Him; bow 
soon would it put an end to the boastings of error, 
to the pride of philosophy, to lofty dictation in re. 
ligion! No man with this feeling could be a Uni- 
verealist for a moment; and none could be an m 
fidel 

[On chap, il 29, see Wesley's sermon 7 \e Ois 
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CHAPTER HL 21-SI. 


1 ** 


eumcieion of ike Henri; on chap. iii. 1, 2, Pat- 
•oh’b sermon on The Oracle* of God; Mklvilli’b 
on The Advantage* resulting from the Possession of 
ike Scripture* ; and Canon Wordsworth's HuUean 
Lecture on What i* the Foundation of the Canon of 


the Hew Testament l On chap. HL 4, see Dwight's 
sermon on Ood to be Believed rather than Man ; and 
C. J. Vaughan’s on The On* Neemity . On chap, 
iii 2-19, see Chalmers’ sermon on The Impor tun e * 
of Civil Government to Society*—4. F. H.] 


Bon Srotion. —The revelation of God 1 * righteousnes* without the law by faith in Ohrid for all ebrnm 
without distinction, by the representation of Christ a* the Propitiator (“ mercy-seat The right- 
**msne*9 of God in Christ a* justifying righteousness. 

Chatter HL 21-26. 


8b?ewh Section. —The annulling of man’s vainglory (self-praise) by the law of faith. Justification by 
faith without the deeds of the law. First proof: from experience : God is the God of the Gen* 
We* a* well as of the Jew* p roved by the actual faith of the Gentile*, True renewal of the law 6s 
faith. 

Verses 27-81. 


21 But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested [But now 
apart from the law, 1 the righteousness of God hath been made manifest *], being 

22 witnessed [testified to, attested] by the law and the prophets; Even* the right¬ 
eousness of God which is by [by means of, through] faith of Jesus Christ 

28 unto all and upon all 4 them that believe; for there is no difference: For all 
have sinned [all sinned, ».they are an earners], 4 and come [fall] short [vazeQovvzcu, 

24 fa the present tensel of the glory of God; Being justified freely by his grace 

25 through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: Whom God hath [omu hath] set 

forth \nQo£&ezd\ to be* propitiation [mercy-seat]* through [the 7 ] faith [,] in his 
blood, to declare [for a manifestation (exhibition) of, eig tqg &*.] his 

righteousness for the remission of sins that are past [because of the pretermis¬ 
sion (non-visitation, passing by) of the former sins, Sta t tjv (not rr^g) naQZGtr 
(not acpectv) tdh riQoyeyovo rear apagtrifiaztov] 9 through [in, iv\ the forbearance 

26 of God; To declare, I say , at this time his righteousness; that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus [with a view to the 
manifestation (exhibition, ttqos ttjr* bdet^tr) of his righteousness at this 
present time, in order that he may be (shown and seen to be) just and (yet at the samo 
time) be justifying him who is of the faith of (in) Jesus, tig to that- avzov dixcuor 
xou dtxcuovvta tor ix motemg ’Iqoov], 1 * 

27 Where is [the] boasting then ? It is excluded. By whatjaw ? [By the 

28 law\ of works? Nay; but by the law of faith. Therefore 

Jr. r a i ii-. i _ • • i’/» i i /» «.i_ is . ii 


clud< 


we con- 
[without 


^ j that a man is Justified by faith 19 without the d L 
29 works] of the law. 14 [Or, y] Is he the God of the Jews only? 14 is he not also 
80 of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also: Seeing 14 it is one God, which shall 

S wbo will] justify the circumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith. 
)o we then make void the law through faith ? God forbid: [Far be it!] yea, 
we establish 14 the law. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Tar. 21.—(Or: independently of the law . Luther: oknc Zuthun dee Qesttses. ymplt rtfpov, opposed to 8 m 
i4m»» ver. 20, is emphatically pat first and belongs to the verb. The transposition in the E. V. obscures this oonneo* 
tun and destroys the parallelism.—P. 8.1 

* Ver. 21.—{ wt+arlpurai. The perfect has its appropriate fbroe and sets forth this revelation of righteousness 
as an accomplished and still continued fact. Comp, the avoxaAifarrrroi, 117. Meyer : 44 ut offenbargemacht , *u Tape 
adept, to das eiejedem ear BrlcemUniss tick darsteUt; doe Praesens der voUendeten Msndhmg , Heb. ix. 2o. Bern hardy, p. 
I78. M ”P, 8.3 

* Ver. 22.— [Been (or, X say, inquam , und steer) is the best rendering of 88 here, smoe it is not strictly adversative, 
bat explanatory and reaasumpttve (if I may coin this term for epanaleptlc), as in lx. 80; Phil. ii. 8. The contrast is not 
betw e e n the rtghteousneea of Goa and the righteousness of man (Wordsworth), but between the general idea of tbs 
righteousness ox God and the specific idea of righteousness through faith now introduced.—P. S.] 

4 Ver. 22.—(*al i w> w Ivrat, text. ree, t I). F. K. L. X 1 ., Syr., Vulg.; omitted by N 1 . ▲. B. C n Griesbaoh, Laoh 
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Alford brackets, and says: “ Possibly from homoeotel.; on the other hand, the longer text may be the jn 
of two readings." Lange retains the reoeived text without remark. It is redundant, but not superfluous. Righteous 
ness is represented as a flood extending unto all (etc vime) and overall (4*1 vdrra«). Ewald: “bestimmt fhraOs 
umd kommend fiber atfe.”—P. 8.1 

1 Ver. 23.—[Theaorist ^apror, not the perfect bpapr^tcaou Luther: Sie rind allsumal Sender. Rflckert, In his 
ridiculously presumptuous proclivity to criticise the Apostle’s grammar and logic, calls the use of the assist Imre an 
inaocuracy. Bengal, Olehauaen, and Wordsworth refer it to the original fell of the raoe in Adam. Meyer 4* loc .: M Tbs 
sinning of eaoh man is presented as a historical fret of the past, whereby the sinftil status is brought about." Bo alas 
Tholuck, Philippi, Lange. See Exeg, Notes.—F. 8.] 

* Ver. 25.—[lAawrjpior, expiatorium (a neuter noun from the adjective iXaorbptot, i 
from the verb U^ko/uu, to appease, to conciliate), may mean SQhnopfer (iA. $vpa), expiatory socrityle*,* or i 
( = iA atrpbt), expiation, propitiation ; or Sfthndeckel (iA. rmiBeua, or twtftiyta) mercf-seal (oover of the ark). Dr. 
adopts the last, and translates SQhnungxsbfl ( capporeth : Luther: Onadenstuhl). The word occurs but twice in the N. 
T., here and Heb. ix. 5. In the latter passage it certainly signifies the meroy-eeat, or golden oover of the ark of the 
covenant, called in Hebrew n*B5 (from "IBS, to propitiate, to atone). This is also the technical meaning of the word 
in the LXX., Ex. xxv. 18,19, 20; xxxi 7, fro.', and In Philo ( Vita Mo*. Hi. 68, p. 668; De Profug. 19, n. 465: rfc 8i 
UsMf 6v v&pmti, rb iwidepa rw mfimrov, eahti 84 avrb iAwT^ptor). A fourth interpretation by Pelagms, Ambrose, 8emlen 
and Wahl takes ihaanfmoy in the masculine gender = iAacmft, propitiator ; but this is oontrary to the use of the word 
and inconsistent with the oontext. There are iXaar^pia, but np iAoonfptoi. The choice lies between propitiatory sacri 
fee, and mercy-seal. See Exeg. Notts.— P. 8.J 

T Ver. 26.—The article tk before wiaromc is supported by Oodd. B. and A, Chrysostom and Theodoret. [The tost 
roc. also reads rfr; out Coda. fit. C*. D*. F. G. Orig., Kus., Bos., fro., Laohmann, Tiachendorf, Alford, omit it. Meysc 
thinks it may have been omitted in view of 3td wiarsme, ver. 22.—P. 8.] 

8 Ver. 25.—(Or as Alford translates : on account of the overlooking qf the tins which had passed, in the forbearance qf 
Ood. Conybeare and Howton: because in Hit forbearance Ood had passed over the former sine qf men. Lange: von 
wegen der Vorbeilassung (Nichtheimsuchung) der vorher geschehenen Sunden. The Authorised Version here, following 
Besa ( per remissionem). is a mistranslation. * dpeate (from wapirpu), which oocurs but once in the N. T., differs from 
dfrcwi* (from i+lipu), which occurs seventeen times, in this, that it is, 1. a temporary pretermission or overlooking, not 
a total remission or pardon; i a work of the Divine dvori, forbearance (ii. 4), not or the Divine vdpic, grace (Eph. L 

a ; 3. it leaves the question of future punishment or paraon undecided, while the ifaoxt removes the giant and remits 
e punishment. The same idea Paul expresses, Acta xvii. 30: rove o8v xpdvovv rqt iyroias vwepibitv (having 
overlooked) b Me, fro. Std with the accusative cannot mean through, by means of. or for, but on account of; for Pam 
dearly distinguishes (even Rom. viii. 11 *, Gal. iv. 13) 8id with the accusative and 8U with the genitive. The Vulgate 
correctly renders fed propter, but mistakes wdpeote for i+sote, remissio. So also Luther: in dem doss or SQnde oergicbL — 
P. 8.1 

8 Ver. 26.—nfv [before frtalii'] in Oodd. A. B. C. D. [D*. K. Laohmann, Tleohendorf, Meyer. Alford. The article 
was omitted to oonform to c it erectin', ver. 25. But the article distinguishes the MetMte of ver. 26 from the former "as 
the ftUler and ultimate object." Dr. Lange ingeniously distinguishes between civ crisiftv and wpb* rqr lifriftr. Set 
Mxeg. Notes. —P. S.) 

18 Ver. 26.—The addition *Iiprov is found in Oodd. A B. C. K. [and Sin.], Inchmann [Alford. Omitted by F. G. 
52, It- Fritssche. Meyer, Tischendorf; while other authorities read jLmotov Iw*., or tov cvptov ipsmr *1. X. A usual 
insertion. The force of rbr 4* wioreue is weakened by the E. V. The in indicates that * (one, or Christ rather as 
apprehended by »umv, is the root or fountain of his spiritual life; oomp. the he in L 17; ii. 18. Conybeare and How- 
eon : "It means ’him whose essential characteristic is frith,’ ’the child of frith:’ comp. Gal. iii. 7, 9. bin a lor 
would perhaps be better rendered by righteous, but we have no verb from the same root equivalent to 8ucoiovrra.—P. 8L] 

11 Ver. 28.—The reading ydp is supported by Oodd. A and Sin.; bnt B. C., fro., and especially the oontext, are in 
frvor of the recepta o8r. [The external authorities are decidedly in frvor of yip. Alford regards oh as a correction 
from misundersta ding of Aoyi£bfuu as conveying a conclusion. See Exeg. Notes. —P. 8.] 

19 Ver. 28.—The reading binaiovobai av$p. wior «i. [The recepta reads wlor <» before 8i«aio9*0ai, to 
throw emphasis on frith. But K l . B. C. D. read 8 ik. tiVrn drfpwvor.—P. S.] 

18 Ver. *28.— ipyuv rdftov, without or apart from law (legal) works (Qesetseswerke) or works of the law.—P. 8.] 
Ver. 29.—Lachmann, with Codd. A C. F. [8in.], and many others, declare for p6vov. Tischendorf, with B. i 


ancient fathers, frvor fidrwr. 
P. 8.] 


[This is too poorly supported and oan easily be aooounted for by the preceding *Iov8aW.— 


1 Ver. 80.—4 wetwep [recepta], instead of c1» «p, which probably arose because the former oocurs only here in tbs 
I. T. (see Meyer). [But rivco is better supported by A. B. 0. B 9 . Sin 1 ., fro., and preferred by Alford.—P. 8.] 

18 Ver. 31.—[twr»ficr (inchoative from iordu. a less usual form for Iotoilsv, from umuu) is the reading of K 8 . D 8 
S. I. K. and Els., and is defended by Fritssohe, for the reason that it closes tne sentence with more gravity and power, 
and corresponds more harmoniously to the preoeding mropyoviur. But ior&vopev (a late form of the same vert)) 
la better supported by fit 1 . A B. C. D 9 . F. Orig, fro., and is recommended by Grieabaoh and adopted by Laohmaam 
Tlaohendorf, and Alford. The sense is the same : to make stand fast, to establish, to confirm, = fitfimtour, tiabftire,— 
P. A] 

rParbee arranges the important section, vers. 21-26, in this way, which may assist somewhat in the 

21. Nwl 84 v6pov 

Aucaioovvi) OcoO we^aytpmrus, 

M aprvpovpbrq virb tov r6pov teal rur wpofarmr, 

22. Aucanoayyq 84 0«ot) 8(4 wtirmsc Trf<rov XpunroO, 

Eif wdvras teai 4*1 wdrrme robf rumborrme * 

9. Ov yap ionv 8uurroAi) * 

H«ms ykp f/papror, teal vorepovrrmi r$f eeO freed* 

94 a Atxaioiiftfvot 8wp«dv Tfj avrov jc^piri 

. J Aid itroXvrpmosnt rye 4v XpumS Iwofr 

25. (*Ov wpoibrro 8 &*be iAoxrnfptor 

a Aid vlo re ut 4r ry avrov alpart. 

( Bit Mtitbir rev SueaiooTfwtft avro9, 

Aid rbv wipeaiv ruv rrpoyryov&Tuv ipMprmsdtm 
ry dvoxp ro9 Ocov, 

1A ^ I Upbt rrfv Met#* rift bucauxrSrye a drsO 

• | w Ty vvr xcupY, 


f Xiv t 8 clvai avrbr Si/eaioo 
rn mml butmsoOrra rbr 4« wiorsm *Iq*eO.—P. A1 
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12S 


RXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

•First PaieiiPB, Chap. in. 21-26. 

Contrast between the saving time of justification and 
the old time of sin and death. 

Ver. 21. Bat now, vvvi Si .—Explanations of 
vvvi : 1. Contrast of times [at this time , under the 
gospel dispensation, = b tot vuv xeuof, ver. 26]; 
(Grotius, Tholuck, Philippi [Olshausen, Wordsworth, 
Hodge], and others); 2. contrast of circumstances 
[«& tugs are ] : earlier dependence on the law, now 
independence of the law [<hd vopov—xiaolq ?ty*oi’], 
(Pkreua, Piscat, Meyer, De Wette [Fritzscne, Alford. 
In this sense the classics use omy vTv, not vvvi, 
but the latter is so used repeatedly in Hellenistic 
Greek] ); 8. in soteriology the two contrasts of 
time ana condition coincide.—Apart from the law 
[of Moses, ywgiq vo/*o »*]: 1. It is referred to 
ntvavlq vray (Luther. Tholuck, Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers); 2. to Stucuoaimj (Augustine, Wolf [Reiche, 
Hodge], and others): the righteousness of God 
which the believer shares without the law [or rather, 
without works of the law, yotgiq fy ywv ra^oi>, GaL 
iL 161. The latter view is not correct. [Comp. 
Ad vofiov in ver. 20, which likewise belongs not to 
the noun iniyvmau;, but to the verb to be supplied. 
Also Text. Note \ —P. S.] 

[The righteousness of God. Comp, the 
Esceg. Notes on chap. L 17. It is the righteousness 
which proceeds from God (gen. auctoris), which per¬ 
sonally appeared in Christ, “ who is our Righteous¬ 
ness,” and which is communicated to the believer 
for Christ’s sake in the act of justification by faith. 
It is both objective , or inherent in God and realized 
in Christ, and subjective , or imparted to man. It is 
here characterized by a series of antitheses: inde¬ 
pendent of the law, yet authenticated by the law and 
the prophets (ver. 21); freely (Swgsdv) bestowed on 
the believer, yet fully paid for by the redemption 
price (Ad tJjq dnoXvtQdato>q) of Christ (24); intrin- 
ttcally holy, yet justifying the sinner (26); thus 
uniting the character of the moral governor of the 
universe, and the merciftil Father who provided a 
free salvation.—P. S.] 

Has been made manifest, ntyavigotra*. 
This is now the complete revelation of righteousness; 
as John i. 17 represents die complete revelation of 
grace and truh; and as Eph. i 19 represents the 
complete revelation of omnipotence. All are single 
definitions of the completed New Testament revela¬ 
tion itself. The expression does not absolutely pre¬ 
suppose “ the previous concealment in God’s coun¬ 
cil” (Meyer).* For the Old Testament was the 
increasing revelation of God, also in reference to 
righteousness. But compared with this completeness, 
the mowing revelation was still as a veil.— Being 
testified to [fiagtvoovfsivrt, put first with 
reference to £*>(>«? vofiov, which it qualifies] 
by the law and the prophets [i. e., the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures; Matt v. 17; vii. 12; xxii. 40, 
Ac.; just as we now say the Bible, vogov has here, 
as Bengel remarks, a wider sense than in the preced¬ 
ing zwok voftov. —P. S.] There is therefore no con¬ 
tradiction between the Old and New Testaments. 

# [8o also Hodge: “This righteousness whioh, so to 
9eak,had long been buried under the typos and indistinct 
atteranons of the old dispensation, has bow in the gospel 
teen made clear and apparent.”—P. 8.) 

9 


The Old Testament is in substance a prophetic wit 
ness of the New, and therefore also of the righteous¬ 
ness of faith (see chap, iv., and x. 6; Acta x. 4$ 
chap. xv.). And not only do the prophets (Isa 
xxviiL 16; Habak. iL 4) testify to this righteous¬ 
ness, but bo does the law also in its stricter sens* 
(the patriarchs, Ac.); yea, even its strictest sense; 
for example, the law of the sin-offering (Lev. xvL)t 
[Augustine: Novum Testamentum in Vetere laUt; 
Vetus T. in Novo patet. See the proof in chap. iv. 
from the case of Abraham and the declarations of 
David.—P. &] 

Ver. 22. Through faith of Jesus Christ.* Ths 
usual explanation is, through faith in Jesus Christ 
[genitive of the object].f Meyer produces in its favor 
the usage of language (Mark xL 22; Acts iii. 16; 
GaL iL 20; iii. 22 ; Eph. iii. 12, Ac.), as well as the 
essential relation of the niatu; to the dyncuoovrtj. 
[These parallel passages, to which may be added 
Gal. iL 16; Epb. iv. 18; PhiL iii 9; James iL 1; 
Rev. xiv. 12, seem to me conclusive in favor of the 
usual interpretation that oub faith in Christ is 
meant here; comp, also to v in niattoiq 'Jrjaov, 
ver. 26. But Dr. Lange strongly fortifies his new 
interpretation: Christ’s faithfulness to us, taking 
'ltiaov Xgsatov as the genitive of the subject.— 
P. S.] The explanation of Benecke, the faithfuU 
ness of Christ, is overlooked even by Tholuck. We 
make it, Christ's believing faithfulness [Glaubens* 
treue\ Reasons: 1. The niatu; &tov (chap. iii. 8), 
and the coherency of the ideas, nurtn’xa&ay, ttut- 
T«tW, and niatu; &sov, in opposition to the ideas: 
anurtioij dmatia, and corresponding with the 
ideas: righteousness of God, righteousness of Christ, 
righteousness by frith. 2. The addition in this pas¬ 
sage of tiq navtaq xai ini navtaq; with which 
we must compare chap. i. 17, in niorttoq tiq viattv. 
8. The passages, Gal. iii. 22; Eph. iii 12; comp. 
Heb. xii. 2. As to His knowledge, Christ of course 
did not walk by frith, but by sight; but as regards 
the moral principle of faith—confidence and faith¬ 
fulness—He is the Prince of frith. 4. We cannot 
say of the righteousness of God, that it was first 
revealed by frith in Christ. The revelation of God’s 
righteousness in the faithfulness of Christ is the 
ground of justifying faith, but faith is not the ground 
of this revelation. 6. So also the dux trjq niatttnq 
iv toJ avtov oujuaTt, ver. 26 , cannot be regarded 
as substantiating the iXaotngyov. 

Unto all and upon all- The tic denotes the 
direction, the ideal dynamic determination of the 
Axcuoowi?; the ini, the fulfilment, the appro¬ 
priation. [This must, of course, not be understood 
in a Univerealistic sense. See Textual Note 4 . — 
P. S.] Both prepositions have been combined in 
various ways as identical, and explained as strength¬ 
ening the thought for all (thus Ruckert, and oth¬ 
ers) ; on the contrary, Theodoret, (Ecumenius, and 
others, have arbitrarily referred tiq to the Jews, and 
ini to the Gentiles; according to Morus, and others, 
sew ini , Ac., is construed as a farther explanation 
of the tiq ndvtaq. 

For there is no differenoe. On account of 
ydg, this clause refers to the former. There la 


* [6id xivrsmt t by means qf, (hr 
h Faith i ■’ 


; not 6ut via* 
tin* organ and 
cause of oar justi- 


nr, on account qf. Faith is the a] 
subjective condition, not tbe groi 
flcation.-P. &] 

t [Berlage, Scholten, V. Hengel, take *1 w©9 Xpterof at 
gen. of the author: Me* gum auctore Jesu Christo Du 
habetur. 8ee against this Meyer in lac. footnote.—P. B.) 
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neither a difference between Jews and Gentiles, nor, 
in reference to the necessity of justification, is there 
a difference between those who have shown them¬ 
selves, according to chap. ii 7 ff., doers or transgress¬ 
ors of the law. 

Ver. 28. For all sinned [they are all sin. 
ners ; Luther: sie sind allxumal Sunder ]. Tiiey 
sinned, in the sense that they have become sinners. 
Therefore aor, (IL), and not perfect . They sinned in 
such a way that they are still sinning.* But their right¬ 
eousness was altogether lost when their transgression 
began.— And fall short of the glory *- 

Qourra*, in the present tense. All tinned, and 
consequently they come short], rrjq do$v<;. Ex¬ 
planations : 1. Glorying before God, gloriatio f 
(Erasmus, Luther, Roseniniiller, and others). 2. The 
do£a &tou as the image of God (Flacius, Chemnitz, 
Riickert, Olshausen; see 1 Cor. xi. 7). 8. The 

glory of eternal life [as in ver. 2], ((Ecumenius, 
Glockler, Ac., Beza, Bengel, as sharing in the glory 
of God). 4. Honor before God, ». *., in the estima¬ 
tion of God (Calvin [gloria qua coram Deo locum 
habet], Kollner). 5. The honor which God gives, 
i. e., the approbation of God (the genii, auct .); 
Piscat., Grotius, Philippi, Meyer [Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Alford, Hodge]. Tholuck: The declaration 
of honor, like the declaration of righteousness.^ This 
would give the strange sense: because they lack the 
declaration of righteousness on the part of God, they 
are to be declared righteous. It must not be over¬ 
looked that men belong here who, as inward Jews, 
according to chap, it 29, have already tnouroq ix 
frfov. Certainly, the question is concerning right¬ 
eousness before God, because the question concerns 
God f s judicial tribunal But what men were want¬ 
ing since Adam's fall, is not the righteousness of 
justification—for it is by this that that want is to be 
supplied—but the righteousness of life (not to be 
confounded with the righteousness by the works of 
the law), as the true glory or radiance of life [dd$<x in 
the sense of splendor, majesty, perfection. Lange 
translates it: Gerechtig \ eitsglanz , Lebensruhm, — 
P. S.]. But as the foxcuoaimj of man must come 
from the fo*cuoovvq of God in order to avail before 
Him, so also the do$a. Therefore the alternative, 
from God or before God, is a wrong alternative. § 
But the supply is equal to the want: Hie Sixcuoaunj 
of Christ becomes the dtxcuoovvg of the believer, 
and therefore Christ's do£a his 8 o$a (Rom. viii.).| 

Ver. 24. Being justified freelyThe par¬ 
ticiple Sixaioupero*, in connection with what 


* fMeyer: “ftpapror. Das Sftndigen tints Jeden tit 
its htitorische* Factum der Vergangenheil\ wodurch der rib*- 
dige Zustand beunrkt tit , dargestellt. Da* Perfect, wkrde es 
at* voUendet dastihende Thatsache beteichuen8ee Test, 
Not * •.and Estes. Notes on warm fffiapov in ver. 12.—P. S.] 
t [This would be expressed rather by xavxipnc, or k*v- 
jptpa; ver. 27 ; iv. 2 ; 1 Cor. v. 6, Ac.—P. 8.] 

1 [Tholuck (p. 144) explains: Die von Qott autgehende 
Ehrenrellung , dern Sinn* nach die QerechterJd&rung, and 
quotes from Schliohting: “ hoc loco significat earn glortam, 
quum Deus homincm pronunciat justum.”—1>. 8.] 

| [Only the honor which proceeds from God can stand 
before God. So far the explanations. No. 4 coram Deo, and 
Wo. 5 a Deo, amount to the same thing, as Meyer remarks. 
-P. S 1 

l [Still another exposition is that of Hoftnann of Er- 
tancren ( Schrifibevteti , vol L p. 032, 2d ed.): the Mf* which 
belongs to God, as His own attribute, like the (wauxnwa. 
Ewald : the 56§a which man had through creation, Ps. viil. 
B. but which he lost through sin.—P. 8.] 


all who lay hold on Him by fiiith.—P. 8.) 


follows, specifies both the mode by which then man 
of Divine do£a becomes perfectly mani&wt, and tht 
opposite which comes to supply this want The 
dlxcuouaScu does not merely come to supply the 
want of glory (according to Luther's translation: 
and are justified [Peshito, Fritzsche, = xai foxar 
oiVrcw] ), but by the dtxcuoua&cu, the fact of that 
voTt(>oi>iT&cu becomes perfectly apparent The in¬ 
dividual judgment and the individual deliveranoe 
are, in fact, joined into one: repentance and fiiith: 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and fulness 

[Note on the Scripture meaning of dtxcuow.— 
dixaiovfitvoi depends grammatically on mr 
qourrcu, but contains in fact the main idea: i U qui 
justificentur (Beza, Tholuck, Meyer). This is the 
locus claesicus of the doctrine of justification by free 
grace through faith in Christ, in its inseparable con¬ 
nection with the atonement, as its objective basis. 
The verb dixcuoia occurs forty times in the New 
Testament (twice in Matthew, five times in Luke, 
twice in Acts, twenty-seven times in Paul's Epistles, 
three times in James, once in the Apocalypse. In 
the Gospel and Epistles of John, as also in Peter 
and Jade, the verb never occurs, although they 
repeatedly use the noun foxcuooitrq and the adjec¬ 
tive dUcuoq). It must be taken here, as nearly 
always in the Bible, in the declaratory, forensic or 
judicial sense, as distinct from, though by no means 
opposed to, or abstractly separated from, a mere 
executive act of pardoning, and an efficient act of 
making just inwardly or sanctifying. It denotes an 
act of jurisdiction, the pronouncing of a sentence, 
not the infhsion of a quality. This is the prevail¬ 
ing Hellenistic usage, corresponding to the Hebrew 
. Comp., for the Old Testament, the Septua- 
gint in Gen. xxxviii. 26; xliv. 16; Ex. xxiii. 7 (op 
foxcuoKriu; ror aatfirj ); Deut. xxv. 1; 2 Sam. xv. 
4; 1 Kings viii. 82; Ps. lxxxil 8; Prov. xviL 16; 
Isa. v. 28; for the New Testament, Matt, xil 87; 
Luke x. 29; xvi. 16; xviiL 14 (where Mixcutopiroc 
evidently refers to the publican’s prayer for forgive¬ 
ness of sin); Acts xiii. 89; Rom. ii. 18; iii. 4, 20, 
24, 26, 28, 80; iv. 2, 5; v. 1, 9; viil 80, 88; 1 Cor. 
iv. 4; vl 11; Gal. ii. 16, 17 ; iii. 8, 11, 24; v. 4; 
Titus iii. 7; James ii. 21-26; Apoc. xxil 11. There 
is, to my knowledge, no passage in the New Tee- 
tament, and only two or three in the Septuagint 
(Ps. lxxiii. 18: ifoxaiunra rijv xaqdiar pov ; Isa. 
liii. 11: foxcuoxTcu Sixcuor ; comp. Dan. xil 8: 
o^n ), where <foxa*oa> means to make 

just, or, to lead to righteousness. The declarative 
sense is especially apparent in those passages where 
man is said to justify God, who is just, and cannot 
be made just, but only accounted and acknowledged 
as just; Luke vii. 29, 86 ; Matt, xl 19 ; Rom. iii. 4 
(from Ps. Ii. 6); comp, also 1 Tim. iii 16, where 
Christ is said to be justified in spirit. 

The declarative and forensic meaning of the 
phrase, foxcuovo&cu ix nlaranq, may be proven (1. 
from the opposite phrase, foxcuoT*r&cu ix ropou , 
which is equivalent to dtxcuowr&cu jtaqa ro3 &tn 
iv vopw, Gal. iii. 11 (or i$ f^yotr ropou, Gal. iii 10), 
or iviimov alnov, Rom. iii. 20; t. e., to be justified 
in the eight or in the judgment of God; (2.) from 
the term koyitnv foxcuoowrjr, to account for 
righteous, which is used in the same sense as d*xo»- 
oTnr, Rom. iv. 8, 6, 9, 28, 24; Gal. iii. 6; James fi 
28, and is almost equivalent with to sam 

(comp. Rom. v. 9, 10; x. 9, 10, 18 ; Eph. it 5 ft) 
(8.) from the use of the opposite word to condemn. 
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i . g., Ptot. xvil 15 : 44 He that justifieth ( pvj2CO , 

: SUouoy ngivn) the wicked, and he that cou- 
demneth ( ? n tpzna ) the just, even they both are 
abomination to the Lord,' 1 in the translation of the 
Yulgate: “ Qui juxtificat itnpium et out condemned 
juxtum, abominabilix ext uterque apua Detun ." He 
who would implant righteousness in a wicked man, 
or lead him into the way of righteousness, would 
doubtless be acceptable to God. So also Matt. xii 
37: ** By thy words shalt thou be justified (dtxcuw- 
&fprr\), and by thy words thou shalt be condemned 
{xcnadtxaa&tiorfi. 

The corresponding noun, Sixaltaoiq (which 
occurs only twice in the New Testament, viz., Rom. 
iv. 25 ; v. 18), justification ( Rechtfertigung), is the 
opposite of uardxgiya, condemnation ; comp. Matt, 
xii. 37; Rom. viii. 1, 33, 34; hence the antithesis 
of ngificx *k Sixaintoir and xgiya liq xaraxgiya, 
Rom. v. 16,18. Justification implies, negatively, the 
remission of sins (cc^tau; row dyagrtSv), and, posi¬ 
tively, the imputation of Christ's righteousness, or 
the adoption (vio&ioia, Gal. iv. 6 ; Eph. i 5). 

No human being can so keep the law of God, 
which demands perfect love to Him and to our neigh¬ 
bor, that on the ground of his own works be could 
ever be declared righteous before the tribunal of a 
holy God. He can only be so justified freely , with¬ 
out any merit of his own, on the objective ground of 
the perfect righteousness of Christ, as apprehended, 
and thus made subjective by a living faith, or life- 
union with Him. This justifying grace precedes 
every truly good work on our part, but is at the 
same time the actual beginning of all good works. 
There is no true holiness except on the ground of 
the atonement and the remission of sin, and the holi¬ 
ness of the Christian is but a manifestation of love 
and gratitude for the boundless mercy of God already 
received and constantly experienced. 

This I take to be the true evangelical or Pauline 
view of justification, in opposition to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Roman Catholics and Rationalists, who, from 
opposite standpoints, agree in taking Sixcuota in the 
sense of making just, or sanctifying , and in regard¬ 
ing good works as a joint condition, with faith, of 
progressive justification. The objection that God 
cannot pronounce a man just if he is not so in fact % 
has force only against that mechanical and exclu- 
■rely forensic view which resolves justification into 
a sort of legal fiction, or a cold, lifeless imputation, 
and separates it from the broader and deeper doc¬ 
trine of a life-union of the believer with Christ. 
Certainly God. unlike any human judge, is absolutely 
true and infallible; He speaks, and it is done; His 
declaratory acts are creative, efficient acts. But 
mark, the sinner is not justified outside of Christ, but 
only in Christ, on the ground of His perfect sacri¬ 
fice. and on condition of true faith, by which he 
actually becomes one with Christ, and a partaker of 
His holy life. So, when God declares him right¬ 
eous, he is righteous potentially , “ a new creature in 
Christ;" old things having passed away, and all 
thingB having become new (1 Cor. v. 7). And God, 
who sei* the end from the beginning, sees also the 
fall-grown fruit in the germ, and by His gracious 
promise assures its growth. Justifying faith is itself 
i work of Divine grace in us, and the fruitful source 
of all our good works. On the part of God, then, 
and in point of faet, the actux declaratorins can 
indeed not be abstractly separated from the actux 
tffidens : the same grace which justifies, does also 


renew, regenerate, and sanctify; faith and love, jus 
tification and sanctification, are as inseparable in tht 
life of the Christian, as light and heat in the rayi 
of the sun. “ When God doth justify the ungodly," 
says Owen (on Justification , vol v. p. 127, GooldH 
ed.), “ on account of the righteousness imputed unte 
him, He doth at the same instant, by the power of 
His grace, make him inherently and subjectively 
righteous, or holy." Nevertheless, we must distin¬ 
guish in the order of logic: Justification, like re> 
generation (which is the corresponding and simulta¬ 
neous or preceding inner operation of the Holy 
Spirit), is a single act, sanctification a continuous 
process; they are related to each other like birth 
and growth ; justification, moreover, depends not at 
all on what man is or has done, but on what Christ 
has done for us in our nature; and, finally, good 
works are no cause or condition, but a conxequence 
and manifestation of justification. Comp. Doctrinal 
and Ethical , No. 5, below; also the Exeg. Notes on 
i. 17; il 18 ; iii 20.—P. &] 

Freely, dug tar, as a gift, gratis, not by 
merit (chap. iv. 4; comp. 2 These, iii. 8). [Comp 
also q Stagtd Sixouoaiwrjq, Rom. v. 17, and 
&eov to Siagov, Eph. ii. 3.—P. S.1— By his 
grace. The idea of grace denotes toe union of 
God’s love and righteousness, the highest manifests, 
lion of His favor, which, by its voluntary operation, 
aa love, destroys the sinner’s guilt freely, and which, 
as righteousness, destroys the guilt on conditions of 
justice. [Grace — i. e., God's* love to the sinner, 
saving love, is the efficient cause, redemption by the 
blood of Christ the objective means, faith the sub¬ 
jective condition, of justification, avrov is em¬ 
phatically put before y.agvti. Justification on the 
part of God is an act of pure grace (Eph. ii. 8-10; 
Gal ii. 21), and yaou; is the very opposite of 
yio&bq igytav or oqtnXqya (iv. 4; xu 6). Faith, 
on our part, is not a meritorious act, but simply the 
acceptance and appropriation of God's free gift, and 
is itself wrought in us by God's Spirit, without 
whom no one can call Jesus Lord (1 Cor. xii. 81— 
P. ^ 

Through the redemption, dnoXvrgtaa iq. 
The grace of God is marked as the causality of 
this anoXingtaaiq. This is therefore to be regard¬ 
ed here as the most general view of the fact of 
redemption, as is also plain from the addition, xnq 
b X. * J. [t» Christ, not through Christ; comp. Epn. 
17 ; iv o) iyoyev Ttjv a 7 Toh'>TQ 0 )(Tir did rov aiya- 
roe aiVroP]. The dnoXtWgMOiq, or redemption,* in 
the wider sense, and viewed as a fundamental and 
accomplished fact, comprehends : 1 . xaraXXayy 
[change from enmity to friendship, reconciliation], 
Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18: freedom from the enmity 
and rancor of sin. 2. iXaayoq [propitiation, expia¬ 
tion], 2 Cor. v. 14; ver. 21; Gal. iii. 18 [&;}'<>- 
gaotr i* rijq xaragaq rov voyov ]; Eph. L 7 \tifw 
anoXvTQMtnv . . . rijv dffttnv rtar 7raganrtayd- 
To»v]; Col I 14; Heb. ii. 17: freedom from the 
guilt of sin. 8. dnoXtngtaoiq in the narrower sense, 
Rom. v. 17; vl 2; vi. 18, 22; viii. 2, 21; Gal v. 
1; Titus iL 14; Heb. il 15; ver. 18: freedom from 

# [Literally, release or deliverance of prisoners of wax os 
others from (<iw6) a state of misery or danger by the pay¬ 
ment 01 a ransom (Atfrpov, or arriAvrood) as an equiva.ent; 
the ransom in onr oase is the life or blood of Christ, Matt 
xx. 88; Eph. L 7 ; 1 Tim. il 6; Titos ii. 14; 1 Peter i. 18 ; 
il 24. The synonymous verbs, Ayopdgeir, 1 Cor. vl 90; 
▼ii. 88 ; ItayopdCstv, Oal iii. IS; veMvouijfai, iota xx. 
88; Avrj»ov<rdai, Titus il. 14, all imply th* payment of « 
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the dominion of sin. The same cuzoXingotat^ viewed 
in its ultimate aim and effect, means the transpo¬ 
sition from the condition of the militant to the tri¬ 
umphant Church: Luke xxi. 28 [“ the day of re¬ 
demption draweth nigh ”]; Rom. viii. 23 ; Eph. L 
7, 14; iv. 30. The iXcur^os is justly represec .ed 
here as the central saving agency of the whole 
anoX ifTQbMFuk [Hodge : Redemption from the wrath 
of God by the blood of Christ. Philippi, Alford, 
and others: deliverance from the guilt and punish¬ 
ment of sin by the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ 
The one of course implies the other.—P. S.1 

Ver. 26.* Whom God set forth. Explana¬ 
tions of ngoi&txo: 1. Previously purposed, de¬ 
signed, decreed (Chrysostom, (Ecumenius, Fritzsche 
[Forbes], and others, with reference to Eph. i. 9); f 
t Kypke: substituit, nostro loco dedit. Against the 
meaning of ngori(hgih.\ 8. Publicly set forth (Vul- 

S ite, Luther, Beza, Bengel, De Wette, Philippi, 
eyer, Tholuck [E. V., Alford, Hodge; also De- 
litzsch, Comm, on Heb., ix. 6] i Meyer: 44 This 
signification of npori&tjysy well known from the 
Greek usage (Herod., lii. 148; vi. 21 ; Plato’s 
Phcedr.y p. 116, E., &<?.), must be decidedly accepted, 
because of the correlation to tu; § The 

peculiar interest of God is indicated by the middle 
voice. It was manifested through the crucifixion; 
compare the discourse of Jesus, in John, where He 
compares Himself with the serpent of Moses; John 
Ui.| 

' This explanation acquires its full weight by the 
following IXaorijoiov, a substantive of neuter 
form, made from the adjective iXcu ttijqkh;, which 
relates to expiatory acts; see the Lexicons. In the 
Septuagint especially it is the designation of the 
mercy-seat, or the lid or cover of the ark, rnbl, 
which was sprinkled by the high-priest with the 
blood of the sin-offering once a year, on the great 
day of atonement [and over which appeared the 
sbekinah, or do$a roi» *vq'iov\ Lev. xvi. 18 - 16 ; Ex. 
xxv. 17 - 22 . Comp Bahr : Symbolik des mosaischen 
Cultus , 1837 , voL L, p. 879 ff., 387 ff., and Lundius, 


# [Olshausen calls this verse the “ Acropolis of the 
Christian faith.” Among English commentators 'Words¬ 
worth and Hodge are very fall on this verse, especially the 


Jiid. HeiligtHumcr , Hamb. 1711, p. 38 ff.—P. flLJ 
Besides, the settle, or lower platform [ rnt? ] of the 
altar of burnt-offering [Ezck. xliii. 14, 17, 20] was 
so named [because the Asarah , like the Lapporetk^ 
was to be sprinkled with the blood of atonement, of 
because it was the platform from which the sin-offer 
ing was offered.—P. S.]. See also Exod. xxv. 2^ 
and other plaices. Explanations: 1. Expiatory *acri 
fice y sin-offering ( Siihnopfer ).* Some supply 
[which, however, is unnecessary, Ucurnwtor beinf 
used as a nounl. (So Clericus, Reiche, De Wette, 
Kollner, Fritzsche [Meyer, Alford, Conybeare ana 
Howson, Jowett, Wordsworth, Hodge, Ewald] ). 2 


ark of the covenant [Origen, Theodoret, Theophy* 
lact, Augustine], (Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grodno, 
Oalov., Olshauseu, Philippi [Tholuck, Forbes]). 
Against the first exposition it may be urged: (a.) 
The expiatory offering is not brought to man on 
God’s part, but man brings it to God by the high- 
priest (see Philippi)4 (6). The offering is not pub¬ 
licly set forth, (c). The permaneuce of the opera¬ 
tion of the offering requires another expression, and 
this is Christ crucified as the permanent atonement 
itsel£ This sets aside also the second explanation, 
which, moreover, is too abstract (Meyer). Aigu- 
ments in favor of the third explanation: (a.) The 
Septuagint [uniformly] has translated r^DS, tXao- 
r tjpsov (Exod. xxv. 18, 19, 20, 21, &c. [ twenty - 
six passages according to Fiirst’s Hebrew Concord¬ 
ance] ).§ (6.) In Heb. ix. 6, iXoar^gsor means the 


and dwelling upon others with disproportionate length. 
Hodge is much more symmetrica], but equally dogmatical. 
Of German oommentators, comp. Olshausen, Tholuck, Phi¬ 
lippi, Meyer.—P. S.J 

t [Where vporUhjfit is used of God’s eternal purpose. In 
the third passage where Paul employs this verb, Bom. i. 13, 
he means his own purpose. The E. V. translates correctly, 
[hath) stt forth , bat suggests in the margin, foreordained. 
This interpretation would not neoessarily require, as Meyer 
asserts, the infinitive cIfou ( quern esse voluit Dcus), comp, 
wpoopt'setr, hcAtfycwScu nv& n, and Bom. viii. 29: James 
ii. 5. But it is inconsistent with the oontext: for Paul 
refers to a fact rather than a purpose, and emphasizes the 
publicity of the fact; comp. ws^aWpttrsu, ver. 21, and «t? 
cvfcifo', ver. 25.—P. 8.] 

t [Kypke quotes Euripides. Iphig. Aul., 1592; but in 
this passage wpovBwce means either simply: Diana set forth 
(the sacrificial animal), or she preferred. See Meyer.— 
P. 8.) 

| [Meyer adds examples from Euripides, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, and also from the LXX., and remarks, in a 
note, that the Greeks use wporiBeoihu especially of the ex- 

C sure of oorpsee to publio view, and that the Apostle may 
ve had this in mind.—P. 8.] 

I [UporiBeaBai n means to set forth something as his 
swn to others. Comp. J. Ohr. K. v. Hofinann: Der Sokrifb- 
beuKis, ii. |. p. 387 (2d ed.): “ Nicht bios sin Interests hat 
Qott dabei (Meyer, Schmid), sondem sein ist und son ihm 
bammt er, den er hinstelU, und er macht ihn mu dem, alt seat 
w ihn hinstelU.”- P. B.J 


# [This meaning of iAatr^pior does not oocur in the 
LXX., bnt often in the later Greek writers. See the ex¬ 
amples quoted by Meyer in loco, who himself adopts this 
explanation. Comp, also the analogous terms xuptarfam 
ana evxapurrijptov, thank-offpring, KaBafxriov, offering fat 
purification. owrifpiov, tacrijlcium pro sain e (Heiloj.fr), 
The sense then is this: God set forth Jesus Christ, in the 
sight of the i telligent univorse, as a propitiatory sacrittoa 
for the rins of the world. The choice lies between this and 
the third view : the second having no support in the use of 
language, besides being too abstract. Dr. Lange has made 
the third interpretation (mercy-seat) more plausible than 
any other commentator. See below. Comp also Philippi, 
p. 105 f., and Forbes, p. 166, for the same view.—P. SL] 

t [So also Hoftnann, l. c., i. 1, p. 340. He takes (A«w- 
TtjhHor to be essentially the same as iA aopufc tn 1 John iv. 
10: awiareiXtv rdv vibr avrov iAa ou6v. The E. V. trans¬ 
lates both words propitiation. Dr. Morrison, in a mono¬ 
graph on Bom. iii., as I learn from Forbes (p. 166), main¬ 
tains that iAewmJpto*' is never used substantively in the 
meaning of propitiatory sacrifice, and concludes for the 
adjective meaning of “ set forth as propitiatory,” which, 
as applied to Christ, would designate Him as the anti¬ 
typical fulfilment of all the symbols of propitiation.— 
P. 8.] 

t [PhilippLp. 108, remarks: “ The 8cripture says, that 
Christ offered Himself to God as a propitiatory sin-offering, 
Heb. ix. 14, 28; Eph. v. 2; John xvli. 19, bat not, that 
God offered and exhibited Him to mankind as a sacrifice. 
The sacrifice is not offered by God, bnt to God.’* Bnt there 
is a difference between God offering His Son, and God set¬ 
ting forth His 8on as a sacrifloe to the contemplation of the 
world.—P. 8.] 

8 [The LXX. uses iAo<m$ptov in no other sense, except 
in the isolated passage, Ezek. xliii 14, 17, 20, so that every 
Jewish Christian reader of the Romans mart at once have 
been reminded of the Cavporeth in the Holy of holies. Dr. 
Hodge, p. 143, asserts that this rue of iAownSptor in the 
LXX., arose from a mistake of the Hebrew term, whic. 
means a cover, and never the mercy-seat (So also Geee 
nius, Fritzsche, De Wette, and Bleek, Ootnm. on Heb . ix. \ 
voL ill., p. 499, note 6.) But is not derived from 

the unusual Kal of the verb 1Ep (to cover, Gen. w 14), 
bat from the Piet ^D2>, which always means, to forgive, 
to propitiate, to atone (Lev. xvi. 33: Dent. xxxiL 43 ; Ezek. 
xliii 20, 26, &o.), and is the technical term, in the Mosafa 
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mercy-seal (c.) This view is sustained by the idea 
pervading the whole Epistle, of the contrast between 
the old worship, which was partly heathen and partly 
only symbolical, and the real New Testament worship. 
The verb nqoi&t to [ad spectandum proponere] 
likewise favors it.* As, aooonling to John i. 14, the 
do;a, or Shekinah, openly appeared in the person 
of Christ from the secrecy of the Holy of holies, 
and has dwelt among men, so, according to the pres¬ 
ent passage, is the ikaarrj^sov set forth from the 
Holy of holies into the publicity of the whole world 
for believers. See. Zech. xiii. 1; the open fountain, 
(d.) The iXaarsjqsov unites as symbol the different 
elements of the atonement. As the covering of the 
ark of the covenant itself, it is the throne of the 
divine government of the cherubim above, and the 
preservation of the law, with its requirements, be¬ 
low. But with the sprinkled blood of expiation, it 
is a sacrifice offered to God, and therefore the satis¬ 
faction for the demands of the divine law below. 
Also Philo called the covering of the ark of the 
covenant the symbol of the gracious majesty fftUw 
d» rrdpttoq] of God [ Vii. Mot ., p. 668 ; comp. Jose¬ 
phus, Antiq . iii. 6, 5.—P. S.]. 

Meyer [admits that this interpretation agrees with 
'the usage of the word, especially in the LXX., and 
gives good sense by representing Christ as the anti¬ 
typical Capporeth, or mercy-seat; but, nevertheless, 
he] urges against it the following objections: f (a.) 
That iXaaryqsov is without the article. But this 
would exclude the antitype, the Old Testament 
Uaanjqutv. The requisite articulation is here in 
iv t tZ uirrov cup cm. [With more reason we might 
miss aXq&svov or ijftotv, Christ may be called our 
patch *, or the true pascha, or the true mercy-seat , 
rather than simply patcha or mercy seat. Yet this 
is by no means conclusive.—P. S.] (6.) The name, 
in its application to Christ, is too abrupt. Answer: 
Since there must be a place of expiation for every 
expiatory offering, the conceptions of places and 
offerings of expiation must have been quite familiar 
to the readers, not merely to the Jews, but also to 
the Gentiles, although here the idea is connected 
with the Old Testament symbol, (c.) If Christ 
should be conceived as Capporeth , then the tlq 

ritual, for the object and intent of sacrifice. If the word 
were formed from the KaL, it would be rn*B2>. “The 
golden lid was called P")B3, not because it oovered the 
open ark, but because it subserved the act of expiation 
which was here performed " (Bfthr, Symbolik des Mot, Cut - 
tus, L, p. 381). The Capporeth was the oentre of the pres¬ 
ence and revelation of God, and His glory dwelt over it 
between the two ohernbim which overshadowed the ark, 
and represented the creation. Henoe the Holy of holies 
was called n<Din IT'S (1 Ohron. xxvili. 11). The Pe- 
shito and Vulgate (joroptiiatoritm) have followed the LXX. 
Comp also Tholuck, Bom,, 5th ed., p. 157, note; and Ewald, 
AUtrtk., p. 165. But Ewald and Meyer derve P"Tb 3 from 
in the sense of scabere, to rub off, to forgive; against 
which Tholuck protests in fovor of the usual derivation 
from ”103 . Ewald (1. c., p. 165, 3d ed. of 1866) maintains 
that Capporeth cannot mean the plain oover, as if the ark 
bad no other, but a second oover or a separate settle (the 
footstool of Jehovah), which was even more important than 
'he ark itself; and Is so described, Esek. xxv. 17-21; xxvh 
*4, Ac. He derives it from 1E3, as toamnm a, or scabcl- 
1 mm from scabert, and refers to W33, 2 Ohron. ix. 18, 
■ad to an Ethlopio verb.—P. 8.] 

* (Wordsworth, on the contrary, urges vpoiBrro as an 
argument against this interpretation, since the mercv-seat 
was not set forth, but concealed from the people and even 
from the priests. But this has no force.— r. 8.] 
t (Repeated by Jowett in loc.—T. 8.] 


rtjq d masoa vvqq ai>rov would be im 
proper, since the Capporeth must much rather ap 
pear as of divine grace. This objection 

rests simply on a defective understanding of the 
Pauline idea of righteousness (see above). Accord¬ 
ing to Paul, righteousness is not merely condemna¬ 
tory and putting to death, but, in its perfect revela¬ 
tion, also delivering and quickening. Grace itself is 
called, on one side, righteousness, on the other, love. 
(<&) The conception of Christ as the antitype of the 
mercy-seat nowhere returns in the whole New Tes¬ 
tament. Answer: Likewise the types of Christ a* 
the antitype of the brazen serpent (John iii. 14), ana 
Christ as the curse-offering (GaL iii. 18), and others, 
only occur once. («.) It has also been objected [but 
not by Meyer], that tne image does not suit, because 
the covering of the ark and the sprinkling of the 
blood were two different things. [Hodge: M It is 
common to speak of the blood of a sacrifice, but 
not of the blood of the mercy-seat.”] In reply to 
this, even Meyer observes: Christ is both sacrifice 
and high-priest.— On the ignorantly contemptuous 
maimer in which Ruckert and Fritzsche criticise the 
proper explanation, see Tholuck. [Fritzsche dis¬ 
misses this interpretation with a frivolous “ valeat 
absurda explication — P. S.1 

Through faith in his blood [dia niarttoq, 
iv r $ ai>To T> cup art]. Different interpreta¬ 
tions: 1. By faith on His blood (iv instead of tiq; 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Olshausen [Tholuck, Hodge], 
and others). Although the language will permit this 
view, the thought is not only obscure, but incorrect, 
that God, by faith on the blood of Christ, should 
have made Christ himself the throne of grace for 
humanity. Faith, in this sense, is a consequent , but 
not an antecedent , of the established propitiation. 
2. The same objection holds good against the con¬ 
struction of Meyer, and others, by which both 
clauses, Ssd tfjq mar. and iv rfi avrov cup cm, 
should refer coordinately to nqoi&tro ; namely, so 
that faith would be the subjective condition, and the 
blood of Christ the objective meanB of the setting 
forth of Christ as the expiatory offering.* An ob¬ 
jective condition should precede the subjective one, 
and the propitiation exists before frith, in the sense 
of the New Testament idea of salvation. Faith is 
therefore the completed faithfulnete of Christ (see 
ver. 22), which, in the blood of His sacrificial death, 
has become the eternal spiritual manifestation and 
power for the world. [As in ver. 22, I beg leave 
here to differ from this unusual interpretation of 
nUsxv^ and understand this, with other commenta¬ 
tors, more naturally of our faith in Christ; comp. 
tov it niartoiq 'Jtjoov at the close of ver. 26. If it 
meant the faithfulnett of Christ, the Apostle would 
probably have added avrov, as he did before atpcm* 
It is better to separate the two classes by a domma 
after “ faith.”—The blood of Christ means His holy 
life offered to God as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. It is like a healing fountain send- 

* [Meyer, in the third and fourth editions, ocueots 
Sid fft vuttmk with (Amm^Mor, and hr ry avTow ilsw i 
only with *po48rro: God set forth Christ in His blood 
(£ e., by oausing Him to shed His blood, in which lies the 

S >wer of the atonement) as a sin-offering, which is efifeo- 
ve through faith De Wette connects both fed irurr. and 
iv ry «5r. alp- alike with tv trpoMrro iXasrr^punr, the 
former expressing the means of the subjective appropria¬ 
tion (das subjective Aneignungsmittet ), the latter tne means 
of the objective exhibition (das objective Darsteliuugsmitiet) 
of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice. So also Alford whe 
seems to follow De Wette (at least in the Homans) more 
than any other commentator.—P. 8.] 
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.ng forth streams through the channel of faith to wash 
away the guilty stains of siu.—P. S.1 

For the demonstration of nis righteous¬ 
ness [slg $vdt s$ sv trjg dtxaioff t'Vft q at*- 
ton]. In order to perfectly reveal and establish it. 
The divergent interpretations of the word d*xa*- 
o<r nr a indicate how difficult it has been for the¬ 
ology to regard God’s righteousness as grace which 
produces righteousness. Truthfulness [contrary to 
the meaning of dtxo*offn?j/], (Ambrose, Beza [Tur- 
re tin, Hammond], and others); goodness (Theodo- 
ret, Grotius [Koppe, Reiche, Tittmann], and others); 
holiness (Neander, Fritzsche [Lipsius] ); judicial 
righteousness (Meyer* [De Wette, Tholuck, Phi¬ 
lippi, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge] ); justifying, or 
sin-forgiving righteousness (Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others); the righteousness which God gives 
[which would be a superfluous repetition of ver. 21, 
and inconsistent with ver. 26,] (Luther, and others); 
[Stuart, and others: God’s method of justification, 
which dtxatoffMVj? never means.—P. S.]. It is rather 
the righteousness of God in the fulness of its revela¬ 
tion, , as it proceeds from God, requires and accom¬ 
plishes through Christ the expiation of the law, and 
institutes the righteousness of faith by justification as 
the principle of the righteousness of the new life.f 
For the righteousness of God, like His truth, om¬ 
nipotence, and love, forms an unbroken and direct 
beam from His heart, until it appears in renewed 
humanity. 

Because of (or, on aooonnt of) the pre¬ 
termission (passing over), [i. e., because He had 
allowed the sins of the race which were committed 
before Christ’s death to pass by unpunished, whereby 
His righteousness was obscured, and hence the need 
of a demonstration or manifestation in the atoning 
sacrifice, that fully justified the demands of right¬ 
eousness, and at the same time effected a complete 
remission of sins, and justification of the sinner.— 
P. S.]. The n dqtasq must not be confounded 
with the a(pt ff*<;. as Cocceius lias proved in a spe¬ 
cial treatise, De utilitate distinctionis inter naQHtiv 
et ufpuji* (Opp. t. vii.). [Comp. Textual Note *.] The 
judicial government of God was not administered in 
the ante-Christian period, either by the sacrificial fire 
of the Israelitish theocracy, or by the manifestations 
of wrath to the old world, both Jews and Gentiles, 
as a perfect and general judgment. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all the relative punishments and propitiations, 
God allowed sin, in its full measure, especially in its 
inward character, to pass unpunished in the prelimi¬ 
nary stages of expiation and judgment, until the day of 
the completed revelation of His righteousness. For 
this reason, the time of the ndqtau; is denoted as 
the time of the dvoxq* God permitted the Gentiles 
to walk in their own ways (Ps. lxxxi. 12; cxlvii. 
20; Acts xiv. 16); He overlooked, or winked at, the 
times of this ignorance (Acts xvii. 30). But among 

* [Meyer, p. 146 (4th ed.): “In the strict sense, the ju - 
tidal • (more particularly the punitive) righteousness, which 
demanded a holy satisfaction, and seoured it in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ.” De Wette (and, after him, Alford): 

“ This idea alone snits the Sueatovy, whioh is likewise ju¬ 
dicial. A sin-offering excites, on the one hand, the feeling i 
of guilt, and is expiation ; on the other, it produces pardon 
ana peace; and thus Christ’s death is not only a proof of 
God’s grace, but also of His judicial righteousness, which 
requires punishment and expiation (2 Cor. v. 21). Here is 
a foundation for the Anselmic theory of satisfaction, but 
not tor its grossly anthropopathio execution.”—P. S.] 

t [Forbes, p. 108: “God’s judicial righteousness iu both 
tta aspects, of sin-condemning and Bin-forgiving righteous¬ 
ness.*—?. 8.1 


the Jews, one of the two goats which was lei loos* 
in the wilderness on the great day of atoo ment, 
represented symbolically the ndoteng (Lev. xvi. 10). 
This is not only a transcendent met, but one that u 
also immanent in the world. The fact that the ad¬ 
ministrators of the theocracy, in connection with tb* 
Gentile world, have crucified Christ, proves the in. 
ability of the theocracy to afford a fundamental re. 
lief of the world from guilt.*—Of sins previ¬ 
ously committed. The sins of the whole world 
are meant, but as an aggregate of individual sins; 
because righteousness does not punish sin until it 
has become manifest and mature in actual individual 
sius. [Comp, the similar expression, Heb. ix. 1 1 s 
tig cutoXiWvohjw rotv ini t § nqdrji dtad'ijxij Ticq a* 
ftdonw. This parallel passage, as well as the words 
iv tm vTv xou^w, in ver. 26, plainly show that the 
nqoyeyovora ctpoQtqpata are not the sins of each 
man which precede his conversion (Calov., Mehring, 
and others), but the sins of all men before the ad¬ 
vent, or, more correctly speaking, before the atoning 
death of Christ. Comp, also Acts xv. 30: to iq 
XQovovg rijg dyvoiag vmqsdtav 6 &tog. Philippi 
confines the expression to the sins of the Jewish 
people, in strict conformity to Heb. ix. 1 \ ; but here 
the Apostle had just proven the universal sinfulness 
and guilt, and now speaks of the universal redemp¬ 
tion of Christ—P. S.1 

Vers. 26, 26. Under the forbearanoe of God 
for the demonstration [ Unter der Geduld Gottee 
zu der Ertoeisung , iv rjn dyo/ij roT> 

Ac.]. Construction: 1. CEcumenius^ Luther [Ruck- 
ert, Ewald, Hodgel, and others, refer the aro/q 
to nqoytyovortav ft. committed during the for- 
bearance of God; comp. Acts xvii. 20. This give* 
good sense, but would require, as Meyer says, a dif¬ 
ferent position of the words, viz., rwr dpaqr. t wr 
nQoytyov. iv rj j dv. r. &. — P. S.J. 2. Meyer re¬ 
fers the forbearance to nd^to^ in consequence of 
indulgence or toleration, as the ground of the pass¬ 
ing over. [So also Philippi]. 3. Reiche: fig tv- 
Tfjg dixotoffeyj;?; the d*xa*off. having been 
manifested partly in the forgiveness of sins, and 

# [Dr. Hodge, from fear of Eomanlxing inferences, t&kee 
wdpemt in the sense of aud adopts the false transla¬ 

tion of the Vulgate propter remissionem, “ because God bad 
overlooked or pardoned sin from the beginning.” . . . “ To 
■ay God did no* punish sins under the Old Dispensation, is 
only a different way of saying that He pardoned them. So, 

* not to impute iniquity,’ is the negative statement of jus¬ 
tification.” Comp, against this. Textual Note *. Hodge 
goes on to say (p. 150): “This passage is one of the 
few which the Romanists quote in support of their doo- 
trine that there was no real pardon, justification, or sal¬ 
vation before the advent of Christ. The ancient be¬ 
lievers, at death, according to their doctrine, did not pase 
into heaven, but into the limbus patrum , where they con¬ 
tinued in a semi-oonscious state until Christ’s descensus ad 
inferos for their deliverance. The modern transoendentai 
theologians of Germany, who approach Romanism in sc 
many other points [?], agree with the Papists also here 
Thus Olshausen says, * Under the Old Testament there was 
no real, but only a symbolical forgiveness of sins.' Our 
Lord, however, speaks of Abraham as in heaven; and the 
Psalms are filled withpetitions and thanksgiving for God’s 
pardoning mercy.” But how will Dr. Hodge on his theory 
explain the Old Testament doctrine of Bheol or Hades be¬ 
fore Christ’s resurrection, and such passages as Heb. ix. 
15; xL 39, 40; Aots xiii. 39, which likewise plainly teach 
the inoompleteness of the Old Testament salvation before 
the advent of Christ! There certainly can be no remissioB 
of sin without the sacrifice of Christ; aud whatever remi* 
sion there was under the Old Dispensation, was granted and 
enjoye 1 only by reason of the retrospective efficacy, and in 
trustful anticipation of that sacrifice. But anticipatin' falls 
far short of the actual reality. Tholuck calls the ator.emenl 
of Ohrist not unaptly “ the Divine theodicy for the pest his¬ 
tory of the world.”—P. 8.1 
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partly in tho delay of punishment. [This implies a 
wrong view of d*d and faxcuoa .; Meyer.—P. 8.] 
4. We connect the aroyt] with the following ngot; 
rijv M(£h> (ver. 26) into one idea,* and suppose 
here a brief form of expression, by which nooytyo- 
rorctf? must be again supplied before avo/fj. The 
ndqtosq must by all means be connected with the 
aroyq ; but it is not operative by virtue of this 
alone. The aroyrj denotes the old time as the 
period of God’s prevailing forbearance, to the end 
that He may reveal His perfect righteousness in the 
ftiture decisive time. The ndgsaui, on the con* 
trary, appeared at that time as the supplement of 
the propitiatory and retributive judgments which 
had already commenced as preliminaries. For this 
reason, the tvSt^^v (ver. 25) is not the same 
as nyoq tijv tvSn^sv (ver. 26). The first tv 
i the judicial righteousness revealing itself in 
the blood of Christ, has supplemented the ndgsau;. 
The second *?&*$*£ is the purpose of the aroyijy 
the fully accomplished which branches off in 

penal righteousness, and in justifying righteousness 
to him who “is of the faith of Jesus, and draws faith 
from His fountain of faith.” The tiq should there¬ 
fore not be confounded with the aooc (Meyer).f 

Ver. 26. [At this present time, lv vvv 
not opposed to tv rjj droyjj (BengeL 
Hodge), but rather to nyo in nooytyororotVy and 
added emphatically. The time of Christ is a time 
of critical decision, when the nagto k is at an end, 
and man must either accept the full remission 
(& 9 tatq) of sin, or expose himself to the judgment 
of a righteous God.—P. S.1— That He may be 
just and the jnstifier, Ac. [tic to 
a i*t 6 v Six any v x a i Stxatovvra to* ix 
niartuq *1 yoov. The tiq expresses not merely 
the result, but the design of God in exhibiting 
Christ to the world as the mercy-seat.—P. SJ 
We emphasize avror, one and the tame (etn una 
der*elbe).% That He may be —that is, that He may 
plainly appear [and be recognized by men in this 
twofold character as the Just One and the Justifier 
of the sinner]. The righteousness of God in the death 
of Christ has fully revealed that which the human 
view of the early and later times found so difficult 
to grasp; namely, righteousness and forbearance or 
love in one spirit, condemnation and deliverance in 
one act, killing and giving new life in one operation. 

[Bengel: “ Swnmum hie habeturparadoxon evan- 
gelicum; nam in lege conspicitur Deusjustus et con - 
demnanty in evangetio jurtut ipse et justiftcans pecca- 
iorem .” This apparent contradiction is solved, ob¬ 
jectively, in the love of God, which is the beginning 
and the end of his ways; and, subjectively, in faith 
(tot lx niffTH/iq), by which the sinner becomes one 
with Christ. In the death of Christ, God punished 

* [Hence Dr. Lange, in his translation, makes a period 
after (kpMprrifiiTuv. I prefer the construction of Meyer and 
Pnilippi as being more natural. The arorf must not be 
oonfounded with • the former suspends and puts off 
the judgment by wdpeont, the latter abolishes the guilt of 
rfa by a^€W.—P. 8.] 

tfMeyer: u wpbe rtiv ivB ci|»r, WUderanfndhme 

itf irb(|(r, ver. 25, und xtoar ohru 54, ver. 22, 
1 poiri <if mil dem gleicKbtaeuienden wp61 abtichtsloe ver- 
tamehst ist , der Artikel aber der VorxteTlung der bestimm- 
ten, geschichtlich gegtbenen ivb st$it dient, was dem Fort - 
tckritU der Darsfelfung entspricht .** So also Tholuck and 
Philippi. Tho latter oommentator explains the exchange 
sf wp6t for sit from euphony, to avoid the threefold repe¬ 
tition of sit (sit M.t ver. 25; (if ri drat, ver. 26).—P. 8.] 

1 [Meyer takes ovrtfr simply as the pronoun of the third 
person. It evidently belongs both to 3ue«or and bxcu- 
tOserm. —P. 8.1 


sin and saved the sinner, and Divine justice was vin 
dicated in the fullest display and triumph of redeem 
ing love. Not that the Father poured the vials of 
His wrath upon His innocent afid beloved Son (as 
the doctrine is sometimes caricatured), but the Son 
voluntarily, in infinite love, and by the eternal conn 
sel and with the consent of the holy and merciful 
Father, assumed the whole curse of sin, and, as the 
representative head of the human family, in its stead 
and for its benefit, He fully satisfied the demands of 
Divine justice by His perfect, active and passive obe- 
dience. His sacrifice, as the sacrifice of the eternal 
Son of God in union with human nature, without sin 
is of infinite value both as to extent and duration 


while the Old Testament sacrifices were merely an 
ticipatory, preparatory, and temporary. Justification 
is here represented as the immediate effect of Christ’s 
atoning death. On <$»xcuom, comp, the Exeg. Notes on 
ver. 24, and also Doctrinal , below, No. 5. Wordsworth 
has a long note here on the doctrine of justification. 
He likewise maintains that Stxouoo) (and ) in 

the LXX. and in the New Testament means, not to 
make righteous, but to account and declare righteous, 
and to regard and treat as such, in opposition to 
condemning and pronouncing guilty. But he insists 
also, that we are actually made righteous by our 
union with Christ, and that God’s righteousness is 
not only imputed, but also imparted to us in Him 
who is M the Lord our Righteousness.” This work 
of infusion of grace, however, is not properly called 


justification , but sanctification . Comp, vi 22: 
“ Being freed from sin, and made servants unto 
God— i. e.y being justified—ye have your fruit unto 
holiness ”—this is sanctification. —P. 8.] 


SbcOND PiBiQBAPH (VXBS. 27-81). 

Ver. 27. Where, then, is the boasting? This 
announces the great conclusion from the foregoing. 
The lively expression of the paragraph arises from 
the triumphant confidence of the Apostle. [Ben¬ 
gel: 7 tov } particula victoriosa .] The xavy >j<Jiq 
\gloriatio] is certainly not the same as xavy rjpa 
[gloriandi materia^ subject of boasting (Reiche); 
but yet it is not exactly bragging (Meyer), since in 
many persons boasting of the law arose from dog¬ 
matic error. Jewish boasting is especially meant 
here,* but not exclusively, for the general conclu¬ 
sion is here drawn in reference to the righteousness 
of the Jews and Gentiles (see ver. 19). With the 
negation of the xavy you;, the xadyijfta is also de¬ 
nied at the same rime.—It is excluded. Perhaps 
the expression is here chosen with reference to the 
limits of the court of justice. The law excludes 
unqualified plaintiff and defendants.—By what 
law? (By the law) of works? Since the 
Mosaic law was a law of works in form only, and 
not in spirit (see chap. vii. 7), the question presup¬ 
poses that there is no such law of works; the spirit 
of the law is the law of faith. But the meaning of 
the question itself is: the law, as such, erroneously 
made a mere law of works, is too imperfectly de- 
veloped in its operation to exclude boasting (sea 

* [Hence the article 4* which seems to refer to the 
xmvxv™* already spoken of in chap. ii. 17; iii. 19, oomp. 
below, ver. 29. So Chrysostom, Theodoret (tb wfn^bv rm 
*Iov5o imv fo6vtipa\ Bengel, RAckert, Tholuck, Philippi, 
Meyer, Alford; while Fritasche, Hodge, and others, take 
it m a general sense of the boasting of the sinner before 
God; which, of course, includes tho boasting of the J«*w» 
over the GentLes.— P. 8.1 
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Matt xix. SO.—By the law of faith. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle speaks of the law of faith 
because the gospel prescribes faith as the condition 
of salvation. According to Tholuck and De Wette, 
the word vo/sog has here the idea of a religious 
rale (norma).* But, according to ver. 31, the 
Apostie will completely establish the same law, for 
the maxing void of which the Jew charged him. 
The same revealed law which, in its analytical char¬ 
acter—that is, in its single commandments—bears 
the appearance of a law of siugle works, is, in its 
synthetical character, recognized as one, a law of 
feith (Deut. vi. 4, 5; Mark xii. 29; James ii. 10); 
because, as our schoolmaster to lead us to Christ, it 
leads to faith, and in Him first comes to man as the 
objective principle of faith, and then, as the subjec¬ 
tive principle of faith, it becomes the law of the 
new life. [With Yopog nUrtetaq, comp, vnaxoij 
nitre f(at» i* 5; Yopog too nvtvparog xr t g Zbtrjg, viii. 
2 ; tYYOfiog Xquttov, 1 Cor. ix. 21 ; vogog xtktiog 
tyg tXtv&tQiag, James L 26; ii. 12—all going to 
show that the liberty of the gospel has nothing to 
do with license and antinomianism.—P. S.1 

Ver. 28. Therefore [For] we judge. Ao- 
ft, ton *&<* [censemus , comp. ii. 8; viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. 
xi. 5], is not, we infer, nor merely, we think, reckon 
(Tholuck [Alford, Hodge]), which, with the read¬ 
ing yap, would not even make good sense. The ex¬ 
pression, “ For we think” would be an odd method 
of demonstration. It is not the subjective fact of 
justification which establishes the objective economy 
of salvation already described ; but it is this objec¬ 
tive economy which, on the one hand, excludes false 
justification, namely, that which is by works; and, 
on the other hand, establishes real justification, that 
which is by faith. We must consider also that the 
Apostle lays down the statement of ver. 28 as the 
principal proposition to the entire following argu¬ 
ment, but will not apply it as proof for the negative 
statement, that man is not justified by works.— By 
faith [ nitrrf * = dux nifTTnag, instrumental cause]. 
Luther’s addition of alone \durch den Glauben 
allkin] is defended by Tholuck (the Nuremberg 
edition of the Bible of 1483 also reads, only by 
faith). Meyer properly remarks: It does not be¬ 
long to the translation, but it is justified by the con¬ 
text as an explanation.!— Without works of the 

# [So also Alford and Hodge: “ * 6/109 is not used here 
in its ordinary sense. The general idea, however, of a rule 
sf action is retained.'*—P. 8.] 

t [This is very true. Luther's allein is oorrect in sub¬ 
stance, and appropriate as a gloss or in a paraphrase, but 
has no business in the text. It is a logioal inference from 
the context, and is equivalent to the idr juf in the parallel 
passage. Gal. ii. 16. The Latin Vulgate had taken the 
same liberty, it is true, in other cases; and, in this very 
verse, Luther's insertion can be justified by Catholic ver¬ 
sions, vis., the oldest German Catholic Bible of Nuremberg 
(published 1483, the year of Luther’s birth), which reads : 
Kira durch den QL, and two Italian versions (of Genoa, 
1476, and Venice, 1538, jper la sola fede ). Even Erasmus 
defended Luther in this case, and said: “ Vox sola lot 
damoribu* lapidata hoc sssculo in Lnthera, reverenier in 
Patribus [!] auditor.” Comp. Wolf; Koppe, Tholuck, and 
Philippi in loco. Nevertheless, the insertion of the “ sola " 
tn the translation was unnecessary and unwise, nnd, in the 
eyes of Bomanists, it gave some plausibility to the unjust 
enarge of falsifying the Scriptures. It brought Paul into 
direct verbal (though no real) conflict with James, when he 
■avs that by 14 works man is justified, and not by faith only " 
(m k vwTMff p6* ok, ii. 24). The dogmatic formula, *o'a 
JUU (hence the term solijldianism), has become a watch¬ 
word of evangelical Protestantism, and, rightly under¬ 
stood—». in the sense of gra ia tola —it expresses a most 
precious truth, which can never be sacrificed. But it must 
rot be confounded with Jlde solitaria , a faith that ix and 
•tmaint alone. The xotfU 9 ioyuv »*Wu must be connected 


law. This naturally refers to SsxcuoTxr&txs, bat cat 
to feith. In the process of Justification, the work! 
of the law do not come into codperation. [Hodge: 
“To be justified without works, is to be justified 
without any thing in ourselves to merit justification. 
The works of the law must be the works of tbs 
moral law, because the proposition is general, em¬ 
bracing Gentiles as well as Jews. . . . The Apostle 
excludes every thing subjective. He places the 
ground of justification out of ourselves.” Tet faith 
is something subjective, by which the objective 
ground of justification is personally appropriated, 
and made available for our benefit.—P. S.J 

Ver. 29. Or is he the God of the Jews 
only ? [Or, in case that what was said in ver. 28 
should be called in doubt. Vers. 29, 30 furnish an 
additional striking proof for ver. 28 ; Meyer.—P. S.1 
flvcu tsvog, to belong to some one. The Rabbinical, 
and subsequently the Talmudic Jews, certainly as¬ 
sumed that God was merely the God of the Jews 
(see Tholuck, p. 162. Meyer refers to Eisenmeng- 
er’s Entdecktes Judenthum, i. p. 687).—Paul can de¬ 
clare, without further proof: Yes r of the Gentiles 
also. The Apostle does not have here in mind 
chiefly the utterances of the prophets, as Tholuck 
supposes, but the same fact of Christian experienoe 
to which Peter refers, Acts x. 46 ff.; xv. 9 ; and to 
which he himself refers in Gal. iii. 6. The Old Tes¬ 
tament witnesses were explained and confirmed by 
the fact of the salvation of the Gentiles by feith, by 
which fact also his apostleship to the Gentiles was 
first completely sealed (see 1 Cor. ix. 2). [God is 
not a national, but a universal God, and offers salva¬ 
tion to Gentiles and Jews on precisely the same 
terms. Hodge: “ These sublime truths are so famil¬ 
iar to our minds, that they have, in a measure, lost 
their power; but as to the Jew, enthralled all his life 
in his narrow national and religious prejudices, they 
must have expanded his whole soul with unwonted 
emotions of wonder, gratitude, and joy.”—P. S.1 
Ver. 80. Seeing it is one God. The imCntq, 
since [alldieweil , introducing something that can¬ 
not be doubted]. According to Meyer, the weight 

with the verb, not with viareu The Bible never says: 
“faith justifies," but. “ we are justified by faith (wtora),” 
because faith oomee into view here simply as a means, or 
as the bpyayow Aqwrucrfr which apprehends and appropri¬ 
ates (’hrist; and hence it is by faith, without the coopera¬ 
tion of works, that we are justified. But faith is neverthe¬ 
less the fruitful source of all good works. “ Fide m sola 
justificai, at nee esl , nec manct sola : intrinxecus operatur 11 
extrimecus ." The more full and correct formula would 
he: Gratia sola justificamur perjtdem quss CKristi justiiiam 
apprehendit et per caritalem operatur {pirns « aymsrys 
ivspyovptonj), or salvation by grace alone as apprehends 1 
by a living faith. Justifying faith purifies the neart, over¬ 
comes the world, and abounds In fruits of righteousness. 
It is impossible truly to believe in Christ, without partak¬ 
ing of the power of His holy lifa. Wordsworth in loc. hits 
the point, when he says : “ Though it is by faith we are 
justified, and by faith only, yet not by such a faith as hat 
no works springing out of it. Every such faith is a dead 
faith. Ana yet it Is not from the works that spring out of 
faith, but from the faith which is the root of works, that 
all are justified." In other words, itJa not by faith as an 
active or working, but by faith as a receptive or appropriating 
principle, by which we are justified; yet that which faith re¬ 
ceives is a power of life which must at once manifest itself ia 
good works. It is but just to Luther to add, that he taugh 
most dearly and forcibly this Inseparable connection between 
faith and works. I shall quote but one passage from his Ad¬ 
mirable prefaoe to the Epistle to the Bomans: u O exist an 
lebendig , geschtylig, thdttg , mdchlig Dim urn den Glauben, 
dass cm unmdglich ist, doss tr nicht ohne unterlass solUt Gates 
wirken. Br fragt auch nicht , db gate Werht mu ih am sind, 
sondem she man fragt, hat er sic gethan , und ist immer im 
Thun. . . . Also dass unmdglich ist, Wtr c 90 m Glauben s* 
scheiden; ja, so unmdglich , als brmner xcd leuch’m 90 m 
Fcuer mag geschieden toerden.” Comp. P. 140. No. 9.—P. 8. 1 
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is: 


of the proof rests on the unity of Cod, Monothe¬ 
ism ; but the context puts the weight upon the fact 
that the justification of the Jews and Gentiles as one 
divine fact—which therefore appears to be divided 
into two parts—must be traced to one and the same 
God.—The future d»xa*oj<rt» is certainly not used 
for the present dtxouol (Grotius [ more Hebrceorurn ], 
and others), still less does it refer to the universal 
# udgmem (Beza, Fritzsche); but it assumes the ex- 
rience that Jews and Gentiles are already justified, 
order to give prominence to the future established 
by it; namely, that Jews and Gentiles will be jus¬ 
tified. [The future (= pratsens futurabile) ex¬ 
presses the permanent purpose and continued power 
of justification in every case that may occur; comp, 
the future in ver. 20 and v. 19. Erasmus: “ Respexit 
ad eos out adkue essent in Judaismo sen paganis- 
mo .”—P. S.1—Oiroumdsion by faith. It is 
remarkable that there is not only a change of the 
prepositions ix and dm, but also that the article 
stands with the latter, but not with the former. 
Meyer regards the change of prepositions, as well as 
the disappearance of the article from ix, as a matter 
of indifference.* Calvin observes in the change of 
the prepositions ix and dm a certain irony: “ Si quia 
mdt habere differentiam genii lie a Judceo , hane ha- 
beat, quod iUe per Jidem , h e vero bx fide juatiiiam 
conaequitur ” (from Tholuck, p. 162). Meyer prop¬ 
erty regards this explanation as strange. But indif¬ 
ference as to the form of expression would be equal¬ 
ly strange. There seems in reality to be a double 
form of breviloquence here: He will justify the cir¬ 
cumcision (which is a circumcision by faith) by 
faith; for the real Jew hoe already a germinat¬ 
ing faith; and He will justify the uncircumcision 
(that which through faith has become circumcision) 
through the faith. Or, more briefly: To the genuine 
Jew, saving faith, as to its germ, is something 
already at hand, and justification arises from the 
completion of the same, just as the fruit from the 
tree. But to the Gentile, faith is offered as a foreign 
means of salvation.f 

Ter. 31. Do we then make void the law ? 

The question here arises, whether ver. 81 constitutes 
the conclusion of the preceding train of thought, or 
whether it opens the new train of thought which 
<>egin8 with chap. iv. 1, and extends throughout the 
chapter. The former acceptation has prevailed since 
Augustine as the preferable one (Beza, Melanchthon, 
Tholuck, Philippi [Hodge] ); the latter (conform- 

* |8o also Hodge, sinoe Paul uses both forms indiscrim¬ 
inately; ix* ini. 17 ; iii. 20; iv. 16; and fed, in iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. li. 18, and sometimes first the one and then the other, 
in the same connection. Comp, the English prepositions 
tf and through . According to De Wette ana Alford, ix 
wimrtmt, by faith* expresses the objective ground ; 8th rip 
trianmt, through hie (their ) faith* the subjective medium of 
justification. Jo wett oonnects ix wionwt with vcptroprfv, 
the circumcision which is by faith, and thereby destroys the 
correspondence to the other member. Green (Or., p. 300, 
as quoted by Alford) refers fad r$t wforawf to wio rimt msi 
mentioned, by (he instrumentality qf the identical faith 
which operates in the case qf the circumcised* Bengel: 
i ’JudsU pridem in fide fuerani; gentiles Jidem ab iUis 
recens nodi erant.”--£. 8. j 

t [Very similar is the interpretation of Wordsworth: 
The Jews, or children of Abraham, are justified out of or 
from (ix) the faith which Abraham their father had, and 
which they axe supposed to have in him, being already in 
She covenant with God in Christ. The Gentiles, oi If m, 
must enter that doer of the faith of Abraham, and pass 
through it (fad), in order to be justified, '’’here is but one 
Church from the beginning. Abraham ant. is seed are in 
the household of faith in Christ, but they lust live and 
act from its spirit; the heathen must enter the house 
through the door of that faith in Him.—P. 8.) 


ably to Theodoret, Pelagius) has been maintained by 
Sender, and others, and by De Wette and Meyer 
According to Meyer, the Apostle, from chap. iii. 8 ? 
to iv. 26, proves the harmony of the doctrine of jus¬ 
tification by faith with the law, by what has been 
said in the law about Abraham’s justification. Meyer 
urges against the former view, that then this very 
important sentence appears merely as an abrupt catt 
gorical assertion; and Philippi’s reply, that chap, 
viii. 1 continues it further, certainly does not relieve 
the matter. But Tholuck justly remarks against 
the second view, that then a yap, instead of oiSr, 
would be naturally expected in chap. iv. 1. [Be* 
sides, the main object of Paul here is to show the 
true method of justification, and not the agreement 
of the law and the gospel—P. S.1 This much is 
clear: that ver. 81 constitutes tie transition to 
chap. iv. But, in itself, it serves as the conclusion 
of the paragraph from vers. 27 - 80 , in that it brings 
out the relation of the experimental fact that there 
are believing Gentiles—to the law. Paul had shown 
that the justification of the Gentiles, with the justifi 
cation of the Jews, is to be traced back to one ana 
the same God. By this means, he says, the law ii 
not made void, but established How far estab¬ 
lished ? The answer is fUrnished by the preceding 
verses: As far as the unity of God, which underlies 
the law, is glorified by the harmony of His saving 
operations among Jews and Gentiles. Particularism 
weakens the law, because it makes the law the stat¬ 
ute of a national God. The universal Monotheism 
of Christianity, proved by the universal justification 
of believers, first properly establishes the law in its 
true character, by making plain the universal charac¬ 
ter of the lawgiver.—The sentiment, Do we then 
make void the law f is sufficiently repelled by the 
emotional expression, prj ylrotro, Far be it! 
by no means ! But the opposite sentiment, We 
establish the law, has been already proved by the 
fact that the law is defined as the law of faith, and 
has been traced back to the God of the Jews and 
Gentiles. This is indeed extended further in what 
follows, yet not in the form of a continued proof, 
but in the form of a new scriptural argument. The 
question, How far does Paul, or Christianity es¬ 
tablish the law? has been variously answered; 
see Tholuck, p. 168 . Chrysostom, and others, say, 
that the salvation in Christ is the end of the law. 
Most expositors hold that th£ law is fulfilled by the 
new obedience, chap, vi and viii 4 [by love, which is 
called “the fulfilment of the law;” xiii 10. Augus¬ 
tine, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calov., Philippi.—P. S.]. 
Tholuck thinks that the testimony of the ropoq and 
the itgopqtoa is meant But this is not a new 
Urrdvcu ; nor would the continuation in chap. iv. be 
a new Urrartu from this point of view; it is only a 
new proof for the righteousness by faith: the proof 
from Scripture. The Apostle glorifies and estab¬ 
lishes the law on a new and broader foundation, by 
representing it as a unit, by tracing it to its principle 
of life, and enlarging its contents from the Jewish 
particularism to the universality of the revelatioi 
of the living God of all men. Thus the Mosaic law, 
as the type of the Mosaic religion, is glorified so far 
as it is the representative of all the legal element! 
of religion in general* 

* [Comp, a long note of Wordsworth in loc., who assigns 
no less than twelve reasons for the assertion of ver. 21, via., 
because the doctrine of justification is grounded on the testi¬ 
mony of the law that all are under sin; because the sacriflot 
of Christ was pre-announccd by the passover, and other sacri 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Fixer PmoKiPi (m«. 21-96). 

1. As the Old Testament, according to ver. 21, 
has testified of the righteousness of faith contained 
In the New Testament, so does the New Testament 
—as the perfect revelation of God’s righteousness— 
bear witness to the holiness of the law in the Old 
Testament. 

2. It is a defective and inorganic view to believe 
that, as far as the single attributes of God are con- 
oeroed, in the New Testament His justice is less 
prominent than in the Old, in order that His love 
may appear more prominent. On the contrary, the 
revelation of His justice is first completed in the 
New Testament. It is here completed so grandly, 
that, in proportion to this completion, the Old Tes¬ 
tament revelation of justice may be regarded as still 
veiled. The same may be said of all the Divine 
attributes. In the New Testament they have a kill¬ 
ing and a vivifying— i. <?., creative effect. The jus¬ 
tice in union with love is grace. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment, however, justice appears mainly in its punitive 
aspect. 

E. On the double form and kind of faith, see the 
Bxeg. Notes on ver. 22. 

4. Also on the do £a &tov, see j Bxeg. Note* on 
ver. 23. As the dtxcuootvfi is the internal part of 
the Divine do£a, so is the want of do$a on man’s 
part the evidence of his want of dtxcuoavvrj. The 
same connection is likewise exhibited in the life of 
faith. The do £d&<rfrcu arises from the di'xcuovo&cu 
(chap. viii. 80). 

5. The doctrine of justification . On the dtxctt- 
oi»r, «ee chap, it 18, and the section relating there¬ 
to. On the fact that it is under the foxcuovo&cu 
that man’s utter want of personal righteousness first 
becomes prominent, see the Exeg. Note* on ver. 21. 
The evangelical definition per fidem is opposed to 
the Roman Catholic definition propter fidem. The 
form propter fidem has a double sense. If faith is 
understood as merit, the order of the work of sal¬ 
vation is reversed, and its causality is transferred to 
man. It is very clear from the present tense dtxa*- 
ovo&cu (ver. 28), that the Apostle distinguishes here, 
and throughout, between redemption and justifica¬ 
tion. Christ is, indeed, effectively the righteousness 
of believers, and virtually the righteousness of hu¬ 
manity, and so far could the redemption be once 
loosely denominated justification. Tet the Apostle’s 
usage of language is far above this indefiniteness, 
and chap. viii. 30 proves conclusively (comp. chap, 
v. 18) that he regards justification as a part of the 

flees of the law; because the law reveals God as a just Judge, 
who needs an adequate propitiation for sin; because the 
death of Christ is such a propitiation; beoause Christ has, by 
His perfect obedience to the law, established its dignity: 
beoause justification by ftiith obliges men to new degrees or 
love and gratitude to God, Ac., fto. But these are all sub¬ 
ordinate points.—In one sense the law is abolished, as a type 
Md shadow of things to oome; as a killing letter, with its 
eurse; oomp. Eph. if. 25; Gal. iii 18; but as to its moral con¬ 
tents, as the expression of the holy will of God, as a rule of 
sonduct, it was perfectly fulfilled by Christ, aod f» constantly 
fulfilled by every believer in love to God ana <o«e a> our neigh¬ 
bor. The decaiogue is a national code in /ona, a universal 
lode in spirit ana aim. This applies to alt the Ten Com- 
nandments, from which we cannot take ont one (say the 
seoond, or the fourth) without nw- ^g the beauty, har¬ 
mony, and completeness of the .e. Christ has settled 
that question in His interpretation of the law, by the fun¬ 
damental principle of the tnagna oLarta of the kingdom of 
heaven, as laid down Matt. v. 17 ft—P. 8.] 


plan of salvation. The connection between th 
dkxaittiou ;—which grace effects in every believei 
after the xI^ok— and the iXaopo^ consists in this: 
that Christ, ss the perfect duicuoipa, is, by tbs 
gospel, offered to men, that He is set forth as 
Uaotijqiov. (Lipsius, in a monograph entitled Tht 
Pauline Doctrine of Justification, 1858, holds that 
the Ssxcuoovrrj is the oondition of righteousness, and 
that every one is Sixcuoq who is just what his den 
tination requires he should be. The author’s con* 
elusion is, that Paul, in no single passage, compels 
us to divide the divine operation—the result of 
which is the (preliminary) human dtxcuoovw ]—into 
two distinct and separate acts, the actus qficien* and 
the actus declaraiorius , in such a manner that the lat* 
ter only may be called foxcuovv.) —The way for tho 
Protestant doctrine of justification was prepared by 
the sound productions of the mysticism of the Mkt 
die Ages; for example, in “ German Theology.” • 
This book contrasts selfdom, or egoism, with entiro 
self-surrender to God and His will, and thereby 
indicates the deepest ground for the sinner’s justifi¬ 
cation by faith. Justification, as the appropriation 
of Christ’s <hxato>/*a, makes the gospel, through tbs 
power of the Holy Ghost, an individual and special 
absolution from the guilt of sin, which the believei 
experiences in peace of conscience and freedom. U 
makes the objective dixcumpa in Christ his subjec¬ 
tive dt'Xcuoot’vr]. Justification is essentially a pro 
nouncing righteous, but by the creative declaratios 
of God; therefore it is also a making righteous, in 
the sense that it is the communication of a new 
principle of life, yet in such a way that this new 
principle of life must ever be regarded as the pure 
effect of Christ, and not in any way as the cause of 
justification. The one gracious act of justification 
is divided into two acts: 1. The offer of the dtxcuoipa 
for faith until faith is awaked by free grace ; 2. Ac¬ 
counting faith as righteousness. The effects of jus¬ 
tification are, negatively, liberation from the guilt, 
the curse, and punishment of sin; and, positively, 
adoption or sonship, by which the believer's filial 
relation—that is, the decisiou of his individual re¬ 
generation, and his translation into the state of peace 
—is pronounced. In the old Protestant theology, 
justification has been variously confounded too much 
with the redemption itself; while in our day, as was 
already the case with Osiander [died 1562J, It has 
often been far too much identified with sanctification. 

[Additional remarks on the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion bp faith , or rather by free grace through faith 
in Christ. 

(a.) Its importance and position in the theological 
system. It belongs to soteriology, the appropriation 
of the salvation of Christ to the sinner. It presup¬ 
poses the fundamental truths of the Trinity, the in¬ 
carnation, total depravity, the ator ement, all of which 
were revealed before, as the Gospels and Acts precede 
the Epistles. It is therefore not, strictly speaking, 
the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesics (Luther), but 
subordinate to the article of Christ , who alone can 
be called the one foundation and rock of the whole 
Christian system (1 Cor. iii 11). The doctrine that 

* [The Deutsche ThnAoQie, or Theniogia Germanic*, ia 
the work of an unknown author of the fifteenth oentury 
and was edited by Dr. Luther with a highly commendatory 
preface in '1516, one year before the commencement of the 
Reformation. Recent editions by Pfeiffer, 1855, and Red- 
fenrath, 1868. There ia also an English translation b* 
Susanna Winkworth, with introductions by Bunsen «m 
K ingsloy, London, 1855, reprinted at Andover, 1656.— 
P. S.l 
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Christ is the Son of God, and came into the flesh— 
i. «., was born, died, and rose again, to save sinners 
—is emphatically “the mystery of godliness” (1 
Tim. iii. 16), and forms the burden of the first Chris* 
tian confession (Matt. xvi. 16-19); its assertion or 
denial is the criterion of true Christianity and of 
antichrist (1 John iv. 2, 3). But justification by 
faith is undoubtedly a fundamental article of subjec¬ 
tive Christianity and of evangelical Protestantism, as 
distinct from,oecumenical Catholicism, and as op¬ 
posed to Greek and Roman sectional Catholicism, 
it institutes the material or life-principle of Prot¬ 
estantism (principium essendi), as the doctrine of 
the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures in 
matters of faith and practice constitutes its formal 
principle (principium cognosce*di). It was never 
properly understood in the Christian Church, not 
even by Augustine, until Luther, and the other 
Reformers brought it out into clear light from the 
Epistles of Paul, ^specially those to the Romans and 
Galatians. The unbiassed philological exegesis of 
modem times has frilly justified the scripturalness 
of this doctrine of the Reformation. Tet the best 
men in the Church of all ages, and the profoundest 
divines before the Reformation, such as Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, have, in fact, always come to the 
tame practical conclusion in the end, and, disclaiming 
all merit of their own, they have taken refuge in 
the free grace of God, as the only and sufficient 
oause of salvation. “Our righteousness.” says St. 
Bernard (Sermo V. de verbis Esaiee Proph ., vi. 1, 2), 
“our righteousness, if we have any, is of little value; 
it is sincere, perhaps, but not pure, unless we believe 
ourselves to be better than our fathers, who no less 
truly than humbly said: All our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags.” 

(6.) Definition of justification. It is a judicial 
act of God by which He freely acquits the penitent 
sinner, and adopts him as His child on the ground 
of Christ’s perfect righteousness, and on condition 
of a living faith. Paul has in his mind a judicial 
process: The righteous and holy God is the Judge; 
man is the guilty culprit; the law, or the expressed 
will of God, is the accuser; Christ, with His perfect 
sacrifice, steps in as a substitute; the sinner accepts 
Him in hearty faith, or enters into Christ’s position, 
as Christ did into his; God, on the ground of this 
relation, acquits the sinner, and treats him as His 
own child; the sinner, being one with Christ, no 
more lives unto himself, but, the grace of God ena¬ 
bling him, unto Christ, who died for him, and rose 
again. This is justification. 

(e.) Relation to the atonement , regeneration, and 
sanctification. Justification differs: 

(aa.) From the atonement (IXaofioq, ticurtygior, 
expiation, propitiation , Versuhnung) and the conse¬ 
quent reconciliation (xara XXayj, at-one-ment in the 
old sense of the term, as used in the E. V., Rora. v. 
11, in German Versohnung), i. e., the reconciliation 
of God and the sinner by the self-sacrifice of ChriBt, 
which fully satisfies the claims of Divine justice, and 
draws men to God by the attraction of superhuman 
love. The atonement is the objective ground of jus¬ 
tification ; it was accomplished once for all time, but 
notification is repeated in the case of every sinner. 

(66.) From regeneration, or the new birth. This 
m a creative act of the Holy Spirit in man preceding 
oi* accompanying the objective act of justification by 
God the Father, and resulting in a subjective change 
of heart, which corresponds to the new relation of 
the believer as justified in Christ. 


(cc.) From sanctification. This is a gradual growth, 
beginning with regeneration and justification, and cul¬ 
minating in die resurrection of the body. Justifies 
tion is God’s gracious act toward us; sanctification 
is God’s gracious work within us: the former is a 
single act of God, the latter a continuous growth in 
man. 

(d.) The evangelical Protestant (Pauline) doctrine 
of justification must be maintained: 

(aa.) Against Pharisceism, Pelaaianism, and Pa 
tionalism, or the doctrine of justification by works t 
which, in various forms and degrees, glorifies humar 
ability and represents justification as a reward for 
man’s own merit (legalism, self-righteousness, work*, 
righteousness). 

(66.) Against the semi-Pelagian and the Romish 
or TriaetUine, as well as the modem A nglo-R rman- 
izing or Traciarian theory of justification bv faith 
ana works, which confounds justification with sancti¬ 
fication (justitia infusa ; ex injus o justus redditur), 
makes it depend on the degree of personal holiness, 
teaches the meritoriousness of good works (opera 
meritoria proportionata viice eelemee; meritvm ds 
congruo and meritvm de condigno ; opera superero- 
gationis), and divides the glory of our salvation be¬ 
tween God and man. 

(cc.) Against ultra- and pseudo-Protestant Soli- 
fidianism and Antinomianistn, which destroy the 
law, as a rule of conduct, tear justification from its 
proper antecedents and consequents, and deny the 
necessity of good works. (Amsdorf, a Lutheran 
divine of the sixteenth century, went so far as to 
assert that good works were pernicious or dangerous 
to salvation; while Mq’or maintained the opposite 
thesis: bona opera necessaria ad salutem. The result 
of this controversy was the distinction that good 
works were necessary, not as a condition of salva¬ 
tion, but as the evidence of saving faith; and that 
not good works, but only such reliance on them as 
interfered with trust in the merits of Christ, was 
dungerous to salvation.) 

(dd) Against subjective Spiritualism and un- 
churchly Fanaticism , which resolve justification by 
faith into a justification by feeding, and despise or 
ignore the Church and the sacraments, as the regular, 
divinely appointed means of grace. 

On the doctrinal aspect of justification by faith, 
comp. Chemnitz, Goncil. Trident., tom. L, lib. viiL; 
Gerhard, loci Theologici, tom. viL ; John Davenant 
(Bishop of Salisbury), Disputatio de justitia habituali 
et actuali, 1681, English translation by Josiah AJ1- 
port, London, 1844-*46, 2 vols. (a standard work of 
the Anglican Church against the Romish doctrine); 
my Principle of Protestantism, 1845, p. 54 ft. ; 
Bishop Ch. P. M’Hvaine, Righteousness by Faith; 
or the Nature and Means of Justification before 
God (against the Romanizing doctrine of the Ox 
ford Tracts), Pbila., 2d ed., 1864; Dr. James 
Buchanan, The Doctrine on Justification: an Out¬ 
line of its History in the Church, and of its Repo¬ 
sition from Scripture , Edinburgh, 1867 ; the respec¬ 
tive sections in the works on Symbolics; several 
recent dogmatic essays on the subject, by Domer, 

1867, translated by C. A. Briggs for the Am. Presb 
'Fheod. Rev.., New York, April, 1868, pp. 186-214 
Riggenbach, in the Studien and Kritiken for Apftl, 

1868, pp. 201-243; an article in the British and 
Foreign Evang. Review for January, 1862, which is 
fully criticised by Forbes, on Rom. p. 125 ff. Ths 
exeqetical essays have been mentioned in comment! 
on chap. i. 17, pp. 75, 76.—P. S. 1 
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6. On UflMmfator, IXcujpoi, and a 7 roX&TQo)<TH;, justification, by which all is pleaded and established 
see the Exeg. Notes on ver. 25. For more detailed God enters not into our material justification: thtf 
information, see my Positive Dogmatics , p. 818 fif. is only Christ’s. Christ enters not into our instns 
As recent efforts hare been maae to set aside the mental justification: that is only faith’s. Faith en 
true doctrine of atonement itself by refuting the ters not into our declaratory justification (for faith i| 


view of Anselm,* it should be remembered that the 
defects in Anselm’s theory were acknowledged even 
in the Middle Ages, but that they cannot destroy its 
relative truth and value. The real idea of the atone¬ 
ment cannot be clearly apprehended without under¬ 
standing the meaning of compassion, of sympathy, 
of reconciliation in Christ, of the divine judgment- 
leat in the sinner’s conscience, and of the connection 
of judgment and deliverance in the sufferings of 
Christ as well as In the sinner’s conversion.' 

7. God is the righteous Judge and the justifying 
God: (1.) In the same graoe; (2.) In the objective 
work of redemption, or in justification by faith. 

8. When the Apostle, in ver. 27, contrasts a law 
of works and a law of faith as excluding each other, 
and then says in ver. 81: “We establish the law,” it 
follows that he only recognises that antithesis in 
ver. 27 as one which the external legalism of the 
Jews had made; or as the appearance of the an¬ 
tithesis between the eoonomy of the Old and New 
Testaments, but that his own view was based upon a 
deeper unity. 

9. It is well known that very much has been 

written about Luther’s sola, ver. 28. This word is 
perfectly true so far as it is contrasted with tgya 
vtyjot’, for the reading is tgywr ropov, with* 

out works of the law. Therefore the sola is even 
positively exclusive. But does it also exclude works 
of faith f Answer: As soon as a work of faith is 
adaed to faith, it is made an tgyor ropov, a work of 
the law. If the work remains a mere phenomenon 
or manifestation of faith, it has no separate signifi¬ 
cance in itself. 

4 Dr. Donne, a standard divine of the Church of 
and, originally a convert from Romanism (died 
1681), in Serm. U. on John xvi. 8-11, makes the 
following apt remarks on this sola fids: “ Faith is 
but one of those things which in several senses are 
said to justify us. It is truly said of God, Deus 
solus justificat; God only justifies us— effleienter ; 
nothing can effect it, nothing can work towards it, 
but only the mere goodness of God. And it is truly 
said of Christ, Christas solus justificat; Christ only 
justifies us— materialiter ; nothing enters into the 
substance and body of the ransom of our sins but 
the obedience of Christ. It is also truly said, sola 
fides justificat ; only fhith justifies us— instrument 
taUter; nothing apprehends, nothing applies tbe 
merit of Christ to thee, but thy faith. And lastly, 
it is as truly said, sola opera justifleant; only our 
works justify u s—declarator^ ; only thy good life 
can assure thy conscience, and the world, that thou 
art justified. As the efficient justification, the gra¬ 
cious purpose of God, had done us no good without 
the material satisfaction, the death of Christ, that 
followed; and as that material satisfaction, the death 
of Christ, would do me no good without the instru¬ 
mental justification, the apprehension by fitith; so 
neither would this profit without the declaratory 

# (Ai set forth in his oelebrated tract, Our Deus Homo 
An aola and vigorous, but unauooeuful attempt to aet 
aside the orthodox view of the atonement has been made 
in America by Dr. Bushnell, The Vicarious Sacrifice, New 
York, 1966. Comp, also the English work of Young on 
Christ the Light and Life of the Worlds 1867, and Jowett’s 
exoursus on the Doctrine qf the Atonement (Rom., p. 468 ff. 
—P. 81 


secret), and declaration belongs to works. Neither 
of these can be said to justify us alone, so as that we 
may take the chain in pieces, and think to be justi* 
fied by any one link thereof—-by God without Christ) 
by Christ without faith, or by faith without worka 
And /et every one of these justifies us alone, so as 
that none of the rest enter into that way and that 
means by which any of these are said to justify us." 
Comp, my foot-note on ver. 28, p. 186.—P. S.] 

10. Ver. 29. Paul did not need any longer to 
prove from the Scriptures that God was also tbs 
God of the Gentiles. The first phenomenon of the 
New Covenant: Blessedness of faith, speaking with 
tongues, and a new life, was, with the Apostles, 
equivalent everywhere to scriptural proofs, and 
served for the exposition of the Old Testament. It 
was, indeed, the specific New Testament evidence 
which precedes with Paul the argument from the Old 
Testament in chap. iv. 

11. On the means by which Christianity chiefly 
establishes the law , see the Exeg. Notes on ver. 81. 
The Judaism of the Old Testament first attained its 
universal historical glory by Christianity, and its 
thanks are due especially to Paul, who was so hated 
by tbe Jews. [Bishop Sanderson (Sermon on 1 
Peter it 16, as quoted by Ford): “ The law may be 
considered as a rule ; or, as a covenant Christ has 
freed all believers from the rigor and curse of 
the law, considered as a oovenant; but He has not 
freed them from obedience to the law, oonsidered as 
a rule.... Tbe law, as a rule, can no more be abol¬ 
ished or changed, than can the nature of good or 
evil be abolished or changed.”—P. S.J 

HOMTLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Chap. m. 31-26. 

The revelation of the righteousness of faith 
through Jesus Christ which is efficacious in God’S 
sight. It comes to pass: 1. Without the assistance 
of the law , although testified by the law and the 
prophets; 2. For all sinners , without distinction, 
who believe; 8 . By the redemption effected by Jesus 
Christ the Mediator, who proffers the righteousness 
which is acceptable to God (vers. 21-26).—The testi¬ 
mony of tbe law and the prophets concerning the 
righteousness which is acceptable to God: 1. Of the 
law by its typical reference to the atonement; 2. Of 
the prophets by the Messianic prophecies (ver. 21). 
—The Apostle takes from the law what does not 
belong to it, and concedes what does belong to it. 
He denies: 1. Its alleged cooperation in the right- 
eousneas which is acceptable to God. But he con¬ 
cedes to it: 2. The testimony of the future atom* 
ment (ver. 21).—The universality of grace corre¬ 
sponding to the universality of sin (vers. 22-241— 
What sort of confession should we make to God 
daily as evangelical Christians ? Two kinds: 1. We 
are altogether sinners, and come short of the glory 
we should have before God; 2. We are justified 
freely by His grace, Ac. (vers. 23-24).—Christ set 
forth by God to be a propitiation (mercy-eeat) 
through faith in His blood: 1. To what end ? To 
offer His righteousness at this (present) time; 2. 
Why ? Because in time past He could pass over sic 
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o j His Divine forbearance, and thereby shake faith 
in His justice (vers. 25, 26).—Divine forbearance 
(ver. 25).—God the only just One, and therefore the 
only Justifier Tver. 21). 

Luther : “ All have sinned,” Ac. This is the 
chief portion and central part ol* this Epistle, and of 
the whole Scripture. Therefore understand this text 
well, for the merit and glory of all works,—as he 
himself says,—are done away with, and God’s grace 
and glory alone remain (ver. 28).—Sin could be 
removed neither by laws nor by any good works; 
that must be done by Christ and His forgiveness 
(ver. 25).—Faith fulfils all laws, but works cannot 
fulfil a single tittle of the law (ver. 81). 

Starks : There is only one kind of justification 
in the Old and New Testaments; namely, that which 
is by faith in Christ (ver. 21).—To have a believing 
heart, is to hunger and thirat after the grace of God 
in Christ, and to appropriate the righteousness of 
Christ for our spiritual satisfaction and refreshment 
(ver. 22).—Do not make a wrong use of this passage 
against active Christianity, for God’s image must be 
restored in us in the order of the new birth and 
daily renewal (ver. 28).—Grace and righteousness 
are the two principal attributes of God which are 
proved in the work of our salvation. Therefore one 
cannot be separated from the other, either in the 
cause or order of our salvation (ver. 24).—The faith 
which appropriates the blood of Jesus Christ and 
His expiatory death, and presents them to God the 
Lord, is the only means by which Christ becomes 
also our mercy-seat (ver. 25).—If you are ever so 
distinguished and wealthy, and are deficient in true 
and living faith, you can neither be justified nor 
saved (ver. 26). 

Osiandxr : No doctrine must be accepted in the 
Church of God to which God’s word does not bear 
witness (ver. 21 ).—Langi : The merit of the blood 
of Christ is not only the object which faith grasps, 
but also the foundation on which it firmly rests (ver. 
25 ).—Hedinger: Christ our righteousness! Oh, 
die glorious consolation, which screens us from the 
wrath of God, the curse of the law, and eternal 
death ! No work, no perfection out of Christ; but 
faith alone makes us dear children of God—right¬ 
eous, holy, and blessed (ver. 25). 

Benge l : Under the law, God appears just and 
condemning; under the gospel, just, and yet justi¬ 
fying the guilty sinner. 

Liscjo : The nature of evangelical righteousness 
is, that it is obtained by faith in Jesus Christ; and 
it comes to all and upon aJU who believe in Him. 
like a flood of grace it flows to all, and even so 
overflows as to reach even the heathen. It is there¬ 
fore a righteousness by faith, and not a righteousness 
by works.—In the work of redemption, God’s holi¬ 
ness and grace, justice and forbearance, are revealed 
(vers. 25, 26). 

Heubner : The difficult question is now solved: 
u How can the sinner find redemption from his 
tins?” Christianity replies: Believe in Christ (ver. 
22).—How is the righteousness which God accepts 
testified by the law and the prophets t 1. By this 
means: all forgiveness^ all redemption, is every¬ 
where described in the Scriptures as the free work 
if God’s grace; neither the offering, nor man’s own 
merit, was sufficient for this end; 2. In the em¬ 
phatic prophecies of a future Redeemer (ver. 21).— 
Unworthincas before God is universal. This is the 
first prostrating word of revelation : Know that thou 
vt a sinner, a poor sinner: that is, who hast nothing, 


and must get something from God (ver. 23).—Christ’s 
redemption is: 1. A ransom (Matt. xx. 28) Irom the 
guilt of sin (Eph. i. 7); 2. A ransom from the pun, 
ishment of sin (Rom. v. 9); 8. A ransom from the 
dominion of sin (1 Peter (. 18 ; ver. 28).—The sub¬ 
jective condition of redemption is faith as a faith 
of the heart, which reposes its confidence on Christ’s 
sacrificial death—a fiuth that Christ died for m$. 
This Jor me is the great thing 1 (ver. 26.)—On vers. 
28-25, Rein hard preached his celebrated Reforma¬ 
tion Sermon (ii. 270) in the year 1800: “ The great 
reason why our Church should never forget that h 
owes its existence to the renewal of the doctrine of 
God’s free grace in Christ.” 

Besser : The law impels toward righteousness, 
but it does not confer it.—There are not two orders 
of salvation, one for Jews and honorable people f 
and the other for heathen and publicans; but there 
is only one for all.—We are justified: 1. Without 
merit; 2. By God’s grace; 8. Through the re¬ 
demption that is in Christ Jesus (ver. 24).—The 
highest declaration of God’s grace is at the same 
time the highest declaration of His justice. 

J. P. Lange : The fact of salvation is also a mi¬ 
raculous work of God (ver. 21).—Redemption as the 
seoond and higher world of miracle in relation to 
the natural world of miracle.—Golgotha is more ex¬ 
alted than Sinai in respect also to God’s justice.— 
The lightning-flash of New Testament justice: 1. 
Killing; 2. Making alive. 

[Burkitt: Vera. 24-26. We see here: 1. A 
glonous privilege for believers, justification ; 2. Its 
efficient cause, God; 8. The moving or impulsive 
cause, free grace; 4. The meritorious cause, the 
blood shedding and death of Christ; 5. The final 
cause, the declaration of Ets righteousness ; 6. The 
instrumental cause, faith .—Ob, glorious and all-wise 
contrivance, whereby God made sufficient provision 
for the reparation of His honor, for the vindication 
of His holiness, for the manifestation of His truth 
and faithfulness, and for the present consolation and 
eternal salvation of all repenting and believing sin¬ 
ners to the end of the world 1 — Matthew Henry : 
Ter. 25. Christ is the propitiation—there is the 
healing plaster provided. Faith is the applying of 
this plaster to the wounded soul.—Faith is the bunch 
of hyssop, and the blood of Christ is the blood of 
sprinkling.— Dwight devotes six sermons to the sub¬ 
ject of Justification , in which he treats of its nature, 
source, and means; duty of believing; nature of 
faith; influence of faith on justification ; reconcilia, 
tion of Paul and James on justification; influence 
of works on justification; and justification by faith 
no diminution of motives to obedience ( Theology , 
voL ii., pp. 515-605).— Clarke : vers. 23-24. Af 
God is no respecter of persons, all human creatures 
being equally His offspring, and there being no rea- 
son why one should be preferred before another, 
therefore His mercy has embraced all.—The redemp¬ 
tion of Christ comprehends whatsoever He taught, 
did, or suffered, in order to free men from evil.— 
'Hodge: As the cardinal doctrine of the Bible if 
justification by faith, so the turning-point in the 
soul’s history, the saving act, is the reception of 
Jesus Christ as the propitiation for our sins.—All 
modes of preaching must be erroneous, which dc 
i not lead sinners to feel that the great thing to be 
| done, and done first, is to receive the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to turn unto God through Him. And 
all religious experience must be defective, which 
does not embrace distinctly a sense of the justice 
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of our condemnation, and a conviction of the suffi¬ 
ciency of the work of Christ, and an exclusive reli¬ 
ance upon it as such.—J. F. H.] 


0> Cxap. m. 17-11. 

The exclusion of man's self-glorification. Its re¬ 
sults : 1. Not by the law of works; but, 2. By the 
law of faith (ver. 27).—How are we justified ? 1. 
Not by the works of the law; but, 2. By faith alone 
(ver. 28).—■“ Only by faith ”—Luthkh’s watchword, 
and also the watchword of the evangelical church 
of the present day (ver. 28).—The righteousness of 
the law and the righteousness of frith (ver. 28).— 
God, a God of all people, because He is only one 
God (vers. 29, 80).—Faith in the one God consid¬ 
ered as the source of the true kind of universalism 
(vers. 29, 80).—The popular saying of religious in- 
differentisui: “ We all believe in one God,’* is only 
true when we also believe that this God also justifies 
those who believe (vers. 29, 30).—The proof that 
the law is not made void through faith, but estab¬ 
lished, is supplied by both the deeds and doctrine: 
1. Of the Lord; 2. Of His apostles, and especially 
of Paul (ver. 81). 

Luther : Faith keeps all the laws, while works 
keep no point of the law (James ii. 10).—[A passage 
in the preface to the Epistle to the Romans is also 
in place here: Faith is not that human folly and 
dream which some take for frith. But faith is a 
divine work in us, which changes us and creates us 
anew in God, Ac.l 

Starks: Faith alone justifies and saves; but 
you must not take away works from faith in order 
to beautify your sinful life, or it will beoome unbe¬ 
lief.—There are many forms of arbitrary will on 
earth, and yet but one way to salvation. God would 
save ail men, and yet by only one way. 

Hidinger : Christianity, with its doctrine of 
firith, opens no door for sin, but shows how we can 
be obedient to the law with a filial spirit for God's 
sake (chap. iii. 31 ).—Quksnel: The more faith in a 
soul the less pride there is in it. 

Gerlach, from Chrysostom : What is the law 
of faith ? Salvation by grace. Herein God's power 
is declared, not only in delivering men, but also in 
justifying them and raising them to glory; for God 
did not stand in need of works, but sought frith 
alone.—True, the word alone is not in the text lit¬ 
erally, but yet it is there in sense, as it is expressly 
declared in Gal. ii. 16, 17; without faith, nothing 
Can justify. 

Heubner: Christianity unites humanity by one 
God, by one Father, who is the Saviour of all.— 
The unity of faith in grace should also establish the 
unity of hearts. 

Spbnkr : Looking at the subject in its true light, 
faith is not that which itself justifies man—for its 
strength would be far too small for this work—but 
faith only accepts the most powerful grace of God 
as a proffered gift, and thus permits man to be saved 
by it, instead of its really justifying and saving him. 
This is the great doctrine of this Epistle, on which 
every thing rests, and from which every thing must 
be derived. 

Lange: Therefore we judge, Ac., and thus it 
sfcmds (ver. 28). True ailvation of the inner life a 
witness: 1. Of the true faith ; 2. Of the true gos¬ 
pel : 8. Of the tiue God. 


[Burkitt: Ver. 81. The moral, not the cere 
monial law. The moral law is established by tin 
gospel; Christ has relaxed the law in point of dan- 
r, but not in point of duty.—H knbt : Ver. 27 
we were saved by our own works, we might pul 
the crown upon our own heads. But the law of 
faith, the way of justification by faith, doth forever 
exclude boasting; for faith is a depending, self 
emptying, self-denying grace, and casts every crown 
before the throne: therefore it is most for God'i 
glory, that thus we should be justified. —Mackhight: 
Ver. 28. Faith in God and Christ necessarily leadi 
those who possess it to believe every thing made 
known to them by God and by Christ, and to do 
every thing which they have enjoined; so that it 
terminates in the sincere belief of the doctrines of 
religion, and in the constant practice of its duties, 
as far as they are made known to the believer.— 
Clarke : Why did not God make known t?tie grand 
method of salvation sooner? 1. To make it the 
more valued; 2. To show Elis fidelity in the per¬ 
formance of His promises; 3. To make known the 
virtue and efficacy of the blood of Christ, which 
sanctifies the present, extends its influence to the 
past, and continues the availing sacrifice and way of 
salvation to all future ages.— Hodge : The doctrine 
of atonement produces in us its proper effect, when 
it leads us to see and feel that God is just; that He 
is infinitely gracious; that we are deprived of all 
ground of boasting; that the way of salvation 
which is open for us, is open for all men; and that 
the motives to all duty, instead of being weakened, 
are enforced and multiplied.—In the gospel, all is 
harmonious: justice and mercy, as it regards God; 
freedom from the law, and the strongest obligations 
to obedience, as it regards men.— Barnes : One of 
the chief glories of the plan of salvation is, that 
while it justifies the sinner, it brings a new set of 
influences from heaven, more tender and mighty 
than can be drawn from any other source, to pro¬ 
duce obedience to the law of God.—J. F. H.] 

[Homiletical Literature on Justification (in 
the order of the text).—C occkius, De Justifications, 
op. 7, 180, T. W. Allies, Serm. 1: B. Hill, Serm. 
95; E. Cooper, Lead. Doct ., 1. 20; M. Harrison. 
several sermons on Justification (1691); E. Bather, 
Serm. 2, 248; T. Boston, Works, 1, 681; S. Knight, 
Serm. 2, 16; A. Fuller, Three Sermons on Justify 
cation, Serm. 176; W. B. Collyer, On Script. Doct ^ 
329; Bishop Hobart, Senn. 2, 32; W. Bridge, 
Works, 5, 864; 0. Simeon, Works , 15, 79; A. Bur- 
gess, On Justification (Two Parts); J. Hoole, 8erm. 
2, 217; W. Stevens, Serm. 1, 268; Bishop Hali¬ 
fax, St. Paid's Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
Explained, 2d. ed., Camb. 1762; T. Randolph, Doe* 
trine of Justification by Faith; H. Worthington, 
Disc. 315; S. Disney, Disc. 125; P. Hutcheson, 
Serm.; T. Young, Justification, Ac.; E. Parsons, 
Justification by Faith , Halifax, 1821 ; J. C. Miller, 
Serm. 359; J. Johnston, Way of life, 85; T. T. 
Smith, Serm. 289; W. Shirley, Serm. 151; J. 
Whitty, Serm. i. 413; J. Wesley, Works (Amer. 
ed.), vol. i. 47, 885; vol. it 40, 286; voL in. 158; 
172, 259; vol. v. 87-442; vol. vi. 6-195; vol. vti. 
47.—The Periodical Homiletical Literature on the 
same subject is very abundant. We give the prin 
cipal artie’es: Justification by Faith (R. W. LandisV 
Amer. Bibl. Repository , xi. 458; (D. Curry) Mcth 
Quart. Rev., iv. 5; v. 6; (C. D. Pidgion) lit. and 
Theol. Rev., vi. 521; Princeton Rev., xii. 268, 561, 
Justification by Works. —J. F. H.1 
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Ii«hti Sbotioh.— ifoofirf proof of the riahtscmmsss of faith : fbom the Scriptures, and parti cular k 
from the history of the forth of Abraham* the anoeetor of the Jew*. Abraham is the father of faith 
to the Gentilet a* well as the Jews, because he was justified in undrcwncision as a Gentile, and 
he received circumcision as the seal of the righteousness of faith David is also a witness of the right- 
eousness of faith . (JJe is particularly so, since his justification was that of a great sinner .) Abra¬ 
ham, by his faith in the word of the personal God of revelation, and particularly in the premiss or 
Is a ac , is a type of believer* in the saving miracle of the resurrection. 

Coat. IV. 1-20. 


1 What [, then,] shall we say then that Abraham our father, as pertaining tc 

8 the flesh, hath found [found according to the flesh] ? 1 For if Abraham were 
[was] justified by works [•» i» summed by the Jewel, he hath whereof to glory [he 

8 hath ground of boasting] ; * but not before Goa For what saith the Scripture f 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted [reckoned] unto [to] him for right 

4 eousness [oen. xv. e]. Now to him that worketh [to the workman] * is the 
reward not reckoned of [according to, or, as a matter of] grace, but of 

5 [according to, as a] debt But to him that worketh not, 4 but believeth on him 

6 that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted [reckoned] for righteousness. Even 
as David also describeth the blessedness [happiness] 4 of the man, unto whom God 

1 iraputeth righteousness without works, Haying, Blessed [Happy] are they whose 

8 iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered [atoned for]. Blessed 
[Happy] is the man to whom the Lord will not impute [reckon] sin [p«. xxxii i, 2 ].* 

9 Cometh this blessedness [happiness] then upon the circumcision only, or 
[also] upon the uncircumcision also? For we say that faith was reckoned to 

10 Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reckoned? when he was in cir¬ 
cumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. 

11 And he received [oen. xvu. 2 ] the [a] sign of circumcision, 7 [as?] a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised [of the faith 
in the unoircumcision, rijg nUnmg rrjg ir r# dxQOpvorta, or, of the faith which he 
had while in uncircumcision]: that he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised [while yet in uncircumcision]; that 

12 righteousness might be imputed [reckoned also] unto them also: * And the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of tne circumcision only, but who 
also walk in the steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he had being 
yet uncircumcised [which he had while in uncircumcision]. 9 

13 For the promise, that he should be the heir of the world, was not to Abra> 
ham, or to his seed, through the law [For not through (the) law is the promise 
to Abraham, or to his seed, that he should be heir of the world], but through 

14 the righteousness of faith. For if they which [whol are of the law [oi ix rouov] 
be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none [no] effect [ren- 

15 dered powerless] : Because the law worketh wrath : for where 19 no law is, there 

16 is no transgression [but where there is no law, neither is there transgression 
of the law]. Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace; to the end [in 
order that] the promise might be sure to all the seed; not to that only which 
is of the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham; who is the 

1? father of us all, (As it is written, I have made thee a father of many nations 

K i father of many nations have I set thee; o«n. xyU. 5 ],) before him whom he 
lieved," even God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those tlings which be 
[are] not as though they were: 

18 Who against hope believed in hope, that he might become the [<*** the] 
father of many nations, according to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be 
19 [oen. xy. 5 ]. And being not weak in faith, he considered not 19 his own body 
now [already] 19 dead, when he was [being] about a hundred years old, neither 
SO yet the deaaness of Sarah’s womb: He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief [But with regard to the promise of God he wavered, or 
doubted not in unbelief] ; but was [made] strong in faith, giving glory to God 
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n And 14 being folly persuaded, that what he had [hath] promised, he was [is] 
12 able also to perform. And therefore [Wherefore also] * it was imputed [reck¬ 
oned] to him for righteousness. 

29 Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed [reckoned] 

24 to him; But for us also, to whom it shall be imputed [reckoned], if we believe 

25 on him that [who] raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; Who was delivered 
[up] for our offenses, and was raised again [oma again] for our justification. 1 * 


1 Ver. I.—'The reading in Laohmann, trpqxirai *Afip. rbv wpowiropa )p&r, ie not only mostly mthaJi* 
•ted (A B. 0., do.), but, if well understood, it also gives the best sense; and we regard tbe opposite reading, which fa now 
generally favored, as an explanatory transposition. See tbe Exeg. Notes. [The text. rtc. puts 'ABpahn w waripo (not 
wpowiropa) Aw before evpqxivai. God. ran. sustains the reading of Lachmann, which is also adopted by Alford, who, 
however, brackets evpnxirai as being of doubtful authority, since it is omitted by the Vatican Cod. (see Tlachendarfs edi¬ 
tion, p. 1448). But it is indispensable, and abundantly sustained by the other uncial M88. Meyer admits the weight of 
external authority in favor of Lachmann’s reading, but is disposed, nevertheless, to regard it as a later transposition to 
salt the connection of card oipxa with rfr waripa hpmv. Tbe E. V., following the text. rec., adopts this connection, 
end Dr. Lange defends it in tbe Exeg. Notes. But with the majority of modern commentators, including Meyer, Alford, 
Hodge, I prefer to join cord oipxa with evpmxirai. This is indeed necessary, if we follow the lectio rcrept a, and It is 
perfectly allowable, though not so natural, if we adopt the reading of Lachmann. In this case wo must translate : 
What, aunt, shall toe say Chat Abraham our father (forefather) found (or, gained , attained) according to (the) fifth iar, <* 
the way qf the fiexh) — i. through his own natural efforts as distinct from the grace of God. Grotius : propriis virions ; 
Do Wette, and others: naeh rein menschlicher Weise. Meyer takes odp| here as the weak, unspiritual, binful human 
nature. Abraham did Indeed attain righteousness, but by faith, not by works. Codd. K.A.B.C*. sustain wpowiropa 
tor the wmripa of the Bee.— P. 8.] 

* Ver. 2.—[Lange translates; er hat Buhm, glory. sarfx’IM* (** •!*> in the N. T., and in the LXX- 

meazu generally (not always, as Meyer says, p. 180) the object or ground of boasting, materia gloriandi Rom. hr.S; 1 
Oor. ix. 15, 16; 2 Cor. i. 14; Gal. vi. 4; Phil. L 26: ii. 16; and sometimes, as in the dassics, the act of boasting or 
exalting, glonatio: I Oor. v. 6; 2 Oor. v. 12; lx. 8.—P. 8.) 

* ver. 4.—fry lay a{opiry is well rendered by Luther : dem dermit Werken umgchL Lange: dan welcher dm 
Werkdienst tretbt. Meyer: dem Werkthdtigen. The word is frequent, and ai gnlflaa a workman who works for pay. 
Oonybeare and Howson, too freely: if a man earns his pay by his work. Young: too literally : to him who it worlkng. 
—P. 8.J 

4 Ver. 5,-[tf fiii ip yafopiry, to him who worketh not for hire—der nicht Werkdientt treibt. —P. 8.) 

* Ver. 6.— \jiaxapiwp6v, in allusion to the Hebrew form , Oh, the blessedness, or, happinett qf. The N. T. 


. is inconsistent, and, without a fixed role, alternates between happy and blettod.— 


happiness is spoken oi 

• Vera 7, 8.— (From Pa xxxU., which describes the happiness and the condition of the forgi v ene a s of i 
following is a literal version of vers. 1 and 2: 


BUued (Happy) it he whom irantgrettion it forgiven, 
Whote tin it covered. 

iniquity, 
guile. 


BUued (Happy) it the man 
To whom Jehovah impuUth not »i 
And in whose spirit there it non 


Bwald (Die Peatmen, Sd ed., 1866, p. 66) renders the passage thus: 

Sehg detttn Miucthat vergtbm, 

Deuen S&nde ist vertiehn / 

Seliger Mtnsch dem Jahve nicht amreehnet Schuld, 

Und in deuen QeisU keine T&uschmng I—R. 8.) 

I Ver. 1L- The accusative wtptrop.fr [A. C*. Syr.] does not really change the thought, hot rather i___ 

it. It is probably an alteration or oversight [caused by the surrounding accusatives. Toe genitive *«sire*fi« h 
attested by x.B.fc».D.F.K.L.,Ac.-P. 8.1 

• Ver. 12.—sal awron must bo retained, contrary to Laohmann. [*of is wanting in x. B. Meyer defends it. 

—P. 8.] 

• Ver. IS.—Tit ir (rj) axpofivoriq wiortme [X. A B. 0. D 1 ., Ac.,Lachmann, Tischendor£ Meyer, Alford). 
The opposite reading is ret wior. rqe ir rfi ixpop. [Recommended by Griesbach, adopted by 8cholz—contrary to thf 
*»jorfty of the uncial MS8. It looks like a mochamcal adjustment to ver. 11. rn is also to be omitted.—P. 8.) 

14 ver. 15.—o6 Si is probably an exegetical correction; though strongly attested by A. B. 0., Griesbtch, Lach* 
mann. [The text. rec. reads of yip , roa where, which ia supported by X*. D. F. K. L., while X*. favors of Si. bo* 
where.— P. 8.] 

II Ver. 17.— iwior*voat, Codd. F. G., Luther [ credidiHi , dem dugeglaubt hast, as if it was part of the 8oriptnra 
quotation, instead of iwiortvotr, credidit, which is sustained by God. Sin.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver. 19.—The ov is wanting in the oelebrated Codd. A B. G. [and Sin.]. Also in Tsnhmtim. Aooordtng to 
Meyer, this omission arose from regard to Gen. xvii. 17. It oould also have been occasioned by the antithesis in ver. 26. 
(The ov is inserted In D. P. K. L., Lat, Syr., Ac. Alford braokets it. See Exeg. Notes. —P. 8 ] 

ia Ver. 19.—Th«* qSq is wanting in B. F. G., Ac. [and thrown out by Fritasche and TischendorL but sustained by 
X. A. G. D. K. L. Laohmann and Alford bracket it.—T. 8.] 

14 Ver. 21.—The cat u sustained by A. B. 0., Ac., Laohmann. [God. Sin. likewise favors xml, and Alford retain 
it.—P. S.] 

lfe Ver. 22.—[The xai after Sti is omitted by B. D 1 . F., but inserted by x. A C. D*. K. L.. Laohmann and 
Alford bracket it.—P. 8.] 

lC Ver. 25.—[Luther, to whom above all others the Christian world is indebted for a lucid and forcible exposition cf 
Paul’s doctrine of iustifUation by faith, has made a strange mistake here by translating Stxaiuoiri Germ 
[righteousness), instead of: R' eh(f< > t gang (justification). Sixmimovt is the divine aet of setting a man right, os i 
na into the state and poi session of Sueaioovrv. --P. R i 
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CHAPTER IV. 1-26. 


m 


EXEQETICAL AND OTUTIOAL. 

General Remarks. —The theocratical Scripture 
proof for the righteousness of faith promised to the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews. Enlargement of the ; 
Mosaic economy of particularism by the develop¬ 
ment of the germ-like universality of the Abrahamic 
religion. Survey: 1. Abraham's justification was 
3 justification by faith, and excluded justification by 
works. It was therefore only a justification of the 
mnmer , as is shown by the beatitude prononuced by 
David (vers. 1-8). The opposite is the Jewish right¬ 
eousness of wonts. 2. It was independent of cir¬ 
cumcision and the law. Abraham did not obtain the 
blessedness of justifying faith in circumcision, but in 
uncircumcision; circumcision was then added to it 
as a seal of justification. Abraham was thereby set 
forth to be the father of the faithful, as well of the 
uncircumcised as of the circumcised (vers. 9-12). 
The opposite is Jewish particularism. E. Justifica¬ 
tion is as universal as the promise, which constitutes 
even an antithesis to the lino, Abraham’s justifica¬ 
tion is to him and to his seed a promise of the in¬ 
heritance of the world. This promise is not limited 
by the law. Such a limitation would make the 
promise void; for the law produces that wrath 
W77X which looks rather to the destruction than 
the inheritance of the world. The promise is both 
conditioned and established by faith and grace (vers. 
18-17). The opposite is Jewish legalism. 4. Abra¬ 
ham and Chrisfians have in reality the same right¬ 
eousness of faith.. The analogy between Abraham’s 
faith and that of his believing children,—Christians: 
a. In relation to the same wonder-working God (ver. 
17). b. In relation to the same conduct of faith: 
looking away from the contradiction of the natural 
life; strong confidence in the Divine word of reve¬ 
lation and promise (vers. 18-21). c. In reference to 
the same operation (vers. 22-25). The opposite is 
the external and superficial contemplation of the 
worldly sense.—Or also: a. The faith of Abraham 
(vers. 17-22); b. Application to the faith of Chris¬ 
tians (vers. 28-26). The opposite, in general, is the 
hierarchical formalism and ceremonialism. 


Kost PiiisiAPB, was. 1-8. 

[Paul exhibits Abraham as a truly evangelical 
character, as a man of faith, in order to confirm the 
doctrine that the ground of our salvation lies not in 
us, but outside of us in the free grace of God, and 
that this must be apprehended first by faith, before 
we can do any good works. James, on the other 
band (ii. 21 ff.j, in opposition to a bairen orthodoxy 
and mere notional belief represents Abraham as a 
man of holy obedience, who proved his faith by 
works. In the one case he appears as the champion 
of the righteousness of faith, in the other as the 
champion of the righteousness of life. Both views 
are right. Paul goes to the root of the matter, the 
vital principle, which animated Abraham; James 
looks at the fruit produced thereby. Faith and 
works, righteousness and holiness, are as inseparable 
as light and heat, as the tree and the fruit, as cause 
and effect. Paul himself, after laying the only true 
foundation, as strongly insists upon a holy life as 
James. There is, in tie Old Testament, an evan¬ 
gelical as well as a lega element; and the gospel, or 
premise, precedes the law which came in between 

to 


the promise and the fulfilment (ver. 20). Abraham 
represents the evangelical element, as Moses does 
the legal. Abraham’s faith differs from the Chris¬ 
tian faith, as the promise differs from the fulfilment 
of the gospel salvation, and as hope differs from 
fruition; but the essential element, the ethical key¬ 
note, in both is unconditional confidence and trust 
in God’s truth and God’s mercy.—P. S.] 

Ver. 1. What, then, shall wto say. The 
ovv announces an inference from the previous state¬ 
ment (iii 29k that God is the God of the Jews as 
well as of the Gentiles, considered in relation to 
Abraham’s history and its significance. But our in¬ 
ference is not a corroboration (Meyer), or confirms 
Ho ab exemplo (Calvin). We have here rather a 
new proof, as deduced from the foregoing, namely, 
the explanation of Abraham’s history and of Davicfa 
words of faith. Likewise Tholuck observes, the 
ovv cannot be explained i£ in accordance with the 
view of recent expositors, this verse be connected 
immediately with ver. 81 of the previous chapter.— 
The construction: It may be asked, first, whether 
the question should be read as one question, or two! 
Grotius and others have placed an interrogation mark 
after if ova tv, and thus made two questions out 
of the sentence. Then Ssxcuoainojv is supplied to 
tvfnxivai .—-If the tvftixivat be taken abso¬ 
lutely in the sense of the Grecian philosophy, this 
division could be made more easily. Tet the chief 
question here is not, what should be said, but what 
is Abraham’s advantage ?—It may further be asked, 
whether xara ado*a relates to ngondroga 
(narioa) or to tvfffxivai. Lachmann’s read¬ 
ing : Tf ovv ioo up tv fiffffxivcu ' ABf, Ac., [see 
Textual Note is the one most favored by the 
Codd. (A. C. D., Ao, and also the Sin.). “ The sus- 
pidon that the transposition of the xara adfxa [of 
iitftixbai rather.—P. S.] is to be laid to the chsrge 
of the copyist, is strengthened when we see that 
such expositors as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gen- 
nadius in (Ecumenius, who read tvfrjxircu xara 
adfx a, nevertheless connect the latter with narrjf 
rjphv ” (Tholuck, p. 167). De Wette, Meyer [Tho¬ 
luck, Alford, Woidsworth, Hodge], and most com¬ 
mentators, with the Peshito, connect xara adyxa 
with tvfuxiva *, and not (according to Origen, 
Ambrose, Calvin,* Ac.) with narifal^ywv. But 
in ver. 9 ff., the subject is circumcision; while in 
vers. 1-8, it is only the contrast between righteous¬ 
ness by works and righteousness by faith. There¬ 
fore, according to Meyer’s construction, xara 
adfxa should correspond to the it Mfywv. yet 
not so that the two ideas should be identical, but 
that works should be embraced in the more genera) 
idea of xara adfxa. The adf$, in antithesis tc 
the divine nvtvpa, should then denote humanity 
given up to itself. Pelagins, Ambrose, and others, 
refer xard adfxa to circumcision. Ruckert un¬ 
derstands the word as embracing both circumcision 
and ifya. While Tholuck consents to the now cus¬ 
tomary connection of the xara adfxa with n 
xiv co, he does not grant that the works of faithful 
Abraham were ifya xard adfxa ; although Flacius 
would include likewise the opera renati, as performed 
by men and not imputed by God, in the opera camis ; 
and Bullinger and others would make adfl equal ts 

* [Hodge quotes Calvin tor the opposite view, explain 
lug card <rdp*a in the sense natmreuiter , em seivso. But 
j Calvin goes on to say: 44 Probdbilt tamen est eptiheU Iocs 
Patri covjunffi and gives the preference to the construe 
I tion with wardoa. —P. 8.1 
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toya. Tholuck therefore arrives at the conclusion, 
that Paul did not design to apply Christian juatifioa- 
tion in all its consequences to the patriarch. Bat 
how could he represent hint here as the father of 
the faithful, if be would belittle or limit his justi¬ 
fication ? We go upon the supposition that, in ac¬ 
cordance with the best Codd., '‘Apgdp 6 ngondxtag 
tj/twv Kara trdgxa (ver. 1) is an antithesis to avxoq 
nax'qq ndvxor xohf nsoxivoniov, Ac. (ver. 11), and 
to os* iaxsr naxr t Q ndrrotv tjftwr (ver. 16). The 
principal subject is, therefore, Abraham, the natural 
ancestor of the Jews; and if it be asked, What hath 
he found? the emphasis rests on xi, and this refers to 
the dsxcuovtr&a* nlaxts ftagiq igyotv xo/iov (chap, 
iii. 28), and especially to ver. 29 also. As God is a 
God of the Jews and Gentiles, Abraham, the ngo- 
ndxMQ of the Jews, has become a naxijg of Jews 
aqd Gentiles. 

Ver. 2. For if Abraham was justified 

* cit'd fry] by works [in the opinion of the Jews]. 
The answer assumes that the view that Abraham 
was justified by the works of the law, was already 
denied in the question. Tet this very thing was be¬ 
lieved by the legalistic Jew. “ In the Talmud it was 
even deduced from Gen. xxvi. 6, that Abraham ob¬ 
served the whole Mosaic law ” (Meyer).* The an¬ 
swer does not therefore assume an owir [omitted 
before ti ycq>l or an otdoxsorr (Tholuck), because 
xara adgxa [ver. 1] does not stand in connection 
with titgqxtvcu, [? comp. Textual Note K —P. S.] 
To the question, Which of the two kinds of right¬ 
eousness? it assumes the conclusion, that it was 
not the imaginary righteousness of works, but the 
true righteousness of faith. The supposition is so 
plain, that the Apostle proceeds at once to the 
proof.—Was justified by works. The sense can 
be: if he should be so justified, it could only be at 
a human tribunal, and not at the tribunal of God— 
as has been already described. But it can also be 
understood thus: if Abraham, according to the 
national prejudice of the Jews, has been really jus¬ 
tified by works. This is the more obvious view. 
Conceding this kind of justification, Abraham has a 
xav/t]fia (maienam gloria tidi), but not before God. 
Not before God, first, because no flesh is justified by 
works in His sight (chap. iii. 20); second, because 
we know definitely from the Scriptures that Abra¬ 
ham was justified in God’s sight, or at His tribunal, 
by faith. The iSsxauit&tj is made by Beza, Grotius, 
and others, to refer to a general opinion pronounced 
on Abraham; but by Calvin, Calov., and others, to 
an imaginary opinion, under the supposition of an 
incomplete conclusion (the mayor: he who is jus¬ 
tified by works hath whereof to glory. The minor : 
but not before God. The necessary concluding state¬ 
ment: therefore Abraham is not justified by works).f 


# [Meyer qnofc* Kiddush, t, 82,1; Iona, £28,3; Beresh. 
robba, t, 37, 4. Tholuck says: “ The justification of Abra¬ 
ham before Qod was a locus communis of Jewish theology.'* 
P. 8.] 

t [Galvin's interpretation is given by him (ad Rom. iv. 
2) in these words: “ Bpicherema [brtveipupo, an attempted 
pi oof, an incomplete syllogism] est, i. e., imperfcc’a ratio - 
tinatio, qum »n hane formam colligi debet: Si Abraham 
emeribus justiAoatus est, potest suo merito glnriari ; sed non 
fia bet unde glorietur aoud Deum; ergo non ess operibus jus- 
tifcatus est, Ha membrum Hind, ‘ Sed non apua Deumext 
minor prnpositio syUogismi . Huic attessi debet conciusio 
swat pnsui, tametsi a Paulo non eseprimilur .»» Similarly 
Fritrache: “ Si suis bene faetis Dei favorem nactus est, 
Isabel, quod apud Deum glorietur sed how habet, quod 

apud Deum glorietur, auum libr ’ *. propter riDRK, non prop- 
torpulrh r e facta eum Deo probatum esse dooeant . . . ; non 
«lf tqitur ibr. ob bens facta Deo probatus ." So 


Tholuck thinks, with Meyer, that reference to God 
cannot disappear from ISsxasd&q, and be follows 
him, with Theodoret, in explaining thus: “ For if 
Abraham has been justified by God through works, 
he has certainly received—the perfect fulfilment of 
the law being granted,—glory, but not a divine 
glory, so far as such glory could not be traced back 
to God's grace.” This explanation oontradicts the 
previous suppositions: 1. That no flesh can be 
justified by the deeds of the law (chap, iii 20); 
2. That no external fulfilment of the law in the 
sense of ropoq fyyotv is conceivable, but only in the 
sense of rofioc nlaxtotq. A plain remark may aid in 
the understanding of this difficult passage: that 
dsxcuouo&cu always refers to a definite tribunal, but 
that this tribunal may be very different according to 
the different relations of dsxcuoTxr&cu. Thus the 
tribunal of Jewish national prejudice already men¬ 
tioned was very different from that of the theocrati- 
cal communion of faith itself which the passage in 
James ii. 28 has in view (see the Commentary on 
James , chap. ii. Also, Ps. cvi. 81, on the justifies 
tion of Phinehas). It has been counted to him for 
righteousness— from generation to generation , see 
Tholuck, p. 172, thereon. What Theodoret says is 
certainly true: that true justification before God 
must glorify the love of God; but for this very 
reason no other mode of justification before God is 
conceivable. (Singular explanation of Semler and 
others: Has be glory ? No; before God, not! Prot¬ 
estation.) 

Ver. 8. For what saith the Scripture? 
Paul makes a true representation of Abraham in 
accordance with the Scriptures, in opposition to the 
false representation of the Jews.*— [But Abraham 
believed God, and it (viz., the b tiering, to nut- 
xfrocu, which must be supplied from inioxtvtrtr) 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, 'Enio- 
xnxtsr 8k * Afigaap tw Osoi, xcu ikoyia&q aiVw ssq 
8sxasoot>vqv. Gen. xv. 6, Sept. The emphasis lies 
on inittxtvasv, placed first, or the faith of Abra¬ 
ham as distinct from works and as excluding merit 
on the part of man. Aoyi^nrSa t siq dsxcuotnr ijv, 
to reckon , or count, or impute to any one as righte¬ 
ousness , and consequently to treat him as righteous, 
is identical with Ssxcuom (see p. 130). On the con- 


sold, Baur, Kdstlin, Hodge. This interpretation would 
have been more clearly expressed thus : icaitapta (vpfc 

rbr Mr)' AAA’ owe *x n xavxmta wpbt r6r Bear. But it 
certainly rives good sense ana falls in best with the yap in 
ver. 3. We explain thus: If Abraham, as the Jews sup¬ 
pose, was justified by works, he has reason to glory before 
God (for then he can claim justification as a just reward for 
his merits, leaving no room for the display of God's mercy); 
but, according to the Scripture, he has no ground to glory 
before God, for (ver. 3) the Scripture derives his justifica¬ 
tion from foith in God or from something outside of him, 
and not from works of his own. Meyer, m his former edi¬ 
tions, defended the untenable view that it . . . jfocmift) 
was a question, and *x«i . . . Mr the negative answer: 
but, in his last editions, he returns, with Tholuck and 
Wordsworth, to the interpretation of the Greek fathers 
(Theodoret, Chrysostom, TheophylactV, which would re¬ 
quire in ver. 3, AAA4, Instead or yip ,—P. 8.) 

* [If ver. 3 contained the refutation of the inference, 
ver. 2, we would rather expect a AAA ti, instead of ri yAp. 
But if the refutation is oontainod in AAA* ov vpbt Mr (few 
xavgupa), the yap is in its place aud gives the proof for the 
answer from Gen. xv. 6, showing that justification pro¬ 
ceeded not from any work which Abraham performed, but 
from God In whom he put his trust. See note on p. 
Meyer, holding the old Greek interpretation of ver. 2, mw 
tries to explain the yap: “ Mil R'chl sage ich: o v wpAc 
rbv $*6v, denn vom Guubbm, nicht von den Wekxu 
Abraham*s Uitet die Schrifl ausdrGckbch seine Rechtfertip* 
ung her, und swar als etwas durch Ztolfchhung Rmofbtrqf 
enes.”— P. 8.1 
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*ove»y whether Abraham was justified MR fidem 
through the instrumentality of fhith), as the Protes¬ 
tants ightly teach, or proftkr fidem (on account of 
the merit of his faith), as the Romanists assert; 
compare the remarks of Tholuck, p. 175 ff.; also 
the note of Alford in loc. Hodge enters here into 
a lengthy discussion of the doctrine of imputation, 
pp. 164-175, partly polemical against Olshausen.— 
P. S.] The quotation of Gen. xv. 6, is from the 
8eputagint which has changed the active verb 
nacnv into the passive iXoyiothj. Paul uses 
the more prominent expression 5i instead of the 
xai of the Septuagint Different explanations: 1. 
Rucker!: Paul incorrectly used the passage for his 
purpose. 2. Roman Catholic expositors (and Bucer): 
Abraham submitted to the authority of God’s word, 
and that gave value to his faith. 8. Faith in the 
promise of a large posterity was, in view of its 
object, faith in the promise of the Messiah who was 
to come forth from his posterity (A Lapide, Calvin, 
Gerhard, Calov., and others). 4. ImpUcit faith in 
the Divine promise (Bullinger, and others). Tho¬ 
luck adopts this view, though with hesitation. “ De- 
titzsch, on Gen. xv. 5, having more regard for the 
historical interpretation, says: * Every thing was 
contained in the person of Jehovah and in the prom¬ 
ise of a numerous posterity to Abraham, which was 
separately disclosed and fulfilled in the New Testa¬ 
ment time of redemption.’ But faith in a numer¬ 
ous posterity cannot effect the same nova obedientia 
sb faith in a Chrietu* satispatiens and eatisfaciene 
can effect.” [Tholuck, p. 173.] Further particulars 
on the nova obedientia of Abraham may be read in 
Gen. xxii. According to Tholuck, we should not 
introduce into the faith of Abraham the faith in the 
Messiah. But yet we must not reject it According 
to the promise in Gen. xii. 8, the question in Gen. 
xv. 5—the passage here in mind—could not be the 
promise of a merely natural posterity. It is cer* 
tainly consistent with the principles of historical 
Interpretation, when we are considering later decis¬ 
ions, to look back at the earlier ones which lie at their 
root Meyer [p. 161] more appropriately remarks: 
u In the numvue rw ih£ on the part of Abraham, 
Paul has perceived' nothing really different from 
Christian 7tUms ; since Abraham’s faith referred to 
the Divine promise, and indeed to the promise which 
be—one who was the friend of God, and illuminated 
by Him—has perceived to be the promise which em¬ 
braced the future Messiah (John viii. 56).” 

Yet, under the supposition of the substantial 
identity between the faith of Abraham and that of 
Christians, we shall need to lay stress on the differ¬ 
ence In form: The faith of Abraham is the essential 
beginning of the specific faith of salvation in the 
Old Testament; the faith of Paul and his compan¬ 
ions is the completion of the same in the New. 
Faith in general, as well as in each of its particular 
parts, undergoes a great metamorphosis in its pas¬ 
sage from that initial point to this terminal point. 

But it remains the same faith in substance. And 
the peculiarity of this substance Is, that the Divine 
object, and its human organic reception, constitute 
an indissoluble christologlcal synthesis. The objec¬ 
tive parts are: a. The personal God of revelation 
in His revelation; and especially as the creative, 
wonder-working God, who can call forth new salva¬ 
tion and life; b . His word of promise; c. The 
import of His word of promise—the fhture salvation 
of the nations with the seed of Abraham. Corre¬ 


sponding with these, are the subjective parts: a. The 
living knowledge, perception, and reception of tha 
revealed God; o. Confident submission to the words 
of promise, against all the contradiction of sense 
and worldly appearance; c. The appropriation of the 
object of the promise as the principle and energy oi 
the renewed life. 

The operations correspond to this harmony of 
object and subject: 1. Justification. Freedcm of 
conscience before God, according to the measure of 
the condemnation of conscience. The peace of God, 
Gen. xv. 2. The sacramental, symbolical seal, Gen. 
xvii., see ver. 11. 8. Confidence, and acquirement 
of new life from condemnation to death, or even 
from death itself—internal death. 

All these separate parts exist as germs in Abra¬ 
ham’s faith. De Wette, after an ill-founded remark 
on the Apostle’s arbitrary dialectics and scriptural 
application, admirably says: “ When the Apostle in 
this way unites the climax of religious development 
with the historical point of connection—for the de¬ 
veloping series commenced with Abraham—he gives 
evidence of great historical penetration.” Comp, 
the Commentary on Genesis , xv. 1-12. 

Ver. 4. Now to the workman [tw Ji 
loyatonivo), Lange: Dem aber y weleher den 
Werkdienst treibt ]. The statements of vers. 6 and 
7 are two sentences, which establish the doctrine of 
justification by faith, as well in its divine as in its 
human character. The work does not reach up to 
God, His grace, or His heaven; but it belongs to the 
sphere of gain, and makes the remunerator the debtor 
—which cannot be said of God without impiety. 
But as God’s grace is exalted above the claims of 
merit, so is man’s faith exalted. The believer does 
not rely on merit, but on the gracious strength of 
Him who justifies the ungodly, and he receives the 
righteousness in proportion to his faith. The first 
sentence establishes negatively, that Abraham, ao 
cording to his relation to God, pould not be justified 
by works; the second sentence establishes positive¬ 
ly, that justification presupposes a relation of God’s 
grace to the sinner. It is therefore clearly intimated 
that Abraham was a sinner; besides, the introduc¬ 
tion of David and his testimony proves conclusively 
that the justification is that of the sinner. But the 
root of the antithesis is in the igyato^tvoq and 
the fAtj lgyat6ptro<;\ it is the continuation of 
the contrast in chap. ii. 7, 8. Those who strive un¬ 
tiringly, seek God as their only end; but partisans 
oppose God by their claims. The igyatopiv os 
is not “ the active man, whose characteristic is 
works” (Meyer), but he whose righteousness con¬ 
sists only of works, who relies on the merit of his 
works, and whose basis of confidence and pride are 
works. Therefore, his counterpart is not an or* 
igyato/itrosi but a ft ij igy, 

la the reward (6 pur&oq) not reckoned 
aocording to (as a matter of) grace (xara 
%dg*r). That is, the earned reward, in accord¬ 
ance with the law of wages and labor. The Xoyit*a~ 
&cu is a very flexible idea; in the case of works, 
denoting a literal settling up, a payment, according 
to the external quantitative relations; and in the 
case of faith, a respectful valuation or reward, ao 
oording to the internal qualitative relations. But 
even in the latter case, there is no fiction, no un¬ 
truth, but a decision in strict conformity with the 
actual condition. He who makes God his debtor fot 
service rendered, reverses the poles of spiritual life; 
be conceits that God exists for his sake, and for th# 
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mke of his external work. Therefore, the mere 
worker becomes a culpable «. ;btor in the judgment 
of God. Faith is the return to the normal relation 
with God. Here God is the absolute majesty, the 
justifier, the source, the giver of all things, the 
infinitely mercifhl; and before Him the believer 
stands in the sense of absolute need, dependence, 
poverty, impurity, and guilt. But when the believ¬ 
er commits himself to the burning and delivering 
arms of God’s love, his guilt vanishes as the cloud 
before the sun.— Not according to grace, bat 
aooording to (as a) debt The Ijpyatd/*tro? really 
declines grace; he claims a reward for his merit. 
And in the same way will his reward be reckoned 
according to his debt. ' 0<r>t iXypa. the debitum, 
according to the relations of reward.—It is plain 
that such a relation did not apply to Abraham, from 
the fact that, according to ver. 8, he obtaiued God’s 
grace; and this in a definite case, where the ques¬ 
tion could not be one of merit (Gen. xv.). 

Ter. 6. But to him that worketh not (for 
hire), Ac. Meyer properly remarks, in opposition to 
Reiohe, who refers the statement directly to Abra¬ 
ham,* that the sentence is a locus community and 
that it is left to the reader whether he will include 
Abraham in it or not. But, according to Paul, 
Abraham has certainly included himself. In the 
same way, Meyer properly observes that aaefh »?, 
ungodly, must not be diluted Into &d»xo?, unright¬ 
eous. Faith peroeives that the foundation of the 
dSixla is the cutifitsa (chap. L 21), alienation from 
God; and, because of its deeper knowledge of sin, 
applies to the grace of God. The marevnv ini mux 
cannot merely denote a faith in the direction toward 
some one, but a believing self-surrender on the 
ground of God’s grace (Acts xvi. 81, Ac.). 

Ter. 6. Even as David. The introduction of 
David completely establishes the fact that the justifi¬ 
cation of man is a justification of the sinner, and 
that the believer perceives his sins; for, in relation 
to David, both his guilt and pardon were conceded 
by the Jews. And now David must also testify to 
this truth. Even an (xa&d/Zfp) indicates that 
David is quoted for the elucidation and proof of 
what has been said already in vers. 4 and 0. He is 
quoted, not as a universal example of justification in 
general, but in special proof that it is such a justifica¬ 
tion of the sinner as excludes the merit of works. 
TVers. 7 and 8 prove clearly that the forgiveness 
wi sins belongs to justification; but this is only the 
negative part, with which is inseparably connected 
the positive part, namely, the imputation and appli¬ 
cation of the righteousness of Christ, and this con¬ 
tains the germ and power of sanctification.—P. S.] 
Tholuck: “ By the negative statement, Calvin was 
led to insist that the idea of the justificalio is ex¬ 
hausted with the condonatio peccatorum (Inst. Hi. 
11). The same thing is done by the Protestant doc¬ 
trinal theology before the Formula Concordia — 
which first expressly added the vlo&Hria, which is 
really included therein.” Compare, however, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Question 60.f The beatitude 

* Aooording to Reiohe, Abraham is the JpWttp erot, 
the aotpjt » and this word alludes to the early idolatry of 
Abraham, which is described by Philo, Josephus, and Mai- 
monides. Grot i us, and othjrs, have adopted the same 
opinion. 

t [This question of the Heidelberg Catechism, whioh was 
first published in 1563, contains one of the best statements 
of the evangelical doctrine of justification, and dearly 
brings out the positive element, whioh Tholuck wrongly 
fates from the Fcrm of Concord of the year 1577. It reads 


from Ps. xxxii. 1 and 2 is quoted from the Septm 
gint. [See Textual Note •] The choice of verbs ia 
ver. 7 corresponds to the substantives. The avails 
is a debt doomed to prison ; it is released, and thus 
abolished; the dpaQtiu is the ground of it, and is 
covered from God’s eye ( “'ES. MOJ )—that is, abofc 
ished by Him. 


Saoovn PauAeaira (vns. 6-12). 

Justification applies also to the Geotfiea. It It a 
justification for all 

Ter. 9. (Is) this blessedness [6 paxaoia- 
/to?, the pronouncing happy, congratulation, aelig- 
preisung ], then, upon the circumcision. The 
question now is, whether the beatitude described by 
David applies only to the Jews. The expositors 
have supplied different words: Tholuck [Stuart, 
Philippi, Meyer, ed. 4.1, and others, iaxi ; Meyer * 
[Fritxsche, De Wette, Alford, Hodge], liytxcu [comp. 
Heb. vil 18; Mark ix. 121, with reference to ver. 6 
(others, nintes [Theophylact], [(Ecumenius], 

fy/i tcu [Olshausen], yiyort). The Xiytxcu has leas 
foundation than ioxL Jit is alwayB safer to supply 
the simplest word.— P. £]—Or also upon the un- 
oiroumoision ? The also shows that the previous 
clause is to be understood in the exclusive sense: 
upon the circumcision only. [Some MSS. add /<d- 
vov. —P. 8.]—For we say. The yao presup¬ 
poses that the ApesMe has already mentally expect¬ 
ed an affirmative reply to the question, Or upon the 
undrcumcision also? [The form of the question, 
too, with rj xai, presupposes an affirmative answer 
to the second clause, and this implied affirmation is 
made the ground of the argumentation, vers. 10-12. 
De Wette and Alford.—r. S.] The rw ’vf/fy. is 
certainly emphatic, as Fritxsche, De Wette [Alford], 
and others, maintain, though Meyer denies it; for 
the whole of the following argument proceeds from 
the person of Abraham. [For we say that to Abra¬ 
ham faith was reckoned for righteousness.—P. &] 

Ter. 10. Not in circumcision, bat. Aooord¬ 
ing to Gen. xv., Abraham was justified about four- 
teen years before his circumcision, Gen. xvil [Con¬ 
sequently his circumcision was not the effective cause 
and condition, but the Divine ratification of grace 
already received.—P. S.] 

Ter. 11. And he reoeived a sign of circum¬ 
cision [xat <n//ifto* IXa(itr 7rt]. 
Genitive of apposition [». e., a sign which consisted 
in circumcision. Tan Hengel and Hofmann, prefer¬ 
ring the reading mouropyr to mg irony;, explain •- 
As a sign he received circumcision, as a seal (<r?oa 
yida in apposition to orutiov). Meyer objects tha» 


thus: “ How art thou righteous before God f Answer: 
Only by true faith in Jesus Christ. That is : although my 
conscience accuse me, that I have grievously sinned against 
all the commandments of God, and have never kept any 
of them, and that I am still prone always to all evil, yet 
God, without any merit of mine, of mere graoe, grants and 
imputes to me the perfect satisfaction, righteousness , and holi¬ 
ness of Christy as If I had never committed nor had any sin, 
and had myself accomplished all the obedience which Christ 
has fulfilled for me, if only I aooept such benefit with a be¬ 
lieving heart.”—P. 8.) 

* [This must refer to a former edition; for. in the ttk 
ed. of 1865, Meyer gives the preference to tori: “ Ah das 
sick von srlbxt verstrhende Verbum wird am einfachsten 4 art 
oedacht (vrrgi. ii. 9, Vets iv. S3, of.); weniger nahetugendt 
Advcrai ausr. 6.”—P. 8.] 

t [The order of the words is simply rhetorical and 
euphonic, and gives no emphasis to envuiev. See TLu luck 
and Philippi—P. &] 
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In the first case, arjfttlor, in the seoond, my no ft fa 
night to have the article, and explains: Ein Zeichen 
mil vxtch em er dutch die Beschneidung versehen 
ward , empfing er ale Siegel —». e., a sign, with which 
he was provided in circumcision, he received as seal. 
But the article is sometimes omitted where the refer- 
ence is specific, and where there is no danger of mis¬ 
take; comp. Winer, p. 118 f. atffieior, sign, 
token, symbol, Hist. Circumcision was the sign 
of the covenant God made with Abraham, Gen. xvii. 
11; God, on His part, promising the Messianic xliy- 
gorofiia (Gen. xv. 6, 18), and Abraham, on his part, 
exercising the obedience of faith which was reck¬ 
oned to him for righteousness (Gen. xv. 6). Hence 
Paul represents it as a seal of the righteousness of 
faith. This was not only a “ legitimate dogmatic 
inference ” (Meyer), but, as Tholuck remarks, a his¬ 
torical necessity, since the eign of the covenant was 
granted in consequence of the faith previously shown. 
—-P. 8.]—The seal. The seal denotes here the 
symbolical and sacramental sealing; from this, the 
real sealing of Abraham, which was given him after 
the offering of Isaac, Gen. xxii. 1, is still to be dis¬ 
tinguished (see the Biblework an Genesis xxii). 
44 It is also represented in the Talmud us the sign 
and seal of the covenant See Schottgen and Wet- 
stein in loc. These words belonged to the formula 
of circumcision: * Benedictus sit, gui sanclificavil 
dilectum ab utero , et signvm ( rix ) posuil in came, 
at filios suos sigillavit ( onn ) signo foederis sancti 
Beracoth , f. xiii. 1.” Meyer [foot-note]. Christian 
writers [Acta Thames, § 26; Grabe, Spicileg. Pair. 
L, p. 888] speak in the same way of the water of 
baptism as a seal [q aq>oayiq too Xov xgov. A seal 
hoe means a mark of Divine ratification of a justi¬ 
fication already received, a “ signaculum rei acta,” 
not a “pignus rei agenda ; ” comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2; 
2 Tim. ii. 19. We have here an intimation of the 
true idea of sacraments: they are signs, seals, and 
means of grace, but not the grace itself. Circum¬ 
cision is not the covenant, neither is baptism regen¬ 
eration. A sign and seal can never be the substi¬ 
tute for the thing signed and sealed, nor should it 
be made a ground of confidence and hope; but it is 
all-important as a Divine ratification, and gives, so 
to say, legal validity to our claims, as the govern¬ 
mental seal to a written instrument. Without the 
seal of circumcision, Abraham would have had no 
certain guarantee of the Divine favor; and if justi¬ 
fication by faith is abstractly separated from the 
church and the means of grace, it becomes a subjec¬ 
tive fiction of man.—P. 8.1— That he might be 
the father. The spiritual father is meant here. 
Abraham is the father of faith. u The conception 
of author, founder, is also contained In that of 
father; comp. Job. xxxviiL 28; Gen. iv. 21; 1 Macc. 
ii 54;” Tholuck. — On the idea of Abraham’s 
spiritual children, see Matt iii 9; John viii 87, 
88. Gal. iii 8, 29, is a parallel.— That righteous¬ 
ness might be reokoned also to them. This 
means the sense in which Abraham, as a believing 
Gentile, has become the father of believing Gen¬ 
tile* 

Ter. 12. And the father of circumcision. 
Prominence is here given to the life of faith, the 

S roof of fhitb, in connection with circumcision for 
dth. We remark on the language: 1. tlq to tlrcu 
avror must be mentally repeated after xaL 2. tok, 
the dative cammodi [for those], oomes in the place 
uf faith. 8. Instead of alia nod t oft <TTO*/owr*, 


we should expect alia xal orot/oiV* without th« 
article. Tholuck : “ The xcu row is an unexamples 
solecism in the Apostle’s language.” Theodore t, 
Hervseus, Luther, and others, have assumed a trana 
position: tow owe, instead of oi> tow. Meyer and 
Tholuck reject this. Riickert defends the suppotd' 
tion of a transposition: Fritzsche excuses the ar 
dole; Reicbe defends it [so does Stuart; both regarc 
it as a resumpdon of the sentence begun with the 
preceding tow, and interrupted by the owe lx mg. 
xofirjt; fiorar, alia xaL—-P. 8.] It may be asked 
whether oi ovx in mgtaoftrfi ft oror, aiia xai 01 
otoi/oottw could be said. And this would cer- 
tainly be practicable, if we could place orrw after 
fiovor. They are not only the people of the circum 
cision, but also those who walk, Ac. The faith of 
the real Jews is not only here made prominent, but 
also their life of faith ; no doubt with reference to 
the Act that these believing Jews, like Abraham, 
should be the humane publishers of salvation to the 
Gentiles. Ttok the dadve after arot/ilr 

is not local, but normative; comp. GaL v. 16, 26; 
vi. 16 ; Phil. iii. 16; Meyer.—P. 8.] 


Thuu> Paragraph (TIBI. 18-17). 

Ter. 18. For not through (the) law is the 
promise to Abraham, or to his seed, that he 
should be the heir of the world. (See Gal. iii) 
Ter. 18 does not amply establish the preceding 
(Meyer), since that is established of itself. The 
foregoing statement is indeed strengthened by the 
discussion which now follows (therefore: far ); but 
die latter also sets forth a new privilege of the 
righteousness of faith, namely, its release from the 
law. See De Wette.— Not through the law; 
The law declared only the possession of Canaan by 
the Jews; but the promise which Abraham re¬ 
ceived pledged to him and his believing children 
the whole earth as an inheritance .—Through the 
law / that is, not per justitiam legis (Pareus, and 
others), but with the Mosaic legislation. [De Wette 
and Alford: 44 d*a rogov, not, 4 under the law ,’ nor, 
4 by works of the law,' nor, 4 by the righteousness of 
the law ; ’ but, through the law, so that the law 
should be the ground, or efficient cause, or medium , 
of the promise.”—P. S.l— The promise (sc. iari) 
to Abraham, or to his seed. This is the great 
Messianic inavytiia xad ito/jr. The ij, or, ex¬ 
presses the indivisibility of the promise to Abraham 
and his seed—that is, his believing seed (GaL iiL 9) 
—and cannot be replaced by xai, or be divided thus: 
neither to Abraham nor his seed (Meyer). Abraham 
inherits with bis seed, and his seed inherits with 
Abraham (see Matt. viii. 11; Heb. xl). According to 
Estius, Olshausen, and others, the seed is Christ, 
conformably to GaL iiL 16. Meyer says : 44 Not 
Christ; ” which is just as incorrect as the limitation 
of the seed to Christ— That ha should be the 
heir of the world [to xitjgorofioe avror 
tlrak xoofto t>]. The to introduces an explana¬ 
tory declaration of the import of the promise. The 
airtoq refers to Abraham, because he, in his person, 
represents also his seed. 44 In the promises, Gen. 
xiiL 16; xviL 8; xxiL 17, 18, the blessing bestowed 
on Abraham in chap. xii. is expressly transferred to 
his seed; ” Tholuck. It may be asked now, Where 
has this promise of the possession of the world been 
given to Abraham? The promises which the Old 
Testament fiirnishes in reference to the hereditary 
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possession of Abraham seem % include only the 
land of Canaan; Gen. xii. 7: 44 Unto thy seed will 
I give this land ” (Canaan); chap. xiii. 14,15: 44 Lift 
up now thine eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward: for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to tuy seed forever; ” chap, 
xv. 18: 44 From the river of Egypt unto the great 
rivers the river Euphrates; ” cnap. xvii. 8 : 44 All 
the land of Canaan; ” chap. xxii. 17 : 44 Thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies ” (comp. chap, 
xxvi. 3, the repetition of the promise to Isaac; and 
Exod. vi. 4, the legal establishment). In all these 
there is no promise of the inheritance of the world. 
It is not correct to consider xoanos and yrj as identi¬ 
cal. Thus Meyer says: 44 The hereditary possession 
of the land of Canaan, which was promised to Abra¬ 
ham and his posterity (Gen. xii. 7, Ac.), was regard¬ 
ed in the Jewish christology as the government of 
the loorld by the Messianic theocracy , which was sup¬ 
posed to be typically indicated in Gen. xxii. 4 Abra- 
hamtt patri meo Dens possidendum dedit c<elum xt 
ter&am ; * TanchnmOf p. 163, 1; see also Wetstein. 
The idea of the Messianic sovereignty of tfte worlds 
which underlies this Jewish particularistic view, is 
not set aside in the New Testament, but it is brought 
out by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 5) in allegorical form 
(Matt. xix. 28 ft ; Luke xxii. 30; Matt. xxv. 21), 
divested of its Judaistic notion, and elevated to 
christological truth. It is necessary, because of the 
universal sovereignty to which Christ Himself is ex¬ 
alted (Matt xxviii. 18; John xvii. 6; Phil, it 9; 
Eph. iv. 10, Ac.); and because of the necessary com¬ 
munion between His disciples and Himself.’ 1 But 
we can hardly suppose that the Apostle would here 
apply against the Jews the promise of the land of 
Canaan to the Jews, in its higher signification. We 
must keep in view the significant passage, Gen. xxii 
17, 18: 44 Blessing I will bless thee, and multiply¬ 
ing I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heav¬ 
en, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemy. And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed." Here we have the germ of the same prom¬ 
ise (Origen, Chrysostom, Bengel, and others). Su¬ 
periority is declared by the very position of the one 
who blesses, and the earth itself is meant by the 
nations of the earth. Tholuck remarks, on the con¬ 
trary, that by xoo’.uo? we must then understand the 
anlqua itself, so far as it is led to faith, and that 
this cannot be regarded at once as xktjQovofsoq and 
xXtjoovoftia. But the oirlyna, as the organ of the 
world’s conversion, must be distinguished from the 
onigna, as the converted world. God is the inherit¬ 
ance of believers, as believers are the inheritance 
of God. De Wette, in summing up the different 
explanations, says: 44 rj xXfjQovoyia rov xoayov is 
not an indefinite allegorical blessedness (Flatt); not 
the reception of all nations into the theocracy (Me- 
lanchthon, Beza, Bengel, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Ac.); not the possession of Canaan and some adja¬ 
cent countries, 4 ana felicitas arcanam gerebat ima- 
qinem edema felicitati*' (Grotius); nor of the earth 
' Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Kellner, Ruckert), in the sense 
of the political sovereignty of the world; nor is it a 
possession of the future world (Oalov.*); still leas of 

# [By a typographical mistake, the original, in the boo- , 
md as well as the first edition, reads Calvin, instead of 
OaUmust who was a fierce Lutheran polemic of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and author of the Biblia iUustraia, in refu¬ 
tation the commentaries of Grotius.—P. 8.J 


the benefida spiritualia (Bald.), jr sub tvpo terra 
Canaan non modo spts calestis vUa y sea plena d 
solida Dei benedictio (Calvin); but it is the dominies 
over the world, which, with all its opposing forces, 
shall be sul jected to Christ and the Christians (Reiche, 
Meyer, Fritzsche).” Obviously too many negations* 
—We must bear in mind, that in the Messianic prom¬ 
ise jjiven to Abraham, the struggle and the dominion 
areindicated only finally; the chief idea is the bless¬ 
ing. If all the nations of the earth were to be really 
blessed by Abraham’s seed, then his seed must be 
able to dispose of a world of blessing. [The prom¬ 
ise will be literally fulfilled when the kingdoms of 
the world are given to the people of the Most High, 
and Christ will rule with His saints forever and ever; 
Dan. vii. 27; Apoc. xi. 15; xii. 10; Matt. v. 5; 2 
Tim. it 12.—P. S.]—By the righteousness at 
faith. This was the fundamental gift by which the 
promise of the world was conditioned. Meyer thinks 
that, because of the date of the justification, Gen. xt 
[ i. e., after the promise had been given; Gen. xii. 3, 
7; xiii. 15,16.—P. S.], Paul must have here in mind 
only later passages [xv. 18 ; xvii. 8, where the prom¬ 
ise is repeated.—P. S.1. But, according to Gen. xit, 
Abraham’s life of faitn had begun at the time of his 
emigration. [The faith of Abraham covered the 
whole period of the promise, which was made and 
repeatedly confirmed to his faith.—P. S.] 

Ver. 14. For if they who are of the law. 
Proof that Abraham’s believing children, but not 
they who, in contrast with them, rely on the law and 
its deeds, shall inherit the world. The ro/io?, ac- 
cording to Flatt, the moral law; according to Meyer, 
the Mosaic law; both, according to Tholuck. The 
Apostle is certainly not concerned here exclusively 
with the idea of the Mosaic vo/ioc, as such, but 
rather with the idea of the legal standpoint, or of 
the law, considered abstractly in itself, and in con¬ 
trast with the promise. And it may be said of the 
natural moral law, too, that it worketh wrath. (J i 
lx v6f*on are not people who are still under the 
law ai such, but whose life-principle is the law, 
and who wish to be justified by the law. [o i lx 
r6fiov y those of law = adherents of the law, legal¬ 
ists. This periphrase is of frequent occurrence; 
comp, oi 1$ IfjiO-fiouiy those of self-seeking = self- 
seeking partisans; ii. 8 ; oi lx the cir- 

cumcised; iv. 12 ; Tit. i. 10 ; Acts x. 45 ; xi. 2 : 
oi lx 7tUrttoi(iy the believers ; Gal. iii. 7, 9; Rom 
iv. 16; oi ’JagaijXy the Israelites; Rom. ix. 6. 
Ac.; comp. Xenoph., Anab. i. 2, 18, oi lx rm 
ayofjou;, the market people. The preposition 
(out of ) indicates here the origin and character.— 
P. S.)— Be heirs, faith is made void. At the 
time when this decisive word was uttered, it had not 
only a great spiritual, but also a great prophetica* 
meaning. Judging from external signs, it was rnorv* 
probable that the Jews, rather than the Christians, 
would inherit the earth. They had a powerful promi¬ 
nence, wide dissemination, and synagogues all over 
the world. But the Apostle was sure of his cause, 
and wished clearly to distinguish the future of faith 
from the future of that darkened legalism. Yet his 
thought is not: if the legalists are heirs, believers 
cannot be; but, if the legalists are heirs, there will 
be no inheritance of the promise at alL Faith is 
made void—that is, it loses its import, the right- 
eousness of faith—by wrath in the conscience; the 
promise is made powerless by the wrath of hikori- 
cal judgments, because it was only intended for faith 
Ver. 15. Because the law worketh wrath 
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The operation of the law is to reveal sin and to 
represent it as transgression, as well in the con¬ 
science as in the life itself Therefore it produces 
wrath, which, according to the Divine sentence and 
government, bursts forth from the internal and ex¬ 
ternal life as the severe judgment of dissolution and 
of death. For where there is no law, neither 
U there transgression (of the law); and where 
there is no transgression, there is no wrath. But 
inversely, the law fully reveals transgression, and, 
with transgression, wrath and condemnation to death. 
The proof that the law worketh wrath, is therefore 
negative. This operation is meant to apply first of 
all to the Mosaic law, as is proved by Rom. v. 13, 
14, particularly by the distinction between dftaqria 
and noQdficurui (see 1 Tim. ii. 14; Gal. iii. 19). 
Tholuck quotes Augustine: 44 Sine lege potest esse 
quis iniquus, sed non prasvaricalor” and says that 
“ this difference h as ffftnmillv hw»n pvpr 

since. But where it 


;enerally been observed ever 
not been observed, such 
7 zaqtqfitjVflcu have arisen, as with Luther (on Gal. 
iii. 19), who introduces, from chap, vil 5; v. 20, 
the thought that the lust of sin is dormant without 
the law.” Tholuck also properly remarks, that the 
axiom of chap. v. 13, dftaqria Ai ovx IXXoytPrcu 
fiij orroq vo/iov y can be understood only relatively 
of a less quantity of guilt, as is proved by the judg¬ 
ment of the Deluge, and other judgments. He quotes 
Thomas Aquinas: 44 Et tamen otnne peccatum potest 
did prcevaricaHo , in quantum legem naturalem irons - 
greduur” [But Thomas adds: 44 Oravius tamen est 
transgredi stmul legem naturalem et legem scriptam , 
quam solam legem natures. Et idea lege data erevit 
prceuaricatio et majorem iram promeruit Yet the 
IXXoynrcu of chap. v. 18 is to be emphasized so as 
to denote God’s real reckoning with the sinner by 
His law, which first causes the natural punishment 
of the sinner to assume the clear blaze of wrath. 
Man can obtain salvation only by this passage through 
the judgment of death. For this reason the Apos¬ 
tle does not deny the necessity of the law; but with 
him it is a means for an end, and constitutes the 
pedagogic point of transition for the pious under the 
law (i»7ro vo/«ov, chap. vi. 14, 15). But people of 
the law (ot U vAuov), who seek justification Q tyywv 
(chap. iv. 2) because they are in feeling Iqt&tiat; 
(chap. ii. 8), make the means an end. They seek 
their life in the single precepts and observance of 
the law, in pride in the possession of the law, and in 
the settlement of their account with God; and by 
this course they find their existence in the fire of 
wrath, but, unlike the salamander, they find no com¬ 
fort in the fire. They do not make the law their 
preparation for faith, but the antithesis of faith; and 
they endeavor, by the fire of their fanaticism, to en¬ 
tice from a joyous and bright life those who are 
happy in faith, and to draw them into their own 
gloomy beat. For other explanations of oqyrj y see 
Tholuck. Cocceius: The ceremonial law is the ema¬ 
nation of wrath; J. Muller: oqy?/ must be under¬ 
stood subjectively—the consciousness of wrath; Me- 
lanchthon: The OQyrj is the sinner’s wrath toward 
the avenging God. 

Ver. 16. Therefore it is of faith. The infer¬ 
ence from vers. 14, 15. That cannot be; therefore 
this must stand true. 'Ex niartwq. Supply: 
y uXijqovopia yivtrat (Beza, Bengel) j rj InayyeXLa 
ty ton xai rot aniqfiart avroD (Grotius, 

Fritzsche, Tholuck in earlier editions, and others); 
ftxcuoetVty (Luther); or, better, ol xXrjqoroftot fieri 
'Moyer. De Wette, and Tholuck, rel'rring to ver. 


14, where in nlortwq and lx rofiov appear as an 
titheses). This last seems the most appropriate; ye. 
in ver. 14 we read not oi xXrjqovono*, but oi lx 
ro/«oi'— xXngoroftot, and farther on it is ol lx 
niarkux;. Therefore, we must merely supply either 
xXijqovofiot, or laron —That it might be by grace. 
Faith is here plainly denoted the homogeneous organ 
of grace. It is grace, and not man’s faith, that if 
the source of that general surety of God’s promise; 
bnt grace makes faith the organ, just as wrath mani¬ 
fests itself in the work of the law. iVa denoter 
here the consistency of the principle of faith, which 
certainly rests upon a Divine determination. Tho- 
luck supplies yaw. 

In order that the jKomise might be sure to 
all the seed [ tiq to nvat ffrfiaiar rip InayyeXiav 
jtani rw oniquart]. The tt? denotes the result 
designed* by God—that the promise of His grace b« 
communicated to faith. By this determination th« 
fact is secured, that the promise holds good for his 
collective seed—that is, for his entire spiritual pos¬ 
terity.— Not to that only which is of the law, 
Ac. The t w lx toc vot*ov denotes here the 
historical origin of the whole body of faithful Jews. 
The t oi ix 7iiarto)q y as antithesis, denotes the 
faithful Gentiles. They form a totality by which 
Abraham is the father of all (see vers. 11, 12). 

Ver. 17. As it is written. Gen. xvii. 5; 
where a natural posterity of many nations is prom¬ 
ised to Abraham in relation to his name.* Yet this 
promise has its ground in his faith (vers. 18,19), and 
hence Paul very properly regarded it as the type of 
his spiritual posterity. The spiritual relation is also 
implied in the Divine appointment, ri&nxd at .— 

i lt was] in the sight of him whom he believed 
xarivavrt ov Iniartvatv 0-*of»t]. On 
account of the connection with what has preceded, 
the difficult word xarivavrt must be here explained 
[as far as the construction is concerned]. 1. Luther 
follows the reading Iniartvow; [before God, whom 
thou hast believed] of the Codd. F. G., It, and others, 
and finds here a continuation of God’s words. An 
attempt to explain the connection. 2. Bretschnei- 
der: “ in view of which word,” o v sc. flgypivov. 
3. Meyer, Tholuck [Alford, Hodge], and others: 
The quotation, xa&fc — at y is parenthetical [so also 
in the E. V.], and xarivavrt must be connected with 
o? lari 7taTr t o ndvrwv rgierv [i. e. t Abraham is the 
father of us all, not physically, but spiritually, in 
the sight and estimation of God, with whom there 
are no obstacles of nature or time.—P. S.] Meyer 
[and also Winer, Gramm., p. 156, 7th ed.] thus 
resolves the attraction: xarivavrt rov &tov y xari¬ 
vavrt ov Iniartvat [t. e. y before God y before whom,, 
or, in whose sight he believed J, according to the anal¬ 
ogous attraction of Luke i 4; and rejects the more 
common resolution [adopted also by Fritzsche] of 
the attraction xarivavrt &tov, w Iniartvat [before 
Gody whom he believed —a form of attraction with 
the dative, which is very unusual; see Winer, p. 
156, and Meyer in loc. —P. S.]. See Meyer, foi 
other attempts at construction. But what are we to 


* [Abraham, =* Wh yi isn father 

a multitude, the new significant name given to Abram 
D^H, father qf titration, high father , Gen. xvii. 5 * 

xviii. 18.-P. 8.) 

t [Lange makes a period after the quotation from Gen. 
xvii 6, ana then translates: Jngesichts [war’s] de* GoUot, 
dent er Qiauben hieJt. He supplies lybrro, and oammenoei 
here a new paragraph. See his interpretation below. - 
P. 8.1 
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understand by the expression: he is the father of us I 
all before God ? The idea of a substitution by Abra-1 
ham, wliieh might easily be inferred from the lan¬ 
guage, would be foreign to the Apostle. 4. We 
supply iyivtro [before xativam], and explain 
thus: As it is written, “ I have made thee a father 
of many nations; ” it took place in the presence of 
God, or, it came to pass there, in the place where he 
stood believing before God, that he was made the 
father of many nations; before Him, namely, God, 
Ac. He who is justified, who receives God’s prom¬ 
ise, stands before God. [Philippi, without paren¬ 
thesizing xadiSfr— at, supplies after this quotation: 
And as such—viz., as father of nations—he stands 
In the sight of God, Ac.—P. S.] 

FOTOTH flBAOtAPB (TIM. 17-26). 

A .—Abraham’s Ibith (vert. 17-22). 

Ver. 17. Before him whom he believed, 
even God. Explanations of coram [xatirav- 
*», literally, down over against, opposite to , like 
the classical xartvavtiov ; then = xar tvw7uov, co¬ 
ram, so here, and often in the LXX., for n 3Bb — 
P. 8.] : 1. According to the will (Reiche). 2. Ac¬ 
cording to the decision (Ruckert, and others). 8. Pi 
atque potestale divina (Koppe). 4. Before God’s 
omniscience (Olshausen). ft. Meyer [p. 178, foot¬ 
note]: “We must ‘leave it without explanation. 
Abraham is represented as standing before God who 
has appeared to him.” But it denotes the first 
element of the Abrahamic faith. Abraham, as the 
friend of God, stands in the view of the living God 
of revelation, the speaking God, who is at the same 
time the God of miracles and new creations; and it 
is while Abraham is there, that he is appointed the 
father of many nations. (Theodoret, Tbeophylact, 
and others, have explained uarivavrt as equal to 
6 fioltaq rut ; Grotius has divided the sentence 

into question and answer; see Meyer).—/CarL 
ran * ov iaiart vat v, standing before Him, he 
believed the promise on the spot. 

Who quiokeneth the dead. [The present 
tense £ 010710*0 Tyro? and xaXovvroq is used to 
indicate the continued manifestation of God’s crea¬ 
tive power in every physical and in every spiritual 
birth.—P. S.] “The £oio7ro*ftr rovq vtxqovq 
is the solemn characteristic of the omnipotent God,” 
says Meyer. The doctrine of the omnipotence of 
God, as the wonder-working power of the God of 
revelation, has been directed from the beginning to 
the consummation of the revelation in the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, and subsequently to the special and 
general resurrection (Eph. i. 19 ff.). This is evident 
from those passages of the Old Testament which rep¬ 
resent the wonder-working power of God as a power 
to bring the dead to life, produoed by it (Deut. 
xxxii. 89; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Isa. xxvi 19; liii. 10; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 1 ff.; Hosea xiil 14; Dan. xii. 1, 2; 
comp. Book of Wisdom, xvi. 18; Tobit xiii. 2; 
John v. 21; 2 Cor. L 9; 1 Tim. vi. 18). The Apos¬ 
tle, with profound penetration, sees this miraculous 
power which raises the dead to life, foreshadowed 
already in the promise of Isaac. For he does not 
have in view the offering of Isaac (according to 
Erasmus, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius), although 
the stronger expression seems to have been selected 
also with reference to that last believing act of Abra¬ 
ham. Neither is the awakening of the spiritually 


dead chiefly meant (according to Origen, Anselm, 
and others). Nevertheless, we would not, with Mey 
er, altogether reject these explanations as false ; foi 
the external awakenings stand in the most intimato 
reciprocal relation with the internal. In-fact, the 
former are generally conditioned by the latter; as 
we see that Abraham had to believe first in the 
promise given to him. 

And oalleth those things, which ere not, 
as though they were [literally, calling things 
not being, as being,, xaiovvreq rd orro 
utq ovra. Td f*n ovra differs from rd ovx ovra 
in that it presents tne non-existence as conditional: 
if they are not; or as relative only, inasmuch as 
all things preexist ideally and subjectively in the 
Divine mind before they are created and set forth 
objectively.—P. S.]. Two explanations:* 1. Ref¬ 
erence to the creative agency of God (Tholuck, 
and most expositors). KaXtZv often denotes God’s 
creative call, to summon into being , into exist¬ 
ence (Isa. xli. 4; xlviil 18 ; 2 Kiugsviii. 1; Book 
of Wisdom, xi. 25; comp. Ps. xxxiii. 9). Philo 
[De treat, print., p. 728 B.] : ra py ovra iadXtatv 
flq to tlrat. This explanation admits of severs, 
modifications: a. The first creative act is thought 
of (Estius). b. God’s continued creation is in mind 
(Eollner; reference to the partidp. pres*.), c. A 
constant attribute of God is denoted (Tholuck). 
Meyer holds that this whole interpretation is de¬ 
stroyed by the <k ovra ; for, in the New Testament, 
dq is nowhere the same as tiq. Tet Tholuck adduces 
proof in favor of the signification *iq to tsveu ck 
ovra. [He refers to 1 Cor. L 8; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
1 Thess. v. 28 ; Jude 24. Comp. PhiL iii. 21, where 
the accusative ovpfioqvov, like unto his glorious 
body, is the accusative of effect = so as to be like .— 
P. S.J De Wette : ok ovra can indeed not be a 
substitute for tiq ovra = *iq to ilvcu, but it can 
be a substitute for dq iaiyeva, or for tiq to tlvtu 
ok ovra (Reiche, .and others). 2. Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers (Ruckert, Philippi): Who pronounces his enact¬ 
ing command over what does not exist, as over what 
does exist. f It is not necessary to prove that, even 
in reference to the creation, this is the full sense 
(see Heb. xi. 8); the ideal preexistence of things in 
the mind of God is therewith intimated. Neverthe¬ 
less, the idea of the xcuU*y—to call into existence, 
or into appearance—must be retained. Meyer holds 
that the things which are not, that God called into 
existence, are, according to Gen. xv., the posterity 

* [Or three, rather; bat the third, which refer* mAm 
to the effectual calling of unborn men by the Holy 8ptrit, 
and explains: “God calls to be His children those who 
were not children,” is entirely foreign to the context It 
is strange that even the rationalistic Fritasche explains: 
“ homines nondum in lucem editot tamquam editos ad vitam 
ssUmant invitat.** The ixhoyi and *p6yvmnt of God pre¬ 
cedes the birth, but the xXfat only refers to living men.— 
P. 8.) 

t [Tholuck doubts that tcaktlr, STJJJ, ever means, ts 
command, to dispose of; bnt comp, ftl 1. 1; Isa. xl. 26; 
xlv. 3; xlviiL 8. Meyer and Philippi quote two striking 
parallel passages from Philo, De Jos ., p. 544, 0., where ha 
speaks of the imagination as forming rk &rra Ac kra, 
and Artemidor, i. 53, where it is said of the painter that he 
represents ret yh 6vra, Ac 5rra. To these quotations I may 
add the famous lines of Shakespeare on the creative power 
of the poet’s genius (Midsummer-IfighPs Dream, Act ▼. 
Scene 1): 

“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenxy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to Nwm 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms or things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 

A local habitation ana a name.”—P. 
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CHAPTER IV. 1-25. 


*f Abraham. But Abraham's faith undoubtedly pre¬ 
supposed earlier deeds of omnipotenoe. The ele¬ 
ments of God's creative power, and of His renewing 
power, are comprehended together in the conception 
of His miraculous power. The creative word is a 
symbol and pledge of every new creative word whioh 
Is spoken subsequently 

Ver. 18. Who against hope believed in 
hope [Sc vrap* iXnida tn ' iXniSt iniv 
rtvotr]. Faith in miracles, which is itself a mira¬ 
cle, corresponds to the gracious God who worketh 
miracles. Established on the ground of hope, he 
believed against the appearance of hope. Meyer 
wolves the oxymoron incorrectly: Abraham’s fadth 
was against hope in an objective relation, and yet it 
was established on hope in a subjective relation. 
Tboluck's view Is better: His faith is a “Yea” 
established on the word of God, in opposition to 
the “No” in the sphere of finite causes. * En * 
iAnibi, 1 Cor. ix. 10. [in' iXniS »is not adverbial = 
confidently, but ini signifies the subjective ground 
of his faith. Faith is the organ of the supernatural, 
and holds fast to the Invisible as if it saw Him. Hope 
Is faith itself, as directed to the future.—P. S.]. 

That he might become. Three explanations 
of tig: 1. Of the result—so that he might be¬ 
come (Flatt, Fritzsche, and others). 2. He believed 
that he should be. That is, tig to ytv. is the object 
of inujT. (Beza, Reiche, and others). 8. It con¬ 
tains the purpose of the inurr. oroained by God 
(Meyer, and others). This is favored by the follow¬ 
ing xctra to tlqyfxivov. [So also Alford, Hodge: 
He believed, in order that, agreeably to the purpose 
of God, he might become the father of many na¬ 
tions.]— According to that which was spoken. 
See, in Gen. xv. 5, the reference to the stars of heav¬ 
en. Codd. F. and G. insert the comparison: as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore 
(the latter from Gen. xxii. 17). 

Ver. 19. And being not weak in faith. A 
meiosis [ytiouTtg, diminution], according to Theo- 
phylact and Besa [«. e., the negative form for the 
positive: being strong . So also Tholuck and Mey¬ 
er.] The sense is rather that, in the long trial, his 
faith did not grow weary, but stronger, in spite of 
the difficulties in his path.— He considered [not, 
ot»], x«t trotjatv. Tholuck says: “The omis¬ 
sion of the ov m important MSS., such as A. C. [to 
which must be added Cod. Sin. and B.—P. S.], the 
Syriac Version, and others, was occasioned by hav¬ 
ing regard to Gen. xvii. 17, where Abraham does 
certaluly reflect upon finite causes. For this reason 
the sense was thought to be, that he reflected with¬ 
out being weak in faith. But Paul had in view only 
Gen. xv. 5, 6, according to which Abraham uccepted 
the promise at once without hesitation.” [So also 
Meyer.] But Paul means plainly a steadfast faith, 
which became more vigorous by the trial of many 
years of waiting, and whose strength was augmented 
by the temptations occurring in the meantime.*— 

• I Stuart, Hodge, and Wordsworth take no notioe of 
this important difference of reading. Alford brackets oi, 
but prefers it as being better sailed to the oontext; the 
oty*<* being to extol Abraham's ftdth. Omitting 06 , the 
sense will be: " And not being weak in the faith, he was 
indeed well aware of," Ac.. “ but (W) did not stagger at the 
promise," Ac.; or, “ although ne was aware of," Ac., 
"yet did he not" This agrees better with St in ver. 20 ; 
but we miss in this case jUv after x a r t rd^w t . The dog¬ 
matic idea of the passage is well brought out by Calvin, 
who is followed by Philippi and Hodge. A similar obstruo- 
Jon of fottb, as the one recorded of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17, 
occurred in the life of John the Baptist; Matt. xi. 2 ff —P. 8.1 


15 * 


HU own body now dead. Abraham was more 
than ninety-nine years old when the promise wai 
fulfilled (after the circumcision, Gen. xvii. 24), and 
Sarah was more than ninety years old. The terms 
rtvtxgtoyivov and visguatg, in reference to 
generative death (Heb. xi. JL2), must not be taken 
absolutely, but be considered according to the meas 
ure of experience and the usual course of nature. 
Bengel: “ Post Semum (Shem) nemo centum annorum 
generasse Gen. xi. legitur [The difficulty concern¬ 
ing the later children of Abraham and Keturah, Gen. 
xxv. 1, 2, Augustin ( De civil. Dei, xvi. 28) and Ben¬ 
gel removed, by assuming that the generative powet 
miraculously conferred upon Abraham continued tc 
his death. Bengel: Novus corporis vigor etiam 
mansit in matrimonio cum Ketura. So also Philippi 
and Meyer.—P. S.] 

Ver. 20. He staggered not at the promise 
of God. The di, which is an expression of antithe¬ 
sis, appears at first sight to favor xartvoyat, the 
reading of the Codd. A. C., instead of o r xartyo- 
Tjat. But it constitutes another antithesis. Ver. 
19 says, that he continued steadfast in faith, in spite 
of the contradiction of sensuous experience; that 
he did not regard natural appearance. Ver. 20, on 
the contrary, expresses the idea: Neither was he 
doubtful by unbelief concerning the promise itself. 
For unbelief is not produced merely by reflecting 
doubtfully on the contradiction of sensuous experi¬ 
ence, but also by an immediate want of confidence 
in the miraculous promise itself which belongs to 
the sphere of invisible life. He was not only not 
weak in faith in his disregard of sensuous improba¬ 
bility, but, while looking at the promise, be grew 
even stronger in faith; for he overcame the tempta¬ 
tion of a subtle misinterpretation of the promise. 
According to Meyer, the di is only explanatory; but 
Tholuck, and most expositors, regard it as express¬ 
ing an antithesis. According to Kiickert, the article 
in rij amarip denotes the unbelief common to 
man; but it denotes unbelief as such, whose nature 
is to doubt the promise of God. Therefore other 
explanations are superfluous (Meyer: in consequence 
of the unbelief which he would have had in this 
case).* The passive form, irtbvrapw&ij, arises 
from his undoubting aim toward the promise. The 
promise has the effect of always strengthening the 
faith of him who looks at it. Therefore Grotius dis¬ 
turbs the real meaning of the word, when he takes it 
in the middle voice, he strengthened himself. Even the 
intransitive meaning which Tholuck accepts, “ to grow 
strong,” fails in the same way to satisfy the relation 
between the promise and the steadfast gaze of faith. 

Ver. 20. Giving glory to God. To give God 
the glory (nirrh *vte3, in? or, Mb); a mark 
of faith which God, as the revealed God, can de¬ 
maud. John ix. 24 was spoken hypocritically; J/hn 
xii. 48 is indirectly expressed. Comp, also Luke 
xvii. 18, 19; Rom. L 21; 1 John v. 10; Rev. xix. 
7; comp. Philippi and Meyer on this passage, both 
of whom amplify the meaning. Tholuck 6&ys bet¬ 
ter : “ Then unbelief is a robbery of God’s glory. 
It does not easily occur except in a state of trial (fi 
but it does so occur in such a state. Therefore Gal¬ 
vin says: * Extra certamen qnidem nemo Deum 
omnia posse negat; verum simulac objicitur aliquid, 

* [Meyer and Philippi take rjj iwurriq as an instrumental 
dative; T0 wurm as a dative of reference : ** Er schvoankt* 
nicht vsnndoB nxs UvsutrBEMB ( den er tn dtesem FaVe ff* m 
halt haben wtordc), tondem wurde stark am Glacbkx 
er Jiatle). —P. 8.1 
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quod c%rsum promissionum Dei impediat, Dei virtu- 
tern e suogradu dencimm .* ” 

Yer. 21. And being fully persuaded. Ac¬ 
cording to Lacbmann (contrary to Tischendorf), the 
ecu before nXtwotpoqtj&fiq is strongly attested by 
the Codd. A. B. C M Ac. If the xca is omitted, we 
have here the reason for the fact that he gave God 
the glory. With the xcu, the words suitably explain 
the manner in which he gave God the glory; for he 
was fully convinced that He was the El Shaddai, and 
that, by virtue of His omnipotence, He was able to 
fUlfil what He in His truthfulness had promised. It 
was by this confident looking at the El Sliaddai’s 
word of promise that he was made strong (“ he¬ 
roic ; ” Meyer) in faith. The 7tXtjqoq>. denotes intel¬ 
lectual activity, knowledge in living faith.* 

Yer. 22. Wherefore also it was reckoned 
to him as righteousness. We must retain xcu, 
as authorized by the Oodd. A. C. [ j*. ], and others. 
But we must not overlook the met that we have 
here a justification of justification in its essential 
adaptation. The dtdova* doSar xfi in faith is 
a return to the paradisaical or angelic (Isa. vi. 3) 
attitude to God (Rom. i. 21). Since man gives God 
the glory, be again participates in the dd$a &fon 
which he had lost as a sinner (Rom. iii. 28). In 
justification, believers embrace in their hearts the 
righteousness of Christ as the principle of the do$a 
(Rom. viii. 80; comp. ver. 18). Therefore the 
spirit of do£a rests upon them (1 Peter iv. 14) until 
the revelation of the do$a of the Lord (1 Peter iv. 
18). 

B.—TV Faith qf Chrietiane {vers. 38-25). 

[Application of the Scripture testimony of Abra¬ 
ham, the father of the faithful, to the believers in 
Christ. His method of justification is our method 
of justification. Calvin : “ Abrahce persona speci¬ 
men communis justitia , qua ad omnes special 
This completes the argument for the vindication of 
the law through faith ; iii. 81.—P. S.] 

Yer. 28. Now it was not written for his 
sake alone. Explanations: 1. Not to his praise, 
non in ipsius gloriam (Beza, Tholuck). 2. To ex¬ 
plain the manner of his justification (Meyer). The 
sense is this: not only for the purpose of a histori¬ 
cal appreciation of Abraham (Rom. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 
11; Gal. iii. 8), but also to represent him as the 
type of believers. In the same way the entire Bible 
has a universal destination for the believers of all 
times. Meyer quotes Beresh R. 40. 8: Quidquid 
scriptum est de Abrahamo , scriptum est de fans 
ejus. [The aorist iyQcc<prj y it was written , de¬ 
notes the past historical act of writing, and is used 
here in order to emphasize the design of God’s Spirit 

# [Dr. Hodge, after quoting from Galvin, makes the fol¬ 
lowing excellent remarks on it: “It is a 

very great error for men to suppose that to doubt is an 
evidence of humility. On the contrary, to doubt God’s 
promise, or His love, is to dishonor Him, because it in to 
question His word. Multitudes refuse to accept His grace, 
because they do not reeard themselves as worthy, an though 
their worthiness were the ground on which that grace is 
offered. The thing to be believed, Is, that God aooepts the 
unworthy; that, for Ohrist's sake, He justifies the unjust. 
Many find it for harder to believe that God can love them, 
notwithstanding their sinfulness, than the hnndred-vears- 
old patriarch did to believe that he should be the father of 
many nations. Confidence in God's word, a full persuasion 
that He can do what seems to us impossible, is as necessary 
in the one case as in the other. The sinner honors God, in 
trusting His grace, as muob as Abraham lid, in trusting 
Bis power.”—P. 8.1 


at the time of composition; while the more usual 
perf. yiyqanxai y it is written^ is used in quote, 
tious of Scripture passages as we now find them, and 
as valid for present purposes. Comp. Philippi.—P. S.] 

Yer. 24. But for us also, to whom it [viz., 
the faith in God, or Christ, to nuFxtvstr xtji Otui] 
shall be reckoned [supply: for righteousness, si 
foxcuoavvtjp, as ver. 22]. The fiiXXty refers to 
the divine determination of Christianity as right¬ 
eousness by faith in all time to come; but, contrary 
to Fritzsche, it does not refer to justification at the 
general judgment. 

If we believe on him who raised up Jesus 
our Iiord from the dead, [to*? 7tMjxtvovos* 
“ specifies the rjua<i : and the belief is not a mere 
historical, but a fiducial belief; ” Alford.—P. S.] 
Christian faith is specifically a faith in the risen 
Christ, or also in the living God of resurrection who 
raised Him from the dead. It is in this its central 
point that the finished faith of the New Testament 
is perfectly in harmony with the central point of 
Abraham’s faith. The germ and fruit of this faith 
are identical in substance, though they differ very 
much in form and development. The nearest formal 
analogy to Abraham’s faith is the birth of Christ 
from the Yirgin. The highest exhibition of omnipo¬ 
tence was at the same time the highest exhibition 
of grace. [Christ’s resurrection was a triumph of 
Goa’s almighty power, similar, though much higher, 
than the generation of Isaac from the dead body of 
Abraham; by faith in the miracle of the resurrec¬ 
tion, the resurrection is spiritually repeated in us, as 
we become new creatures in Christ, and walk with 
Him in newness of life; comp, vi 8; Eph. i. 19, 
20; Col. iii 1.—P. S.] 

Yer. 25. Who was delivered up, Ac. [** I> 
these words the Apostle introduces the great subjer 
of chaps, v.-viii, Death , as connected with Stn, an 1 
Life as connected with Righteousness ; ” Alford and 
Forbes. “ Yer. 25 is a comprehensive statement of 
the gospel; ” Hodge. The d*a means in both 
clauses, on account of for the reason of but with 
this difference, that it is retrospective in the first, 
prospective in the second: d*a xa 7taga7Txu- 
fiaxa, because we had sinned, or, in order to se¬ 
cure the remission of our transgressions; d*a xijv 
d*xa*ai<r*y, not because we bid been, but that we 
might be justified.* To the first d*d we must sup. 
ply: for the atonement, or, for the destruction of; 
to the second: for the procurement of. De Wette 
zur BUssung — ttur BestAtigung. naqtd6&t> y a fre¬ 
quent designation of the self-surrender of Christ to 
death; Isa. liii 12 ; Rom. viii 82; GaL ii 20 ; 
Eph. v. 25: nagititAxtr iatrror vnig Tjpotr. d*- 
xalfcHT*?, from d*xa*oa>, (only here and v. 18, in 
opposition to xaroxp*/«a.) justification, i the 
effective declaratory act of putting a man right with 
the law, or into the status of dixcuooifrtj, righteous- 
ness. —P. S.] The antithesis in ver. 25 [Wap t - 
d6&y d*a xa naqanxupaxa tjfiSr — 
Tjy&Q&tj d*a xtjv d*xala><r*v 17 the neg¬ 
ative aq>tau; and the positive d*xala><r*?] is difficult. 
Tholuck [p. 194] : “ This separation, as also that in 
ciiap. x. 10, is generally taken as a rhetorical /**?**- 

♦ [Bishop Horsley, as quoted by Alford and Words¬ 
worth, takes 8*4, in the seoond clause, in the tense that 
Christ was raised because our justification had dread* lean 
effected by the sacrifice of His death. But this is moon- 
detent with 1 Cor. xv. 17. Newman explains: because out 
justification is by the Seoond Comforter, whom the reran* 
rection brought down from heaven.”—P. S.? 
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ode, ffinting that which is in substance indivisi¬ 
ble. Yet, in the contemplation of the Apostle, the 
dixaiwo k certainly is more nearly related to the 
resurrection of Christ than to His death, as is shown 
by the climax of Rom. viii. 84, and by the noXXoi 
fidkkov of chap. v. 10; comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4.” But 
the passages cited do not contain the same anti the- , 
sis. According to Roman Catholic interpretation, ! 
dtxcuvou; refers to sanctification (Thomas Aqui- 1 
uas, and others). The old Protestant explanation, { 
on the contrary, referred the first clause to the de- | 
struction of sin, and the second to the ratification 
of the atonement secured thereby (Calvin). Meyer ! 
refers the first part to the expiation of our sins, and : 
the second to our justification; with reference to 
1 Cor. xv. 17. Tholuck distinguishes between the 
negative and positive abolition of guilt. In the lat¬ 
ter—the dtxaiuxrK—Christ’s intercession is also in¬ 
cluded ; for the Lutheran theology (Quenstedt) de¬ 
notes the applieatio acquisita salutis as the purpose 
of the intercessio [the Reformed theology: patro- 
cinium perpetumm coram Patre adversus Satanes 
crimination at]. Mel&ncbthon also remarks in this 
sense: “ Quamquam enim pjubckssit mention, ta - 
men ita ordination fuit ab initio , id tune rignalis 
▲PPLiCABXTUR, cum fide aeciperent .” We must bear 
in mind, however, that the antithesis is not: Christ’s 
death and resurrection, but the deliverance of Christ 
for our offences , and hie resurrection on Cod'* 
part The principal weight of the antithesis there¬ 
fore rests upon the Divine deed of Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion ; with which justifying faith was first called into 
living existence. This justifying faith is analogous 
to Abraham’s faith in the God of miracles, who calls 
new life into being. To this, the deliverance of 
Christ to death for our sins (transgressions, falls, 
naqanrdftata) forms a complete antithesis; 
and to this corresponds, in the single work of re¬ 
demption, the antithesis: the abolishment of our 
guilt, and the imputation of His righteousness. Yet, 
in reality, these two cannot be separated from each 
other, and the dtxaiwau; here means the general 
and potential justification which is embraced in the 
atonement itself, and which, in individual justifica¬ 
tion by faith, is appropriated by individuals only by 
virtue of its eternal operation through the intercessio, 
the gospel, and the spirit of Christ [See Doctrinal 
and Ethical , No. 10.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As Paul has proved from the Old Testament 
the truth of the New Testament, and especially the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith, so can the evan- 

S ilical Church confirm the truth of its confession by 
e best testimonies of the best fathers of the Catho¬ 
lic Church. The evangelical confession of sin and 
grace is defended against the Romanists by Augus¬ 
tine, and others, in the same way that Abraham 
defended the believing Gentiles against the Jews. 
[On Augustine’s doctrine of sin and grace, comp, 
my Church History , vol. iii. pp. 788-866. Augus¬ 
tine differs in form from the Protestant doctrine of 
justification, since he confounded the term with 
sanctification; but he agrees with it in spirit, inas¬ 
much as he derived the new life of the believer ex¬ 
clusively from the free grace of God in Christ, and 
left no room for human boasting. The same may 
be mid of Anselm, St. Bernard, and the forerunners 
of the Reformation —1 S.] 


2. Here, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
especially in chap, iii, the Apostle characterizes the 
Old Testament according to its real fundamental 
thought—the promise of Ood, which was revealed 
in Abraham's faith, and perfectly fulfilled in the 
New Testament covenant of faith. Accordingly, 
the Mosaic legislation is only a more definite Old 
Testament signature; but, as a stage of develop 
ment, it is subordinate to Abraham’s faith (see chap, 
v. 20; Gal. iii 17). 

Some errors of the present day concerning the 
Old Testament have in many ways obscured its true 
relation by the following declarations: (1.) “The 
Old Testament is essentially Mosaism.” In this way 
the patriarchal system in the past, and the prophetic 
system in the future, are abolished. (2.) “Mosa¬ 
ism is legal and statutory stationariness.” But, on 
the contrary, the Old Testament is a continuous and 
living development (8.) “This stationariness is 
theocratical despotism; the Jew is absolutely en¬ 
slaved under the law.” This is contradicted by 
Moses’ account of the repeated federal dealings be¬ 
tween Jehovah and His people, by the introduction 
to the Decalogue, as well as by the whole spirit of 
the Old Testament It is particularly contradicted 
by the fact that Jehovah abandons the people to 
their apostasy, in order to visit them in justice. 

8. The signification of Abraham for the doctrine 
of justification by faith is supplemented by David's 
example and testimony. Abraham was justified by 
frith, notwithstanding his many good works; David 
was likewise justified by faith, notwithstanding his 
great offence. The righteousness of faith is there¬ 
fore thus defined: (1.) It does not presuppose any 
good works; but, (2.) It presupposes a knowledge 
of sin. On the signification of the passage, vers. 
8-6, for justification by faith, see Tholuck, p. 176. 

4. As Abraham became the natural father of 
many nations, so did he become the spiritual father 
of the believing people of all nations, both Jews 
and Gentiles. 

6. The designation of circumcision as a seal of 
the righteousness of faith, is important for the doc¬ 
trine of the sacraments . See the Exeg. Notes, 

6. The great promise of faith (ver. 18). Its de¬ 
velopment (chap. viii.; Isa. lxv., lxvL; Rev. xx.- 
xxii.). There is a grand view in the reasoning of 
ver. 14. The men who are ix vopov, of the law, 
cannot be the heirs of the world: (1.) Because they 
are particularism. But also, (2.) Because the legal, 
human oqyq, provokes the historical, divine wrath 
—the destruction of the world. Thus did legalistic 
fanaticism bring on the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the fall of Byzantium, the exhaustion of German} 
by the Thirty Years’ War, the disorders in Spain, 
Italy, Poland, and other countries (see Matt v. 
6 ). 

7. The identity of the faith of Abraham with 
that of Paul, We must define: (1.) Its object; 
(2.) Its’ subject; (8.) Its operations. The differ¬ 
ence, on the contrary, must be determined accord¬ 
ing to the developing forms of the revelation of sal¬ 
vation, and in such a way that the initial point will 
appear in the faith of Abraham, and the concluding 
or completing point shall appear in the saving faith 
of the New Testament. But it is a mistake to sup* 
pose that faith can be the same tiling in a subjective 
view, and another in an objective. The objective 
and subjective relations will always thoroughly cor 
respond to each other here; and the operations of 
faith will be shaped in accordance with them. Foi 
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.Historical information on the question under con¬ 
sideration, see Tholuck, p. 178. 

8. On the nature of saving faith, see the Exeg. 
Notes on ver. 19. Likewise, on the signification of 
the resurrection for faith, those on ver. 26. 

9. The importance of the sentiment, u He gave 
God the glory.” See the Exeg, Notes on Ter. 20. 

[10. On ver. 26. This important and compre¬ 
hensive passage clearly shows the inseparable con - 
neetion between Christ 1 n death and Cnrisfs resur¬ 
rection, as also the connection between the remis¬ 
sion of sins and justification to a new life (comp, 
v. 10; vL 4). By His atoning death Christ has 
abolished the guilt of sin (ii\ 26), aud secured our 
pardon and peace; and hence it is generally repre¬ 
sented as the ground of our justification (<Lxcww<tk) 
—«., the non-imputation of sin, and the imputa¬ 
tion of Chrises merits; comp. iii. 24, 26; v. 9; 
2 Cor. v. 21; Eph. L 7; 1 John L 7. But, without 
the resurrection, the death of Christ would be of no 
avail, and His grave would be the grave of all our 
Lopes, as the Apostle dearly says, 1 Cor. xv. 17. 
A gospel of a dead Saviour would be a miserable 
failure and delusion. The resurrection is the vic¬ 
tory of righteousness and life over sin and death. 
It is by the fact of the resurrection that Christ's 
death was shown to be the death of the innocent 
and righteous One for foreign guilt, and that it was 
accepted by God as a full satisfaction for the sins of 
the world. If man had not sinned, Christ would 
not have died; if Christ had sinned, He would not 
have been raised again. In the next place, as the 
resurrection is the actual triumph of Christ, so it is 
also the necessary condition of the appropriation 
of the benefits of His death. It is only the risen 
Saviour who could plead our cause at the mercy- 
seat, and send the Holy Spirit to reveal Him, and to 
apply the benefits of the atonement to believers. 
Just as little as the death and the resurrection, can 
we separate the effects of both—the remission of 
sins and the new fife of Christ The sinner cannot 
be buried with Christ, without rising with Him as a 
new creature; the death of the old Adam is the 
birth of the new, and the fife of the new presup¬ 
poses the death of the old.—P. S.] 


HOMILET1CAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vera. 1-8. Abraham and David as examples of 
the righteousness of faith. 1. Abraham ; 2. David. 
—What hath father Abraham found? 1. No re¬ 
ward by works; but, 2. Righteousness by faith 
(vers. 1-5).—Abraham not only the natural, but 
also the spiritual father of his people (vere. 1-5).— 
Glory before God is better than the glory of works 
(ver. 2).—If the reward is reckoned of debt, man 
loses; but if it is reckoned of grace, he gains (vere. 
4, 5).—How blessed is the roan to whom God im¬ 
pute th not sin, but righteousness! (vere. 6-8).— 
Iwo beatitudes from tie mouth of David (vers. 6-8). 

Vere. 9-12. Why must even the Jews acknowl¬ 
edge the Gentiles' righteousness of faith? An¬ 
swer: Because, 1. Faith was not counted to Abra- 
nam for righteousness while in circumcision; but, 
2. His faith had already been counted to him for 
rignteousness.—As the sign of circumcision was to 
the Jews a seal of the righteousness of faith, so are 
the signs of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper seals 
to Christians of the righteousness of faith.—Abra¬ 
ham, a father of all believers: 1. From among the 


Gentiles; 2. From among the Jews (vers. 11,121— 
Walking in the footsteps of Abraham (ver. 12).— 
The promise to Abraham of the inheritance of tin 
world is, first, obscure, as a germ-like word. But, 
second, it is of infinitely rich meaning; for, in addi 
tion to the redemption of the world, it also ero 
braces the renewal of the world and the heaven!) 
inheritance.—To what extent does the law work 
wrath ? (ver. 15).—It is only by faith that the prom 
ise holds good for all (ver. 16). 

Vere. 18-22. The strength of Abrahanto faith. 
It is shown: 1. In his believing in hope, where 
there was nothing to hope; 2. La holding fast to 
this hope against external evidence; 8. He did not 
doubt, but trusted unconditionally in the words of 
promise.—Believing in hope, when there is nothing 
to hope (ver. 18).—We must not grow weak in 
faith, even if it be long before our hopes are real¬ 
ized (ver. 19).—The worst doubt is doubting the 
promises of God (ver. 20).—How precious it is to 
know to a perfect certainty that God can perform 
what He has promised (ver. 21). 

Vera. 23-25. As Abraham believed that life 
would come from death, so do we believe in the 
same miracle: 1. Because God has given us a 
pledge in the resurrection of Christ; 2. Becaust 
this God is a living and true God, who will keep Hia 
promises for ever.—Our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is a faith in the Redeemer, who: 1. Was de¬ 
livered for our offences; and, 2. Was raised for our 
justification (vere. 24, 25). 

Lutiikr: Faith fulfils all laws; but works can¬ 
not fulfil a tittle of the law (James iL 10). A pas¬ 
sage from the preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
is in place here: “ Faith is not the human delusion 
and dream which some mistake for faith. . . . But 
faith is a Divine work in us, which changes us. and 
gives us the new birth from God (John L 18); 
which slays the old Adam, and makes us altogether 
different men in heart, spirit, feeling, and strength; 
and which brings with it the Holy Spirit Oh, faith 
is a living, creative, active power, which of neces¬ 
sity is incessantly doing good ! It also does not ask 
whether there are good works to perform; but, be¬ 
fore the question is asked, it has already done them, 
and is continually doing them,” Ac.—He who be¬ 
lieves God, will give Him the glory, that He is truth- 
ful, omnipotent, wise, and good. Therefore faith 
fulfils the first three (four) commandments, and justi¬ 
fies man before God. It is, then, the true worship 
of God (chap. iv. 20). 

Starks : The Holy Scriptures must not be read 
superficially, but with deliberation, and with careful 
reference to their order and chronology (chap. iv. 
10).—The holy sacraments assure believers of God's 
grace, and forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation 
(chap. iv. 11).—It is vain to boast of pious ancestry, 
if you do not walk in the footsteps of their faith 
(chap. iv. 12).—God has His special gracious gifts 
and rewards, which He communicates to one of His 
believers instead of another (chap. iv. 17).—W« 
should rely on and believe in God's word, more than 
in all the arguments in the world. It should be 
enough for us to know, u Thus saith the Lord** 
(chap. iv. 18).—The heart can be established by no 
other means than by grace. But there can be no 
grace in the heart except by faith, which brings in 
Christ, the source of all grace (chap. iv. 21).—Blessed 
are they who only believe, though they see not (chap, 
iv. 22).—The Epistle to the Romans was also wnttea 
for us, and it has been preserved untit our day, «u< 
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firm to as as a precious treasure by Divine Provi¬ 
dence.—1 f Christ has been raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, His death is truly a suffi¬ 
cient offering and ransom for our sins (chap. iv. 25). 
—Hedinger: Away with the leaven of Pharisaic 
delusion, that our own righteousness must build a 
ladder to heaven ! God will glorify His compassion 
to publicans and sinners, but not to proud saints.— 
Faith is iu its highest degree, strength, and adorn¬ 
ment, when it beholds nothing but heaven and 
water, God and despair, and yet believes that all 
will be well, glorious, and happy (chap. iv. 18). 

Qcssnel : The more faith in a soul, the less 
pride there is in it (chap. iii. 27).—Ye magistrates, I 
fathers, and mothers, if you set an example of faith, 
fear of God, love, righteousness, and other virtues, 
before those committed to you, you will truly be¬ 
come their fathers, just as Abraham became the 
father of the faithful by his faith (chap. iv. 11).—He 
who makes a parade of himself may easily despair i 
afterwards because of his insufficiency in every re- j 
spect; but he who trusts in the omnipotent God, 
gets strength and consolation from his own nothing¬ 
ness (chap. iv. 18).— Cramer : The sacraments do 
not help for the work’s sake; otherwise Abraham 
would have been immediately justified and saved on 
account of circumcision (chap. iv. 10).—All prom¬ 
ises spring from the fountain of eternal grace (chap, 
iv. 18).— Nova Bibl. Tab. ; The laws of nature are 
set by God for nature, but they are not binding on 
God Himself. Faith looks beyond them (chap. iv. 
19).— Lange : As sin, because of its magnitude and 
multiplicity, is denoted by different words, so is jus¬ 
tification, as something great and important, ex¬ 
plained by three words: to forgive, to cover, and 
not to impute (chap. iv. 7).—The creation and resur¬ 
rection of the dead are those great works of God 
which confirm and explain each other. Therefore 
he who believes in creation will find it easy to 
believe in the resurrection of the dead (chap. iv. 17). 

Bkn'gel : The divine promise is always the best 
support of faith and confidence (ver. 20).—Why do 
we believe in God ? Because He has raised Christ 
(ver. 25). 

Gkrlach : Abraham only received the promise 
that his seed should possess the land of Canaan; 
but beyond the earthly, there lies the heavenly 
Canaan—the renewed world—which he and his real 
children, the believers, shall possess in Christ, his 
seed. The earthly Canaan was the prophetic type 
of this heavenly Canaan; it was the external shell 
which enclosed the kernel—the bud which bore and 
enclosed the still tender flower (chap. iv. 13).—By 
the clearer knowledge of the commandment sin be¬ 
comes more sinful, destruction appears more promi¬ 
nently, lust is not subdued but becomes more vio¬ 
lently inflamed; therefore transgression increases 
((hap. iv. 15).—If Abraham’s clear eye of faith 
could penetrate the veil with so much certainty of 
God’s majesty, how powerfully should we—to whom 
God has spoken by His own Son—be kindled by this 
love to raise our idle hands and to strengthen our 
weary knees (chap. iv. 28). 

Lisco: Abraham’s faith is an example worthy of 
oar imitation by faith in Christ (chap. iv. 18-25).— 
The resurrection of Jesus was a testimony and proof 
of what His death has accomplished for us (for, with¬ 
out the resurrection, He could not have been con- 
ddered the Messiah, and His death could not have 
been deemed a propitiatory sacrifice for the blotting 
out of our sins), Isa. liii. 10 ff.; chap. iv. 25. 


Heubner : The appeal to Abraham’s example is 

1. Right in itself; 2. Was important for the Jews 
(chap. iv. 1-6).—Why does Paul cite Abraham’s 
circumcision, and not rather the offering of Isaac? 
Answer: 1. Circumcision was the real sign which 
Abraham received by the command of God Himself 

2. It was that which all the Jews, equally with 
Abraham, bore in their own person, and on which 
they founded their likeness to Abraham and their 

lory (chap. iv. 1).—David’s feeling in the Psalms is 
unable, and was exalted only by grace.—The uni¬ 
versal confession of God’s children is, We are saved 
by grace (chap. iv. 6-8).—In the historical statement 
of ver. 10 there is an application to us; namely, that 
justification by faith must precede all good works 
because no good work is possible without the attain 
ment of grace.—The preaching of the law alone 
with the threatened penalty repels our heart firon 
God; and when carried to excess, it makes mar 
angry with God, because he is driven to despaii 
(chap. iv. 15).—Yea, if every thing were brought tc 
us ante oculos pedesque , there would be no room for 
faith (chap. iv. 18).—Abraham is an example of a 
holy paternal blessing, of holy paternal hopes, and 
the founder of the most blessed family among men 
(chap. iv. 18). 

Draseke : Easter: the Amen of God, the Halle¬ 
lujah of men.—Our faith must be preserved, and 
grow amid temptations (chap. iv. 20).—The object 
of his faith is just as certain to the believer, as a 
demonstration is to the mathematician (chap. iv. 21, 
22).—All the history of the Old Testament is appli¬ 
cable to us. The circumstances are different, but 
there are the same conflicts, and it is internally and 
fundamentally the same faith which is engaged in 
the struggle (chap. iv. 28, 24).—Similarity of the 
Christian’s faith to that of Abraham. 

Bksskr : Luther calls ver. 25 a little covenant in 
which all Christianity is comprehended. 

J. P. Lange: Abraham, the original, but ever-new 
witness of faith: 1. As witness of the living God 
of revelation and miracle; 2. As witness of the 
perfect confidence and divine strength of a believing 
reliance on God's word ; 8. As witness to the bless¬ 
ed operation of faith—righteousness through grace. 
—The life of faith not dependent: 1. On natural 
ancestry; 2. On works of the law; 8. On visible 
natural appearances.—Justification and sealing.—All 
faith, in its inmost nature, is similar to that of Abra¬ 
ham : 1. As faith before God in His word; 2. As 
faith in miracles; 8. As faith in the renewal of 
youth; 4. As faith in the rejuvenation of life from 
righteousness as the root.—The glorious operation 
of Christ’s resurrection. > 

[Burkitt : We must bring credentials from our 
sanctification to bear witness to the truth of our 
justification.— On the sacraments in general, and 
circumcision in particular. There is a fourfold 
word requisite to a sacrament—a word of institu¬ 
tion, command, promise, and blessing. The ele¬ 
ments are ciphers; it is the institution that makes 
them figures. Circumcision was a sign : 1. Repre¬ 
sentative of Abraham’s faith ; 2. Demonstrative of 
original tin; 8. Discriminating and distinguishing 
of the true church; 4. Initiating for admission to 
the commonwealth of Israel; and 6. Prefigurative 
of baptism.— On faith. It has a threefold excel 
lency: 1. Assenting to the truths of God, though 
never so improbable; 2. Putting men on duties 
though seemingly unreasonable; and 8. Enabling tc 
endure sufferings, be they never so afflictive.—Dos 
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DRiDOK : We are saved by a scheme that allows us 
not to mention any works of our own, as if we had 
whereof to glory before God, but teaches us to 
ascribe our sa'vation to believing on Him who justi- 
fieth the ungodly. He who has promised, is able to 
perform; for with Him all tilings are possible. Al- 
/ ready He hath done for us that for which we had 
much less reason to expect, than we now have to 
hope for any thing that remains. He delivered His 
own Son Jesus for our offences.— Henry : It is the 
holy wisdom and policy of faith to fasten particular¬ 
ly ou that in God which is accommodated to the 
difficulties wherewith it is to wrestle, and will most 
effectually answer the objections. It is faith indeed 
to build upon the all-sufficiency of God for the 
accomplishment of that which is impossible to 
any thing but that all-sufficiency.— Clarke: Ver. 
18. The faith of Abraham bore an exact correspon¬ 
dence to the power and never-failing faithfulness of 
God. 

Hodoe : 1 . The renunciation of a legal self-righte¬ 
ous spirit is the first requisite of the gospel; 2. The 
more intimately we are acquainted with our own 
hearts, and with the character of God, the more 
ready shall we be to renounce our own righteousness, 
and to trust in His mercy; 8. Only those are happy 
and secure who, under a sense of helplessness, 
cast themselves on the mercy of God; 4. A means 


of grace should never be a ground of dependenee 
5. There is no hope for those who take refuge in a 
law, and forsake God’s mercy; 6. All things an 
ours, if we are Christ's; 7. The way to get your 
faith strengthened, is, not to consider the difficulties 
in the way of the thing promised, but the charades 
and resources of God who has made the promise; 
8. It is as possible for faith to be strong when the 
thing promised is most improbable, as when it is 
probable; 9. Unbelief is a very great sin, as it 
implies a doubt of the veracity and power of God; 
10. The two great truths of the gospel are, that 
Christ died as a sacrifice for our sins, and that He 
rose again for our justification; 11. The denial of 
the propitiatory death of Christ, or of His resurrec¬ 
tion from the dead, is a denial of the gospel.— 
Barnes : On the resurrection of Christ (ver. 26). 
If it be asked how it contributes to our acceptance 
with God, we may answer: 1. It rendered Christ's 
work complete; 2. It was a proof that His work was 
accepted by the Father; 8. It is the mainspring of 
all our hopes, and of all our efforts to be saved. 
There is no higher motive that can be presented to 
induce man to seek salvation, than the fact that he 
may be raised up from death and the grave, and 
made immortal. There is no satisfactory proof that 
man can be thus raised up, but by the resurrectior 
of Jesus Christ.—J. F. H.J 


N nth Section. —The fruit of justification: Peace with Oody and the development of the new Ufe into the 
experience of Christian heme. The new worship of Christians : They have the free aocess to orate 
into the Holy of holies. Therefore they rejoice in the hope of the glory of God. and of the revelation 
of the real ahekinah of God in the real Holy of holies. They even glory in tribulation also , by which 
this hope is consummated. The love of God in Christ as security for the realisation of Christian 
hopei Chariots death our reconciliation; Christ*s life our salvation. The bloom of Christian hope: 
The solemn joy that God is our God. 


Chap. V. 1-11. 

1 Therefore being justified by faith, we have* peace with God through our 

2 Lord Jesus Christ: By [ThroughJ whom also we have [have had the]* aocess 
by faith 1 [or omit by faith] into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice [tri- 

8 umph] 4 in [the] 1 hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but we glory 
[triumph]* in tribulations also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience 

4 [constancy]; T And patience [constancy], experience [approval]; * ana expe- 

5 rience [approval], hope: And hope maketh not ashamed ; because the love of 
God [God’s lovel is shed abroad [has been poured out] in our hearts by [by 
means of] the Holy Ghost which is [who was] given unto us. 

8 For when we were yet* without strength, in due time [xara xaipov, at the 

7 proper time] Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely to r a righteous man 
will one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to die 

8 [though, for the good man, perhaps some one may even dare to die]. But 
God ^ commendetn [doth establish] his love toward us, in that, while we were. 

9 yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then [therefore], being now justi¬ 
fied 11 by [«p] his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him [or, through 

10 him from the wrath]. For if, when we were [being] ** enemies, we were recon¬ 
ciled to God by [through, ftio] the death of his Son; much more, being recon 
tl oiled, we shall be savea by [in, ir] his life. And not only so, but we also joy 
[And not only that —c e., reconciled —but also triumphing] l * in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by [through] whom we have now received the atonement 
[the reconciliation]. 14 
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TEXTUAL. 

I V r. 1—(The reading fynpev (subjunctive, with a hortatory sense) is strongly attested by K 1 . A. B 1 .0.D.X.L 
■any ct mhres and versions (including Syriac and Vulgate), also by many fathers; adopted by Leehmann (in the margin) 
Scfcols, Britascbe, Alford (6th ed.). This array of authorities would compel us to adopt ft instead of Igopcr (Bee. 
tt*° r . B*. F.)> were it not ror the following considerations: 1. The early transcribers frequently interchanged • and w. 
t. The change having been made, it would be retained by the fathers, since It ** Indicates the incipient darkening of the 
doctrine of the righteousness of faith ” (l^ange). 8. The hortatory meaning is not in keeping with the oontext. Ever 
Alford, alter adopting the subjunctive, and alleging that It can only have the farce of the imperative, denies this mean¬ 
ing. An exhortation on a new subject just here, would introduce a foreign element (Meyer). These reasons have been 
deemed, by many of the beet editors, sufficient to outweigh the preponderant M88. authority. Oomp. the Excg. NoU*. 

4 Ver. 2.—(The perfect eu is rendered erlanqt haben by Lange; have had Is the literal meaning, implying 

continued poaa b a s ion. We obtained. [Amer. Bible Union ) Is open to the objection urged in Bxeg. NoU*. The artiols 
should be retained with access, as conveying a slight emphasis.—R.] 

4 Ver. 2.—(Lange rejects r» wlore i [Rec. t K 1 . C. K. L., many versions). It is not found in B. D. F. O.. and Is 
rejected by Lachmann, Tuchenaorf, Ew&ld, Alford. Meyer retains it, deeming it superfluous after ver. 1; but for that 
very reason likely to be omitted. A further variation, o rjj wUrrtv, increases the probability of its genuineness, sinoc 
fa might readily be repeated from the preoeding fogfaspc v. It may be regarded as doubtfrU, but we are scsroely 
wazranied in rejecting it.—R.] 

4 Ver. 2.—[ Triumph is not only a more literal rendering of but can be retained throughout, wher^ 

amt tile verb occurs. The connection is with have had. If neoeesary, a semicolon after eland would indicate this.—B.] 

4 Ver. 2.—-f Lange’s view of this passage requires the insertion of the article, which is not found in the Greek. See 
Jb tg. Nole*.—VL] 

4 Ver. 8.— [Bee.: r«vx«*pc#&, fit A. D. F. E. Alford considers this a meohanioal repetition from ver. 2, and 
reads «wxisum( (B. C.), but the other reading is to be preferred.—R. J 

T Ver. 8.— Standhafligkeit (Lange); endurance (Alford); patient endurance (Wordsworth); Au*dauer y 
perseverantia (Meyer). The idea of patience is implied, but the result is referred to here.—B.] 

4 Ver. Approval is certainly preferable to experience; and yet it is not altogether satisfactory. Lange, Meyer: 
Bcmdhrung; Wordsworth : proqf; Alford, Amer. Bible Union, as al*>ve.—R.] 

4 Ver. 6.—[The text is disputed at two points In this clause. Bee., with K. A. 0. D 1 .*. E., and some fathers, read 
!r& yip ; which Is adopted by most modern editors. B. (followed by Alford) reads clyt. however. The MSS. authority 
far the former is so strong, that it would be adopted without hesitation, were not the decision complicated by another va¬ 
riation, vis., the insertion and omission of a second in alter tyfirwr. The authority far it (fcC. A. B. C.D J . F.) is even 
stranger than for the first. But this repetition has bet n deemed unnecessary, and many critical editors have therefore 
rejected the second «rt. (So Bee., Meyer, Lange apparently.) The insertion is explained as a displacement growing 
out of the fact, that an ecclesiastical portion began with Xaiwrfcc k.tA. But the uncial authority is too strong to 
warrant its rejection. Alford Justly remarks: “we must either repeat In, ... or adopt the reading of B.” He takes 
the latter alternative; It seems suer, with Griesbaoh, Lachmann, Wordsworth, to take the former. In that case. In 
nuy either be rewarded as repeated for emphasis (see Baoeg. Note*), or Wordsworth’s view be adopted: Besides, when esc 
were vet weak. The former is preferable.—B.] 

19 Ver. 8.—(*0 #«tf v is wanting in B. Its position varies in other MSS. >. A 0. K. insert it after sic ijt&f (so 
Mtec.) ; D. F. L. before (so Tischendorf, Meyer). Alford rejects it, mainly on account of this vaxistion In position. It 
is far more likely to have been omitted, because it was thought that Christ should be the subject. The most probable 
view is, that the Apostle intended to emphasise the fact that God thus showed Bie (slvrov) love; henoe the poeitioa 
at the end of the clause. This not being understood, it wae moved forward and then rejected.—B.] 

II Ver. 9.—[Literally: having been then juetijted. The E. V. means to oonvey this thought It should be noticed 
that i e follows (E. V.. by). The idea of instrumentality is not prominent *, the sense seems to he pregnant So also 
in ver. 10: fa ry Cmn t by hie l\fe.—IL] 

14 Ver. 10.—[The parallelism is marred in the E. V.—B.] 

14 Ver. ll-JJfec.; xavyatpefa, poorly attested. Nearly all MSS. read xavx<*|i<r«ii which is adopted by 
Madam critical editors. On tne meaning, and for justification of the above emendation, see Bxeg. Note*.— B.] 

14 Ver. 11.— [Atonement is a oorrect rendering etymologically, but not theologically. Becondliaiion is preferable 
also on the ground that it corresponds with reconcile (ver. 10), as tne Greek noun does with the preoeding verb.—B.] 

EXEGBT1CAL AND CRITICAL. when we laid hold of Christ by a living faith, but 

not necessarily at our baptism (WordsworthV which 
General Survey.— 1. Peace with God arising is a sealing ordinance, like circumcision (iv. 11), 
from justification, as hope of the glory of God (vers, and does not always coincide in time with regenera. 
1, 2). 2. The continuance in, and increase o£ this tion and justification (remember the case of Abra. 
peace, even by tribulations, amid the experience of ham and Cornelius on the one hand, and Simon 
the love of God (vers. 8-5). 8. The proof of the Magus on on the other), lx nlaxtox;, out of 
continual increase of the peace, and the certainty of faith, as the subjective or instrumental cause and 
salvation of Christians (vers. 6-9). 4. Reconcilia- appropriating organ, while the grace of God in 

lion as the pledge of deliverance (salvation), and, as Christ is the objective or creative cause of justifies* 
the appropriated atonement, the fountain of blessed- tion, by which we are transferred from the state of 
ness. On vers. 1-8, Winzer, Commentate Leipzig, sin and damnation to the state of righteousness and 
1882. [Chap. v. 1-12 and chap. viii. describe the life.—P. 8.] Meyer: “ The extent of the blessed* 
effect of justification upon the feelings, or the emo- ness of the justified (not their holiness , as Rothe 
Hanoi man; chap, vi., the effect upon the will, or would have it) shall now be portrayed.’* It is a 
the moral man. It produces peace in the heart and description of the blessedness of Christians in its 
holiness in the character of the believer.—P. 8.1 source, its maintenance, its apparent imperfection 
Ver. 1. Therefore, being justified by faith yet real perfection, its certainty, and its ever more 
[Jexaew&ivreq olv l* niorumi]. The ovv abundant development. The condition of one wha 
expresses the conclusion that arises from the pre- is not justified is that of fighting with God (set 
ceding establishment of the truth of the <hxouo><7K ver. 9). 

by faith [iii. 21-iv. 25]. Therefore ^xouw&irrtq [We have peaoe with God through out 
is closely connected with faxahoatt;. [The aorist Lord Jesus Christ, tlqqvijv lyofitv npo 
tense dexaew &lv r*g, which is emphatically ror x.t.X. The bearing of the difference 

placed at foe head of the sentence, implies that of reading here deserves more attention than it hai 
te s tifi cation is an act already done and completed yet received. We reluctantly adopt, f?r internal 
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reasons, with Dr. Lange and the great majority of 
commentators, the indicative tyoptr y w have, for 
the subjunctive lyiapev (Vulg.: habeamus), The 
latter, it must be admitted, has in its favor not only 
the overwhelming weight of ancient MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers,* but also the critical canon: lectio d&ffL 
cilior principatum tenet; being the more difficult 
reading, its alteration into the easier t/opfv can be 
better accounted for than its introduction. If we 
retain fyiousr (with Lacbmann, T regel lee, and Al¬ 
ford, 5th ed.), we must consistently take xac/Mpt&cty 
vers. 2 , 3, likewise in the subjunctive mood; and 
thus the whole passage, instead of being, as usually 
understood, a statement of the blessed effects of jus¬ 
tification upon the heart, becomes an exhortation to 
go on from peace to peace and from glory to glory, 
on the ground of the accomplished fact of justifi¬ 
cation. Different explanations, however, may be 
given to fyotper. ( 1 .) The deliberative sense : shall 
we have f But the deliberative subjunctive is only 
used in doubtful questions, as Mark xii. 14: dwptv 
v uif dStpsr ; Rom. vi. 1 : impiroiptr rfi dpagxigt ; 
( 2 .) The concessive sense: we may have , it is our 
privilege to have. This would give excellent sense. 
But such a use of the Oreek subjunctive approach¬ 
ing the meaning of the future, though easily de¬ 
rived from the general principle that the subjunc¬ 
tive mood signifies what is objectively possible , as 
the indicative expresses what is adual y and the 
optative what is desirable or subjectively possible , is 
somewhat doubtful, and not mentioned by Winer 
(p. 238, 7th ed.), who, in independent sentences, 
admits only the conjunctivas adhortativus and the 
conjunctivas deliberativus ; comp. Kiihner, §§ 463, 
464, and Jelf, § 415. ( 8 .) There remains, there¬ 
fore, only the hortative sense: let us have peace. 
But here arises the doctrinal difficulty, that peace is 
not the result of man's exertions, but a gift of God 
bestowed, and the object of prayer in the epistolary 
inscriptions; comp. 1 and 2 Peter i. 2 : “ Grace and 
peace be multiplied unto you ; ” yet two analogous 
passages might be quoted—viz., 2 Cor. v. 19: xa- 
TaXXdyrjrt tw reconciliamini Deo ; and espe¬ 
cially Heb. xii. 28 : iytnptv /apt?, let us have grace 
(where, however, some MSS. read Zyoptr, the Vulg. 
habemuSj and where took is understood by some in 
the sense of gratitude ).f It might be said, also, in 
Bupport of this explanation, that faith, hope, love, 
and all Christian graces, are likewise gifts of grace, 
and yet objects to be pursued and maintained. (4.) 
A few commentators, quite recently Forbes (not in 
the translation, but in the comments, p. 1791 take 
l/a iptr = let us hold fast ana enjoy 

* [See Teat. NoU ». The Sinaltic MS. reads BXOMBN, 
the small o on the top of •» being a correction by a later 
hand, though this correction may possibly have been taken 
from an older MS. Tiaohendor^ in his reoent edition of 
the Vatican MS., credit* the correction i\op*v to B>., 
instead of B*., as Is done by Alford, Meyer, and others. 
Dr. Hodge, who pays little or no attention to the different 
readings, and ignores Cod. Sin. altogether, although it was 
published two years before the revised edition of Ms Comm, 
on Romans , Incorrectly says (p 205) that “the external 
authorities are nearly equally divided” between exopev 
and *x*p*r. Alford, in the 5th ed., haa a long note and 
calls this “ the crucial instance of overpowering diplomatic 
authority compelling us to adopt a reading against which 
our subjective feelings rebel. Everv internal consideration 
tends to impugn it.” Betaining ix u> f JL * v the text (with 
Laohmann and Tregelles), he gives it up In the notes. 
Forbes very strenuously contends for «x»pcy, and consist¬ 
ently takes also xavx^pcSa in the hortative sense.—P. 8.] 

f [Bom. xii. 18 refer * to peace with men (like the famous 
•entonoe in Gen. Grant’s letter of aooeptanoe of the nomi- 
lation for the Presidency: Let ut have peace).— P. a] 


peace; comp. Heb. x. 28: nvrixwpir rtjr ouolo 
yiar xijq u tidot; axJUrij, But in this case wi 
should expect the article before tlgqrtjv 9 and a pro* 
vious mention of peace in the argument. The in¬ 
dicative iyopkVy on the other hand, is free from all 
grammatical and doctrinal difficulty, and is in keep¬ 
ing with the declaratory character of the section.— 
Peace with God, tigrjvrjv ngoq to* Otor, 
in our relation to God. It expresses the state of 
reconciliation (opposite to the state of condemn* 
tion, viii. 1 ), in consequence of the removal of God’tf 
wrath and the satisfaction of His justice by the sac- 
fice of Christ, who is our Peace; Eph. ii. 14-16. 
Comp. Herodian 8 , 7. 8 : arts nokipov per iigqrer 
fyovttq ngoq #tot'c, and other classical parallels 
quoted by Meyer and Philippi. On ngoq ror &tbr 
comp. Acts ii. 17; xxiv. 16; 2 Cor. vii. 4. This 
objective condition of peace implies, as a necessary 
consequence, the subjective peace of the soul, the 
tranquiUitas animi f the pax conscientice, which flows 
from the experience of pardon and reconciliation; 
Phil iv. 7; John xvi. 88 . Sin is the source of all 
discord and war between man and God, and between 
man and man; and hence there can be no peace 
until this curse is removed. All other peace is an 
idle dream and illusion. Being at peace with God, 
we are at peace with ourselves and with our fellow- 
men. Paul often calls God the “God of peace;" 
xv. 38; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; 1 These, v. 28; 2 Thee* 
iii. 16; Heb. xiii. 20. Comp, also Isa. xxxii. 17: 
“ the work of righteousness is peace.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 2 . Through whom also we. These 
words do not announce a climax in the description 
of the merit of Christ (Kollner); nor do they state 
the ground of the preceding diet jijgov X. (Meyer), 
but the immediate result of the redemption, [xas, 
also, is not accumulative, but indicates that the 
7igoqetywyi 7 flq rr\r yagtr, itself a legitimate conse¬ 
quence of justification, is the ground of tlgyrif.— 
P. S.]—Have obtained aocess. [t r\r ?rpoc- 
aywyr t r ia/y xaptv; literally, have had the 
(well-known, the only possible) Introduction (in 
the active seuse), or better, access (intransitive). 
The perfect refers to the time of justification and 
incorporation in Christ, and implies the continued 
result, since in Him and through Him, as the door 
and Mediator, we have an open way, the right and 
privilege of daily approach to the throne of grace; 
in distinction from the one yearly entranoe of the 
Jewish high-priest into the Holy of Holies. This is 
the universal priesthood of believers.—P. S.] Ex¬ 
planations of the 7igoqaymyii : 1. Meyer: admis¬ 
sion,, introduction (Hinxufuhrunpy This is claimed 
to be the only grammatical signification.* It cer¬ 
tainly denotes the entrance effected by mediation^ 
where it means admission, audience. But this re¬ 
quirement [the 7rgoaayotytt>q y sequester , the medi*- 
tor or interpreter, who introduces persons to sove- 

* [By Pape (Lex.) and Meyer, who quotes passages fooa 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, &c., and explains: “ Wit 
haben durch Christum dir Hinxuvuhruwo xu der Quads 
u. s. w., gehabt, dadurch ndmlieh date Sr selbst (1 Peter iii 
18) vtrmoge seines den Zmn Qottes tilgenden SVmopfers unset 
vpocaywy geworden ist, oder, wie es Chrys. trrffend 
ausdr&ckf: paxphv Suras rpos ifyays.” Comp. Har¬ 
less (p. 251) and Braune, on Eph. il. 18. Chrysostom dis¬ 
tinguishes. Eph. ii. 18, rposaywy^ and rpStoSos : owe etav* 
1 rpfcoiov, aAAA wpo^aytiyrjv. But wp6eoSoe t in dassio Greek, 
has both the active ana passive meaning. Hesychius de¬ 
fines epoeaymyf : “ rposikevovsyrecte: acoessio, nempt ar 
dkorum aras, sutpijcatio.” The word occurs only three 
times in the New I rstomeut—here, and Eph. iL 18, and iii 
12, where the Intransitive meaning, access, is the most note 
ral.-P. 8.1 
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idgna, Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. 4.—P. St] is secured 
here by d* of*, which does net well suit this inter¬ 
pretation. 2. Accent. jTVulg.: accestum; ngoqodoq, 
fceodoe-] The view of GScumenius, and most ex¬ 
positors [Philippi, Ewald, Stuart, Hodge, Alford]; 
see Eph. ii. 18; iii. 12. (Tholuck finally decides 
for the active sense.) The image, at bottom, is plaiu- 
ly not that of a worldly audience with an Eastern 
long, but the type of the entrance of the high-priest 
into the Holy of Holies (see 1 Peter iii. 18: Xgtoroq 
Mna&ty, SVa fj/iaq ngoqaydyy tw Heb. x. 

19: fyowrtq r yr naoqtjaiay tlq rqy tifcodov xSv 
dybay b tw aSftaxt. *Jrjoo?>). This view is also in 
harmony with the idea of the Epistle, by which 
Christianity is the true worship restored, or rather 
first realized; and in this connection the do$a &tov 
has reference to the Shekinah of the Holy of Ho¬ 
lies.—Obtained (erlanai habenY Tholuck justly re¬ 
gards it as pedantic prudery in Meyer (after Fritzsche) 
to hold that loxmtapsy does not mean naeti tumus 
at habemus, but habuimut (when we became Chris¬ 
tians). Meyer more appropriately says: 44 The divine 
grace in which the justified participate is represent¬ 
ed as a tpacial compost .” But he has not made 
good this remark. We have free access into the 
real Holy of Holies, which is grace; and hope to 
behold in it the real Shekinah, the Jo{a of God; 
and, looking at it, to participate of it.—Into this 
grace. [The xatnqy is emphatic—such a glorious 
grace.—P. S.] Those who adhere to the reading 
xjj niaxtt in ver. 2 [see Textual Note connect 
therewith fit; xrjy fa connection which Meyer 

properly rejects, niaxtq elq xijy %dgtr I), and under¬ 
stand nqooaytayrj absolutely: access to God.* But 
the nqooaywyq can refer only to ydqtq (Meyer, and 
others), and, indeed, to grace as justifying grace; 
and does not denote saving favor in general (Chry¬ 
sostom), although that central idea of grace com¬ 
prehends all. For other untenable explanations: 
the gospel (Fritzsche); hope of blessedness (Beza); 
apoetleship (Sender); see De Wette. The access 
to this grace is more particularly explained by the 
addition, wherein [lv fi refers to yd^ty, not to 
the doubtfrd niox**.—F'. S.] we stand, or into 
which we have entered. The ioxr t *ap*y there¬ 
fore does not denote here, standing fast (Tholuck, 
Meyer), either in the sense of subjective activity 
(Beausobre),t or of objective, secure possession (Cal¬ 
vin It refers back to the act of the J«ccaw<FK> 
witn which the introduction into the /apK has be¬ 
gun, and accordingly the nqoaayoiyq denotes the 
free and permanent access of all believers into the 
ycipKi in contrast with the once yearly entrance of 
the high-priest into the Holy of Holies. We need 
hardly mention that this permanent access is effected 
and conditioned by the life of prayer, and especially 
by daily purification, in the comfort of the atone¬ 
ment (Heb. x. 22, 28). 

And triumph (glory) in the hope of the 
*k*y of God [xal xavydifit&a In iXniSs 

* [This is not neoessary. rjj vloret and Ip rjj wia tn, 
whether Pennine or not, oan he token as explanatory of the 
method of access to the throne of mce. The phrase “ lhith 
on grace ” nowhere occurs in the Bible.—P. 8.] 

t [“ Demeurer /emu signijte combative courageusement.” 

—P. 8.] 

$[“...«/ Jtrma stabilisque solus nobis maneat: quo 
signijtcaL, pnrseverantiam non in virtute industrials nostra, 
pea tn Christo fundatam ease.” So also Philippi Ifeststehen, 
Unbend verharrenY and Hodge : “ We are firmly and im¬ 
movably established.” Oomp. John riii. 44, where it is said 
of 8atan that he stood not (seg brqnep) in the troth; 1 Cor. 
xr. li 30or.l.94.-P.B.l 
11 


fijc xov /Not']. The verb xai fdoueu 

[usually with b, also with Ini, vnlq, and with tbs 
accusative of the object] denotes the expression ot 
a joyous consciousness of blessedness with reference 
to the objective ground of blessedness; in which 
true glorying is distinctly contrasted with its carica¬ 
ture, vain boasting in a vain state of mind, and 
from a vain ground or occasion. Reiche emphasizes 
the rejoicing, Meyer the glorying. Tie Ini, ex* 
plained as propter (by Meyerl denotes more defi¬ 
nitely the basis on which Christians establish their 
glorying.* The ground of the glorying of Chris¬ 
tians in their present state is not the dola &toZ 
itself, but ike hope of the glory of God , as one con¬ 
ception ; indeed, the whole Christianity of this life 
is a joyous anticipation of beholding the glory.* 
Tholnck: 41 Sola &tur is not, as Origen holds, the 
genitive of object, the hope of beholding this glory, 
which would need to have been expressed more defi¬ 
nitely ; still less is Chrysostom f 8 view right, that it 
is the hope that God will glorify Himself In us. 
Neither are Luther, Grotius, Calixtus, Reiche, cor¬ 
rect in calling it the genitive of author, the glory tc 
be bestowed by God; but it is the genitive of pos¬ 
session, participation in the glory possessed by God; 
comp. 1 Thess. it 12.” But more account should 
be made of beholding, as the means of appropria¬ 
tion. To behold God f s glory, means also, to become 
glorious. This is definitely typified in the history 
of Moses (2 Cor. Iii. 18; Exod. xxxiv. 88V. Tho¬ 
luck also remarks: 44 The Dsotgstr xrjy do*a? too 
XoujToT'y John xvii. 24, is the participation in the 
doca &tor, the (TvynXtjqoyofiuyy the avfsficurtXivtty, 
and <fi 'vdolaoQtjvou tw Xqurxui ; Rom. viiL 17 ; 
2 Tim. ii 11. Cocceius: * Hoc est gloriatio Jidelium 
quod pereuasum habenty /ore, ut Deue gloriosus et 
admirabilis in iptie fiat illuminandoy tanctificando, 
latificando , glorificando in iptie ; 2 Thess. L 10.’ ” 
As the seeing of man on God’s side perfects the 
vision of man, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12, it is the 
beholding of the glory of the Lord on man’s side by 
which he shall become perfectly conformed to the 
Lord, and thus an object of perfect good pleasure, 
according to 1 John iii 2; Matt. v. 8; comp. 2 
Peter i. 4. The goal of this reciprocal doSdttty and 
doldtsa&cu is, in a conditional sense, the removal 
to the inheritance of glory in the future world; 
2 Cor. v. 1; and, in the absolute sense, the time of 
the second coming of Christ; Rev. xx. 

[This triumphant assurance of faith is incom 
patible with the Romish doctrine of the uncertainty 
of salvation. A distinction should be made, how- 
ever, between assurance of a present state of grace, 
which is necessarily implied in true faith, as a per¬ 
sonal apprehension of Christ with all His benefits, 
and assurance of future redemption, which is an 
article of hope (hence In IXnitit), and must be ac¬ 
companied with constant watchfulness. Christ will 
lose none of those whom the Father has given Him 
(John xvii. 12; x. 28, 29); but God alone knows 
His own, and to whom He chooses to reveal it. We 
must give diligence to make our calling and election 


# [8o also Philippi: ‘‘ hr* iAwi&t,propter spent. M mu 
dem Dative dient bet den Verbis der Affects tur Angabe des 
Gxuhdks. Bo yeXfP, fttya bporetP, /ia(pe<r0at, 
ayaratcrci r 4w( riv*.”—P. 8.J 

t (The reading of the Vulgate: gtorise JUiorvm Dei, is 
acooraing to Meyer, a gloes which admirably hits the sense. 
But Mf* 0coii is more expressive in this connection. It ii 
the glory which God Himself has ( gen. posotssionisY and in 
whidi believers shall onoe share; comp. John xvii. 22; 1 
Thess. ii. 12; Apoc. xxL 11; 1 John iii. 2.—P. ftl 
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sure to ourselves (2 Peter i. 10 ), and work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling, became God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure (Phil. iL 12, 18). The possibility of ulti¬ 
mate failure was a powerful motive and stimulus to 
faithfulness and holiness even in the life of au apos¬ 
tle, who exercised severe self-discipline, lest, having 
preached to others, he might himself at last be re¬ 
jected, and lose the incorruptible crown of the 
Christian race (1 Cor. ix. 27). How much more, 
then, should ordinary Christians, who stand, take 
heed lest they fall (1 Cor. x. 12 ) 1—P. S.] 

Ver. 8 . And not only so [«e., do we triumph 
in the hope of glory; comp, the parallels in Meyer]. 
Tholuck appropriately says: “ This hope of the 
Christian—sure of its triumph—seems to be put to 
jcoru by the present condition, as those first Chris¬ 
tians had to bear the scorn of the Gentiles by con¬ 
trasting their gloomy present with their abundant 
hope. [Quotations from Minueius Felix, Amobius, 
and Melanchtbon.] But the Apostle’s lofty mind 
shows how that do$a U not an outward accident, but 
a moral glorification, having its root in this &Xiyu; ; 
therefore this itself, as the means of perfection, is 
the subject of triumph.” See viii. 17, 28, 85; 
2 Cor. xi. 80; xii. 9, 10 [orav yap our&tvo), dwa- 
toq 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; Matt. v. 10, 12 ; Acts v. 

41; 1 Peter iv. 12; James i. 8 , 12. [It is a uni¬ 
versal law, acknowledged even in the world, that no 
great character can become complete without trial 
and suffering. As the firmness of the root is tested 
by the storm, and the metal is purified in the heat 
of the furnace, so the strength and purity of charac¬ 
ter is perfected by trial. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans admired a good man struggling against mis¬ 
fortune as a spectacle worthy of the gods. Plato 
describes the righteous man as one who, without 
doing injustice, yet has the appearance of the great¬ 
est injustice, and proves bis own justice by perse¬ 
verance against all calumny unto death; yea, he 
predicts that the perfect man, if such a one should 
ever appear, would be scourged, tortured, and nailed 
to the post ( Politia, p. 74 sq. ed. Ast). Seneca 
lavs ( i)e prov. iv. 4): “ Oaudent maqni viri rebut 
aaversis non alUer quam fortee indite* belli* tri- 
nmphant .” Edmund Burke: “ Obloquy is a neces¬ 
sary ingredient of all true glory. Calumny and 
abuse are essential parts of triumph ” But what a 
difference between the proud stoicism of the hea¬ 
then, who overcomes the misfortunes by haughty 
contempt and unfeeling indifferentism, and the Chris¬ 
tian’s gentle patience, forgiving love, and cheerfhl J 
submission to the holy will of God, who ordered 
tribulation as a means and condition of moral per¬ 
fection 1 Comp, my book on The Person of Christ , 
p. 90 ff., 216 f.—P. S.1 

In ( on account of] tribulations. [Comp. 2 
Cor. vii. 4.] The Iv must express the antithesis to 
the preceding; it must therefore not be explained 
as local, in [amidst] the tribulations (as Eollner, 
Glockler, Baumgarten-Crusius). In that case, the 
very object of the xcu/cuT&ai would be wanting. ! 
[Qloriamur de calamitatibu a, not, in calamitatibu s. 
The &Utyf k (or their moral results rather) are the 
object and ground of the xai ; xav/aff&cu 
being mostly constructed with iv ; v. 11 ; Gal. vi. 
18; 2 Cor. x. 15. The Jew is said to glory in 
the law, „hc Christian in the cross, Ac. So also 
Tholuok, Meyer, Alford, Hodge. The tribulations 
ar# to the Christian whit the scan of the battle¬ 


field are to an old soldier; comp. Gal. vi. 17.— 
P.8J* 

Knowing [because we know] that tribula¬ 
tion. This is the normal development of the be¬ 
liever’s life out of its tribulation. Tet this develop¬ 
ment is not a natural necessity (see Matt. xiii. 211 
Yet it is assumed in the exceptions that the faith 
was somehow damaged. [The following olimax is 
remarkably vivid and pregnant.] 

Ver. 4. Constancy (endurance, steadfastness). 
The vno yon f is not patientia here (Vulgate, Lu¬ 
ther, E. V.). Yet steadfastness cannot be acquired 
without patientia, Luke xxiL 28: oi dutyty* 
v/jxortq ytr* iftou b rot? myqaayoiq. Comp. 
James i. 8 . [The virtue of vnoyovq 9 which Chry¬ 
sostom calls the ficunXit; rutv agtriav, is patient en¬ 
durance ( Ausdauer , Standhaftigkeit ), and combines 
the Latin patientia and perteveraniia. It involves 
the element of dvdqia, the bravery and manliness 
with which the Christian contends against the storms 
of trials and persecutions. Meyer adduces, as ap¬ 
plicable here, Cicero’s definition of perseveran ia : 
“ in rations bene considerata stabilis et perpetua 
permansio .” On the difference between vnoyovq, 
yaxqo&vyia^ and dvo/n, comp. Trench, Synonyms 
of tke New Testament , Second Series, ed. 1864, p. 

11 .—P. a] 

Approval (proof), tioxtyy. [Comp. 2 Cor. 
ii. 9; viii. 2 ; ix. 13 ; PhiL ii. 22.1 Not trial (Gro- 
tius), for the &Xixi>u; itself is trial; nor experience 
(Luther [E. V.J ), for experience is the whole Chris¬ 
tian life. It is the condition of approval, whose 
subjective expression is the consciousness of being 
sealed; Eph. ii. 18. [Bengel: “dox^i? est quan¬ 
ta* eju* , qui est doxt/to?.” Hodge: “The word ia 
used metonymically for the result of trial, t. 
approbation , or that which is proved worthy of ap¬ 
probation. It is tried integrity, a state of mind 
which has stood the test.” James i. 8: to do xlytor 
vyotv trjq niottw; xarfpyaura* v7toyomjv t does 
uot contradict our passage; for doxt/ttor, as Phi¬ 
lippi remarks, corresponds to &Xixftq y and is a means 
of trial, or = dox^owrio, trial, probation, the re¬ 
sult of which is doxt/ 47 , approval—P. S.] 

Hope [4A;r*da, viz., r tjq doSi?? Ton &eov 9 
which is naturally suggested by ver. 2 . Hope, like 
faith and love, and every other Christian grace, is 
never done in this world, but always growing, and 
as it bears flower and fruit, its roots strike deeper, 
and its stem and branches expand. Every progress 


* lWe add the oommenta of Hodge * “ Affliction! them¬ 
selves are to the Christian a ground of glorying; he feels them 
to be an honor and a bleasing. This is a sentiment often 
ex p re sse d in the word of God. Our Lord says: * Blessed 
are they who mourn;' 4 Blessed are the persecuted;' 
4 Blessed are ye when men shall revile you.' He calls on 
His suffering disciples to rejoice and be exceeding glad 
when they are afflicted; Matt. v. 4, 10-12. The apostles 
departed from the Jewish oounoil, 4 rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for Christ’s name;' Acts v 
41. Peter calls upon Christians to rejoioe when they am 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings, and pronounces them burn 
when they are reproached for His sake; 1 Peter iv. 13 , fft. 
And Paul says: 4 Most gladly therefore will I glory in (oa 
account of) my infirmities'(t. e., my sufferings). 4 1 take 
pleasure,’ he says, 4 in infirmities, in reproaches, in neoee* 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's sake;' S 
Cor. xil. 10,11. This is not irrational or fanatical. Chris¬ 
tians do not glory in suffering, as such, or for its own sake, 
but as the Bible teaches: 1. Because they consider It aa 
honor to suffer for Christ 2. Because they rejoice in being 
the oooasion of manifesting His power in their support and 
deliverance; and, 3. Because suffering is made tne means 
of their own sanctification and preparation for tinrifhlnrm 
here, and for heaven hereafter. The last of these reaecm 
is that to whic*. the Apostle refers in the context ”—P. 8.1 
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* Christian life strengthens its foundations.—P. S.] 
Thus the apparent opposite )f Christian hope, afflic¬ 
tion, or tribulation, is changed into pure hope, so 
that the stock of Christian hope ever becomes more 
intensive and abundant. Eternal profit is derived 
from all temporal loss and harm. 

Ver. 5. Maketh not ashamed. Strictly: it 
does not shame, by causing to be deceived. [Gal¬ 
vin : Uabei certUeimum ialutie ex turn. Beimel: 
8p* erit res. Comp. Ps. cxix. 116 : ; 

Sept.: M*I *aTa*o/iVijs /** ano rite n^ot^foxicu; 
pov. Meyer quotes parallels from Plato.—P. S.] 
Christian hope is formed from the same material oi 
divine spiritual life as frith and love; it is really 
frith itself, tending toward completion ; or it is love 
itself as it here lives in the principles of perfection. 
Therefore it is infallible. 

Beoanse God’s love [genitive of the subject, 
not of the object, as in ver. 8 : rqv tavrov dyanrjv 
*iq tjfiaq. The ground of our assurance that hope 
siudl not put us to the shame of disappointment, is 
not our own strength or goodness, but the free love 
of God to us and in us. -P. S.] It is plain from 
the context that God's .ove to us is meant (Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Luther, Calvin, and down to Phi¬ 
lippi [Meyer, De Wette, Tholuck, Stuart, Alford, 
Hodge] \ and not our love of God (Theodoret, Au¬ 
gustine, Klee, Glockler [Anselm, St Bernard, sev¬ 
eral Catholic expositors (amor infutus, justitia i»- 
fuea), Hofmann], and others). Our love of God can 
at best be a testimony of our hope, but not the 
ground of the infallibility of our hope. See also 
ver. 8 . Tet the antithesis should not be too strongly 
pressed: the love of God for us shed abroad in the 
heart, becomes our love to God.*— Has been (and 
continues to be) poured out [as in a stream, 
laxly vray\ Denoting the richest experience and 
sense of God's love. [Comp. Acts ii. 17 : x. 46 ; 
Titus iii. 6 , where nkovaiox; is added. Philippi: 
"The love of God did not descend upon us as 
dew in drops, but as a stream which spreads itself 
through the whole soul, filling it with a conscious¬ 
ness of His presence and frvor.”—P. 8 .] f—In our 
hearts. Strictly: throughout them: ir, not tiq. 
\h reus xaqdiau; denotes the motue in loco , as 
Meyer says, or the rich diffusion of God's love 
within our hearts. Comp. Ps. xlv. 2 , Septuagint: 

y ytiXtai oov. Alford (after Ols- 
hausenl: “ Ir may be taken pregnantly, ixxiy. 

mc u /Urn iv —or better, denotes the locality 
where the outpouring takes place—the heart being 
the seat of our love, and of appreciation and sym¬ 
pathy with God’s love.*'—P. 8 .]—By means of 
the Holy 8 pirit who was given unto us [d»d 
ftvtv fiaroq dylov rov do&ivrog 17 /tfvl. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit is the causality of the 
expemnee of the love of God. Chap. viiL 16, 16 ; 
GaL iv. 6 . [The Holy Spirit mediates all the gifts 
of grace to us, and glorifies Christ in us. Olshausen 
and Alford refer the aorist participle to the Pente¬ 
costal effusion of the Spirit But this could not 

* [Similarly Olshausen : “Die OoUuliebe mum Menechen , 
dit aher in ihm die OtgenUebt weekt (1 John iv. 19), und 
mar nickt die Geoenliebe mil dm blou natttrlichen Kreften, 
—n dent mii dm hdhtren Krdflen da gbttlichen QettU*.” 
Vtorbea: 44 The love here spoken of is not God’s love, as 
SMiely outwardly shown to us, hut as shed abroad in our 
heart* aa a gift, and it is placed in oonnection with other 
Christian graces -*patience and hope.”—P. 8.] 

* [Meyer: u Jkr Begrif da KeichLicktn liegt tchon in 
4tr titmacken ForsMung da JutscbBUens, kann aber auch 
mu TU. iii. 6 no A baondert atugedrQckt werden.”— P. 8.] 


apply to Paul, who was called afterwards. Heroe it 
must be referred to the time of regeneration, whes 
the pentecoetal fact is repeated in tile individual.- 
P. SI 

Ver. 6. For Christ, when we were yet 
['fix* yop Xfurtot orrw. *t.A 

On the different readings, ffrt ydg, for yet y or «fr/, 
with a second fry after do&tvwv (»), uyt, if in • 
deed, with the second try (B.), fry ydo, without tbs 
second fry (text. rec. ), tu; ri yew ((D*. F.\ ti ydg % 
tl di, see Textual Note 9 . —P. S.] The fry ^ [tuns 
adhuc\ according to the sense, belongs to orror, 
Ac. [Comp. Matt. xii. 46: fry crinov XaXoirroq ; 
Luke xv. 20 : fry di airov ft axqdv dniyov roc 
Similar transpositions of It* among the classics 
See the quotations of Meyer in loc. t and Winer, 
Oramm ., p. 616.—P. S ] Seb. Schmid, and others, 
have incorrectly understood try as ineuper [more¬ 
over, furthermore; but this would be fry di, Heb. 
xi. 86, not fry yog. —P. S.1; contrary not only to 
the meaning of the word, but also to the context 
They hold that the fry does not enhance the pre¬ 
ceding, but gives the ground why the confidence of 
salvation is an ever-increasing certainty. Tholuck, 
with Meyer, favoring the fry at the beginning of the 
verse, says that fry has been removed at the begin¬ 
ning because a Bible-lesson began with the verse 
[with the word Xoiorod. The result was, that H 
was partly removed, partly doubled, and partly cor¬ 
rected. We hold that the twofold fry, which Lach- 
uiann reads [and which Cod. Sin. sustains] has a 
good meaning as emphasis. 

When we were yet weak, or, with¬ 
out (spiritual) strength [ovrotv ypoir aofrf- 
vwv It*]. The state of sin is here represented as 
weakness or sickness in reference to the divine life, 
and consequently as helplessness, in order to de¬ 
clare that, at that time, believers could not do the 
least toward establishing the ground of their hope. 
[Comp. Isa. liii. 4, Septuagint: to? dfiagrlaq 
rjftote q>i(j*y, with Matt. viii. 17: roc da&iviiaq 
fjftar fXafit. Sin is here represented as helpless 
weakness, in contrast with the saving help of 
Christ’s love.—P. S.] The do&tvtiq are then de¬ 
nominated yq, ungodly, in order to express 

the thought that we, as sinners, could not add any 
thing to the saving act of Christ, but did our utmost 
to aggravate the work of Christ. Sinfulness is rep¬ 
resented, therefore, not merely as u the need of 
help," and thus w as the motive of God's love inter¬ 
vening for salvation " (Meyer), but as the starting- 
point of redemption, where the love of God accom¬ 
plished the great act of salvation without any co¬ 
operation of sinn er s y ea, in spite of their greatest 
opposition. 

At the proper time (or, in due season). 
Kara xaygov. Two* connections of the xo*<a 
x.: 1 . It is united to ovrwv, Ac. We were weak 
according to the time [pro temporum rati one ], in 
the sense of excuse (Erasmus); in the sense of the 
general corruption (according to Calvin, Luther. 
Hofmann). Against this are both the position cf 
xcuQoq, and its signification. 2. It is referred to 
anl&avtv , but in different ways. Origen: at 
that time, when He goffered. Abelard: held awhile 
in death. [Kypke, Reiche, Philippi. Alford. Hodge; 
at the appointed time, foretold by the prophets.—- 
P. S.] Meyer: As it was the full time [propel 

* (Or three, rather; tor the word* have alao be«a oow- 
nectea by *ome with fn = fn ritrt, adhuc to tempore , at On 
time of our waknat. — F. 8.) 
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time] for the deliverance of those who lived at that 
time. Better: It was the Jit time in the history of 
kmmanky. This by no means weakens the principal 
thought, which rather requires the definite statement 
that the sacrificial death of Christ was according to 
Divine v isdom ; since the necessity for salvation and 
the capacity for salvation were decided with the ful¬ 
ness of natural corruption. The highest heroism of 
the self-sacrifice does not exclude its reasonableness. 
See Rom. xvl 25; GaL iv. 4; Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 
6 ; Titus i. 3. [x ax a xasgor is = Iv xcugoi, 
tiq xcugov, ini xasgov, xc ugiotq, tempore oppor¬ 
tune ; in opposition to naga xcugov, tempore cuteno , 
untimely. Here it is essentially the same with the 
nkijgtopa Ttov xatgorv, Eph. i. 10, and the nkrjgoipa 
tov ygovov, Gal. iv. 4; comp. Mark i. 15. Christ 
appeared when all the preparations for His coming 
and His kingdom in the Jewish and Gentile world 
were completed, and when the disease of sin had 
reached the crisis. This was God’s own appointed 
time, and the most, or rather the only, appropriate 
time. Christ could not have appeared with divine 
fitness and propriety, nor with due effect, at any 
other time, nor in any other race or country. We 
cannot conceive of His advent at the time of Noah, 
or Abraham, or in China, or among the savage tribes 
of America. History is a unit, and a gradual un¬ 
folding of a Divine plan of infinite wisdom. Christ 
is the turning-point and centre of history, the end 
of the old and the beginning of the new humanity— 
a truth which is confessed, wittingly or unwittingly, 
by every date from A. D. throughout the civilised 
world.—P. a] 

Por the ungodly, vnio, for, for the good 
of. It is a fuller conception than the idea instead 
of, avri, if we remember that, where the ques¬ 
tion is concerning a dying for those who are worthy 
of death, the conception naturally involves a well- 
understood avri, See Matt. xx. 28. The terms 
vnig and n*gi [which Paul uses synonymously, 
GaL L 4] are more comprehensive; but the expres¬ 
sion ami is the most definite one. [Meyer con¬ 
tends that vnig and negi always mean for, in be¬ 
half of, for the benefit of, and not ami, in the place 
of loco, although, in the case of Christ, His death 
for the benefit of sinners was a vicarious sacrifice; 
UL 25; Eph. v. 2 ; 1 Tim. ii. G. Sometimes the 
vnio, like the English preposition for, according 
to the context, necessarily involves the ami, as in 
2 Cor. v. 15, 20 , 21 ; GaL iii. 13 ; Philem. 18. The 
Apostle says vnio aotftmv, instead of vnig 
rjpibv, in order to bring out more fully, by this 
strong antithesis, the amazing love of Christ.—P. S.] 

ver. 7. For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, though, for the good man, per¬ 
haps some one may even dare to die [ M oLk 
ydg vnig dsxaiov (without the article) xsq ano- 
&avtlxas' vnig ydg (the second ydg seems 
to be exceptive, and introduces a correction of the 
preceding with reference to pok k : with difficulty, I 
say, for it is a fact that) tov dya&ov (with the 
article) td/a tk xat rokpgi dno&avtlv, — 
P. 8 .]. The difficulty of this verse has led to vari¬ 
ous conjectures.* The Peshito reads vnig adixarv 
(unrighteous), instead of vnig foxaiov; Erasmus, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Ac., read Ssxaiov and dya&ov 
as neuter words; Hofmann [formerly, not now.—P. 
BL]; a* least the latter is neuter; Ongen, on the con- 

* (Jerotne, Mp. Ill ad Alga*,, mentions five explana¬ 
tion! ; Tholuck.—P. 4] i 


trary, held merely J»x. as'neuter, and understood bj 
dya&oq, Christ as the perfectly good One. Bat, ai 
Meyer properly observes, that both substantives are 
masculine, is evident from the antithesis datftZq, by 
which the question is generally concerning a dying 
for persons, [dtxaioi', without the article, mow 
be masculine—a righteous person (not the right 
to dixcuov); but tov aya&ov, with tho article 
may, grammatically, be taken as neuter = summum 
bonum (the country, or any good cause or nobis 
principle for which martyrs have died in ancient and 
modern times). Yet, in this case, the antithesis 
would be lost, since Christ likewise died for the 
highest good, the salvation of the world. The an¬ 
tithesis is evidently between mon who scarcely are 
found to die for a dixouoq, though occasionally per¬ 
haps for 6 (their) aya&oq, and Christ who died for 
dotfitZq, ver. 6 ; or apagroikoi, ver. 8 ; and even 
for iy&goi (the very opposite of dya&oq), ver. 10 . 
In both cases, the death for persons, not for a cause, 
is meant.—P. S.] 

Explanations of the masculines: 

( 1 .) There is no material difference between 
StxaMm and dya&oq, “ After Paul has said that 
scarcely for a 1 righteous ’ man will one die, he will 
add, by way of establishing his assertion, that there 
might occur instances of the undertaking of such s 
death.” Meyer, in harmony with Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Erasmus, Calvin,* Ac. But dixouoq is not 
dya&oq, and poksq (scarcely) is not rd/a (pos*ibfy\ 
( 2 .) 6 aya&oq is the benefactor. Knachtbuil 
[Animadv. in libros K. T., 1659, p. 120], Estiur 
[Cocceius, Hammond], and many others; Reiche 
Tholuck : Tltc Friend of Man, This is too speciaL 
(3.) The aya&oq stands above the merely right 
eous or just one. Ambrosiaster: the noble one, the 
aya&oq by nature; Bengel; homo innoxius exempt * 
gratia, Ac. [“ <hx., indefinitely, implies a harmies? 
(guiltless) man; 6 dya&oq, one perfect in all that 
piety demands, excellent, bounteous, princely, bless 
ed—for example, the father of his country.”—P. S.1 
Meyer regards all these as “ subtle distinctions.” 
[Tie quotes, for the essential identity of dixouoq and 
avoids, Matt v. 46; Luke xxiii. 50; Rom. viL 12 . 
where both are connected.—P. S.] Then the differ¬ 
ence between the Old and New Testament would 
also be a subtle drawing of distinctions. The Old 
Testament, even in its later period, scarcely produced 
one kind of martyrdom; but the New Testament 
has a rich martyrdom. Yet we would understand the 
aya&oq in a more general sense. The dixcuoq in¬ 
stills respect, but he does not establish, as such, a 
communion and exchange of life; but the dya&dq 
inspires. Paul’s acknowledgment here, which was 
supported by heathen examples, is a proof of his 
apostolic considerateness, and of his elevation above 
dll slavery to the letter. An eoclesiastical rhetorician 
would have suppressed the concession. The selec¬ 
tion of the expression with xdya and xokpgi is ad¬ 
mirable ; such self-sacrifices are always made bead- 
long in the ecstasy of sympathetic generosity. 

# [Galvin: 11 JSaritsimum sane inter homines asemphsm 
exstat, ut pro jueto quit mori sustineat: quamqwim iUud 
nonnunquam decider epossii.” The exception establishes 
the rule. Fritssohe, Hofmann (in the second edition of Ida 
Schriflbeweis, ii. 1, p. 548), and Meyer (4th ed.) have re¬ 
turned to this view. In the 1st ed. (which Hodge, p. 214 
seems alone to have consulted), Meyer took rod i w l oi, on 
account of the article, as neuter (as did Jerome, ttaw n u, 
Luther, Melanchthon, fMkokcrt, and Hofinann in thejlrd 
edition of his 8chriftbeweis), and rendered the latter doner 
of the verse interrogatively: “ denn %oer voagCs at**' Uicke 
lichfdr das Qute su sterben /—P. 8.1 
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4. It is hardly necessary to mention the view 
[maintained by Meyer in the first edition, bat now 
given up by him.—P. 8.], that the second member 
of the sentence is interrogative: for who would dare 
to die readily even for the good l 

[I can see no material difference between inter¬ 
pretations 2 and 8. The principal point in both is 
the distinction made between dUcuoq (taken in a 
narrower sense) and 6 dya&6q t corresponding to our 
distinction between just and kind. Such a distinc¬ 
tion is made by Oerdo in Irensens Adv. hoer. i. 27, 
quoted also by Eusebios, H. E~ iv. 11: to* pir 
dixatoe, to* <W ay a & or vndqxttr, alterum 
qmdem justum, alterum autem bonum esse ; and by 
Cicero, De offic ., iii. 15: “ Si vir bonus ii eel qui 
prodest quibus potest, nocet nemini, rede {certs) jus- 
tum virum, bonum non facile reperiemus n (bat some 
editions read: “ certs istum virum bonum ”).* The 
righteous man, who does all that the law or justice 
requires, commands our respect and admiration; the 
good man, the benefactor, who is governed by love, 
inspires as with love and gratitude. Then we would 
have the following sense: “It is hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that any one would die for a righteous man, 
though for the good man (t. e. y for a kind benefactor 
or intimate friend), this self-denial might possibly be 
exercised, and does occasionally occur. So Olshau- 
sen, Tholuck, Philippi, Turner, Stuart, Hodge, Al¬ 
ford, Wordsworth. The latter refers to the death 
of Orestes for Pylades, his aler ego , and of Alces- 
tis for Admetua, her husband. Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson: “To make the admission less at variance 
with the first assertion, he substitutes for dtxalov, 
r oTt aya&ov, the man of eminent kindness and 
philanthropy, the well-known benefactor, xpijoroq, 
‘ bonus/ in advance of dtxcdov.” The article be¬ 
fore dya&ou may be pressed as justifying the dis¬ 
tinction : a righteous man, the good man, good to 
him , his benefactor. I confess, I am not quite sat¬ 
isfied with this interpretation, but it is better than 
any other.—P. 8.1 

Ver. 8 . But God doth establish [giveth proof 
of, avriatfje^r, as in iii. 5; comp. Textual 
Note # , on p. 118. — P. SJ God proves not merely 
His love in the death of Christ for sinners, accord¬ 
ing to ver. 6 , but He makes it conspicuous and 
prominent; He exhibits it; He makes it the highest 
manifestation of His gospel. See John iii. 15 ; 
2 COr. v. 19-21. Luther : He praises [E. V., He 
commends ] His love toward us [vijfv itgvxov 
dydnr\r , His own love, in contrast with the love 
of men, ver. 7.—P. 8 .] 

Ver. 9. Much more, therefore, being now 
Justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
through him from the wrath [dno t qg oqyfjg, 
from the well-known and well-deserved wrath to come. 
—P. 8.] According to Estius, a conclusion a minori 
s d mqjus ; according to Meyer, a conclusion a ma¬ 
jors ad minus. \ Both are in part right and in part 
wrong, because neither view exactly applies. It is 
a conclusion from the principle to the consequence, 
and a conclusion from the truth of the almost in¬ 
credible to the truth of that which is self-evident. 
The conclusion is still further strengthened by the 


v [Tholuck (and 8tuart after him) quotes a number of 
images from the classics and the Talmud, which to my 


pamsges from the classics and the Talmud, which to my 
m.nd nave no force at all.—P. 8.] 

t [Bo also Hodge: “It is an argument a fortiori. If 
he greater benefit has been bestowed. the lees will not be 
withheld. If Ohrist has died for His enemies. He will 
surely as His friends.”-P. 8.J 


antithesis: as enemies, we were justified by His blood, 
and, as being His fellow-participants in peace, w« 
•hall be preserved from the wrath by the glorious 
exercise of His authority, and then by His lifa 
Preservation from wrath is a negative expression oi 
perfect redemption. 1 These, i. 10. Compare the 
poeitive expression of 1 Tim. iv. 18.—[By hifl 
blood, ol/ia is the concrete expression for the 
atoning death of Christ, which is the meritorious 
cause of our justification. This does not rest on 
our works, nor our faith, nor any thing we have 
done or can do, but on what Christ has done for us 
comp. iii. 25.—P. 8.1 

Ver. 10 . For being enemies [tl ydq 
iy&goi o*Tt«]. It may be asked whethei 
iy&qoi —that is, God’s enemies—is to be ex¬ 
plained actively or passively; whether it denotes 
the enemies [haters] of God, according to chap, 
viii. 7 \fx&qa tig &tor] ; Col. L 21 (Eph. ii 10 
does not belong here), or those who are charged with 
God’s wrath [hated by God], for which view Rom. xi, 
28 [where ix&qoi is the opposite of dyanijroi ; 
comp, also &to(TTi>ytZg, i. 18, and rixra OQvijq, Eph 
ii. 8 .—P, 8 .] has been cited. The passive inter¬ 
pretation has been supported by Calvin, Reiche, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, ErehL Baumg&rten-Cnisius, De 
Wette, Philippi, Meyer [Alfonl, Hodge], and the 
active or subjective interpretation by * Spener, Titt- 
mann, Usteri, and Rfickert [among English commen¬ 
tators, by Turner]. Meyer says in favor of the first 
view : 1. “ Christ’s death did not destroy the enmity 
of men toward God; but, by effecting their pardon 
on the part of God, it destroyed the enmity of God 
toward men , whence the cessation of man’s enmity 
toward God follows as a moral consequence, brought 
about by faith. 2 . And how could Paul have been 
able to infer properly his nokiw paXXov y Ac., since 
the certainty of the (Tw&tjoopt&a rests on the fact 
that we stand in a friendly relation (grace) to God, 
and not on our being friendly toward God ? ” These 
two arguments have a very orthodox sound, but are 
without a vital grasp of the fact of the atonement, 
and here without force. For, first of all, the death 
of Christ is as well a witness and seal of God’s love, 
which overcomes man’s enmity and distrust, as it is 
an offering of reconciliation, which removes the hqyij 
&tov in His government and in the conscience of 
man. This element constitutes the principal motive 
force in the living preaching of the gospel; for ex¬ 
ample, among the Moravians. In the next place, if 
we look away from God’s work in man, we have no 
ground for assuming an increase [noXXoi paXXov] in 
God’s love and grace in itself. God is unchangeable; 
man is changeable. The changed relation of man to 
God is indeed conditioned by a changed relation of 
God to him ; but it is by virtue of God’s unchange¬ 
ableness that the work of God, which has begun in 
man, bears the pledge of completion. See Phil. L 6 . 
The sealing signifies^ not a sealing of God, but of man 
by God’s grace. It is not biblical to say, that Christ, 
by His death, has removed God’s enmity toward ns. 
And yet the Apostle is alleged to say that here, just 
after he has said : But God sets forth and commends 
His love, Ac. Then the odd sense would be: We 

# [The original, by mistake, mentions here Tholuck 
who holds the opposite view, at least m the fifth and last 
edition of his Comm., p. 210. and says that the bpyt $eo9 
necessarily Implies also an frOpa 0cov, although both are 
to be taken in a relative sense only, as the wrath and 
enmity of a father toward hia children. He quotes the 
sentence of Hugo of St. Victor. “Non quia reconciU ovt 
amavit, ted quia amavit reeonciliavit —P. 8.1 
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bare been even reconciled when we were not yet 
reconciled! 

We were reconciled to God [xartjlXd- 
ftlfitv rig 

[Some preliminary philological remarks on this 
important term, which occurs here for the first time, 
may be found useful. The verbs SiaXdaGw, xara- 
Xdaam, dnoxaraXaoou), airvaXaoau) (from dXdc- 
<rw, to change ), express the general idea of a change 
of relation of two parties at enmity into a relation 
of peace, or the idea of reconciliation ( Versohnung, 
Aussd inung), with a slight modification, indicated 
by the prepositions— xara, in relation to ; <hd, be¬ 
tween ; d/rd, from ; airy, with, but without refer¬ 
ence to the question whether the enmity be mutual, 
or on one side only—which must be decided by the 
connection. The noun diaXXayij is more frequently 
used in the classics than xaraXXayij, but nowhere in 
the New Testament; the verb dtaXdaa w, or <fca- 
Xdrro) occurs only once; in the pass. aor. 2 imperat, 
Matt. ▼. 24: SiaXXayrj&i rig aUftXq>p <rov, be recon¬ 
ciled to thy brother . The noun xaraXXayij is used 
four times in the New Testament; Rom. v. 11 (E. 
V n atonement ); xi. 15 (the reconciling ); 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19 (i reconciliation , twice); the corresponding 
verb xaraXdaaw occurs six times—Rom. v. 10 
(twice); 1 Cor. vii. 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20 —and is 
always rendered in our E. V. to reconcile . The 
translation atonement, at the dose of Rom. v. 11 , is 
etymologically correct (at-one-ment = reconcilia¬ 
tion ), but theologically wrong in the present use of 
the term = propitiation, expiation (which corre¬ 
sponds to the Greek IXcurpoq ; 1 John ii. 2 ; iv. 10 ). 
The xaraXXayij, in the Christian sense, signifies the 
great change in the relation betwen God and man, 
brought about by the voluntary atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, whereby God’s wrath has been removed, His 
justice satisfied, and man reunited to Him as His 
loving and reconciled Father. Some confine the 
word simply to a reconciliation of man to God, on 
the ground that no change can take place in God, or 
that God never hated the sinner. Others forget that 
the death of Christ is itself the most amazing ex¬ 
hibition of God's love, whereby He attracts the sin¬ 
ner to Him. The two sides must not be abstractly 
separated. It is God who, in His infinite love, es¬ 
tablishes a new relation between Himself and man¬ 
kind through the atoning sacrifice of His Son, and 
removes all legal obstructions which separated us 
from Him; and on the ground of this objective and 
accomplished expiation (IXaonoq) and reconciliation 
(xaraXXayij), we are called upon to be reconciled to 
Him (xaraXXdyqrt rig &nji ; 2 Cor. v. 20; comp. 
adfhjtt d/ro, x.r.X., Acts ii. 40), t. e., to lay aside 
all enmity and distrust, and to turn in love and grati¬ 
tude to Him who first loved us. Both sides are 
beautifully connected in 2 Cor. v. 18-20 (which is 
often one-sidedly and wrongly quoted against the 
doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice), viz., the reconcili¬ 
ation effected once for all by God Himself through 
the death of His Son, having the world for its ob¬ 
ject and remission of sins for its effect; and the 
reconciliation of men to God as a moral process, 
in which men are exhorted to take part. The first 
is a finished act of infinite mercy on the part of 
God in Christ; the second, a change of feeling and 
a constant duty of man in consequence of what has 
been done for him. Corap. Kling and Wing on the 
passage in Lange on 2 Cor., p. 98 f., Amer. edition. 
Archbishop Trench (Synonymee of the New Testa¬ 
ment, Second Part, p. 187 f.) gives the following 


| judicious explanation of the term; “ The Ghiistitt 
' xataXXayij has two sides. It is first a reconcilia¬ 
tion, * qua Deux nox sibi reconcilia tit,* laid aside 
His holy anger against our sins, and received uf 
into favor—a reconciliation effected once for 4 
for us by Christ upon His cross; so 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19; Rom. v. 10; in which last passage xaral- 
Xdaaia&cu is a pure passive, ‘ ab to in gru iam 
recipi, apud quern in o.io fuerix .' But xar aX/.ayq 
is secondly, and subordinate^, the reconciliation, 
‘ qud nos Deo reconciliatnus ,' the daily deposition, 
under the operation of the Holy Spirit, of the en¬ 
mity of the old man toward God. In this passive 
middle sense xcnaXXdaa$a&as is used; 2 Cor. t. 
20; and c£ 1 Cor. vii. 11. All Attempts to make 
this, the secondary meaning of the woni, to be the 
primary, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesis, but 
on a foregone determination to get rid of the reality 
of God's anger against sin. With xaralXayj con* 
nects itself all that language of Scripture which de¬ 
scribes sin as a state of enmity (f/ 4 tya) with God 
(Rom. viiL 7 ; Eph. ii. 15 ; James iv. 4); and sin¬ 
ners as enemies to Him, and alienated from Him 
(Rom. v. 10 ; CoL i. 21 ); Christ on the cross as the 
Peace, and Maker of peace between God and man 
(Eph. ii. 14; CoL i. 20 ); all such language as thm 
‘ Be ye reconciled with God' (2 Cor. v. 20)."—P. S.J 
Meyer: “Accordingly it is necessary to under* 
stand xar tjXXay rj g tv and xaraXXayivrtq 
not actively, but passively: reconciled with Ood, so 
that He is no more hostile to us, having given up His 
wrath against us." On Tittmann's attempt to distin¬ 
guish between dtaXXdtmv and xaraXXdrrtiv, *ee 
Tholuck on The Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 24.® 
The definition of these expressions is certainly con¬ 
nected with the explanation of ly&qoi It may be 
asked, however, whether the meaning is: God has 
been reconciled toward us (Meyer, Philippi); or: 
we have been reconciled toward God; or: there has 
been a mutual reconciliation ? The first cannot be 
said [?], since the xaraXXayfj denotes a change 
[from enmity to friendship]; also the xataXXayi 
in 2 Cor. v. i 8 , “ tov xctraXXalctvroq ijgdq lorrw, 
must be carefully distinguished from the iXaagog (see 
my Angewandte DogmntUc, p. 858).f The sense is, 
therefore: While we were still enemies, adversaries 
of God, we were delivered by the death of Jesus, 
and the expiating iXaagoq, which is identical with 
it, from guilty subjection to the punishment of the 
oqyfj, and have been made objects of His conquer¬ 
ing operation of love; and now, in the light of this 
operation of love, we have a heart delivered from 
the enmity of alienation from God—a heart which, 
in the train of love, has joy in God. But how can 
we distinguish between the objective and subjective 
change of humanity ? It is plain, from the risen 
Redeemer’s salutation of peace and His gospel-mes¬ 
sage, that the love of Christ on the cross conquered 
the hatred of humanity. The risen Saviour's salu¬ 
tation of peace contains the “peace on earth." 
Add to all this the difference and antithesis be¬ 
tween vers. 8, 9, 10, which are completely ob» 

* [And also the note of Fritnohe on Bom. v. 10. Htt 
mann, De Synon. AT. T., i 102 (approved by Bobinaon nd 
icaroA iavw\ makes tkaXdrmv to mean “ qfllcere at qim JuH 
ir,imicitia MOTUA, ea ok dtsinaij* and xaraAdrreir, '‘ficrr* 
ut alter inimicum animum deponed.** This distinction is 
arbitrary and fanciful. Comp, the preceding remarks.— 
P. 8.] 

t [In yoI. ill., p. 858, of his work on Dogmatics, Dr. Langs 
distinguishes between xaraXAttyj as belonging to the pro¬ 
phetical, Uuur/iit to the_prieetly, ard iwokfepmons tc tbr 
kingly office of °brist.—P. 8.] 
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mnd by the prevalent explanation above alluded 
to. The clause, God commendeth his love toward us, 
is the inscription to the antithesis, namely: 1. Christ 
died for us when we were yet sinners. Through His 
(atoning) blood we have been justified, delivered 
from the sense of the Ojpyif. The effect is, that 
much more, as being justified (negatively), we shall 
be saved from the oqyrj which will finally come upon 
the world. All this is iXaopoq, expiating destruc¬ 
tion of the guilt of sin. 2 . The Am of God suf¬ 
fered death while we were enemies. Through his 
death we are reconciled to God. The effect is, that 
much more, a£ being reconciled (positively), we shall 
be delivered in the mighty power and rule of His 
life. xaraXXaytj is all this. 

. P* (i. e., in vital union with) his life, ir rjj 
avrov, in antithesis to (through, by 
means of) rov &avdtov. If even the death of 
Christ has such a saving efficacy, how much more 
His risen life, which triumphed over the realm of 
death and heil, ascended to the right hand of God 
Almighty, is clothed with all power in heaven and 
earth, and which, being communicated by the Holy 
Ghost to the believer, will conquer in him all oppo¬ 
sition, and bring the work of salvation commenced 
here to a final and glorious consummation. Comp. 
John ariv. 19 : 44 Because I live, ye shall live also; ” 
Bom. viii. 11 ; GaL ii. 20 ; 1 Cor. xv. 28; Heb. vii. 
26. Salvation is effected by the death of Christ, 
hut actually applied by His life; or His death is the 
meritorious, His life the efficacious cause of our sal- 
vaton. Hodge: 44 There is, therefore, most abundant 
groutfd for confidence for die final blessedness of be¬ 
lievers, not only in the amaxing love of God, by 
which, though sinners and enemies, they have been 
justified ana reconciled by the death of His Son, 
but also in the consideration that this same Saviour 
that died for them still lives, and eter fives, to sanc¬ 
tify, protect, and save them.”—P. S.] 

Ver. 11. And not only that, but also triumph¬ 
ing in God [ O v p oror di, dXXa xai xav/o')- 
j»«vo» (which is the correct reading, instead of 
the rec. xavx*a(it&a, see Textual Note lf ) iv etji 
£*£]. Explanations: 1 . The participle xav#te¬ 
nure* stands for the finite verb; therefore we 
must supply iapb (hence the readings xair/tept&a, 
xaiywntr). Ruckert, Tholuck. Only ote&tjoopf&a 
must be supplied to pdror di. The construction 
then runs thus, according to De Wette: We have 
not only the hope of escaping from the wrath of 
God, but we also glory in God. 2 . The participle 
cannot stand for the finite verb (see, on the con¬ 
trary, the discussions with Meyer, in Tholuck). But 
even here aotd-naopt&a only » to be supplied. The 
sense, then, is tins: but not only shall we be saved 
by His life, but so that with this omCht&cu we shall 
also glory in God. [Alford: 44 Not only shall we be 
saved, but that in a triumphant manner and frame 
of mind.”] 8 . KaraXXaytmq must be supplied. 
Not 0 / ly reconciled , but also glorying. Thus for¬ 
merly Fritzsche, Kollner, G15ckler, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Meyer in his earlier editions. This ex¬ 
planation is proved to be relatively the most cor¬ 
rect, as the adttta&cu denotes not a mere degree 
of salvation, but comprises salvation to the point 
of completion, and as koto tXXayirrtq is repeated 
In SI ov vt*r Ttjv xaraXXayrjv IXdfioptv. Our view 
m, however, that wc have here an antithesis of 
dimaxes. Ov pdro% aoi&tjaopt&ct^xarrciXXayirTfq 
b rj uonj Xpurrof»—dXXa xc u xaxymum* hr rw 
ba dtd rmv xvfiov rjptev 'hfonv Xgumv. The 


rising climax is the following: 1 . We are delivered 
from the wrath. 2 . We are safely harbored in the 
life of Christ. 3. God, in His love, has become, 
through Christ, our God, in whom we glory. We 
glory not only in the hope of the do|a of God, and 
not only conditionally in tribulations, Ac., but w« 
glory absolutely in God as our God; see chap. viii. 

Through whom we have now. Reference 
to the future glory, as it is grounded in the experi. 
ence of the present salvation, and ever develops 
itself from this base.—Have appropriated [t#)v 
xaraXXaytjv iXafioptv]. So we translate the 
iXafioptv (angerignet haben ), to emphasize the 
fact of the ethical appropriation, which is very im 
portant for the beginning of the following section. 

[It is safe to infer from IXdpoyw that xor aXXayij 
primarily means here a new relation of God to us, 
which He has brought about and which we receive , 
not a new relation of man to God, or a moral change 
in us, although this is a necessary moral consequence 
of the former, and inseparable from it. Hence 
xataXXayimq, in Rom. v. 10, is parallel with 
d*xa*wq, ver. 9: dtxcuw&bttq OteOtjOo- 
fit&a—xaraXXaybrtq aot&rjaopt&a. The article 
before xaraXXayjr indicates the well-known, the 
only possible reconcilialiofi, that which was brought 
about by the atoning sacrifice of Christ. The E. V. 
here exceptionally renders xar. by atonement, which, 
in its old sense (= at-one-mentj, meant reconcilia* 
tion, but is now equivalent to expiation, propitia¬ 
tion, satisfac ion. The expiation of Christ QXourpoq, 
iXaortjqwv, the German PersUhnung) is the ground, 
and condition of the rtconcUiation of God and man 
(xaraXXayij, Versohnung). Bengel says, on Rom. 
iii. 24: “ Propitiation (iXaapoq) takes away the 
offence against God; reconciliation (xaraXXaytj) ha* 
two sides (est dinXtvqoq) : it removes (a.) God's in¬ 
dignation against us; 2 Cor. v. 19 ; (b.) our aliena¬ 
tion from God; 2 Cor. v. 20.” In the same place 
Bengel distinguishes between xaraXXayij and ano- 
Xvr(jwa*q ( redemption, Erlbsung), by referring the 
former to God, the latter to enemies—t. e., sin and 
Satan. He remarks, however, that Uaapoq aud 
d7toXtW(jw<nq are fundamentally one single benefit, 
namely, the restitutio peccatoris perditu —P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Ver. 1. The effect of justification is peace 
with God. Peace with God takes the place of our 
guilty relation, in which God seemed to be our ene¬ 
my, because He was hostile to our sins—with which 
we were identified—and in his boyrj separated us 
from Him, in order to separate ub from sin. In this 
relation of guilt we were really His enemiee, although 
we wished to appear to be the contrary. God, in 
His government, likewise seemed to oppose us unto 
I death, as we opposed Him. And therefore we were 
I at variance also with the best portion of the world, 
and with the kingdom of all good spirits, as we were 
at variance with ourselves and with God. But, with 
our justification, peace is established, and with it the 
reverse relation in all these respects. We should 
not speak of the peace of God as of a mere sensa¬ 
tion ; in the feeling of peace, the most glorious 
actual relation is reflected. We are not only in har¬ 
mony, but in covenant union with God; not only in 
harmony with ourselves, but true to ourselves; n<* 
only in harmony with God’s presence and govern 
ment in the world, and in all events, but also in eon 
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section with and under the protection of M all the 
•taro of heaven.” 

2. [Ver. 2. The access to the throne of grace.'] 
The high-priest, who went into the Holy of Holies 
in the nope of beholding there the glory of God, 
was chiefly a type of Christ, who has gone into the 
real Holy of Holies for His own people, and has be¬ 
come the real atonement for us (Heb. ix.); but he 
was also the type of believers, who, through ChrisL 
likewise have free access to the Holy of Holies of 
grace, iu the hope of beholding there the <5o$a of 
God, and being glorified in it (see chap. viii.). On 
the certainty of the Christian's hope, see Tholuck, 

p. 202. 

8 . We glory in tribulations also , ver. 8 . Tribu¬ 
lations—subjectively, sorrows; and, taken together, 
the cross which the Christian must bear after His 
Saviour—are not only the ordained way to glory, but 
also the means of promoting glory. For believers 
shall attain not merely the glory of the Adamic para¬ 
dise, but rather the higher glory of Christ's para¬ 
dise ; and this they reach because they are similarly 
situated, and become like Him in death as in life. 
The Cross effects the enriched and established con¬ 
summation. 

4. The glorying of Christians is their joyous tes¬ 
timony of a blessed experience—the personal shape 
which the gospel takes. It is always conditioned ac¬ 
cording to its changing forms by a fundamental form 
of salvation; that is, established on the glory of God 
and Christ, in opposition to all the forms and dis¬ 
guises of self-glory. 

5. The sorites, tribulation toorketh constancy , Ac. 
(vers. 8-5), represents tribulation also as a spiritual 
experience. Therefore a merely external suffering, 
such as any body may have, is not meant thereby, 
but the cross as a consequence of Christian faith. 
Faith leads into tribulation, because, as peace with 
God, it leads into conflict with the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness, and also with sin in ourselves, because it en¬ 
dows the ordinary suffering of this life with a spirit¬ 
ual character. Such a bearing of the cross looks to 
constancy , or steadfastness (passive paiientia has 
active pattentia as a result); steadfastness reaches 
its preliminary issue, as well as its final issue, in 
approval (experience); approval converts hope to 
confident assurance , which cannot deceive, because 
it is itself the prophecy of approaching glory. The 
Apostle's sorites describes a chain of blessed expe¬ 
riences, which cannot be broken unless the first links 
to approval are rendered brittle by insincerity, but 
whose strength increases from link to link to that 
unconquerable assurance of hope. 

6 . The elder dogmatics, especially the Reformed, 
have made prominent the doctrine of approval and 
perseverance in grace; or, what is the same, the 
doctrine of sealing. They made sealing follow jus¬ 
tification. If this great truth had been carefiilly 
guarded, the controversy between the Lutheran and 
Reformed theology, as to whether a pardoned person 
can fall from grace, could have been regarded as a 
mere question of words, to be solved by the further 
inquiry as to whether the question concerns Chris¬ 
tians before, or after, they are sealed. The heart's 
experience of justification must be put to proof, in 
which it becomes the historically established expe¬ 
rience of life. Steadfastness in such proofs results 
Siwardly in sealing by the Holy Spirit (2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Rev. vii. 8 : ix. 4; Eph. i. 18; iv. 80), and out¬ 
wardly in the establishment of the Christian in tho 
dbarteter of his new nature (dotupy). The nomen 


et omen indelebile of baptism, confirmation, and 
nation, becomes the real character indelebilis only 
by approval, or sealing. This is ethically connected 
with the fact that, by the test of tribulation and stead¬ 
fastness, a purifying process has taken place, by 
which a separation of the most combustible material 
has been effected. 

7. The way which Christians pursue with Christ 
goes downward, according to appearance, and often 
according to feeling; but it goes upward, according 
to internal operation and experience. This occurs 
in a threefold relation: ( 1 .) Since all the high stand¬ 
points of worldly consciousness are without support, 
the Christian's position in the fellowship of Christ, 
who is above, is established as his second nature. 
( 2 .) The persevering fellowship in the historical igno¬ 
miny of Christ, is fellowship in the historical honor 
which shall be received in the harvest of the world. 
( 8 .) There is forming a dynamical nature of light 
and heat of the inner man, which, by its impulsive 
and sustaining power, as well as by the still stronger 
upward attraction, ascends to the kingdom of glory. 

8 . The experience of the love of God in Christ 
for us is changed, with its joy, into pare reciprocal 
love; and from the complete life of love of this 
new birth there arises pure salvation, which, in this 
world, is divided into hope and patience. See chap, 
viii. 24, 25 ; 1 John iii. 

9. As the Holy Spirit caused the birth of Christ, 
so does He cause the new birth of Christians; ver. 5. 

10 . The contemplation of the love of God for ua, 
which was revealed in the death of Jesus, in His 
dying for us fver. 8 ), remains the ground of the Ufs 
of love of believers . See Philippi, p. 166. On the 
vnlq, see Meyer, p. 150. [P. 189 f., fourth edition. 
Meyer maintains here that in all the passages which 
treat of the object of the death of Christ (as Luke 
xxii. 19, 20 ; Rom. viii. 82; xiv. 15, Ac.), the prep¬ 
ositions vnlq and mqi mean in commoaum , for tht 
benefit of and must not be confounded with dvri, 
loco , instead of which Paul never uses (but Christ 
Himself uses it, Matt. xx. 28, doTrcu rrv spuxyv 
ainov XiftQov dvri nollvw, comp. Mark x. 45, 
Xvroov dvri noXXwv) ; but that Paul nevertheless 
teaches a satisfactio vicaria , by representing Christ's 
death as a propitiatory sin-offering, Rom. iii. 28; 
Eph. v. 2 , Ac.—P. S.] 

11. After the Apostle has represented the sorites 
of the Christian's subjective certainty of salvation 
(vers. 1-5), he makes a sorites of his objective cer¬ 
tainty of salvation (vers. 6 - 11 ). The thesis from 
which he proceeds is the fact that, among men, there 
is scarcely one who will die for a righteous man, 
though perhaps one would die for the good man (see 
the Exeg. Notes ; comp. Tholuck, p. 208). The sen¬ 
tence must be enlarged by the farther definition: 
No one would die for the ungodly, or for his enemy; 
but God has performed this miracle of love in the 
death of Christ. For Christ died for ns when w* 
were, in a negative view, incapable, and, in a pod 
tive view, even ungodly. Therefore the objective 
certainty of salvation is established in the following 
conclusions: ( 1 .) We were sinners, debtors, foi 
whom Christ died; much more shall we, since we 
are justified and reconciled, be preserved from the 
wrath to come. ( 2 .) The death of the Son of God 
has overcome our enmity, and reconciled us; much 
more shall His life perfectly redeem ns as reconciled 
until the consummation. ( 8 .) Since we have ob 
tained reconciliation, we are bappy even now in the 
triumphant joy that God is our God. 
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It. On the difference between the iXcurpoq and 
the xarouUo^, see the Exeg. Notes [p. 1661. 

[Bishop Horsley (Seim, on Rom. iv. 26) on the 
atonement and reconciliation: “ Those who speak 
of the wrath of God as appeased by Christ’s suffer¬ 
ings speak, it most be confessed, a figurative lan¬ 
guage. The Scriptures speak figuratively when they 
ascribe wrath to God. The Divine nature is insus¬ 
ceptible of the perturbations of passion, and, when 
it is said that God is angry, it is a figure, which 
conveys this useful warning to mankind, that God 
will be determined by His wisdom, and by His 
providential care of His creation, to deal with the 
wicked, as a prince in anger deals with rebellious 
subjects. It is an extension of the figure when it 
is said that God’s wrath is appeased by the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ. It is not to be supposed that the 
sins of men excite in God an appetite of vengeance, 
which could not be diverted from its purpose of 
punishment till it had found its gratification in the 
sufferings of a righteous person. This, indeed, 
were a view of our redemption founded on a false 
and unworthy notion of the Divine character. But 
nothing hinders but that the sufferings of Christ, 
which could only, in a figurative sense, be an ap¬ 
peasement or satisfaction of God’s wrath, might to, 
in the most literal meaning of the words, a satisfac¬ 
tion to His justice. It is easy to understand that 
the interests of God’s government, the peace and 
order of the great kingdom, over which He rules 
the whole world of moral agents, might require 
that His disapprobation of sin should be solemnly 
declared and testified in His manner of forgiving 
it It is easy to understand that the exaction of 
vicarious sufferings on the part of Him, who under¬ 
took to be the intercessor for a rebellious race, 
amounted to such a declaration. These sufferings, 
by which the end of punishment might be answered, 
being once sustained, it is easy to perceive that the 
same principle of wisdom, the same providential 
care of His creation, which must have determined 
the Deity to inflict punishment, had no atonement 
been made, would now determine Him to spare. 
Thus, to speak figuratively, His anger was ap¬ 
peased ; but His justice was literally satisfied, and 
Che sins of men, no longer calling for punishment, 
when the ends of punishment were secured, were 
literally expiated. The person sustaining the suf- 
erings, in consideration of which the guilit of others 
may, consistently with the principles of good policy, 
be remitted, was, in the literal sense of the word— 
so literally, as no other victim ever was—a sacrifice, 
and His blood shed for the remission of sin was 
literally the matter of expiation.”] 

18. This section contains, in narrow compass, a 
•ketch of the whole development of Christian salvo* 
(ion, in which its prinApial perfection* is made 
emphatic at the beginning as well as at the conclu¬ 
sion, in order that the peripherieal imperfection of 
the state of faith in this world may not be regarded 
In an Ebionitie way as a principial one. We must 
observe that, in Rom. viil, this designation is further 
elaborated under a new point of view, and that there, 
too, the subjective and objective certainty of salvation 
•an be dfetmguished. 

14. The idea of the real worship of God reap- 

• (Panelmui VoUkemmenkeit, perfection as a princi¬ 
ple. The word principial (from principivm ), in the sense 
•f initial, elemental y, fw%dammtal, though now obsolete. 
Is need by Baoon. In German, the word is almost in dis¬ 
posable.-P. A] 


pears definitely here in the beginning as well as a* 
the end of the seotion. 


HOMTLETIGAL ATO PRACTICAL. 

The fruits of the righteousness of faith. They 
are: 1 . Peace with God through our Lord Jecnt 
Christ (ver. 1 ); 2 . Hope of future glory in the 
tribulations of the present time (vers. 2 - 6 ); 8 . Con¬ 
fidence of salvation established on the love of God 
for us as made known in the propitiatory death of 
Christ (vers. 6 - 11 ).—Peace with God: 1. In what 
does it constat? 2 . By whom do we obtain it? 
(ver. 1).— 1 The peace of heart with God is the source 
of all other peace: 1. In homes; 2. In churches; 
8 . In nations.—By Christ we have obtained access 
to the grace of j unification. In this are comprised: 
1. A strong consolation (we are no more rejected 
from God’s face; the door is opened; we can come 
in); 2. A serious admonition (we should not disre¬ 
gard this access, but make use of it; and 8 . We 
should often come with all our burdens.).—In what 
should and can we glory as Christians ? 1 . In the 

future glory which God shall give; 2. But also in 
the tribulations which He sends us (vers. 2-6); 
8 . In God Himself as our God.—Why should we, as 
Christians, glory also in tribulations ? Because we 
know: 1. That tribulation worketh patience (endur¬ 
ance) : 2. Patience (endurance) worketh experience 
(strictly, approval); comp. 2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 18; 
James i. 8 ); 8 . Experience (approval) worketh 
hope; and 4. Hope maketh not ashamed (vers. 
2-61—Why does Christian hope prevent shame? 
1 . Because it is not a false hope; but, 2 . It has its 
ground in the love of God, which is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us 
(ver. 6 ).—In what respect does God commend (prove) 
His love toward us? 1 . In Christ’s dying at the 
appointed time for us; 2 . But still more in His 
dying for us when we were yet sinners (vers. 6 - 8 ).— 
It is noble to die for a benefactor, but it is divine 
to die for evil-doers (ver. 7).—The importance of 
Christ’s life and death for men: 1 . His death brings 
reconciliation when we are enemies; 2 . His life 
brings salvation when we are reconciled (vers. 9-11). 
—Christ’s life our salvation (ver. 10).—Salvation by 
the life of Christ is necessary for Christians of the 
present time.—Let us speak of Christ’s death, but 
let us also speak continually of His life (ver. 10 ). 

Luthir : One has experience when he has been 
well tempted, and can therefore speak of it as hav¬ 
ing been in it himself (ver. 4).—God is our God, and 
we are His people, and we have all good things in 
common from Him and with Him, in all confidence 
(ver. 11 ). 

Stark* : Ver. 2. Future glory is connected with 
justification by an indissoluble chain; chap, viil 18, 
80, 82.—Ver. 2. Nothing can make so happy as 
the hope of the incorruptible, undefiled, and imper¬ 
ishable inheritance which is reserved in heaven; 
1 Peter i 4.—Ver. 6 . He who has the Holy Spirit, 
is the only one who is certain that God’s love is shed 
abroad in bis heart.—Ver. 10. The death of Christ 
is the principal agency toward our reconciliation; 
but His resurrection is the seal and assurance that 
we are truly reconciled to God.—Ver. 10. Christ’fl 
resurrection is the ark of life and royal city of our 
salvation.—Ver. 11 . No one can glory in God but 
he who has Christ; for He is the way by which w« 
come to the enjoyment of God; John xiv. 6 . He, 
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therefore, who does not have Him, is also without 1 
God in the world, Eph. ii. 12. —Heduvger : To be I 
certain of the forgiveness of sin, is the fountain of 
all joy and consolation (ver. 1).—Beware of the 
hypocrite’s hope, which destroys! The believer 
dings to God’s love in Christ as an anchor to the 
rock; Heb. vi. 19. Would to God we understood 
this wall! If we did, nothing could grieve and 
P fflict us (ver. 5).—A Christian must regard the suf- 
] fering of Christ not only as a mirror of wrath, but 
^ also as a mirror of love (ver. 8).—What a glory! 
God’s child, and in good favor with Him! How in¬ 
comprehensible, how glorious, and how blessed! 
(ver. 11).— Cramer: If we are justified by faith, 
we have free access to God, so that we do not need 
any patron or saint to prepare the way for us (ver. 
2).—The suffering of Christians is their glory; for 
they suffer without guilt, and for Christ’s glory (ver. 
8 ).—Osiandsr : The cross and tribulation make us 
humble and patient; they are therefore the most 
precious gems and best ornament of the children of 
God (ver. 8).— Nova BibL Tub .; Oh, how blessed 
is the cross! Though it pain the flesh, it brings 
eternal good. We are better purified by it, than 
gold is by fire; our hope is strengthened, and the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart (ver. 6).— 
Love is rare among men, yet there are remarkable 
examples of some who have given up their lives for 
their fellow-citizens and brethren. But there is no 
comparison between all this and the love of Christ 
(yer. 7).—Who would not love in return a God so 
foil of love, and prefer fellowship with Him to that 
of all others ? (ver. 10). 

Gerlaoh : Justification by faith not only gives 
free access to God’s grace at the present time, but 
it also confers the certainty of future glory (ver. 2). 
—In justification the believer receives the first germ 
of the whole new life. But since the germ grows 
into a tree, and the tree ever becomes more firmly 
rooted amid storms, all that the believer had at the 
beginning is renewed and established at every new 
stage of trial (ver. 6).—Since God has performed for 
sinners and enemies the greatest service, He will cer¬ 
tainly not leave unfinished for the recfmciled and 
righteous the much smaller remaining part of His 
work (ver. 9).—The Apostle begins to indicate here 
what he treats more at length in chap. vi.: Faith so 
transposes us into Christ, that His life, death, resur¬ 
rection, and glory, become ours. Each circumstance 
from His history becomes the history of mankind 
believing in Him, as well as of each individual be¬ 
liever (ver. 10). 

Li8C0: The saving fruits of the righteousness 
acquired by faith in Jesus Christ (vers. 1-11).—The 
fruit of this righteousness (vers. 1-5).—The most 
certain sign of the love of God toward us just men¬ 
tioned, is the redemption made by Christ (vers. 6-8). 
—The blessed result of this love of God and Christ, 
b the certain hope of the eternal duration of this 
love, and, finally, of our attainment of glory (vers. 
9-11). 

Hkubnkr: Paul here strikes the note of the 
triumphal song of the justified. Listen: His read¬ 
ers should participate in his joy ; we are reconciled, 
we are pardoned.—Without justification, there is no 
joy, no love, no happiness in life ; without it, noth¬ 
ing can make us happy—nc'ther nature, nor the love 
of men (ver. 1).—Grace is prepared, and offered to 
all. Many accept it, but all do not remain steadfast 
|yer. 21—He on whom God has placed many bur- 
tens, has much entrusted to him; God has made 


him an object of distinction. Therefore, the high* 
and more joyous the Christian’s spirit is in suffer 
Ing, the greater will be the increase of his joy and 
strength in conflict (ver. 8).—What influence does 
suffering exert on the Christian? (ver. 81—Th« 
saerei hope of the Christian maketh not ashamed; 
it is holy in its object and ground.—Faith in the 
love of God is the ground of all hope (ver. 5).—The 
helplessness of the unimproved heart is followed by 
the saddest results of sin; just as severe sickness is 
succeeded by weakness (ver. 6).—God’s holy lore 
of His enemies (ver. 8).—The greatest misery of a 
created being, is, to bear the wrath of God (ver. 9). 
—God’s love of us is a prevenient love (ver. 10).— 
Christ’s life is die ground of our salvation (ver. 10). 

Brsssr : The salvation of those .who are justi¬ 
fied by faith. It is: I. A present salvation ; 2. Also 
a foture one (vers. 1-11).—Tribulation is praisewor¬ 
thy, because the evergreen of hope is sprinkled with 
the tears of tribulation (vers. 8-6).—God’s wrath b 
not human; God is love, and Divine wrath is con¬ 
nected with the love which takes no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but is an ardent, compassionate 
desire to save the sinner. Reconciliation is the exe¬ 
cution of this loving determination of God by means 
of the atonement through the death of His Son (ver. 
10).—God unites in the Church with pardoned sin¬ 
ners—who have faith in Jesus, and glory in God aa 
their God—more intimately and gloriously than in 
Paradise with innocent man (ver. 11). 

Schleiermacher, on vers. 7, 8: The death of 
Christ b the highest glorification of God’s love toward 
us. 1. God imposed death on our Redeemer as the 
most perfect proof of obedience; 2. Many are jus 
tilled by this obedience. 

Spener: 1. The fruits of justification: (a.) 
Peace; (b.) Access to God; (e.) The joy of future 
hope; (<L) Victory in tribulation and the cross; 
(a) The gift of the Holy Ghost. 2. The causes of 
justification (vers. 1-11). 

[Burkitt: One grace generates and begets an¬ 
other ; graces have a generation one from another, 
though they all have one generation from the Spirit 
of God.—He that does not seek reconciliation with 
God, is an enemy of his soul; and he that rqjoicea 
not in that reconciliation, is an enemy to his own 
comfort.— Logan (sermon on Jesus Christ Dying 
for Sinners , Rom. v. 7, 8) : The greatest trial and 
exercise of virtue is when an innocent man submits 
to the imputation of a crime, that others may be free 
from the punishment. This Christ did. He was be¬ 
trayed like an impostor by one of His own disciples, 
apprehended like a robber by a band of soldiers, led 
like a malefactor through the streets of Jerusalem, 
nailed like a murderer to the accursed tree, and, in 
the sight of all Israel, died the death of a traitor and 
a slave, that he might atone for the real guilt of 
men.— Comp . Comm.: He that puts himself to the 
charge of purchasing our salvation, will not decline 
the trouble of applying it— Hodge : As the love of 
God in the gift of His Son, and the love of Christ in 
dying for us, are the peculiar characteristics of the 
gospel, no one can be a true Christian on whom 
these truths do not exert a governing influence.— 
Annot. Paragraph Bible: God establishes His lore 
toward man by demonstration; it is a love, worthy 
of Himself, and which none but Himself can feel. 

Comp. Chrysostom, De Gloria in Tribulation 
ibus ; Archbishop Usher, Four Sermons, Works, 
vol. xiii. 226 ; John Howe, Influence of Hope, Works, 
vol. vi. 277 : Bishop Mant. The Love of God the 
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Motive to Man's Salvation, Sermons, toL i. lift; 
Jonathan Edwards, Men naturally God's Enemies, 
Works, vol ii. 180.— On the Section vers. 1-5, gee 
Hath. Hornes, The Bracelet of Pearl of Sanctify¬ 
ing Graces, Works, 207 ; Richard Baxter, Short 


Meditations, Works, voL xviii. 508; C. Simeon 
Benefits arising from a Justifying Faith, Works 
to), xy. 116 ; J. Morgan, The Hidden life Die 
closed in Bom. v. 1-5, an Exposition, Belfast! 1856 
—J. F. H.] 


SECOND DIVISION. 

BtN AND GRACE IN THEIR SECOND ANTITHESIS (AS IN THEIR SECOND POTENCY)* 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NATURAL EFFECTS IN HUMAN NATURE, AND IN NATURE IN 
GENERAL. THE SINFUL (IRRUPTION OF THE WORLD, PROCEEDING FROM ADAM, 
AND INHERITED IN COMMON BT ALL MEN, AND THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS THE 
INWARD LIVING PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW BIRTH TO NEW LIFE IN INDIVIDUAL 
BELIEVERS, IN ALL MANKIND, AND IN THE WHOLE CREATED WORLD. (THE 
PRINCIPLE OF DEATH IN SIN, AND THE PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW LIFE ; AS 
WELL AS THE GLORIFICATION OF THE NEW LIFE, AND OF ALL NATURE, IN 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.) 


Chapters V. 12-VHL 89. 

First Section.— Adam's sin as the powerful principle of death, and God's grace in Christ as the men 
powerful principle of the new life in the nature of individual men, and in mankind collectively. 
The law as the direct medium of the complete manifestation of sin for the indirect mediation of ms 
completed and glorious revelation of grace. 


Chap. V. 12-21. 



world: but sin is not imputed when there is no law [where the law is not], 

14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned [those that sinned not]* after the similitude [likeness] of Adam’s trans¬ 
gression, who is the figure [a type] of him that was to come [the coming one, 

16 <• «n the Beoond Ada&J. But not as the offence [fall, transgression], 4 so also is the 
free gift: for it through the offence [transgression] of [the] one [the] many 
be dead [died], much more [did]* the grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man [the gift by the grace of the one man], Jesus Christ, hath 

16 abounded [abound] unto [the] many. And not as it was \oma it teas] by [the] 
one that Burned,* so [oma so] is the gift: for the judgment was [came j by 
[$*, of] one (/all) to condemnation, but the free gift is [came\ of many 
offences [falls, transgressions] unto justification [dsxcutopa, sentence of acquittal, 

17 righteous decree, or, righteous act]. For if by one man’s offence [by one trans¬ 
gression, or, by the transgression of the one] T death reigned by [through the] 
one; much more they which [who] receive [the] abundance of [theT grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by [the] one, Jesus Christ.) 

18 [omit parenthesis.] Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification ox life [So then, as through the transgression 
of one, or, one transgression, it came upon all men to condemnation; so also 
through the dixcucoparog, righteous act of one, or, one righteous act, it came 

18 upon all men unto justification of life].* For as by one man’s disobedience 
[throng! the disobedience^ of the one man] [the] many were made [consti¬ 
tuted]* sinners, so [also, ovreog xat] by the obedience of [the] one shall [the] 

10 many be made [constituted] righteous. Moreover the law entered [came in 
’ that the offence [transgression] might abound [multiply]. But where 
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21 sin abounded [multiplied], grace did much more [exceedingly] 11 abound: Hud 
as sin hath M hath] reigned unto [&, in] death, even so [so also] might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by [through] Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

TEXTUAL. 


1 Ter. 12.—['O Nrtrcc (Rec.) is found in fic. B. 0. K. L, some versions and fethersj is adopted by Lacfcmas^ 
Miftr, Wordsworth, and Laoge. Tischendorf and Alford omit it, on the authority of D. E. F. O., and many fathers 
Alford oonsiders it a marginal gloss, to define the subject of 3iftA0«r. But the external authority for it is ■»*<*»»»* 
to o r eroome the doubt arising from the variation in position found in some authorities, especially as the omission may 
have readily arisen from the transcriber's mistaking -ovc, which preoedes, for the dose of the word he was about te 
write: •roe (Meyer). 

* Ter. 13.— [On (he parenthesis qf the X. V. This is to be omitted; for, although it might be a help to the ordinary 
reader, It is inserted on the view that ver. 18 is strictly resumptive, which is not in accordance with Lange's exe- 

E iis. Even were it the ease. vers. 18-17 comprise an argument so important, that it does not deserve the subordination 
plied In a parenthesis. The E. V. is frequently unfortunate in this regard: e. g.. Gal. i. 7, where the very theme of 
the Epistle is put in parenthesis. 

* Year. 14.—[Some cursives and fothers omit fift. This probably arose from a wish to make this verse correspond 
with ver. 12, the meaning of which was misunderstood. There is no question as to the correctness of its insertion.—The 
pluperfect of the E. V. Is to be changed to the simple past: sinned, as a more oorreot rendering of the aorist participle. 
The other emendations are not absolutely necessary, but are offered as more literal, and perhaps preferable for other 
reasons. 

4 Ter. 15.—[The word wapd* rm/ia, occurring five times in this section, is rendered offence in the E. V.; by the 
Amer. Bible Union: trespass. Both are etymologically oorreot, but more modern usage oompela us to reject offence. 
Trespass would be preferable to transgression, on the ground that w «pd0«<rif (ver. 14) must also be rendered by the 
latter word: yet trespass has at present a technical meaning, which is legal, transgression being more theological. The 
very slight distinction between wapafiatnt and vapdvrwpa is sufficiently implied in the clauses where the words occur. 
Lange renders the latter: SflndeirfaU, fall, to distinguish it from irapmfUovt, Uebertretung, ver. 14. 

• Ver. 1ft.—[The aorist, iwtpiootvotv, is to be rendered dxd abound, and the auxiliary did plaoed after mmch 
more, as Indicating more plainly that much more is rather quantitative than logioaL—The articles are unfortunately 
omitted throughout in the E. V.; the one, the many, express the definiteness of the Greek. 

* Ter. 16.—[Lange adopts the reading dpapnjparoc (D. E. F. G., some fathers, cursives, and versions, Gries- 
bach), urging that it is required as au antithesis to rapatrrsu^rsr. Bnt this is the very reason for deeming it a 
gloss. *Ajt apr Ay error is found in fit. A. B. 0. K. L., adopted by Tischendorf; Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. 


Wordsworth. It is a question which is oorreot, but Meyer’s explanation is most satisfactory. He considers the former 
reading the original one, “ because thus the origin of the other variations are very naturally explained. For more defi¬ 
nite description the article was added by some (D. E.); by others, to was changed Into Mt. But sinoe, at all events, 
the sense was the same as rf rod tot *. (ver. 1ft), this was at first added as a parallel passage, and then received into 
the text.” 


Lange supplies wapdwmiia and ftueousfsa. On all the points, see Exeg. Notes. 

* Ter. 19.—[So Amer. Bible Union. Lange: herausgestelU. The rendering given above Is oorreot; any dogmatic 
questions that nriso cannot th<« 

19 Ver. 20.—[ HaptifftAfttv, only Gal. iL 4; there, in malam partem. The above rendering is literal and 
exact. Lange translates: come in between. See Xaseg. Notes. 

11 Ver. 20.—[Alford sugge s t s that words compounded with v*4p have a superlative, not a comparative forte.—As 
change it the first verb in English is to indicate that two different words are used in Greek.—BJ 

[The follow'ng is the Greek text of this section, in parallelistio arrangement, from Forbes: 


12 . 


13. 


’’Ovno 8t* Jvftc dv0p4*ov 

if ifiogria tie tor mtyfiov turifXSty, 
k*L fttd rft* ifMoriaf ft Stotroe, 
cal ofowc lit nirrat arbp&wovt ft Mntm bftiw, 
^ firm ftpopror* 


*XP\ ydp ftfMJgria fr ftv jcArpy, 

afiagna Si ovc ftAAoyctrat pi) orroc vopov* 


I ffuipna 64 owe SAAoyctrat pi) orroc ripov' 
dAAd ifiaoikswnr ft ftbaroc awft 'Atip p^pt 1 
ml ftri roty fib ipapr^rarrac hi ry ftfiou&ftan 

0( ft* done rhroc tov phAorroc. 

D S Points of disparity in the comparison 
D{ stated in vers. lft, 18, 17. 


rft* wapafiloem 'Akp* 


16. 


Justifloation. 


f'Apa o by hc 3*’ ftftc tapafniparoc 
■ ^ tit tirrac ardpftrovc tit KardxptftM, 
ovnoc koX 3i* ftftc ftmuoparoc 

tit firr« SvOpuwove tie iucaWtr £«oftr 


{ wrwip yip did rft* irapairoftt tov dvft* drfpwwsv 
dfiaprwAoi KartoTwqoer oi voAAo t, 
ovrmt ml M rft* « f omy tov ftftc 
ihatoi mrmTa6fmmu oi voAAoi. 

(Viftoe Si wapcurijAffcv, 
m. j Ira wAeovdurn t ft vap&srmpa* 

B \ oft Si brXebvaotv ft ipapria, 

\vwtpcrtpio<rtwrtv ft j(ftHCi 

(to Sunrtp ifiaoiKtvotr ft dpeprta 
h ry hriry, 

•few* ical ft ^dpt e ftacnksvoy M timiiwrg 
tit ^wftr auirtor 

did *ltOOV XpiOTOV TOV Kvpfov ftfiMV.—P. S.] 
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EXEGBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

|8pboal Lxmimi on Chap. V. 12-21.—8. J. Batjh- 
•ABTtff Dt imputation* pecoati Adamitici poeteris faeta y 
*742. 8. Schott, Opuscuuu i. p. SIS aqq. 0. F. 8chmid, 
Ueber Rdm. V. 12/, inthe TVbing. Zeitichri/l for 1830, 
No. IV. p. 161 ff. (A very able and sound discussion. 
Comp, the same author's BtbL Thcoiogi4 des N. T. t toL ii. 
pip. 256-162.) Rich. Roths (died 1868), Newer Vertueh einer 
Auslegtmg aer Paulin. Stiue Bl ha. V. 12-21, Wittenberg, 
1836. (A masterpieoe of exegetioal acuteness and finesse.) 
1. Can. K. v. HorMAMH, Dtr Schriflbeweu , 2d ed., N6rd- 
Ungen, 1857, voL L pp. 524-541. Jut. MOllbb, Chrisll. 
Lekre von der 89/ndt, vol. ii. p. 407 ff., 472 ft, 3d Gterm. ed., 
1848. H. Bwaxj>, Adam und Chrittiu, Rdm. V. 12-21, in 
Us Jahrbteher Mr bibL Wisunschaft, ii. p. 166 ff. Timo¬ 
thy Dwight (of Tale College), Princeton Exegesis. A Re- 
fie«e of Dr. Modge's Commentary on Romans V. 12-10, In 
the New Englander lor July, 1868, pp. 561-603. (Polemical 
against Hodge). A. StOltiho, BetirSgt our Exegese der Pass- 
tin. Briefc, Oott., I860, pp. 1-42. Riichh, Olshausbh. Tho- 
luck, Stuart, Hodob. and Forbib, are most fall, thouUi 
widely divergent. In the exposition of this passage, which 
many regard as the most difficult in the whole Bible.—P. 8.] 


[Introductory Remarks. —This section is diffi¬ 
cult in proportion to its depth, grandeur, and world- 
historical comprehensiveness. Only a mind of the 
very highest order—to say nothing of inspiration— 
could conceive such vast thoughts, and compress 
them within so few words. The beginning, the mid¬ 
dle, and the end of history, are here brought to¬ 
gether in their representative moral powers and prin¬ 
ciples. Paul deals with religious truths and facts, 
which are much broader ana deeper than the after¬ 
thoughts of our logic and theology, and cannot be 
squeezed into the narrow limits of particular schools 
and schemes. The exegesis of this part of the Ro¬ 
mans began in earnest with Angustine, in his contest 
with the Pelagian heresy; it was resumed in the 
Reformation period, and carried further, philologi- 
cally and doctrinally, in the present century, but 
is by no means exhausted, and puts exegetical skill 
again and again to the severest test. Every line 
bears the marks of theological controversy about 
original sin, free agency, imputation, limited atone¬ 
ment, universal salvation, and other questions which 
will occupy the human mind to the end of the world. 
The section is not a mere episode, but a progress in 
the argument from the doctrine of justification to 
the broader doctrine of a life-union of the believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for the doctrine 
of sanctification, in chap, vi., and glorification, in 
chap, viii Like a skilful physician, the Apostle 
goes not only to the root and fountain-head of the 
evil,* but also to the root and fountain head of 
the cure. In bold antithetical contrasts, and on the 
basis of a vital, organic union of humanity, both in 
the order of fallen nature and the order of redeeming 
grace, be presents the history of the fall by the first, 
and the redemption by the second Adam. Adam and 
Christ are the two representative heads of the whole 
race, the one the natural, the other the supernatural: 
from the one, the power of sin and the power of death 
have proceeded upon all men through their participa¬ 
tion in bis fisll; from the other, righteousness and life 
have come upon all on condition of faith, or a living 
apprehension of Christ. But the gain by the redemp¬ 
tion greatly surpasses the loss by the fall The main 
■tress lies on the idea of life in its progress from 
Christ to the believer. The same parallelism be- 


• r Aj Ohryaoetom remarks in the beginning of bis tenth 
Homily on Homans, Optra, tom. lx P. 519, ed. Montfauoon, 
hot be omits the positive part, whioh is more important.— 

* 8.1 


tween the first and second Adam, but with oxdusivi 
reference to the contrast of death and the resur: ec 
tion, occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 46-48, which 
should be kept in view. It is impossible to under 
stand this section from the standpoint of a mechanic 
cal and atomistic conception of humanity and of sin, 
such as Pelagianism and cognate systems maintain. 
On the surface, all things appear separate and iso 
lated; in the hidden roots, they are united. It is 
characteristic of all deep thinking, to go back to 
principles and general ideas. Pad evidently views 
the human race as an organic unit. Adam and 
Christ sustain to it a central and universal relation, 
similar to that which the fountain sustains to ths 
river, or the root to the tree and its branches. 
Adam was not merely an individual, bat the natu¬ 
ral head of the human family, and his transgression 
was not an isolated act, but affected the whole race 
which sprung from his loins; iust as the character 
of the tree will determine the character of its 
branches and fruits. So it is with Christ. He calls 
himself emphatically the (not a) Son of Man, the 
universal, normal, absolute Man, the representative 
head of regenerate humanity, which is from heaven, 
heavenly, as Adam’s fallen humanity is “of the 
earth, earthy ” (1 Cor. xv. 47, 48). Both were tried 
and tempted by the devil, the one in the garden of 
innocence, the other in the desert; but the one suc¬ 
cumbed, and dragged his posterity into the rain of 
the fall; while the other conquered, and became the 
author of righteousness and life to all who embrace 
Him. Christ has gained far more for ns than Adam 
lost—namely, eternal reunion with God, in the place 
of the temporary union of untried innocence. The 
resurrection of humanity in Christ is the glorious 
solution of the dark tragedy of the disastrous fall 
of humanity in Adam. In view of the greater merit 
of Christ and the paradise in heaven, we may rev¬ 
erently and thankfully rejoice in the guilt of Adam 
and the loss of his paradise on earth—always, of 
course, detesting the blasphemous maxim: Let us 
do evil, that good may come. It is God’s infinite 
wisdom and mercy alone which overrule the wrath 
of man for His own glory.—P. 8.] 

Meyer inscribes this section: The drawing of a 
parallel between salvation in Christ and the ruin 
produced by Adam. But this does not do justice to 
the context of the section. Tholuck adopts Bengel’s 
view: “ Respicit totam iractaRonem superiorem , ex 
qua hoe injert apostolus , non tam digressionem fa- 
dens quam regressum de peccato el de justitia .” 
[Bengel continues: “ In imitation of Paul’s method, 
we should treat first of actual sin (chaps. i.-iii«), and 
then go back to the source in which sin originated.” 
Philippi also regards this section as a comparative 
or contrastive retrospect and comprehensive conclu¬ 
sion; De Wette and Rothe as an episode.—P. 8.] 
We differ from all these, and refer to our division 
of the Epistle, and to the superscription here. 

1 . The principle of sin and death become imma¬ 
nent (hereditary) in humanity (vers. 12-14). 

2 . The opposing principle of the gift of grace 
and of the new life made immanent (spiritually he¬ 
reditary) in humanity (vers. 15-19). 

8 . The cooperation of the law for the finished 
revelation of sin and for the communication of the 
finished revelation of the grace of justification (ver& 
20 , 21 ). 

1 . Arrangement of the first paragraph, vers 
12-14. 

(a.) Sin and death proceeding from Adam’t 
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trayd^aosQ upon all under the form of an ethical 
appropriation bj all (ver. 12). 

(b.) Death aa revealer of the improperly appre¬ 
hended sin, from Adam to Moses, or to the law (not 
by the law, vers. 18, 14). 

2. The second paragraph, vers. 15-19. 

(a.) The actually manifested contrast in the 
effects of the two principles, (oo.) The contrast be¬ 
tween the natural and actual effects, according to 
their quantitative extension to persons; or the con¬ 
trast in its personal relation (ver. 15). (66.) The 
contrast between the positive effects, according to 
the qualitative intensity of judgment and justifica¬ 
tion ; or, the contrast in it$ essential relation (ver. 
15 ). 

(6). The contrast in the potential and prospec¬ 
tive effects of the two principles, (oa.) The con¬ 
trast between the enslavemment of all personal life 
by impersonal (merely personified) death, aud the 
future glory of the pardoned, immortal, and reign¬ 
ing personalities in the new life (ver. 17,'at the same 
time a proof for ver. 16). (66.) The contrast in all 
its ideal magnitude: One condemnation came upon 
all men, because of the power of the fall of one 
man; so, by the righteousness of one, can all men 
attain to the justification of life (that is, not merely 
of faith, ver. 18). 

(c.) The contrast in the final effects disclosed by 
the gospel By the effect of one man’s disobedience, 
the many are represented in the light of the gospel 
as sinners exposed to the judgment; finally, by the 
obedience of one, the many are to be represented as 
righteous in the judgment (ver. 19). 

8. Third paragraph, vers. 20-21. 

The law is designed to effect directly the devel- 
oping process of sin to historical completion, in 
order to effect indirectly that revelation of grace 
which far preponderates over the development of sin 
(vers. 20, 21). 


Fan Piuasin (vans. 12-14). 

The principle of sin and death in humanity. 

Ver. 12. Wherefore [Asa t o D ro 1. RQck- 
ert, Kdllner [Tholuck, Reiche, Stuart], Ac., refer 
6m rotVro to the entire discussion from chap. i. 
17 ;* Rothe, to the previous section, v. 1-11, which 
he claims to treat of holiness; Tholuck, to vers. 11, 
10, 9, Ac.; Meyer, to ver. 11 alone.f We refer it 
merely to IXoifiojutv in the previous verse. The 
verb lanpavtw does not denote, in the New Testa¬ 
ment, a passive reception, but an ethical, religious, 
and moral appropriation; for example, John I 12. 
And this is here the point of comparison between 
vers. 11 and 12. 

Because this point has been overlooked, an in- 
' sredible amount of vexation has been produced in 

* [So also Bengel • 44 Ad tovto refers to the whole of 
the preoeding discussion, from whioh the Apostle draws 
these conclusions, herein making not so mncb a digression 
as a retrogression.” Hodge : 44 The wherefore is to be taken 
as illative, or marking an inference from the whole of the 
previous part of the Epistle, and especially from the pre¬ 
ceding verses.”—P. 8] 

t [Meyer: “ darum, weil wir ndmlich durch Ckristwm 
He Karakkayi und die Qewissheit des ewigen Heils emp- 
fangtn haben, ver. 11.** But Meyer regards ver. 11 as the 
summary of the whole preoeding doctrine of justification 
and salvation. Philippi likewise refers did tovto to ver. 
*1 in snoh a way that It looks at the same time to the whole 
deduction from 1. 17-v. 11. This to us seems to be the most 
Satisfactory connection.—P. 8.] 


reference to the presumed anacolutbon, or ararra 
nodoror [an incomplete sentence, a protasis without 
an apodosis]. Conjectures [concerning the construe 
tion or the apodosis corresponding to money, fifa 
as ]: 

1. According to Calvin, Tholuck, Philippi, and 
others, the conclusion is indicated in the words 
6<; lore xvnof; rov ftiXXor roq, ver. 14. [Meyer also 
regards the clause: “who Is a type of the future 
(Adam),” as a substitute for the apodosis, which was 
swept away by the current of ideas in vers. 18 and 
14.—P. &] 

2. According to Rfickert, Fritzscbe, and De 
Wette [?], Paul dropped the comparison between 
Adam and Christ after enumerating the points of 
analogy, because their dissimilarity occurred to his 
mind (ver. 15). De Wette translates ver. 12: Ther* 
fore (is it) as by one man, Ac. According to Origen, 
Bengel [Rothe], and others, the Apostle designedly 
suppresses the conclusion. [Bengel says simply: 
“Apodosis, variata orations , latet in seq.” is con¬ 
cealed in what follows. But Rothe holds 'that Paul 
designedly omitted the apodosis, to prevent the ille¬ 
gitimate doctrinal inference of a universal salvation. 
See below.—P. S.] 

8. According to Grotius, [E. V., Stuart, Barnes, 
Hodge], Ac., vers. 18-17 are parenthetical; and the 
conclusion follows in ver. 18. [Against this con¬ 
struction may be urged, with Meyer, the unexampled 
length and importance of the supposed parenthesis, 
and that ver. 18 is not so much a reassumption as a 
recapitulation.—P. S.] 

4. According to Clericus, Wol£ and others, the 
conclusion is already in ver. 12, and begins with 
xai ovtoh; [as if this could be synonymous with 
opto) xai, so also , which is impossible.—P. S.]; 
according to Erasmus, Beza, and others, it begins 
with xou 6m [which makes 6m tovto superfluous, 
and sets aside the comparison between Adam and 
Christ—P. S.] 

5. The proper view is the one defended by Hoppe, 
in harmony with [Cocceins] Eisner, and others. 
The apodosis begins as a comparative statement with 
mo mo, since iXaftoftiv xaraXXayrjr 6s atrcov is 
brought over from ver. 11. [In other words, mo my 
introduces the second member of the comparison, 
while the first must be supplied from ver. 11 in this 
way: Therefore (we received and appropriated the 
reconciliation through Christ in the same manner) as 
by one man sin entered into the world, Ac.—P. &] * 

# [This construction is favored, upon the whole, by De 
Wette (who. however, objects to it: “Ergdiut man 
Kara AXa-yi)v ikdfiOfiev Sc* avrov, so weiss mas 
nichl rccht, was man mit der Vergleichung aitfangen soU m y 
Umbreit, Theo. Schott, Wordsworth, Alford, Jowett, Oony. 
beare and Howson. I subjoin Alford’s note in full, though 
I dissent from It: 44 This verse is one of acknowledged dim 
culty. The two questions meeting us directly, are: (1.) 
To what does Ad tovto refer? (2.) «wnrcp, like as, may 
introduce the first member of a comparison, the eeoond 
being to be discovered ; or may introduce the second, the 
first having to be discovered. I shall endeavor to answer 
both questions in connection. I oonoeive Ad rovio to 
refer to that blessed state ol confidence and hope just le- 
I scribed: 4 on this account,’ here meaning, t qum cum ita 
sint: * 4 this state of things, thus brought about, will justify 
the following analogy.’ Thus we must take mnre p , either 
(a) as beginning the comparison, and then supply, 4 so by 
Christ, in His resurrection, came justification into the 
world ; and by justification, Ilfs; * or (0) as concluding the 
comparison, and supply before it, 4 it was,’ or 4 CnfM 
wrought* This latter method seems to mehr the beet. 
For none of the endeavors of commentators to supply tbs 
second limb of the comparison from the following verses 
has succeeded: and we oan hardly suppoee such an elUp* 
sis, when the next following oomparison 'ver. 16) is ratbei 
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Tholuck remarks, that then we do not know exactly 
what to do with the comparison.! But the com¬ 
parison is contained in the already indicated concep¬ 
tion of the ethical appropriation of the principle of 
the reconciliation on one hand, as of the principle 
ef sin and death on the other. The antithesis, more 
fuUy extended, is the following : Jwt toPto iXafto* 
u*r Tt\¥ *araXXay^v f itp w mntartvxafMr — ohjk(q 
hi bos dr&gunov j afia^tia (Is ror xoapov 
*k*jX&tr nai ota rfjs aftagrUts 6 &draros, xai oi'»- 
lo*s 6 &dva tos tk Karras ar&f>omoi>s drfXthr, iq> 
p nartks jjfiagrov. It is very plain that, without 
the conception of Xaf*pdrt*r, the whole of the fol¬ 
lowing antitheses would appear as a series of blind 
natural necessities; see Book of Wisdom L 16; 
ii 24, and the explanation of iq> £, which follows 
below. Rothe thinks that the Apostle’s supposed 
anacoluthon was even premeditated—according to 
the idea of Origen—in order to conceal the doctrine 
of the apocatastasis which might be deduced from 
the protasis. See thereon Tholuck, p. 215. 

[I cannot bring my mind to adopt Dr. Lange’s 
construction, which evades a grammatical difficulty 
only to give room for a more serious logical one, and 
mars the beauty and completeness of the analogy. It 
seems to me that the most natural solution of the 
difficulty is either (1.) to take mamg elliptically: 
44 This is therefore like the case when; ” comp. 
Matt. xxv. 14: wTmQ ydj) arfryutnos, as a man 
going abroad, where toamg neither has, nor neces¬ 
sarily requires, a corresponding oinots (see Textual 
Note in the Amer. edition of Lange on Matthew, p. 
442); Gal iii. 6; 1 Tim. I 8, where xot/hfc, and 
Mark xiii. 84, where <*s is used elliptically; or (2.) 
to assume an intentional anacoluthon (comp. Winer, 
Gramm., p. 527 ffi, on the two kinds of anacolutha, in¬ 
voluntary and intentional). I prefer the latter solu¬ 
tion. The complete antithesis would read thus: 44 As 
(eaamg) by one man (Adam) sin (w dpaoria) en¬ 
tered into the world, and death (6 &ara to?; through 
sin, and thus death extended (di,tjX&tv) to all men, 
inasmuch as all sinned (nuagrov) : so also (otWvtq 
ual) by one man, Jesus Christ, righteousness (j <h- 
ucuoatrrj) entered into the world , and life (fj tottj) 
through righteousness, and thus life shall extend 
(<h#l*t'»<rfTa*) to all men, inasmuch as (on condition 
that) alt shall believe (mart i'<rovra*).” We might 
also supply, after the second 41 righteousness ”: “tn 
order that all, being justified by faith, may be 
saved 1 * Rothe (j>.j51) supplies as the last clause of 
he apodosis: if w ndvrts <?«xouo» narcurta&yaov- 
tou ; Philippi: l<p $ narrts dixaun&qoorrcu. But 
these are unessential differences. The great points 
of comparison are: (1.1 Sin and death, as a prin¬ 
ciple and power, proceeding from Adam ; righteous¬ 
ness and life, as a counteracting and conquering 
principle and power, proceeding from Christ, upon 
the whole human race. (2.) Death passing upon all 
men by participation in the sin of Adam; life pass¬ 
ing upon all men by participation in the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ. But the analogy is not absolute; 
for (1.) the participation in Adam’s sin is universal 
in foot, while the participation in the righteousness 

a weakening than a strengthening the analogy. We have 
•samples for this use of wwvcp in Matt. xxv. 14, and of 
nMf, Gal til. 6”-P. 8.] 

* [This objection was made by Do Wette, from whom 
Tholuck, p. 216, quotes. Meyer calls this explanation 
Dlogloal, because tne universality of Adam’s corruption, 
which Is the prominent idea In ver. 12, has no correspond¬ 
ing parallel In the protasis which is supplied from the pre¬ 
siding verse.— P. 8.1 


of Christ, though this righteousness is equally unb 
versal in power and intention, is limited in fact tc 
believers; in other words, all are sinners, but not 
all are believers; all men are one with Adam, but 
not all are one with Christ (hence the past tense 
nartfTra&ijaav in the case ot the dfia^roiXoL but 
the future sarcurraBijaovrcu in the case of the 
dtxcuofr, ver. 19). (2.) What Christ gained for ns it 
for greater (noXXoi ftaXXov IntqUtotvatr, ver. 15. 
comp. Trjr mqiaatiar rtjs xdqvros, ver. 17, ana 
v7i(g(7i(qieo(votv rj ver. 20) than what was 

lost by Adam. Paul, therefore, in the rush of ideas 
suggested by the parallel, intentionally suspends the 
apodosis, to make first some explanatory and qualify¬ 
ing statements in regard to the difference in the mode, 
extent, and quality of the effects proceeding respeo> 
lively from Adam and Christ, and then, after hinting 
at the second member of the comparison, at the close 
of ver. 14, he brings ont the double parallel of simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity in foil as a conclusion, vers. 
18, 19, and 21. The whole section, as Meyer justly 
remarks, bears the impress of tbe most studied and 
acute premeditation; and this must apply also to 
the apparent grammatical irregularity in the absence 
of the apodosis. Tbe Apostle might have spared 
the commentators a great deal of trouble, if he had, 
according to the ordinary rules of composition, first 
stated the comparison in full, and then given the ex¬ 
planations and qualifications; but such grammatical 
difficulties in tbe Scriptures are generally overruled 
for a profounder investigation and elucidlaton of the 
sense.—P. S.] 

As by one man [wstuq 6* Iros dv&Qto- 
non, “by one man, single and singular in his posi¬ 
tion, and so presented as the ri'nos rov piX *lovroc 
the type of the one greater man;” Webster and 
Wilkinson.—P. S.] Not by hie auUt (Meyer) [<L* 
bos aoTTjGarTos, ver. 16], wnich would by no 
means suit the antithesis: Christ . But rather by 
one man, as the human principle, as the historical 
cause.* The one man is Adam, as representative 
of the first human pair in their unity. The sin of 
Eve (Sir. xxv. 24; 2 Cor. xi. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 14) did 
not fully decide concerning the foture of the human 
race, because Adam was the head. It was with his 
tin that the sin of Eve was consummated as the 
guilt of the first man [and acquired its foil power 
over posterity]. Therefore Adam is meant as the 
head, as the principle, and not merely with regard 
to propagation. [Webster and Wilkinson : “Adam, 
not Eve, is charged with the primal sin. as he re¬ 
ceived the command direct from God, and his sin 
was without excuse. Here, only the guilt of the 
transgression is in view; in 2 Cor. xi. 8 ; 1 Tim. ii 
14, tne mode, instrument, and process.” Bengel 
assigns three reasons for the omission of Eve: (1.) 
Adam had received the commandment; (2.) He waa 
not only the head of his race, bat also of Eve; (8.1 
if Adam had not obeyed his wife, one only would 
have sinned. The omission of the mention of Satan, 
the primary cause of sin (comp. Gen. iii.; John viil 
44; 2 Cor. xi. 8), he accounts for because (1.) Satan 
is opposed to God, Adam to Christ, whose economy 
of grace is here described; (2.) Satan has nothing 
to do with the grace of Christ. It should he re 

# r And alio the efficient came in the same sense in whid. 
Christ is the efficient earns of riphteonsnese and life. Ac¬ 
cording to the Pelagian and Unitarian theory Adam was 
merely the occasion : he sinned, nnd set a bad example tc 
others, as Christ set a good example. Here Cl rist sinks t» 
the position of a mere teacher.—P. 8.1 
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numbered, also, as Forbes remarks, that in Gen¬ 
esis the very name of Adam, with the article pre¬ 
fixed ( - , the Adam, the man), is treated as an 

appellative more than as a proper name, and that, in 
Gen. i. 27, H includes genetically both sexes: “ So 
God created Adam (in Hebrew) in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him: male and female 
created he them;” comp. Gen. v. 1, 2. It was 
mss, or human nature which we have in common 
with him, that was put on trial. in Adam. Paul 
drawB a parallel between Adam and Christ, but never 
between Eve and Mary. The latter analogy is an 
unjustifiable inference, first hinted at by Irenseus, 
and more fully developed by Homan Catholic divines, 
and became a fruitful source of Mariolatry, which 
virtually makes the human mother of Christ the 
fountain of the Christian salvation.—P. S.] 

Sin. [« ayaqrla. The definite article be¬ 
fore dfiaqrla, and also before &draroq t denotes 
sin and death as a power or principle which controls 
man and reveals itself in hereditary corruption, and in 
every form of actual sin. So 17 dtxouoffiVy, which 
corresponds to it as its opposite, vers. 17, 21, is not 
a single righteous act, but the power of good as a 
state and as a working principle. Sin is personified 
as a fearful tyrant, who aoquired universal dominion 
over the human race; he 44 reigns in death,” ver. 
21; 44 works death in us,” vii. 13; 44 lords it over 
na,” vi. 14; 44 works all manner of concupiscence,” 
vii. 8; 44 deceives and slays” the sinner, vii. 11, Ac. 
In all these cases the force of the definite article can 
oe rendered in German, but in English, on the con¬ 
trary, the absence of the article has the force of gen¬ 
eralizing, not so much, as far as I know, from any 
rule of grammar, as from usage, and perhaps for 
euphony’s sake.—P. 8.] In what sense ? Explana¬ 
tions : 1. Original sin, or natural depravity (Augus¬ 
tine, Calvin); 2. Sinfulness [Svtndhaftigke>t y habitue 
peccandi], (Koppe, Olshausen [also Webster and 
Wilkinson: sinfulness personified; a sinful dispo¬ 
sition^ our sinful nature; vi. 12, 14] ); 8. Actual 
sin (Limborch, Fritzsche); 4. Sin as a ruling power 
(Meyer [De Wettel, Tholuck), or better as a prin¬ 
ciple (Rothe). Philippi, on the contrary, under¬ 
stands sin as the unity of propensity and deed, as 
also Aret^ Schmid, J. Muller. But sin, as an in¬ 
dividual deed, is expressed by if «, Ac. It is 
therefore the Drincipial or fundamental power ( die 
princivisile Macht) of sin as the mother of death 
(James i. 15). [The Apostle very carefully, through¬ 
out this whole section, distinguishes between dpa^- 
tlay as the generic idea, and ita q dfia.au; and 
na^dnxMfjiay as a concrete act, the transgression 
of a law; compare vers. 12, 13, 20, 21, with 15, 
16, 17, 18. By the na^dnrutfta of Adam the 
apaqria entered into the human world, and this 
dpaQTia again became the fruitful mother of the 
innumerable naoanxMpaxa of his descendants.— 
P. &] 

Entered into the world, [tic rov soa^or 
1 iarjXQ-tv ; comp, the Book of Wisdom ii. 24 ^in ex¬ 
planation of Gen. iii.); fp&ovot dtafioXov fravarw; 
tlatjX&tv tl<; rot xoapov. Sin tit;TjX&t, came in ; 
death df,rjX&e i pasted through; the Mosaic law na- 
DHqrjX&f (ver. 20), came in by the side, or between.'] 
Limborch: a popular personification. On the ex¬ 
cessive personification of sin and death in Fritzsche, 
see Tholuck, p. 219 .—Into the world. Not merely 
into the inman world (Meyer), or into 'iuman nature 
(Rothri but as ruin and destructivo «ower in the 


I wl ole sphere of humanity in general (see Rom. vifc 
| 20). It is plain that the human sphere of the worid 
I alon is assumed here (according to Abelard: ia 
1 hatu partem mundi sc. terrenam t in qua hoMtnet 
habi ant), as Tholuck remarks, from the fact that 
“according to the Apostle’s conviction, evil a* 
already in existence in another world.” [Comp 
1 Cor. xL 8; Gen. iii.; Book of Wisdom ii 24; 
John viii. 44.—P. S.] The expression indicates uot 
only the tendency to sin and death in human nature 
(Rothe), but also the propagation of sin (Augustine), 
because the xooy/o? is a conjunction of things, and 
means an organic connection. The words 
and iff w refer to the individual and ethical appro¬ 
priation of sin which is in the xoopoq since Adam’s 
fall. 

Death (namely, entered into the world). Ex 
planations: 1. Physical death (Chrysostom, Augus¬ 
tine, Calov., Meyer. Reference to Gen. it 17; iii. 
19);* 2. Spiritual death (Pelagius); 3. Physical, 
spiritual, and eternal death ; or the collected evil re¬ 
sult of sin (Olshausen, De Wette, Tholuck [Philippi, 
Schmid, Jon. Edwards, Alford, Stuart, Hodge]). 
This is no doubt correct, for physical death in itself 
has no biblical and ethical significance (see Rom. 
viii. 6 ; 1 Cor. xv. 56 ; James i. 15). 

[The Bible uniformly connects sin and death as 
cause and effect; comp. Gen. ii. 17; Ezek. xviil 4 
(“ The soul that sinneth, it shall die ”); Jer. tttL 
30; Rom. vi. 16, 21, 24; vii. 10; viii. 18; James L 
15, Ac. 44 Jeder Sunden/all says Dr. Nitzsch, 44 iet 
ein Todee/all , und jeder Fortschritt in der S&nde 
ein neues Sterben” Without sin, there would be 
neither spiritual nor physical death. This was sym¬ 
bolically intimated by the tree of life in paradise, of 
which fallen man was forbidden to eat, 44 lest he live 
for ever.” Adam, if he had not sinned, might have 
passed to higher forms of life, but without a violent 
separation of body and soul, without being 44 un 
clothed,” but by being 44 clothed upon ” (2 Cor. v. 
2-4), or, in the beautiful figure of the Rabbins, 44 by 
a kiss of the Almighty.” Death and life are very 
deep and comprehensive terms in the Scriptures, and 
the connection must decide whether all, or which 
of the meanings are exclusively or prominently kept 
in view. There are three kinds of death: (1.) The 
death of the soul (1 John iii. 14; comp. Matt, viii 
22; Eph. ii. 1), which is properly the first and im¬ 
mediate effect of sin, since sin is a separation of the 
soul from God, the fountain of life; (2.) The death 
of the body (Rom. v. 10; Matt. xx. 18; xxvi. 66 
John xi. 4, 18 ; Acts xiii. 28; Phil. i. 20; ii. 81 
which is the culmination and end of all physical 
malady and evil in this world; (3.) the vernal 
death of soul and body (Rom. i. 82; 2 Cor. iii. 16; 
vii. 10; James v. 20; 1 John v. 16), which is also 
called the second death, 6 &avaroq 6 rrpos* (in 
the Apoc. ii. 11; xx. 6, 14; xxi. 8). In our pas¬ 
sage (as also Rom. vii 21, 28 ; vii. 5; 2 Tim. i 10), 
6 f>draro<; is as comprehensive as tj a/ia^Wa, ill 
cause, and as rj tony, its opposite. It embraces all 
rhysical and moral evil , as the penal consequence of 
sin; it is death temporal and spiritual, viewed as 
one united power and principle ruling over the hu¬ 
man race. That the Apostle meant physical death, 
is dear from ver. 14, and from bis unmistakable ref 

* [Gen. ii. 17, where death is mentioned for the fim 
time, speaks rather for a more comprehensive view, see 
below, sub (3); since the first parents were threatened with 
the penalty of death to be inflicted on the very day of their 
foil, and long before ’heir physical death.—P. 8.1 
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sconce to Gen. 12. 17; 22L 8,19; while from vers. 
17, 18, 21, we may infer that he had also in mind 
spiritual and eternal death, as the contrast to eternal 
me, Zwjj ctMmoc, in which the Scripture idea of 
lift culminates, as the idea of death culminates in 
eternal damnation. Ewald has an excellent note on 
this passage ( Die Sendschreiben dee Ap. Patdus, p. 
878): “ Paul knew that, notwithstanding; the words 
Gen. !i. 17, Adam did not literally die immediately 
after his sin; consequently he must mean by death 
that entire inner corruption (jenes game innere Ver- 
derben) by which even the physical death only be¬ 
comes true death; just as, on the other hand, he 
ascribes true life to the genuine Christians even now 
before the resurrection of the body. All this is so 
well founded in his constant use of language, that it 
needs no explanation.” Comp, also the remarks of 
Philippi in loc., and Cremer, Bibl, Theol. Wtirterbuch, 
sub &avaroq, p. 282: “ Daher ist To d zusammenfas- 
tender Ausdruck fur die gesammti gkrichtlichb 
Conseqcknz der SUn^e, Rom. v. 12, 14, 17, 21; vi. 
16; James ▼. 20, in wdchem alles dutch die Sunde 
bedingte Uebel rich concentrirt, synon. Verderben, 
dntbXtsa” —P. S.1 

And so (death) passed upon all men. The 
second ddrcuroq was left out probably because 
dsqX&tv would be referred equally to sin and 
death. But both are comprehended in the &avaroq 
in its spiritual character. The dUq/toBcu denotes 
the extension, the universal progress; though a 
germ-like development is not contained in the word, 
but in the thing itself [ovrioq (< demzufolge, der- 
gestalt, consequently) connects the universal reign of 
death, chronologically and logically, with the uni¬ 
versal reign of sin, as its preceding cause. Some 
make sal ovrwq, and thus, equivalent, by trans¬ 
position, to otVo) xcu, so also, and regard this as 
the apodosis of the first clause of the twelfth verse; 
but this is entirely ungrammatical, and inconsistent 
with the main object of this section, which is to 
draw a parallel, not between Adam and his poster¬ 
ity, or sin and death, but between Adam and Christ. 
—m’? ndvraq dv&qdnovq, upon all men , is 
equivalent to the preceding xoapoq, but differs from 
it (< as the concrete parts from the abstract whole; 
and differs from tlqig/ta&cu as the 

going from house to house differs from entering a 
town;” De Wette. Luther well translates 6sqX- 
&tv: ist durchgedrungeii, passed through and per¬ 
vaded, as a destructive and desolating power.— 

p. aj 

In such a manner that [solcherweise dass , or, 
on the ground that; better: inasmuoh as]. 
19’ at (= bp olq) is as much as ini rot tot or*. 
It can therefore mean here: on the ground' that; 
dwm, propter ea quod (Meyer); under the suppo¬ 
sition that (Baur); on condition that (Rothe); in 
conformity wur* ft, that. Tholuck [p. 284] favors 
the meaning because , with reference to 2 Cor. v. 4 ; 
PhiL iii. 12 ; yet he makes the became relative, and 
translates, so far as they all. 

fit is almost unanimously agreed now, that i<p 
Z, for which the Greeks generally use the plural, 
tv oU (propter ea quod), has here the sense of a 
conjunction, and that <S is the neuter, not the mas¬ 
culine to be referred back either to tlq av&gomoq 
(with Augustine, some Roman Catholics, older Luther¬ 
ans and Calvinists), or to Bavaroq (with Glockler, 
Hofmann). It can mean neither in quo, fa m (Au¬ 
gustine), nor per quern ,, 61 ov (Grotius), nor prop¬ 
ter queen or cum quo, 6* or or evr i (Chrysostom, 
12 


IT) 

Theophylact, (Ecumenlus, Eisner). But it must be 
resolved either into ini rovrot Mart, ea conditions 
ut, ea rations ut, unter der Vorausxeteung, un'er der 
n&heren Bestimmtheit dass, on the presupposition, 
on the definite ground that , on conaition that (so 
Rothe, in a learned and subtle discussion, 1. c. pp 
17-88, and Schmid, Bill. 2heo(. des N, T., ii. 2flf 
f.); or into ini roiWot ore = ch<m (Thomas Magis 
ter and Phavorinus: bp <», dvri rov 6tori), prop 
ter id quod, auf Grand lessen dass , datum dass 
t ceil, on this account that , because ; comp. 2 Cor. v 
4; Phil. iii. 12, and classical passages quoted 
Meyer, p. 204 f. (so Fritzsche, Rom . 1. 299 sq., M< .y- 
er, Tholuck, Philippi, Winer, Or mm,, p. 868, whe 
are followed, without further discussion, by Alford, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart and Hodge). The 
latter explanation gives the plain sense, that th* 
universal reign of death is caused by universal sin, 
while Rothe’s explanation conveys the more subtle 
idea that the actual sin of individuals is a conse 
quence of the same proceeding by which death, 
through Adam’s sin, passed upon all men, or that 
the sin of Adam has caused the sin of all others in 
inseparable connection with death. I prefer the 
translation, so far as, inasmuch as, which gives good 
sense in all the Pauline passages (2 Cor. v. 4: i 9 
w ov &iXop*v ixdvoao&cu, aXX intvdvaaa# cu; 
Phil, iii 12: bp p xai xartXijv&qv). It is not so 
much a causal, as a qualifying and conditioning con¬ 
junction (a relative or modified or*), which m our 
passage shows more clearly the connection of death 
with sin. It implies that a moral participation of all 
men in the sin of Adam is the medium or cause of 
their death; just as faith on our part is the moral 
condition of our participation in Christ’s life. It is 
unfavorable to the doctrine of a gratuitous imputa¬ 
tion. The legal act of imputation is not arbitrary 
and unconditioned, but rests on a moral ground and 
an objective reality.—P. S.] 

[All sinned (not, have sinned, E. V.), nav 
Tf? jjpaqrov. The aor. II. presents the sinning 
of all as a historical fact, or a momentary action of 
the past; comp, dni&avov, in ver. 16 ; ol navrtq 
dni&avov , 2 Cor. v. 14; and especially Rom. iii. 
28, where precisely the same phrase occurs: u all 
sinned,” as in one act (in Adam), and consequently 
became sinners (comp. Textual Note *, p. 128). Some 
take the aorist in the sense of the perfect tjfta(jrr r 
xa at = inp dfiaqriav tiai ; but the aorist was cho¬ 
sen with reference to the past event of Adam’s fall, 
which was at the same time virtually the fall of the 
human race as represented by him, and germinally 
contained in him.* c Aptagravav cannot mean : to 
be, or, to become sin Ail (= dftaqrwXov tivcu, or, y/y- 
vta&cu), although this is the necessary result of the 
first sinful act; still less, to suffer the punishment 
of sin; but it means real, actual sinning. In what 
sense ? The choice in the following list lies between 
interpretations (4) and (6), which are both equally 
consistent with the natural grammatical sense of 
ijpaqrov ; while the other interpretations are more 
or less strained or false.—P. S.J 

Explanations of navrtq rjpaqrov: 

(1.) In quo , namely, in Adam, the whole ruts 

# fWiner, p. 259, denies that the aorist is ever confound¬ 
ed with the perfect Even in Luke i. 1 (htrvtlpyrra *); Jobs 
xvii. 4 (ttd&ura, irtAclmra); Phi), iii 12 (IA afiov), ana simi¬ 
lar cases, the action is related simply as passed. The per¬ 
fect expresses the past action in its relation to the present, 
so that the result of the motion is Generally, though net 
necessarily (see KrOger, 151, and "Winer, 264), supposed U 
be continued.—P. 8.1 
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tine \ [Beza| Brenz, Buoer, Este, Erasmus Schmid], 
and, as probably 44 the last among Protestant exposi¬ 
tors” [?], Benjamin Carpzov, 1758). § The suppo¬ 
sition here is the organic unity of the human race. 

(2.) Because all have become sinful [vitiati sunt, 
jeccatores fadi »un/l—that is, sinners by original 
•in (Calvin, Melanchtnon, Flatt).| 

(8.) Metonymically, because all have been pun- 


# [Origen taught a pergonal fall of all men in a pre- 
asistent stale. In Ep. ad Rom. (Opp. iv. p. 545) : 44 Si Levi 
in lumbis Abrahm f aint perhibetur , multo magis homines in 
tssmbis erant Adse, cum adhuc essd in parodist>, el omnes homi¬ 
nes cum ipso vtl in ipso expulsi sunt dt paradiso.”—F. 8.1 
t [Chrysostom (Bomilia JT.) explains rather loosely and 
Superficially : n M i<mv, itfr* y fdvrcv ypaprov ; ixttvov 
w*o6vtok, kou oi ft if ^ay6mt atrb tow fi/Aov yev6vaoiv if 
iaeivov wdvref Bv-qrol, i e., 44 by the fall of Aaam, even 
those who did not eat of the forbidden tree have all become 
mortal.” This is all he says, and then he passes imme¬ 
diately to ver. 13.—P. 8.) 

t [Augustine, following the wrong translation of the 
Vulgate —in quo— asod this passage as an argument for the 
doctrine of original sin and the tall of the human race in 
Adam. Dt pecc. mtr. et rem. iii. 7 : 44 In Ada mo omnes 
tune peccaverunf, quando in ejus natura, ilia insita vi qua 
eos gtgnere poterat, adhuc omnes Hit unus fucrunt.” Contra 
Jul. y. 12: 44 Puerunt omnes ralione seminis in lumbis Adarni 
quando damnalus est . . . . quemadmodum fuerunt Ieraditse 
in lumbis Abrahse, quando decimatus est,” Heb. vii. 9, 10. 
De Civitate Dei, 1. xiii. c. 14 : 44 Omnes mim fuimus in Ulo 
uno , quando omnes fuimus Hit unus, qui per feminam lap¬ 
sus est in peccatum. . . . Nondum erat nobis singillalim 
ertata et aistribula forma, in qua singuli viveremus; sed 
jam natura erat seminalis, ex qua propagaremur ;” *. e., 
44 the form in which we were to live, as individuals, had 
not yet been created and assigned to us, but that seminal 
nature was already in existence, from which we were to be 
propagated.” From this last passage it is evident that 
Augustine did not teach, as he is sometimes misrepresent¬ 
ed. a pergonal and conscious ooexistenoe and ooagency of 
Adam's posterity in Adam and his fell (which involves the 
contradiction of un existence before existence), but simply 
a pttlential or germinal coexistence. The genus homo or 
human nature which he represented, was not a receptacle 
of millions of human beingB, but a single, simple essence, 
which became manifold by propagation. As in the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ we distin¬ 
guish tstveen nature and person, so also here. Our hu¬ 
man nature was on trial in Adam, and fell in him ; conse¬ 
quently we all fell as partaking of that nature, and share 
in his guilt. This seems to me to be Augustine’s view. 
J&slius, one of the best Roman Catholic commentators, 
rives the same Interpretation on the basis of the Vulgate 
translation : 44 Dicun'ur omnes peccassc in Adam , tanquam 
in prni’ .pio et radice totiu* generis , quoniam in lumbis (Jus 
erant, quando Hie peccabat.” Then, after quoting several 
passages from Aug., he continues, in explanation of the 
Augustinian theory : 44 Id vero sic inidligt : quia tunc quan¬ 
do tile propria voluntale peccavit, in quo tanquam i» prfn- 
eipio generis , omnes erant, causa data est, per quam dehtcrps 
uni ver sum genus ii\ficereiur, et singuli conxliluerentur prem¬ 
ieres, videlicet a suo qut'sque ptccaio, quod ex ilia origine con¬ 
troller d ; quomodo , si pater attaminalus lepra filio* gignat 
kprosos, dicentur fUii fadi leprosi a patre, tied unuxquisque 
suam ex illo wmtrahat hpram.” This, in a certain sense, is 
theologically true, but exegetically false—t. e., the doctrine 
,f original sin, or total depravity as derived from Adam, is 
implied in the whole passage, especially in v&vre% rffiaprov, 
but not in i<j>' f For is not equivalent to iv (see 

above); avOpAvov is too far separated from the relative & 
and tne who’e phrase, ipapra veiv bri rim, meaning, to sin 
in some one, or by one , is without example. For a modifica¬ 
tion of the Augustinian interpretation, see (4) below.—P. S.J 
f [Sam. J. Baird, Blohim Revealed, Phil Ad. 1860, p. 417, 
defends the same view ; taking <S = iv &, as In ver. 14; 
Mark ii. 4; Luke v. 25; iv r«j thi&p, 1 Cor. xv. 22.—P. 8.] 

I [Melanchthon : 44 Omnes habent peccatum, scilied prav - 
iiatrm propngatam et reatum.” Calvin : 44 Nempe, inquit, 
quoniam omnes peccavimus. Perm istud peccare est corrup¬ 
ts esse et vitiosos. Ilia enim nahtrabs pravitas, quam e 
matris utero afferimus, tamdsi non Ha cilo fructus suos edit , 
peccatum tamen est coram Domino, et ejus ultionem meretur. 
Atque hoc est peccatum, quod vocant. naturals.” Aooording 
bo Calvin, then- the inherent, h ereditarydepra vity derived 
from Adam is the reason why all die. This interpretation 
Is not only ungrammatical, smoe Aftapr&vetv cannot mean, 
lo become corrupt, but it also vitiates the analogy between 
Adam and Christ—P. 8.) 


ished as sinners, or are involved in the oonaeqnenoei 
of the fall (Chrysostom/ 1 Grotius,+ Amiiniana and 
Sodnians [and O&lvinists o* the Federal school, Mae 
knight, Hodge] ).J 

(4.) Some supply even Adamo peccants aftei 
iq> $ (Pareus, and others; Bengel, 0 Lb hausen, dal 
Philippi, p. 179: “ We mtut mentally supply is 
*j46dfs, or more specifically, Adamo peccants, to 
qpaQTov." Meyer, likewise, 41 because all sinned 
when Adam sinned, in and with him i ” 1 Oor ri 


# [*E| itesivov rdmt BvqroL.—F. a] 
t .[Grotius: pesnam inert, to suffer punishment. Hi op 
peals to Gen. xxxi. 36; Job vi.24; 1 Kings i. Si, for this me¬ 
tonymy of the effect, ty’ y he takes = through, wham. TV 
same interpretation is more fully defended by WL'ltby, ai 
Arminiai., on Rom. v. 19. -P. S.J 

t [Meyer calls this interpretation sheer ungrammatical 
arbitrariness (nur sprachundrige Wilddihr) ; for ipaprm 
means, they sinned, and nothing else (p. 204). Nevertheless, 
it is defended bv Dr. Hodge, of Prinoeton, even in the revised 
edition of his Comm. (p. 236 ff.), with a degree of dogmatic 
positiveness, as if there could be no doubt about it. He holds 
that all men sinned In Adam merely in a representative or pu¬ 
tative, not in any real sense, and that ij/utpror has the passive 
meaning: they became legally guilty, ana were regarded and 
treated as sinners on aooouut of Adam’s sin by virtue of a 
natural and federal relationship between Aaam and his 
posterity. 44 The only possible way,” he says, 44 in which 
all men can be said to have sinned m Adam, u putatively.” 
[This is begging the question.] 44 His act, for some good 
and proper reason [?], was regarded as their not, just as the 
act of an agent is regarded as the act of his principal, or 
the act of a representative as that of his nonntitaeiits” 
[although in this case they never elected him]. 44 The act 
of the one legally binds the other. It is, in the eye i4 
law and justice, their act” But ipagrivstv never hae tbit 
meaning of putative Binning. It is obviously impossible 
in ifia/rrjaaKme, ver. 14. In the parallel passage, iii. 23, 
Hodge himself understands it of actual sinning ( 44 all have 
sinned, and are sinners, or, all sinned,” p. 140). The tw« 
solitary passages which he quotes from the Septuagint 
(Gen. xliii. 9. comp. xllv. 32: hro juat, and 1 

Kings i. 21: MpeOa . . . Apoqnuhol, *. e., in the viewol 
the reigning prince), are neither parallel nor decisive, as 
has often been shown by older commentators. When 
Hodge confidently appeals to the authority of 44 theolo¬ 
gians of every grade and class of doctrine, Calvinists, 
Arminians, Lutherans, and Rationalists,” in fevor of hia 
interpretation (p. 241), he is greatly mistaken. I know 
of no recent commentator of note, German or English, 
who agrees with him on this point. Philippi and Word** 
worth, whom he quotes on his side, hold the realistio Au¬ 
gustinian view (which Hodge repudiates as nonsense. Sea 
next foot-note.) 8o does even Robert Haldane, the most 
rigorous 8cotch Oalvinistio commentator on the Ibwwan^ 
who says (p. 211 of the Amer. edition) : 44 Adam’s sin was 
as truly the sin of every one of Lis y alterity, as if it had 
been personally oommitted by him. It is only in this 
way that all could be involved In its consequence. Be¬ 
sides, it is only in this light that it is iilostrativf of jus¬ 
tification by Christ Believers truly die with Christ, and 
pay the debt in Him by their union or oneness with Him. 
It belongs not to us to inquire how these things can be. 
Wo receive them on the testimony of God.” ... 44 If God 
deals with men as sinners on socnunt of Adam’s sin, then 
it is self-evident that they are sinners on that account. Ilia 
just God could not deal with men os dinners on any account 
which did not make thorn truly sinners.” The metonymi¬ 
cal interpretation arose from opposition to the doctrine oi 
original sin. Hodge tries to defend tne dogma of impu¬ 
tation on a Socinian exegesis. But by rejecting the real¬ 
istic theory of a participation of Adam’s posterity in his 
fell, he loses the basis for a just imputation, and resolves 
it into a legal fiction. Only a sinful and guilty beiug can 
he the subject of the displeasure of a righteous and holy 
God. We do not object to the doctrine of imputation in 
itself, but simply to that form of it which ignores or 
denies the vital nature of our connection with Adam and 
with Christ, as plainly taught in this whole section. 
Adam is our natural representative de facto as well as 
de Jure. He is the root of humanity, and his fell affected 
the stock, and every branoh, by the inherent law of or¬ 
ganic life-union. 44 Not Adam’s transgression outwardly 
reckoned, but Adam’s sinfulness and mortality inwardly 
communicated or imparted,” are the chief points of com* 
parison, and placed in contrast with the righteousness and 
life of Christ, with whom we hold even a mo*^ intimat# 
life-union by foith, than with Adam bv sin.—P. 
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12 [ir *ASdfi ndrttq ajn&njfxoiKJvr] lias been 
alleged as proof of this.* 

(5.) The expression most be understood of the per¬ 
sonal sins of individuals (Reiche, Rdokert, De Wette, 
Tlioluck [Fritnche, Baur, Van Hengel, Stuart], 

• [This interpretation, whioh Dr. Lange treats rather 
too severely-*- 


by two of the ablest modern oommentatora, Philippi, and 
'in recent editions) by Meyer. Philippi, whom Dr. Hodge 
_ » . *- M 1V1 1_ *’~galimputation 

riticitii g other 
f Nothwendigkeit mu der - 
jenigen Auffattung Mtsrkckgefkhrt, toelche, obgleieh tie eon 
den ncwren Autlegem atfgegtben ist (npi. Jedoch Olshauten ) 
and femlicgend crschcint, dennoch cue ndchste, eittfachtte 
und natkrlichtte itt. St itl ndml.ch mu jpaprov im Oe- 
danken: iv 'A&dp, oder noch prdciter: * Adorno peccan- 
te * mu ergdnwMn. * Non agitur de peccaio tingulorum pro - 
prio,* tagt Bengel. * Omnet peccarunt, Adame peccantej 
oder, toie Koppt et auedrkckt, *ipto adu quo peccavit Ada- 
mus.* Dajkr tpricht auch der momenlane Sinn dot Aorittet 
is*pror. Der Tod itt mu Alien hindurchqedrtmgm,weil 
tie Aide tkndigten, alt Adam tkndigte , toed mi der Sknde 
Adam*s ihrt eigene Sknde milbeschlosten tear. So wkrden 
wir aleo dan wetenUichen Sitme nach, warn auch atf an- 
dercm grammatitchem Wear, nas Auoustikischb ‘nr quo 
ommbs pkccavbrukt,’ wieder gctoinnen. Passend Idttt tick 
^ Cor. y. 16 vtrgleichen: el elt drip wdvrmv dw49 a- 
vev, dpa oi wdvret Aw49avov, tootu wir hier den 
entsprechenden Qtgtntale : ci elf drip wdvruv ripap- 
rev, dpa oi wdvret ^paprov Anden. Wtefemerhier 
r»n dcm dpaprdv (tr, to itt 1 Ear. XT. 22 vow dan aro* 
ivjexeiv Alter iv tm *A 6dp die Rede. Drr Apottel 
ttedU demnach die Menscheitttknde alt olgeciiv in Adam be- 
tchlotsen dor, gerade to wie er die Mentchheitsacrechtigkeit 
alt oltftctiv in Christo betchlouen denied, und die Parallele 
erhdH mm erst die rechte Prdcision und plattische Anschau- 
Uchkeit .’’ Meyer, who Is misrepresented by Dr. Hodge (p. 
233) as charging Paul with forgetful ness in stating what is 
not tr :e In point of fact, holds the same Augnstinian view, 
and stated it plainly not only in the fourth edition (1866, p. 
201). bnt in foe third (1859, p. 187), and even In the second 
edition 0834, ten years before the appearanoe of Hodge’s 
revision!) as follows: “(i^* y wdvret qpaprov) avv 
Gecko obsbbb dibs, d. A., wan. alls sukdiotbn, ndm- 
Uck (beachte den momentanen Sinn dee Aor .) alt durch den 
Einen die Sknde in die Welt eintrat. Weil, alt Adam skn- 
Jigte, Anns Mcntehen in und mil ihm , dan Verlreler der 
goneen Mentchheil (nicht: * bxbkflo Adami* Pslao.). ge- 
sundigt habm, ist der Tod, wtlcher durch die in die Well ge- 
ktanmene Sknde in die Welt kam, vtrmbge dieses urtdchUchen 
Zutavtmenhanget der . durch Adam in't Vorhandtnsein getre- 
Unen Sknde und det Todet auf alls verbreitet warden. 
Alls warden durch Adam's Fall t'erblich, toed dieses Qe- 
tkndigthaben Adam*t tin Qeskndigthaben Allbb war, mit- 
hm rf roe ivbt wapawrmpari oi voAAoi aw4- 
tar or, ver. 15. So itt^es aUerdinas in Adam brgrkndet, 
d’iss Alle tterben (dr r<5 *A6&p wavret avoBvqeicov- 
crir, 1 Kor. XT. 22), toeil ndmlich , alt Adam skndigle, Alle 
tkstdigten, Alle alt ApaprmkoX tearearAB^eav (ver. 
19), und tomit der durch seine Sknde eingckommene Tod 
keinen vertchnnen kann.** The same Interpretation is sub¬ 
stantially adopted by the best English commentators of the 
age. Alford says: ‘‘All sinned in the seed, as planted in 
the nature by the sin of our forefather, and in the fruit, as 
developed by each con acinus responsible individual in his 
own practioe. . . . Observe how entirely this assertion of 
the Apostle contradicts the Pelagian or individualistic view 
of men, that each is a separate creation from God, existing 
solely on his own exclusive responsibility, and affirms the 
Augnstinian or reallstio view, that all are evolved by 
Goo’s appointment from an original stook, and, though in¬ 
dividually responsible, are generically involved in the cor¬ 
ruption and condemnation of their original.” Words¬ 
worth : u Observe the aorist tense, ^papmv, they all tinned ; 
that is, at a particular time. And when was that! Doubt¬ 
less, at the Tall. All mem tinned in Adam’s sin. All fell 
in his fall. AU men were that one man, Adam (Augustine). 
All men were in him, as a river is in Us source, and as a 
free is in its root We are all by nature in the first Adam, 
as we are all by grace in the second Adam, Christ” Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson: “All sinned virtually when Adam 
sinned, because in him their nature became sinful.” 

This good orthodox interpretation, supported by the 
most respectable array of authorities from Augustine and 
foe Re for mers down to Philippi and Meyer, Dr. Hodge 
mils mystic and pantheistic nonsense, wnich “does not 
rise even to the dignity of a oontradictlon, and has no 
mean ng at all;” adding: “It is a monstrous evil to 
mas* foe Rible ooutxadici the common sense and oom- 


and others).* Meyer calls this interpretation false 
in view of the many millions of children who hav* 
not yet sinned f [£ committed actual transgre* 
sionj. Tholuck refers to the dtepotition of childrei 
to an [which, however, is inconsistent with tjpao 
to*. —r. 8 .]. But he who finds no difficulty u 
conceiving that children sinned in Adam , shook 
find less difficulty in thinking that they skilled in 
the womb of their mother, and least diffieclty in 
sinking their individuality in the solidarity of theb 
sinfhl ancestry. Meyer objects farther, that the 
view that the death of individuals Is the result of 
their personal sins, would vitiate and even contradict 
the whole parallel between Adam and Christ. “ For 
as the #tn of Adam brought death to all (therefore 
not their self-committed sin), so the obedience of 
Christ (not their own virtue) brought life to all 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22).” % Thus an absolute natural 
necessity prevailed on both sides! The proper con¬ 
sideration of the parallel, on the contrary, leads to 
this conclusion: As in the actual appropriation of 
the merits of Christ a personal ethical appropriation 

mon consciousness of men” (p. 286). We hold that all 
men sinned in Adam, not indeed personally by conscious 
actual transgression (whioh Augustine never said or 
meant: see the passages quoted in the third foot-note 
on p. 178), but virtually or potentially: in other words, 
that Adam fell, not as an individual simply, but as the real 
representative head of foe human race, and that his fall 
vitiated human nature itself, and prospectively his whole 
posterity, in foe same manner in which the disease of the 
germ ana root will affect foe tree and branches proceeding 
from it. This may be uncommon sense (as is the whole fifth 
chapter ot Romans), but it is certainly no nonsense. The 
human race is not a sandheap, bnt an organic unity ; and 
only on the ground of such a vital unity, as distinct from 
a mechanical or merely federal unity, can we understand 
and defend the doctrine of original sin, the imputation oi 
Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s righteousness. Without an 
actual communion of life, imputation is an arbitrary legal 
arrangement. We readily admit that the Augnstinian 
view is liable to objections (see Lange’s and our strictures 
in Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 2 and 8), but it is far prefera¬ 
ble to the legal fiction theory.—P. 8.] 

# [So Theodoret : ov yip r^r tom wpow&ropot Apaprimv 
dAAd ti jv olmelav fxaorof Wrero* tom kmvdrov rbv Ipov. 
Pelagias may be ranked here, for in his brief comments on 
Romans he explains ty* $ wdvret ijuaprov: “ In to quod 
omnet peccaverunt, eaemplo Adm peccant ,” or u per imita- 
tinnem ,’* in opposition to ” per propagationem .” Julian oi 
Eclanum, the ablest champion of Pelagian ism, takes id* 
<5 in the sense ot propter quod (Aug. Contra Jul. vi. 75; 
Op. imperf ii. 66). But both denied original sin, whioh 
may be held in perfect consistency with this interpreta¬ 
tion of ripaprov. Among American commentators it is ad¬ 
vocated especially by Barnes and Stuart. We quote from 
Moses Stuart: “ There remains, therefore, only the first 
plain and simple method of interpretation, vis., all men 
have tinned in their own persons; all men have them* 
nelves incurred the guilt of sin, and so subjected themselves 
to its penalty ; or at least, all men are themselves sinner*, 
and so are liable to death.” Prof. Dwight, in bis article 
against Hodge, seems to adopt this view: taking, however 
sipaprov in a semi-figurative sense, “ so that Paul conceives 
of our individual, personal sinning, as summed up and 
centred in Adam, not because we sinned either really os 
putatively when he did, bnt because, when he tinned, the 
whole future results were then made certain, and so, in a 
sense, were accomplished” (1. c. p. 560).—P. S.] 


MiUionen koch kicht gukndigt habenden A” (see Meyer, 
p. 203). The printer’s omission ot noch nicht, not yet , makes 
sad work here with the argument, and caused some per¬ 
plexity to the translator. Platt, and others, raised the 
same objection to the above interpretation, vis., that it 
would inolude infants among actual sinners, which is not 
true. Hodge, p. 232 f., urges five arguments against it.— 
P. 8.] 

I [So also Hodge: “Itwould make the Apostle teach 
that, as all men die because they personally sin, so all mas 
live because they are personally and inherently righteous 
This is contrary not only to this whole passafw» bnt to al’ 
Paul's teaching, and to the whole grepel. —P. 8 . 
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lakes place by faith, so in the actual sharing in the 
guilt of Adam does an ethical participation by un¬ 
belief take place (see Rom. xi. 32). It is a great 
error to imagine that, in order to avoid the Pelagian 
heresy, we must cast ourselves into the arms of the 
Augustinian theory, and do violence to the plain 
text This is done by Beza, Galvin, Philippi, and 
lleyer. though by each in a different way. 

(6.) The iq> is understood as causa finatt*: 
tnto which, viz., death or punishment; thus mak¬ 
ing Ini to mark the end, or consequence, to which 
tfnning came. (Venema, Schmid, Glockler, and 
Ewald [formerly, not now].)* Meyer observes, 
that this teiic view implies a necessary, though not 
intended effect, in accordance with the idea of fate. 

(7.) Hofmann: Under whose (death’s) dominion 
they sinned. This view might be better supported 
by the thought in Heb. ii. 15, than by the language 
in Heb. ix. 15. Tet it is untenable.f 

(8.) Thomasius: Under which relation (namely, 
that sin and death came into the world by one man) 
all sinned, Ac. 

It is evident that the most of these explanations 
are attempts, from doctrinal considerations, to avoid 
the idea of individual personal guilt, and by this 
means a relation, clear enough in itself, is obscured. 
The Apostle’s assumption is the priority of sin in 
relation to death, and the causal connection of the 
two. Accordingly, the meaning is, since sin came 
into the world as an abnormal ethical principle, 
death came into the world with it as the correspond¬ 
ing abnormal physiological principle. Therefore the 
propagation of the abnormal principle of death pre¬ 
supposes the preceding propagation of the principle 
of sin in the real sinning of all. It arises from the 
unity and solidarity of humanity, that certain cases 
—for example, children bom dead, or dying [and 
idiots]—do not here come into consideration. The 
definition of the iq> w, under the presupposition that , 
is therefore the most natural. In view of the death 
of innocent children, we may assume different degrees 
of guilt and death: “ in proportion as,” or “ in what 
measure, they all sinned.” 

Ver. 18. For until the law, Ac. [ u ^yyi> 
vay vofiov, — i. e., from Adam to the Mosaic 
keystation, comp. ver. 14 — a ft ay r ia rj r iv 
xoauw. Alford: “How, consistently with chap, 
iv. 15, could all men sin, before the law ? This is 
now explained.” But iv. 15 is too far off, and treats 
of nayafiaau;, not of auayria. yay connects this 
verse with navttq t,payrov, ver. 12.—P. S.] The 
Apostle did not need to show first that the death of 


* (In his Jihrbftrhrr der bibh Wissenschafl, ii. p. 171, 
Ewald explained, with the rejection of the second b Odva- 
rot: “ und so su alien Menschen durchdrang das, worauf- 
hxk alls sitMDiGTRM,” “ and so passed upon all men that 
unto which all sinned," viz., death, which in Gen. ii. 17 is 
decreed as the punishment of sin, so that whosoever sins, 
sins unto death— i. must die. But subsequently, in his 
Comm, on the Pauiine Epistles (1857, p. 327), Ewald trans¬ 
lated : 44 bofern ulle r&ndigten,” “ inasntuch as all sinned,” 
and remarks (in a foot-note on p. 373) that this meaning of 
id* £ (as a conjunction) is similar to the preceding ovrut, 
snowing death to be the consequence of sin.—P. 8.J 

t [Hofmann, SchriHbrv>ti$ , vol. i. p. 529, 2d ed., takes 
kwi as a preposition of t me, and refers r<3 to the preoeding 
Sirarot (which is wanting in several MS8.) in the sense: 
bei d>ssen Vorh-mdrn.se in, i. e., during the reign of death nil 
Binned. He quotes, in support, Heb. ix. 15 : ai ini rjj 
wpwrn ftta&fKg vapa&acrti*. But this simple and almost 
trivial idea could have been expressed much more clearly. 
The interpretation of Thomasius (sub 8) resembles that of 
Hofmann, except that he takes £ as neuter: helm Vorhan- 
densein welches VerhdUnissts. But the preceding words 
pionounce a fact, not an abstract relation. Oomp. Meyer, 
p 206.—P. 8.1 


all was grounded in Adam’s sin (Meyer); this. hi 
could presuppose from Jewish and Christian know] 
edge. But he proves rather that the actual extra 
sion of death took place always under the suppo¬ 
sition of preceding sin in the world. Therefore hit 
first proposition: Even in the period between Aoarc 
and Moses, sin was universal in the world. It was 
indeed not imputed, not placed directly in the igiit 
of the conscious judgment of God, because the law, 
as the rule of conduct and the accuser, was not yet 
present. But, indirectly, i.s presence was made nuui 
fest by its effect, the despotic government of death; 
although a transgression in such a definite way as 
that committed by Adam could not occur in the pe 
riod designated (notwithstanding many analogies: 
Cain, the. Cainites, Ham, Ishm&el, Esau). Even the 
transgression again made manifest by the Mosaic law 
does not remove the great antagonism by which, ia 
principle, sin and death proceeded from Adam, ths 
type of Christ, the antitype, from whom, in prin 
ciple, righteousness and life proceded. Meyer sup¬ 
poses the Apostle to say: “ The death of individu¬ 
als, which passed also upon those who have not 
sinned, as Adam did, against a positive command¬ 
ment, cannot be derived from sin committed before 
the law, because, the law not being present, the im 
putation was wanting [absolutely ?]; and the con¬ 
clusion which Paul draws therefrom, is, that it is by 
Adam’s sin (not by individual sins) that death has 
been produced ” (!). Now, how does this agree with 
the history of the Deluge, and of Sodom and Go 
morrah ? Here, definite death is everywhere traced 
to definite offences. Tholuck’s view of the connec¬ 
tion [p. 238 ff.] is similar to Meyer’s. The most of 
the later commentators, on the contrary, properly 
regard vers. 13 and 14 as an argument for ndvrtt 
ijftayrov (Riickert, De Wette, Neander, and others; 
and formerly Diodorus, Calvin, and others). Calov. 
has correctly concluded: Since they were punished 
because of sin, they must have had some law.* 

But sin is not imputed [reckoned, in Reck* 
nung gebracht, *Apayria o»*x iXXoyttras]. 
(Philem. ver. 18 [text. ree .] is the only other place).} 
Meyer explains: Is brougnt to account by God for 
punishment [trird in Rechnung gebraekt , viz., sur 
Bestrafung\ His citation (chap. iv. 15) is sufficient 
to correct him. It is with the voftoi;, and the con¬ 
sciousness of it, that the dpayxia (which is also 
transgression, according to the measure of the natu¬ 
ral conscience) first receives the impressed charac¬ 
ter of conscious transgression, nayafiaatq, and there¬ 
with the oyyrj is first finished by the saxtoyatwOu* 
of the vopoi;. Therefore even the sin of the gen¬ 
erations before the flood was not yet definitely set¬ 
tled by its overthrow (1 Peter iii. 20 ; iv. 6); there- 
fore the people of Sodom and Gomorrah were guilty 
of less sin than the contemporaries of Jesus. The 
iXXoytlv of sin constitutes therefore the reverse ride 
of the XoyuHTfrat btxcuoavvrjv ; it does not de¬ 
note any preliminary attribution, but the final impu¬ 
tation, or settlement.—Explanations: h not tm» 
puied , a. By God; (1.) Not in general (the Deluge 

* [Hodge makes the whole doctrine and argument el 
the Apostle to be, 44 that there are penal evils which ooom 
upon men antecedent to any transgressions of their own * 
and os the infliction of those evils implies a violation of 
law, it follows that they are regarded and treated as sinners 
on the ground of the disob- dience tf another” (p. 252).—P. 8.J 

t [Outside of these two passages in the New Testament 
the word, according to Meyer, occurs bat *n<v, via, is 
BcBclch, Inscript . i. p. 850, A. 35. It means «y Aov^ nStrw 
AoYt'£«r0ai, to reckon in, to put to one's wun/. —1\ 8J 
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flodom and Gomorrah, Ao. were exceptions); (2.) 
Hot in the usual manner of sin (Bengel: peccatnm 
now notat scelera insignia [qucUia aodomitat ante 
Mosis tempera luerunt, sed malum commune ] ); (8.) 
The Arminians: the Savatos was only natural evil; 
(4.) Calov., better than all: the word must be un¬ 
derstood only hypothetically. The men of the ante- 
Mnsaic period also had a kind of law. A By man 
(Ambrose, Augustine, Theodore Mopsvestia, Lu¬ 
ther: 44 Sin is not minded,” man achtet xhrer nichf). 
% Zwingli; By the human judge. Altogether for¬ 
eign to the context. Hofmann: the proposition laid 
down refers only to humanity in general, and not to 
individuals. This is a modification of Schleiermach- 
er*s representation of penal justice.—We must add 
the remark, that the imputing judge i9 God, but that, 
in the imputation, the human knowledge of the 
no^dfiaeu; in the light of the judgment is to be 
taken fully into consideration. [Alford explains 
&U., “reckoned, 'set down a* transgression '— 
4 put in formal account,' by God. In the case of 
those who had not the written law, doa^iia is not 
formally reckoned as naqdpaouii set over against 
the command; but, in a certain sense, as distinctly 
proved, chap. il 9-16, it is reckoned , and they are 
condemned for it”—P. S.] 

When there is np law [prj orroq vo- 
ot* 1. Not: Where the law is not . [So Alford, 
and tnose who refer roftoq to the Mosaic law exclu¬ 
sively.—P. S.] The Apostle appears to lay down 
the proposition in the form of a general maxim 
( u where there is no accuser, there is no judge ”) in 
order to suggest the idea of degrees of legality and 
imputation (see the explanation of Calov.). Here, 
too, Meyer would relieve the death of the genera¬ 
tions before Moses from being caused by individual 
sin (see, on the contrary, Ps. xc.). We say, with 
chap. I 18 ff., that the falling of those generations 
into sin was, in general, a great judgment of God; 
but an ethical because [l 19] always precedes. 

Ver. 14. Nevertheless [notwithstanding the 
relative non-imputation of sin] death reigned 
VAXXd ifiaaUn’Otr, emphatically put first, 
o Sara ro?l. Death , already personified, appears 
here as a ruler, and, according to its nature, as a 
tyrant.* The universal reign of death implies the 
universal reign of sin as its cause, In proof of ver. 
12 (against Meyer and Hofmann). The dominion of 
death embraces not only physical death with all its 
historical terrors, but also the consciousness of death, 
or the sting of death (1 Oor. xv. 56), and the conse¬ 
quence of death, the dreary, wretched existence in 
Sheolf [/*«/£* {until) Mwva. = a/p* ropov, 
ver. 18. There is no clear difference between pl/Q* 
and a/p*, except that /W/pt, from /laapdc* etymo¬ 
logically, denotes primarily extension, or length of 
time; a/p*, from axpo?, point of time.—P. S.] 
Sven over those, Ac. [xa* ini\ Tot*? ni 


9 rOr!gen: “ Videtur Ap. mortem dsscribere velut tyrunni 
eMeufut ingrtuum.”— P. 8.) 

t [Bengel: “ Marti adscribitur Kiexcn, ut moans. Heh. 
IL 14. Sane six ullus rex tot rubdiios habet , quot set rate 
mors abstulit. Immane rtqnum. Non ext Hebrairmtu. Im - 
psrat peocatum: imperal JustUia.^—F. 8.J 

t (BxsiXrtn* with M is a Hebraism ( b? Tjba ) ; 
setup. Luke L 88; mix. 14; 1 8am. viii. 9, 11; in classic 
Greek it roles the genitive or dative. The preposition sig¬ 
nifies the persons over whom the sovereignty u exercised. 
The seoona hr* before r$ bpoubpan expresses the model to 
whieh the sot is conformed; comp. M. ry ferfpan, Luke I. 
11 The whole phrase oorresponds to the Hebrew n 


Ibi 


apa^t tjaartaq ini if bpoestpate r«( 
na<ta0aot»q *Addp]. Over those who, unlike 
Adam, were not guilty or a definite naqdficunq, oi 
transgression of a definite command of God. The 
xoi may be understood as antithetical to Adam, oi 
better, as making a distinction between sinners is 
tbe general sense, and the wioked transgressors oi 
special laws of God, who effect, as it were, new fall# 
of man, such as Chin, Ham, Ac. Athanasius ex 
plains thus: those who committed no mortal sin 
Grotius: no gross sins; Crell, and others: trans¬ 
gressed no law to which the threat of death was 
attached. But the measure is simply the 7rapa- 
8c mt*c, as in chap. iv. 15. The elder expositors have 
included here also the children [and idiots] sub 
jected “by Adam's sin to the poena damni; ' 
Brenz makes this the exclusive reference [against 
which Calvin correctly protests. Children are in¬ 
cluded, but not specially intended.—P. S.] Indi¬ 
rectly, this verse refers definitely to the connection 
between sin and death in the period from Adam to 
Moses, as has been also perceived by De Wette, 
Fritzsche, and Baur, but is opposed in vain by 
Meyer. 

Who is a type of the ooming one [t. e n the 

second Adam, oq ianr tunoq tov piXXor 
toi]. Koppe comes in positive conflict with the 
context, when he takes piXXonoq as neuter: of that 
which should come. The first Adam is the type of 
the second (1 Cor. xv. 45), and is the principle of 
the first eon, as Christ is the principle of the second, 
but according to the antagonism between the first 
and second eons. See Meyer, for similar expressions 
of the Rabbis; e, g, Adamtts postremvs eet Messias. 
According to Tboluck, the deduction of the anti¬ 
thetical side should now have followed, but Paul was 
contented with the 0? Am, Ac., in order to indicate 
the other half. But in our view the antithesis has 
already preceded (vers. 9-11), and is fblly elaborated 
in chap. vi.-viil, after the transitional individual an¬ 
titheses that now follow. 

[This important clause points back to ver. 12, 
and indicates the apodosis, the other member of the 
comparison. Tvnoq , from ivmta, to strike , to 
wound, has a variety of significations which are 
closely related, and yet may seem in some cases con¬ 
tradictory (comp, the German Abbild, Urbild, Vor- 
bild). It means (1.) a blow; (2.) a print, or im¬ 
pression, made by a blow (John xx. 25, tor ivnor 
Tup ijXotr) ; (8.) a .form, image, figure {Bild, Ab- 
bild ; so often m tbe classics, and in Acts vii. 48, 
lots ivnotSt otn; inotnaait nQoaxvrnv ainolq ); 
(4.) a pattern, model ( Muster , ModeU, Urbild ; Rom. 
vi. 17, xvnov dida/ijq ; Acts vii. 44; Heb. viii 5 ; 
in the two last passages, however, ivnoq is taken by 
some in the sense of copy ; comp. Bleek on Heb. 
viii. 5, voL iil p. 489 £); (5.) a moral model or 
example for imitation ( Vorbitd ; 2 These, iil 9, 
lira eat no is ivnor doyifr vpir tiq ic ptpria&a* 
tjpdq ; 1 Titn. iv. 12 ; Tit. ii. 7; Phil iil 17; 1 Pet. 
v. 8); (6.) a historical prefiguration ( Vorbild), or 
type in the usual theological sense—i. a person or 
thing designed to foreshadow or symbolize a future 
person or thing which is the dniivnoq {Urbild); 
so 1 Cor. x. 6, 11, and here. Generally the New 
Testament antitype is related to the Old Testament 
type, as tbe substance is to the shadow, or the 


and is equivalent to bpaim rn wapafid Urtt. It must not be 
oonnectea with dfimvikevoer (Chrysostom and Bengal), bat 
as is usually done, with pi) kpmprrtawrm*.—?. 8.1 
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original to the copy.* But Christ corresponds to 
Adam in the antithetical sense: Adam being the 
author of death for all, Christ the author of life for 
all The prefigurative feature in Adam was his cen¬ 
tral and universal significance for the whole race, 
which was fulfilled in a much higher sense and with 
opposite effect in Christ, the absolute and perfect 
Man. In 1 Cor. xv. 45, Paul likewise contrasts o 
nqonoq * Adap and 6 fo/aroq ' A da/*, with refer¬ 
ence, no doubt, to the Rabbinical theology, in which 
the Messiah is called ynnxn CIKH, Adamus pos- 
tremus, in opposition to "ptL’aon OlXH To this 
personal contrast corresponds the contrast of two 
epochs and orders of things, 6 alow ottos and 6 odont 
fiikXinv. The coming one (top /aIAAovto;) is 
not to be referred to the second coming of Christ 
(Fritzsche, De Wette), but to the first. Paul speaks 
from the historical standpoint of the first Adam.— 
P.R] 


Sboonp Pabaqi&fb (tbbs. 15-19). 

Tholuck remarks on the train of thought to ver. 
19: In the explanations of the elder expositors 
there is no attempt to trace the connection and prog¬ 
ress of thought to ver. 19; many of the later ones 
doubt altogether the possibility of such a proof. 
Morns says: (( De hoc dissimilitudine afitur jam per 
quinque versus ita, ut quin quits idem itlnd repetatur, 
varialis quidem verbis, at re manente semper eadem .** 
Kollner and Riickert similarly; against whom, see 
Rothe. According to Tholuck, the train of thought 
is as follows: In ver. 15, the quantitative “more” 
on the side of the operation proceeding from Christ; 
in vers. 16, 17, tftie qualitative “more;” in vers. 
18, 19, resumption of the parallel, including the dif¬ 
ferences pointed out. Our construction is given 
above. 

[Vers. 15-17 occupy an intermediate position 
betweeu ver. 12 and vers. 18 and 19; and as vers. 
18 and 14 are explanatory of the reign of death in 
connection with sin, asserted in ver. 12, so vers. 
15-17 are qualifying, by stating as briefly and terse¬ 
ly as possible the disparity in the parallel between 
Adam and Christ, in favor of the superabounding 
grace of Christ. The admirable symmetrical adjust¬ 
ment of parts will appear from the following ar¬ 
rangement of the text in literal translation: 

it t But not as the fall {vapaimofta) 

^ ( 90 also (i-) the grace (xapurpa): 

’for if by the fall 

of the one man (rov Mt) 
the many died; 
much more 

did the grace of God and the gift by the grace 
of the one man Jesus Christ 
abound unto the many. 

• ['Arrftvwor, avrlrvwor (literally, counterblow), is, how¬ 
ever, sometimes equivalent to nhro* in the sense of copy 
'^Abbild ), ns Heb. ik. 24, avrirvwa r uf aXifStrvtv ; l Pet. fit. 
21; and Apott. Const, iv. 11, where the sacramental bread 
and wine are called the antitypes of the body and blood of 
Christ. Corap. Bleck on the Hebrews, vol. iii. p. 591.— 
P. 8*1 

t [Tholuck, p. 216, quotes a remarkable passage from the 
hook. Neve Shalom /c. Abraham Ben Isaac (died 1593), 
which shows perhaps the reflex influence of Paul upon the 
Rabbinioal theology : “ The last Adam is the Messiah; He 
will be higher than Moses, higher than the angels who 
serve Him, and the old sin by which deatn has been intro¬ 
duced will be abolished by Him. for In His days the dead 
will rise. This was the In vine intention at the creation of 
man, that he should be eternal; but sin occasioned death : 
now the Di+in* intention is fulfilled by the second Adam, who 
Is the antitw of the first.”—Y. 8.) 


4 And not as by one guilty transgressfei 'fitsoprinmm? 
10 * ) (ao mUo i«) the gift (rk LspyftM ): 

’for the judgment »*, *» r . *««*••) 
from one (W) 

unto condemnation (wriqs p a) 
but the grace (*•**«<*«». «»“*) 
from many falls 
unto a righteous act ( Stxm i mpm ) 


17. 


For if by the foil of the one t 
Death reigned 
through the one; 
much more 

will they who receive the abundanoe 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness 
reign in life 

through the one Jesus Christ.—P. &] 


A. The contrast in the effects of the principles 
made manifest. 1. The natural consequences in re¬ 
lation to persous (ver. 15); 2. The positive conse¬ 
quences in relation to the intensity, the essential 
gradation of the effects (ver. 16). Ver. 15 refers to 
the opposition of Christian salvation to the ruin in 
the non-legal period and sphere ; ver. 16, to its op¬ 
position to the ruin in the legal world. 

Ver. 15. Bat not an the fall (transgres¬ 
sion), so also is the gift of grace $ [’AkV 
017 wc TO naqdntMpa, oiJtw? *ai to 
/ctQKTfia]. We hold that the Apostle, in his 
brief and pregnant expressions in vers. 15 and 16, 
lays down axioms in negative construction. Meyer 
translates ver. 15: “ Not as the trespass, so also the 
gift; of grace; ” and quite unintelligibly ver. 16: 
44 And not as by one who sinned is the gift.’* The 
naqdnroifta is ertK, the yaqurpa boq. As prin¬ 
ciples which enter humanity and permeate it, Adam 
and Christ are alike; but in the nature of their 
effects they constitute contrasts.—Rosenmiiller, and 
others, would neutralize the negation by regarding 
ovx as interrogative; but this, as Meyer remarks, is 
forbidden by the contrasting character of the con¬ 
tents. We see no reason for taking the naqdnrmpa, 
contrary to its most natural signification, as 44 offence ; n 
it denotes, with sin, a fall, an ethical defeat; yea, the 
fall as a medium of the fall, just as the /dquTfta of 
Christ is not merely /an*?, but a medium of the 
ydqu;. [/Jo^ct/mw/io, from ndqaninrw, to fall , 
is not a sinfiil state or condition, but a concrete 
actual sin, the transgression of the law (netqdficuru;), 
the act of disobedience (naqaxoq) by which Adam 
fell; comp. vers. 16, 18, 19, and Book of Wisdom 
x. 1, where it is likewise used of the fall, to /«• 

S t,apa and tj ydqtt; mean nearly the same as r, 
owta in this verse, to fohqtifta, ver. 16, dtxaiman 
to >»£?, ver. 18, but they emphasize the idea that sal 
vation is of free grace. Forbes ingeniously refers 
to yd^tCfia, the Grace which pardons the sinner, 
antithetically to Death, the penalty of transgression, 
and to SdtqmtOy the Gift of righteousness, anti¬ 
thetically to Sin, which it removes and supersedes; 
the one is mainly the grace that justifies, the other 
the grace that sanctifies. See his note, p. 248 f.— 
P. S.] Tholuck thinks that we should expect it- 
xaiotfta [vTrnxoq would correspond better.—P. S. 1 


# [Or, “ by the one that (dom'd,” if we read djuaprArar 
to*. See Textual Note •, aud Exea. Note below. — P. 8.J 
t [ry rov 2*6* raparrufuin, the reading of Cod. Sin. 
Laohmann, Alford, and the text, roc . Lange prefer*, witt 
Meyer, the reading: b 2*i waaawnifMtn, 44 by one fall.* 
See Textual Note T , and Exeg. Notes below.—P. 8.) 

t [According to Lange's translation: Aber mcht stehf t 
(im S,»m d*r (UnrKmuwigluH Adam* umd Ckri/di) WtS Wvt&dSKS 9ft !► 
drnfall also mil dem Qnadengut (4«r amivii/KAw 
ckrituu). Alford translates: But not (in all l<oistts) as the 
act q' transgression, so also is the gift f f grace. —P. 8.1 
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instead of xdqsapa. But the question here is con¬ 
cerning the natural or historical effects of both prin¬ 
ciples. while in ver. 16 they are presented in their 
relation to law and right 

For if through the fall of the one the 
many died [’£» yao tw tot (mark the definite 
article, which is overlooked in die E. V.) ivoq 
sraqanr Apart oi noXXol (the many, i. e„ 
the immense multitude of all the descendants of 
the one Adam) dni&avov. —P. S.]. The ti is 
not hypothetical. There is an oxymoron in the ex¬ 
pression: one fell , many died (not only the one). 
Why oi noXXol, and not ndn*$, as in vers. 12 and 
18? Meyer: *‘Tbe antithesis to the ti? is made 
more sensible and stronger by marking the totality 
is multitude; for i poeeunt aliqua esse omnia, gtus 
non eunt mutiaj Augustine. Grotius wrongly: 4 fere 
omnes, excepto /Snocho* which is contradicted by 
vers. 12 ana 18.” [dni&avov must be taken in 
the same comprehensive sense as Odvaroq in ver. 
12; see p. 176. It is parallel to ijpaqTov, ver. 12, 
and must be explained accordingly; see p. 177.— 
P. &] 

Muoh more. Is noXXA paXXov the ex¬ 
pression of a logical plus, that is, of an inference 
([Chrysostom, noXXoi yao rorro tvXoyu'nt^nv] 
Theodoret, Philippi [Fritzsche, Hodge, Stuart], ana 
others), or of a real plus , a comparison (Calvin 
[Bengel *], Rotlie [Alford: much more abundant], 
Ac.). [In other words, does noXXA pdiXov express 
a stronger decree of evidence, as an argumentvm a 
minore ad majus (here a pejori ad melius ), as it cer¬ 
tainly does vers. 9 and 10 , or a higher degree of 
efficacy? —P. S.J Meyer: This latter is contrary to 
ver. 17. This is so far right as death, viewed abso¬ 
lutely, is an absolute negation, and a real plus [a 
higher degree of abundance] is comprised already 
in mqutatvHv. But the logical plus involves also 
a real plus. [So also TholuckJ It rests on the 
following antitheses: 1. The elq introduced here 
without name, and opposite to him, 6 &*oq and 6 
tlq av&(JM7ioq 'JrjooTs XquTToq ; 2. naqdnTwpa, 
and the opposite rj *<*i tj a iv /aptr*; 

8 . insqUratvasv, in opposition to the simple fact, 
ani&avov. The too &tov is the source and 

spirit of the universal and personal charisma, which 
is Christ himself; the Stnqtd iv ydqtrt, Ac., is 
its form and appearance, the positive gift of Divine 
adoption, with the Divine inheritance, in the pardon 
of sin. Both must not be resolved into an tv dux 
dtwlv (Rosenrnuller, and others). According to 
Rothe, Tholuck, and others, iv ydfjtrt must be 
connected with Swqta; according to De Wette 
and Meyer, Soiled stands absolutely, and iv yd- 
t*, Ac., belongs to insqiaat vtrtv, on account 
of the antithesis to naQanrApars. But in that case 
the article should be expected before ydqtrt. 
Besides, <5o>q*d iv ydQttt forms the idea of So'^rjpa. 
The aorist indicates an event which had already 
taken place. 

Ver. 16. And not as by one transgression 

I Kai 017 Aq d* ivoq dpaqrfi paToq, which 
4 mge renders Verschuldung, transgression accom¬ 
panied with guilt—P. 8 .]. We must first of all 
lubetitute the reading dpaqrjparoQ oftheCodd. 
D. E. F. G., and of the Itala [Vulg.: Et non sicui 

S rr unum peccaium 1 for dpaqrnoavroq [by one 
at transgressed ], although the latter has better 

* [“ Adamus et Christus, secundum rationes contrarias . 
ten*unU in pnsitivo; differunt , in comparative.** —P. 8.J 


authority.* The reason lies in the text; ver. 1C 
contains only definitions of things, not persona 
The opposite of apdqrijpa is 7 zctQanrApara ; be* 
sides, we have dotqrjpa, xqlpa, xa taxqtpa, ydqur* 
pa, and foxaUnpa. Tholuck observes: i 4 Tbos« 
Codd. present frequently a corrupted text, one con* 
formed to the Latin translation; and as dpaqr^per 
to? is not even sufficiently attested by external 
authorities, it must give way to the more difficult 
reading.” But, at firet appearance, St foot dpuqnj- 
oavroq was the easier reading, for it was supposed 
that in every antithesis Adam himself must have 
been mentioned again. Meyer explains: 44 And so 
by one that sinned (apetq TTjaarroq) so is the pi ft . 
that is, it is not so as if it would be caused Ivtp 
dpoQTyoavroq” j Tholuck: 44 The gift has an 
other character tnan that which came by the one 
who sinned.” These explanations are no recoin 
mendarion to the reading dpaqTyaavtoq. For, first, 
the thought that the tiAqrjpa may have come by one 
that sinned himself, is far-fetched and unnatural 
Second, the antithesis between the effects of the tw< 
principles is obliterated. Those who adopt the read 
ing dpafjTqoavtoq, propose different supplements 
Grotius, and others, Oavaroq tiqijX&ev [after dpaq 
tj}<f.] ; Bengel [Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart, 
Hodge], and others, to xolpu ; Reiche, after Thec- 
phylact, to xaT axqtpa ; Fritzsche, and others, nco 
oanroipa ; Beza, and others [after w?], to (De 
Wette: and not like that which resulted from one 
who sinued, is the gift)4 Rothe, Tholuck, and 
Meyer, supply merely lari [after dAqtipa ]; Phi* 
lippi, iylvtro [after dpaqrqo., and iart after 
or;pa. —P. S.J. This [which? lari, or iyivtro ?— 
P. S.] is sufficient with dpdqrqpa, which means 
more than dpaqria , and expresses the idea of guilt 
( Verschuldung) in connection with sin (see Mark iii. 
28 ; Luke iv. 12, Ac.). 

For the Judigment (passes) from one (trans¬ 
gression) to condemnation [to pkv yaq xql- 
pa ivoq tlq xardxqspa. Lange supplies, 
from the preceding clause, apagryparoq after 
l* hoq , and translates it, in both cases, Verschw 
dung .—P. S.] Here, too, the verb is wanting 
Meyer supplies lyivtro , or resulted; De Wette 
turned out . But the verb is indicated by the *iq 
elq requires the idea of progress, development. (F 01 
the antithesis, Rothe has attempted to substitute an 
untenable division, to pb, to Si). The xqipa 
might mean judgment in general (Meyer),§ if it did 
not refer to dpaqrtjpa, by which it becomes judg¬ 
ment to punishment. Explanations: reatus (Beza, 

• [The Codex Sinaiticus, in the octavo edition of Tisch- 
endon (186ft), reads bpafrHprajnos, bnt this is a correction 
by a second or third hand. In the original MS. and the 
large uncial edition the word is broken by the line, and 
reads, AMAPTH-T02, which may be a mistake tor dpopnj- 
fiarof, as well as for apagn/pravros. The absenoe f the 
article before Ms la in favor of Lange’s preference for 
apaprfipaTos, for Panl always nses the article when Mf 
refers to a person, exoept in ver. 12, where It is first intro 
dnoed and connected with avOp&vov. —P. S.) 

t [Meyer : “ E* isl damit nicht so, ah teenn e* 1C ire 1 
d/Mgnkr. (wie der Tod durch Adam) verursacht wdre (t, m 
vielmehr «k wo A Awe vapearmpdnor turn tueampa g>wor . 
den).** Meyer emphasises the one and many, and suppliet 
•imply iarC after iutmpa. Similar is the explanation ol 
Pot he, Ewald, Van Hengel.—P. S.J 

} [80 also Altord, who supplies rb yMperor: “ And nm 
a# (that which took place) by one that tinned, so is the gift.* 
—P. S.J 

I [Meyer: “t b sol pa gans allgemein: das UrtheH 
welches Ootl ah Rtchter fdUt. Denn su was /Hr einem Ur* 
theH dieses in cnn. n 1 ’ it a tchlogm ist t segt erst das fed 
gende e'ts xardaptMo ”- 1 ’. S.l 
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Oocceius); the threatened punishment, Gen. ii. 17 
(Fritzsche, Tholuck); the sentence of punishment 
pronounced on Adam and bis posterity, Gen. iii. 19 
(Reiche, Baumgarten-Crusius [Ruckert, De Wette], 
and others).— From one (transgression). We 
simply supply the foregoing duagrijfta, and trans- 
late the incurring of guilt, because the deed is con¬ 
nected with its consequence, and the word is con¬ 
nected with the idea of guilt. & iv6q is taken by 
Meyer as masculine.— To condemnation [*£$ 
xarax^/ta]. Explanations of the antithesis to 
KQifta, to uataxtyi'fia : 1. Fritzsche: The threat 
of punishment, Gen. ii., and the sentence of punish¬ 
ment, Gen. iii.; similarly Tholuck. Reiche: the 
sentence of punishment pronounced on Adam, and 
that on his posterity. 2. Ruckert: the Divine sen¬ 
tence and its result, death, was declared against the 
one who had sinned ; but from him the sentence has 
extended to all. Plainly, the nqlpa, as the princi¬ 
ple of judgment, proceeds from the one dfxdqrrjfxa 
of Adam, and passes through gradations of judg¬ 
ment to the x«t dxQkfia, which is completed ideally 
as the sentence of fitness for condemnation by the 
appearance of the gospel, and will be actually com¬ 
pleted as real judgment to condemnation at the end 
of the world. Tet the antithesis here does not pass 
beyond the ideal judgment to condemnation. The 
antithesis of the one Adam and of the whole race, 
which Baumgarten-Crusius finds here, is only pre¬ 
sumed ; the numerical antithesis, rather, in this pas¬ 
sage is tv ctytafTty/ta, nokkd naqanrotfx at a. It 
must be borne in mind that the expression naga- 
ntMfiara is much stronger than d^aqtr^ata, and 
denotes the gradations of the one fall by many new 
apostasies (see the Second Commandment). 

But the gift of grace (passes) from many 
falls (lapses) onto the good of justification 
[to di xa^KTua in nokkUtv naqanxwpd- 
nav tiq dynaiuipa, which Lange translates: doe 
Gnadengut aber geht von vision SundenfdUen aus 
fort bis turn Rcchtfertigunasgut; or, in the Exsg. 
Note*, RechtfertigungsmitteL —P. S.]. The personal 
charisma is Christ himself (see ver. 15), the source 
of all special gifts of grace (see Titus ii. 11). — From 
many falls, or lapses (SUndenfcUlen). Caused by 
them. As the nqlna of Adam has become the uni¬ 
versal xardnqypa of humanity, so has the /ctgurpa 
of Christ grown to be the universal and absolute 
fonaiotfia. As Christ, as the Risen One, has come 
forth in vkngStv, so has He, as the Just One, the 
personal dinaia>f*a, come forth from the place of 
the na^antd^axa. It was thus with the advent 
of Christ on earth; but the finished nagantwpa 
was the same crucifixion by which He was perfected 
as dmaio^a. The usual explanations rest mostly on 
a misconception. Meyer: Since God declared sin¬ 
ners righteous. Augustine: Guta non solum illud 
unum solvit , quod originaliter trahltur, sed etiam 
qnm in uno quoque homine motu pi oprice voluntatis 
adduntur. Better De Wette [and Alford]: 44 The 
gift of grace became, by occasion of many trans¬ 
gressions, justification.” Philippi: 44 From out of 
many lapses.” The dynaiMua is neither the con¬ 
dition of righteousness (that would be dyxcuoovvq ; 
Luther, Tholuck, and others), nor the declaration of 
God by which He executes the dyxaiwau; (Meyer), 
but, according to Riickert and [Adelbertl Maier, 
the means or medium of justification (Rechtfertig - 
ungsmittel), which is in harmony with the form of 
the word. Meyer asks for the empirical proof; it 
lies right before us; Were dyxcUwpa the real justi¬ 


fication of mankind, xardxqyfta would be its rea 
condemnation, and that would be a contradiction 
Comp, also ver. IS, where the dyxaunpa is the pro 
supposition of the dyxalaoui. (The explanation of 
Rothe, after Calvin: legal compensation in the sense 
of satisfactio is partly too general, and partly imp 
pinges very much on dyxadwoui). An elaborate dia 
cussion see in Tholuck, p. 258. 

[dynaiotfia, iu Hellenistic usage, means nsuall) 
statvium, ordinance, a righteous decree , or righUou. 
judgment ( Rechtssprueh, Rechtsbestimmung ); comp 
L 82; ii. 26; viii. 4; Luke L 6; Heb. ul 1, 10 
Apoc. xv. 4; or also (as in classical usage) a right¬ 
eous act , a just deed, as Rev. xix. 8 (ra dyxeudpa ra 
twv dyiutv ); Baruch ii. 19 (ddoowry do$av not 
Synaiwfia t£ xvqUo) ; comp, die Hebrew 
as distinct from in Prov. viii. 20, where both 

are translated dtxcuoai'fvfj in the Septuagint, while 
the Vulgate distinguishes them as judicium and 
justitia . I see no good reason for departing from 
this meaning It is either, in opposition to xotT<x- 
xyyfta, the righteous decree which God declared on 
account of the perfect obedience of Christ; or it 
is, as ver. 18, in opposition to naganxM^a, the 
righteous act of Christ as the objective basis (or, 
as Lange has it, the means) of our dyxaiotou;. Tho¬ 
luck, after a full discussion of the various inter¬ 
pretations, favors (p. 261) the translation, Recht- 
feriigungsthat, actio justificativa, which would dif- 
er from dyxaiwou;, justificatio, as the accomplished 
fact differs from the process. Wordsworth explains 
it here, and in ver. 18, to mean a state of accept¬ 
ance as righteous by God, a recognized condition of 
approval; but this is without any authority. The 
Latin Vulgate ( justificatio , ver. 16, but justitia, ver. 
18), the E. V., and even De Wette, Olshausen, Robin¬ 
son (sub dixaiwfia, No. 8), Stuart, Alford, and Hodge, 
take dynalutfia in ver. 16 as equivalent to dynamo**. 
(Alford: 44 As xaxaxqyfia is a sentence of condem¬ 
nation, so dynaiotpa will be a sentence of acquittal. 
This, in fact, amounts to justification.” Hodge: 44 It 
means justification , which is a righteous judgment, 
or decision of a judge, pronouncing one to be just”] 
Rothe (p. 108) calls this interpretation a piece of 
44 exegetical levity; ” and it is evident that, in ver. 
18, dynaiwua is distinguished from dyxeuauru;. He 
goes back (with Pareus, J. Gerhard, Calov, Wolf, B 
Carpzov) to classical usage, quoting a passage from 
Aristotle (Eth. Nicom . v. 10), who defines dyxaiwfta 
to be to inavofi &otpa xov aSmrj^aro <j, the amend¬ 
ment of an evil deed * Rothe consequently trans¬ 
lates it, full satisfaction of justice, legal adjustment 
(Rechtserfiillung, Rechtsgutmachung, Rechtsavsgleich 
ung). This meaning suits admirably here, and iu 

* [This passage affords a striking parallel, and has some 
bearing on the question whether Paul was acquainted with 
the works of the great Btasririte (which, from a remote re¬ 
semblance of style, the mode of dose, dialectic reasoning, 
from Paul’s educational advantages in Tarsus, from hM 
acquaintance with the spirit and working of the Hellenic 
philosophy, and even with inferior Greek authors, aa Ara- 
tus ana Cleanthes, Acts xvii. 28, Menander, 1 Cor. xv. S3 
and Epimenides, Tit. i. 2, seems to me highly probably 
I give it, therefore, in frill. In his Nicomach*an Ethics 
Book v. chap. 10 (according to Bekker's ed., ii. 1135; oi 
chap. 7, in Didot’s and other editions), Aristotle says* 
“ Aio^pct M t 6 aSun)/ta «cai rb aSucov teal rb Swautpc Mi 
rb Sixatov • aSutov /iiv^ yap iort rn fifcrti fj ni|n * rb *M 
Si tovto, otov irpaxO#, aSimiftd tort, wpiv Si tpa y^ w u 
ovww, aAA’ iSucov. ’Opoiwc Si kcu Su caiwpa. KaAcinu Si 
fiaXXov Sueaxovpdyrffia rb xoubr, incaispa Si rb ire- 
rbpPwpa tov abimfparof. “An unjust act diflsn 
from the unjust (injustice in the nbntract), and so does s 
just act from the (abstract) just ,* for a t'ling Is unj ftst ulh* 
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ver. 18 (where, however, the word is opposed to no- 
qantMfia, not, as in ver. 16, to xondxqtfsa), and does 
not materially differ from the explanation of Lange. 
In ver. 18, foxcuMfia, being the opposite of naga- 
nrsifia, and essentially equivalent to vnaxoij, in ver. 
19, must denote the rinhteous deed, L e., the perfect 
obedience of Christ, and is so understood by Calvin, 
Rste, Grotius, and BengeL As it is not likely that 
the same woid should be used in one breath in two 
different senses, it is safe to explain dtxaiotpa in 
ver. 16 from its more obvious meaning in ver. 18. 
I prefer this (with Lange) to the other alternative 
chosen by Meyer ( Beehtfertigungsspruch ), Ewald 
(Qerechtsspruch), Van Henkel, Umbreit, who give 
h in both verses the meaning, righteous decree. 1 
luote, in addition, the excellent note of Bengel on 


18 1 


Stxaltofia in ver. 18, which throws light on its mean 
ing in ver. 16: “ Atxalo>f*a eet quad materia 
dfrxcuwoft (justification*) substrata, oUdient to, 
jmtitia preestita. Justipioaxentum Hceat appellate, 
ut idqaitofia denotatfirmamentum, ivSvfia ves* 
amentum, inipXtj pa addiiamentum, pi a a pa 
inquinamentum, bx^qetfia munimentum, ntq* 
xa&aqpa purgamentum , nramentuny 
oxinaofsa tegumentum , artqiwfia Jlrmamnu 
turn, vnodtifia calceamentum, qqovijfia se.tu 
mentwn, Gall, sentiment. Aristot I. v. Eth. e 10 
opposite stattsit dSixtjfia et dua io)/*a, atqus 
hoc describit to inavoqBw/ia tow adtxijfia- 
to q, id Quod tantundem est atque satispactio, vo* 
cabulum Bocinianis immerito invisum. Exquisitam 
verborwn proprietcUem schematismus ex/Ubet: 


A. 

Ver. 16. sqlfics. 


B. C. 

xaxdxqtfta * /aqiona, 


D. 

dtxaiotfia 


Ver. 18. 


A. 


B. 


naganretfsa, 


xardxqspa * 


C. D. 

buuUetfia, foxaivou; Zujtjq. 


n utroque versu A et B ovorot^eZ, itemque C 
it D,sed A et C, drttffto */*?, itemque £ et D. 
Versu 16 describitur negotium ex parte Dei: ver. 
18 describitur ex parte Adami et ChrisH : idque in 
ceconomia peccati minors verborum varietate, quam 
m aconomi i gratia. btxaioiotq t*ngq est decla- 
ratio aivina ula, qua peccator, mortis reus, vita ad- 
judicature idque jure. —P. S.] 

B. The contrast of potential, prospective effects. 

1. The contrast between the enslavement and 
negation of all personal life by personified death, 
and of the future glory of pardoned persons in the 
new life (ver. 17). 

2. The contrast in all its ideal magnitude: owing 
to the power of the fall of one, judgment and con¬ 
demnation came upon all men; all men can attain 
to justification of life (that is. not merely of faith) 
by the justifying righteousness of one (ver. 18). 

Ver. 17. For if by one man’s mil, Ac. [’£» 
yaq t m too ivoq nag an rot ft art, x.t.A.]. 
This verse (which Rothe has improperly treated as a 
parenthesis,* and which Er. Schmid has even con¬ 
ceived to be the contradiction of an opponent) is, in 
form, first of all a proof of the dsxaiotfta and xarot- 
xqtfta in ver. 16; but it develops the consequence 
of the SixaUsfia, as of the xaraxot/sa, to a new 
and glorious contrast. Here, now, the personal ele¬ 
ment in ver. 16 is united with the material one in 
ver. 16; yet the personal predominates. From one 

hy nature or by order (ordinance). But the very same 
thing which, when done, is an unjust act, is not «o before 
it is done, bnt it is unjust. The same may be said of a just 
act. But the oommon term is rather a deed justly done 
(iutmunrp&yritta) ; but the correction of an unjust act is a 
just act(Su(mtmfim.). ,t —P. 8.] 

♦ (Tnis is a slight mistake, occasioned by a statement of 
Tholuck (p. 261 f.V Dr. Rothe regards not ver. 17, but ver. 
16. as a parenthesis (1* c. p. 132), and ver. 17 as a corrobo¬ 
rative and explanatory reasenmptdon of ver. 15, to which 
k corresponds in all its parts as follows: 

Ver. 15. 

«l fy row wmpawnifiaTi oi iroAAot atMam, 
wotetf fii AAor 

r§ row iMh hvOpanmv Iija. Xp. ci« r. w. brtfUos iwo. 

Ver. 17. 

a rtf rov erbt vapumifutn 6 Mtrarof «j3a<r., 
iroAAy paAAor 

U tV *«p UTOsiaM T% X&fHTtH K. Tyt &»gf«f Tip A XUMXrVVl)C 

tii tow *1 fia. Xdiotow, x.r.A.—P. 8 1 


proceeded, through one offence, the tendency toward 
destruction; death tyrannized over and defaced the 
personal life, and threatened to extinguish it; but 
much more shall believers become by the one Christ, 
on the ground of the bsxcuooitvtj, the fiaotXtvovrtq, 
the ruling, royal personalities in eternal life. The 
point of the antithesis is therefore ipaoiXtvotv 
and fJaotXtvoovGtv. The noXXfi ftaXXov 
is also here a logical conclusion, which involves the 
higher degree of real power, as brought out iu the 
antitheses: tv naganrotfia, and the opposite sj 
mousona 1gq xdqvzoq xai rrjq dwgtaq tijq dwcu- 
oaovsjq ; to which is yet added the Xafipdvovttq in 
contrast with the bondage of the former slaves of 
death (Heb. ii. 14); then again, the nameless tiq 
and the one Jesus Christ; and finally, to a certain 
extent, 6 Bavaroq and fj tonj. Meyer well remarks: 
“ Bear in mind that Paul does not say in the parado* 
sis, in conformity with the protasis: rj uny fiaoUn'^ 
<rn ini toi>q . . . Xafi^dvovraq, but, in harmony with 
the matter in question, and corresponding to the 
active nature of the relation, he places the subjects 
in the active first.” This is the chief point just 
here. (Menochius: “ snavius et gloriosus sonat. n ) 
Tholuck : “ To be ruled, is a bound and passive con¬ 
dition, while, on the other hand, the quality of free 
movement lies in life. The eschatological idea of a 
ruling in the finished kingdom of God, was brought 
over by Christ in a more profound sense from Judf 
ism (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxil 29). Paul has espe 
daily appropriated it (1 Cor. iv. 8; vi. 2; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12).” Tholuck questions the right to make promi¬ 
nent, according to Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Stier, 
and others, the element of subjective spontaneous* 
ness, here, ‘ 4 where the whole weight falls on the 
Divine work of grace.” Bnt th*e Apostle speaks of 
the self-active appropriation of the work of grace in 
the life of believers. 

Ver. 18. Therefore, as through the fall of one, 
Ac. JBetter : through # one fall (Ivoq in the neu¬ 
ter), ui( j a oov (oq fis ivoq naqanrdpaTot 
tiq navxaq dv frqwnovq fiq xardxqsfta, 
ovrof xai 6s* ivoq d*xa*«/<aro? tiq nav * 
raq dv&qdnouq tiq bsxaiototv 

• [The Greek is here, like an exclamation, as brief And 
concise as possible, and oannot be intelligibly Tendered 
j without supplying some words. The E. V supil ts, l*w 
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This verse is, as Merer and others remark, a re¬ 
sumption of the preceding contrasts compressed in 
one sentence (avXXoyittrou irrav&a to nav, Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsvestia). But we must not overlook the ' 
new contrast brought out here. (On the use of aqa 
01 %, see Meyer.)* As far as the verb that is want- | 
ing is concerned, De Wette remarks: It is usual to 
supply here (likewise Riickert and Fritzsche), in the 
first member, to xqipa iyivtroy and in the second, 
to /dqurpa iybf to ; but better, something indefi¬ 
nite, as iyivno (thus Meyer and Tholuck); Winer, 
dnifir t We etui up the pregnant expressions in 
chap. ii. 28, 29, and repeat accordingly ncwd- 
7 rtu>fia after /rap an topi aToq, and dixampa after 
dtxcuwfxaroQ. anlfitj is sufficiently contained in tic. 
The contrast in that case is simply this: 77/s fa'l 
of one man came ideally and dynamically as a fall 
upon all men unto condemnation; that is, by the 
common fall, all men would, without redemption, be 
subject to condemnation; on the other hand, the 


ver. 16, Meyer makes the dusaioifia to mean ju<% 
ment of justification ( Rechtfertgungnpruch\ and 
rejects the translations: fulfilment of the right 
( RechUerfullung , Rothe and Philippi); deed of fue 
tfcation ( Rechtfertigungsthat^ Tholuck); virtuov ♦ 
pees ( Ihigendha^ tigknt, Baumgarten-Cruetius); obe¬ 
dience (Oehorsatn , De Wette); the rede factum of 
Christ (Fritzsche). It is simply the same every¬ 
where. If it be said that Christ is our righteous- 
ness, it is the same ns saying that Christ is the per¬ 
sonal medium of our justification. [Comp, the remarki 
on p. 184 £—P. S.1 The future dnoffyarrcu supplied 
by Winer and Philippi in the apodosis, is sufficiently 
implied in tiq dtxaiiacFsv ctnrjq. We hold that the 
Apostle here means the final Ssxaiwau;, justification. 
which, in the general judgment, constitutes the an¬ 
tithesis of the xataxoi/ia, condemnation. The Ssxai- 
o)fia is offered to all men, and the Ssxaiuutsq 
is its purpose; but the realization of the purpose 
takes place merely according to the measure of faith. 


dsxaiwpa of one came ideally and dynamically as j 
dixaiwpa upon cdl men unto justification of life 
in the last judgment; that is, the foxaiotpa of Christ! 
is sufficiently powerful to justify and perfect all men. \ 
. Meyer [with Rothe, Ewald, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. 
B.J construes hot; here both times as neuter (one 
trespass, one sentence of justification), which Tholuck 
has properly rejected. The Greek writers, Theodo- 
ret and Theophylact [as also Erasmus, Luther, Cal¬ 
vin, E. V., Bengel, Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge.— 
P. S.], have taken it as masculine.f Here, as in 

■ides the verb came, two nouns, vis., judgment (xptjia) and 
free gift fadpurjia), from ver. 16. Lange supplies wapdir- 
twfia and ouceUwpa from ver. 18, and translates : “ Dem- 
nach also : wie durch den d&ndeofall des Binen (tin S&nden- 
fait) auf alle Menschen (kmnmt) ear Verdammniss , so auch 
(kommt) durch Einex RechferUgungtgul (tin Rechtfcrtig - 
ungsgu) auf aUe Menschen hin sur (wirkliehen) Rechtfertig- 
ung d'x Isben* (toelche Lchen ist)." Rothe takes c vie in 
both clauses not in the masculine, but in the neuter gen¬ 
der, and supplies only the verb came: “ Wie ts durch Bine 
Utber relung jUr aUe Menschen sur Verdammniss (knot nit), 
in eben derselben Write (kommt es) aueh durch Bine Rechts- 
genugthuung fur aUe Menschen sur Rechtfertigung des Le- 
bens." Meyer: “ Wie es also durch Bin Verge hen f&r utlr 
Menschen sum Verdammungsurtheil (gekommen ist); so ist e.s 
auch durch Bin R>chtfertigungsurtheil f&r alle Menschen 
sur Rechtjertigung de* Lebrns (gekommen).*' Alford in the 
same wav (except that he gives bueaUupa a different mean¬ 
ing) : “ Therefore as by means of one trespass it oame (fyevero 
being supplied) upon all men unto condemnation , so also by 
means of one rtghleous act it came upon all men unto justifi¬ 
cation of life." "Wordsworth likewise takes w6* here os 
neuter, and translates :* *« Therefore, a* through one trans¬ 
gression the sentence was unto cdl men to condemnation , so 
through one state, of acceptance with God (so he interprets 
facouopa), the sentenoe now is unto all men to justification 
of life." Ewald most literally: “Also denn—u»e durch 
Bin^n Fchltritt f&r alls Menschen sur Verurtheilung , so auch 
durch Einen Gerechtspruch f&r alle Menschen sur Rech - 
fertigung von Icben Dr. Hodge adopts the translation 
of the E. V., from which he very seldom departs. The new 
version of the Amer. Bible Union likewise agrees with the 
E. V. >n supplying judgment came , and free gifl y but more 
correctly renders of cvbs irapawr., through one trespass , and 
1C dvbf 6i.KcuMfJM.ros, through one righteous act. —P. S.] 

* [Meyer says: “ apa owe is conclusive: demnach nun 
(aocortiing'y then , so then, therefore now): it is of frequent 
occuiTtnoe in Paul (vii. 3, 25 ; viii. 12; lx. 16, 18; xlv. 1 , 

19 ; Gal. vi 10; Eph. ii. 19 a/.), and, oontrary to classical 
usage CHerm. ad An tig. 628, ad Vige.r, p. 823), at the be¬ 
ginning of the sentence.** Klots distinguishes between 
apa and o&»>, in that the former "ad intemampotius causa m 
speevr,” the latter “ magis ad extemam." The ratiocina- 
nve force of apa is weaker, and is supported by the collec¬ 
tive power cf obv. See Ellioott on Gal. vi. 10.—P. 8.1 

1 [The antithesis ei« ndvras, and the analogy of vers. 
12, 15. IT, 19, where row is masculine, are in favor of 
Lange’s view, which is aim that of the translators of the 
E. V.; but the absence of tue article before Ms is almost 
conclusive agaiust it; for in nil the eight cases of this sec- 
lion, wh'-re it is indisputably masculine, it has uniformly 


The Roman Catholic expositors assert that justifies * 
tion of faith itself is denoted here as justificatior 
of life [i. e. y progressive justification = sanctifies 
tion.—P. S.] According to Calvin, and others, it if 
the justification whose result is life. Tholuck: The 
dixaiuxTu; with the effect of the future completion 
of life. Augustine likewise. Thomas Aquinas de¬ 
scribes correctly the ideal universality of the duusi* 
oipa: “ Quantum pomt did, quod justificatio Christi 
transit in justificationem omnium , ad sumciEK- 
tiam, licet quantum ad etpicientiam procedit in ao- 
loe fideles .” 

[liar th; avfiqmnos are, in both clauses, all mar. 
without exception, as in ver. 12; but this does 
not justify a Univeraalist inference, for Paul speaks 
of the objective sufficiency and intention of Christ's 
dixaiotfia, not of its subjective application to individ¬ 
uals, which depends upon the Xapfidvtsr of faith, 
as intimated in ver. 17. The distinction drawn 
by Hofmann and Lechler between ndrrtq drftfm- 
nos, all men vnthout distinction , and ndrrt «,* oi a*- 
frooinos, all, without exception^ lacks proof (Meyer 
calls it, rein erdichtet). More of this in ver. 19.— 
P. SJ 

C. The Contrast of the Final Effects. 

Yer. 19. For as through the disobedience 
of the one man, &c. [“Jlo7it(j yaq dtd r/jq 
naqaxoTjq top ivoq dr&(to>7rop d/iay r«- 
hoi xarftTTciGy<rav oi noXXoi, oi’tw? xoi, 
x.t.a. According to Meyer, ver. 19 furnishes only 
a grand and conclusive elucidation of ver. 18 (ydo). 
Tholuck likewise, in harmony with Calvin. But this 
contrast denotes the final antithesis of the judgment 
and of justification as made manifest by the gospel 
(see chap. ii. 16). The sense is: As, in consequence 
of the disobedience of the one man Adam, the many 
(as many as there are) have been presented in the 
light of the gospel as sinners subject to condemna¬ 
tion, so, in consequence of the obedience of the one 
man Christ, shall the many (as many as believe) be 

the article (ver. 15, r<£ row ivits wapaamufian . . . rp ro8 
M>r arbpwwov ; ver. 17, three time* ; ver. 19, twice), except 
in ver. 12, where it is connected with a noun (dt* Mt 
arSpwirov), and therefore unnecessary; while in ver. If, 
where 4f fafc must be neater, in opposition to voAAm 
wapawrmpdTwv, it is, as here, without the article. The 
Apostle Is therefore quite careful and consistent. The ob¬ 
jection that the comparison is between Adam and Christ, 
rather than between the fall of one and the righteousness 
of another, does not hold, for it is clearly a comparison oi 
both persons and effects. The E. V. hns much obscured 
the force of this section by omitting the article throughout 
before efc, .-is also before woAAoi.—P. 8.1 
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presented in the Mme light as just. It is self-evi¬ 
dent that the effect of the gospel is included in the 
second clause; but from vers. 20 and 21 we must 
infer that it is presumed also in the first clause. It 
is only through the gospel that this ideal general 
judgment is brought to pass, by which all men are 
presented and exposed as condemned sinners in con¬ 
sequence of their connection with the sin of Adam 
see John xvi. 8, 9; comp. Ps. li. 5, 6). We are 
uth >rixed by the language in maintaining that xa- 
9 uttolvm possesses here the full idea of setting down, 
exhibiting, making to appear as what one is. [See 
belowj 

[Through the disobedience of the one man, 

dsd Tt}<; TTayaxor}*; too iroq dr & qtanov. 
The trespass, or fall, of Adam, to naqdntMya, is 
here definitely described as an act of disob> dience, 
which is the mother of sin, as obedience to the Di¬ 
vine will is the mother of virtue; for disobedience 
is essentially selfishness in actual exercise, the re¬ 
bellion of the human will against the Divine, the false 
self-assertion or independence in opposition to God, 
to whom we owe life and all, and whose service is 
true freedom.—P. S.]* 

The many were constituted sinners [dy*g- 
tmXoi xateard&rjaar].jf Meyer: “Accord¬ 
ing to ver. 12, they were, ihrough Adam’s disobe¬ 
dience, actually placed in the category of sinners, 
because they sinned in and with Adam’s fall.” This 
is Augustinian dogmatics, but no exegesis warranted 
by the context. [? see below.—P. S.] Tholuck: 
Were made, became. In this sense, according to his 
account, certain commentators have found the impu- 
Utiio forensi$ expressed ; others, a real becoming , in 
which the element of spontaneity is included. On 
the further complications which have arisen between 
Romish and Protestant commentators on the suppo¬ 
sition of really becoming , see Tholuck, p. 268. The 
TaperxoiJ of Adam himself has certainly set forth 
the many as sinners, hut only because it has come 
into the light of the law, and finally of the gospel, 
and so far as it has now become dear: 1. As an 
ethico-physical causality, but not as a purely physi¬ 
cal fatality; 2. So far as the offence of Adam has 
become the clear type of the sinfulness and sin 
of every man; 8. So far as the judgment of the 
finished revelation comprehends the many as in 
one. 

So by the obedience of one shall the many 
be made (constituted) righteous [o»'< t m ? xai 
Jtd t5? vnaxorjti to? iroq dixaso* xa- 
taaxa&ti oona* oi ttoAAoI]. That is, not 
merely by the death [the passive obedience] of j 
Christ, but also by the [active] obedience of His 

• [Thotaokquotee here the quaint and pointed remark 
of Lather : 44 Wohl setst Adam seinen Zahn in eintn Apftl, 
aher in Wahrheit seist er i hn in eintn Stachel, welcher ist das 
gbttliche OfboL ” Bengel say* that wapd. in vapoxoif, very 
appositely points out the principle of the initial step, which 
ended in Adam’s fell, namely, the carelessness of his un¬ 
derstanding and will, which simultaneously gave way; as 
the first step towards the capture of a city is remissnese on 
Ihe part of the guards on watch.—P. S.] 

t [Vulgate: peccaUtres constitute sunt . 8o also Galvin. 
B. V. : were made sinners, Lange translates : als Sender 
herausgcsteUt warden sind, sot forth, made to appear (in their 
real character) as sinners, 8o also Ewald : als Sender dar- 
gutsUt warden, Meyer and Philippi : “ als Binder hin- 
fes'etlL in die KaUgorie von Shndem versetst wurden .” set 
dawn in the rank, or category, of sinners. Alford (wiln De 
Wette) : 44 wer - mud* actual sinners by practice, not, 4 were 
aooounted as ’ iGrottai*, al ); nor 4 became by imputation ’ 
(Beta, Bengel); nor ‘ were proved to be’ (Koppe, Roche, 
Kitssche).”—P. 8 1 


whole life, which was finished in His death.* Bui 
why the future? Meyer: “It relates (correspond 
ing to pcunXfi'nrovos) to the future revelation of 
glory after the resurrection (Reiche, Fritzsche, Hof 
m&nn).” Tholuck also, together with Abelard, Coo 
ceius, and others, refers the future to the final judg 
ment. But the setting forth of believers as right 
eous extends from the beginning of the preaching 
of the gospel through all subsequent time. Bezt 
properly observes, that the future denotes the con 
Hnua vis justificandi ; and Grotius, Calov., Ruck* 
ert, De Wette, and Philippi, regard it similarly as s 
preesens futuribUe. Tholuck objects: Is not ob* 
jective justification a single act? Certainly, but 
only for individuals; but in the kingdom of Goc 
these acts are repeated through all the future to the 
end of the world. 

[The interpretation of dytxnrwXoi xar eo r d&ti- 
aav (passive Aor. L) and dlxcuo* xaraara^f 
aortas has been much embarrassed and obscured by 
preconceived dogmatic theories. Ka&iorqy* (also 
xathordw and xa&tardrm) means: (1.) to set down , 
to place (this would give good sense here: to be set 
down in the rank of sinners; but see below); (2.) 
to appoint , to elect (this is inapplicable here, as it 
would make God directly the author of sin); (8.) to 
constitute, to cause to be, to make (reddere aliquem 
aliqutd): hence the passive: to be rendere d to be. 
come ; (4.) to conduct, to accompany on a journey 
(only once in the New Testament). Reiche has 
spent much learning to establish a fifth meaning: 
to shore, to exhibit ; but this is somewhat doubtful. 
The verb occurs twenty-two times in the New Testa¬ 
ment, three times only in Paul (twice here, and once 
in Titus i. 5). In sixteen of these cases (including 
Titus L 5) it clearly refers to official appointment, 
in one it means, to accompany (Acts xvii. 16); in 
the remaining five, viz., Rom. v. 19 (twice); James 
iii. 6 ; iv. 4 ; 2 Peter i. 8, it is, to constitute , t<> ren¬ 
tier. So it is taken in this verse by nearly all the 
recent commentators.]* But in what sense ? Figu. 
ratively, or really? Chrysostom, and the Greek 
commentators who did not believe in original sin, 
started the figurative or metonymic interpretation, 
which was subsequently more fully developed by the 
Arminians and Sociniuus (Grotius, Limborch, Wet- 
stein, Socinus, Crell), and advocated also by Storr 
und Flatt, of the school of the older German super¬ 
naturalism, namely, that xanotdft year d/iaqroiXoi 
means: they were only apparently made sinners, or 
accounted , regarded, and treated as sinners—t. e., ex. 
posed to the punishment of sin, without actually 
being sinners.^ The same view has been strenn- 

* [Meyer refers vv«mf, as the opposite of Adam’s w*- 
poxoii, specifically to the expiatory death of Christ, which 
was xar teojnfv, obedicnoo to the will of God ; Phil. ii. 
8. But Lcohler, Hoftnann, 8tnart, Barnes, and others, 
agree with Lange.—P. 8.) 

t (Philippi doubts the meaning reddere, fa cere, in the 
N. T., and insists upon the fundamental meaning (1.) ts 
set down, sisters eonAituere, hinst*Uen, ei use’s- n, and trans¬ 
lates: in die KaUgorie von 8 hndern gesetst werden. But 
also in this case the setting down or the Imputation most 
be based on the fact that they realty are sinners, and so it 
is taken by Philippi.—P S.) 

t [Chrysostom is generally set down as the first advt- 
cate of this interpretation, but it should be remembered 
that he puts the metonymy not in the verb xare<rrd0rfoav 
but in the noun AfLoprwAot, which he makos to m< an ob 
noxious to punishment and condemned to death, sacra* 
fahucawtitvo t Sardry. He says that the Apostle designed 
merely to state the fact, that all became mortal through 
Adam, but not the why and wherefore (Horn. x. Tom 
ix., p. 523, ed Bcned.) r l is unueoe****. y to prove tbal 
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•usl y advocated even by bo sound and orthodox a 
commentator as Dr. Hodge, but from the very oppo¬ 
site doctrinal standpoint, and in the interest of im¬ 
mediate forensic imputationism. He takes xotrt- 
gxd&ijaar, like ijpaoTor, ver. 12, in a purely legal 
and forensic sense: they were regarded as sinners 
independently of, and antecedently to, their being 
sinners, simply on the ground of the sin of Adam, 
their federal representative; as, on the other hand, 
they are regarded as righteous solely on the ground 
of Christ’s righteousuess, without any personal right¬ 
eousness of their own.* This interpretation, though 
less artificial than the corresponding passive render¬ 
ing of ijpaqror, ver. 12, is not supported by a sin¬ 
gle passage of the New Testament where xaSiatrjps 
occurs, and conflicts with the connection For ver. 
19 gives the reason (yd^) for the statement in ver. 
18, why “ judgment came upon all men to condem¬ 
nation,” and it would be sheer tautology to say: 
they were Condemned hecause “they were regard¬ 
ed and treated as sinners.” The phrase, then, can 
be taken only in the ns*- sense, like tjpaqror in ver. 

in the N. T., means a real sinner, and nothing 
else, (ho'ius explains Rom. v. 19 : “ Here again is a me¬ 
tonymy. They were so treated as though they had actu¬ 
ally sinned; that is, they were subject to death. So the 
word * sinner 9 Is used in 1 Kings 1. fl, and elsewhere.* 1 So 
also Whitby, one of the best English oommontators of the 
▲rminlaa school.—r. 8.) 

* [Dr. Hodge, though otherwise a strict Calvinist, re¬ 
jects the realistic Augustinian view of a foil of the whole 
race (n Adam, and yet makes all the descendants of Adam 
legally responsible for hi» tall. T<> maintain this ground 
of an exclusively forensic imputation, he must resort to 
this forced interpretation of il/iaprov and xarwri^at*. 
“Kaftanwu,” he says (p. 271), ‘‘never [11 In the N. T. 
means to make, in the sense of effecting or oansing a per¬ 
son or thing to be in its character or nature other than it 
was before. Ka#urrdr«A rtra d^aprwAdr does not mean, to 
make one sinful, but to set him down as such, to regard or 
appoint him to he of that class.” [To regard, and U> ap¬ 
point are two very different things.—P. S.) “ Thus, when 
Christ is said to have been ‘ constituted the Son of God,’ 
He was not made Son, but declared to be such.’ 1 [But in 
this passage, Rom. l. 4, ApwKrro t is u-ed, not xaroora- 
94m f, and even that means more than declared; see T>ri¬ 
val Note • on p. 56.) “ * Who constituted thee a ruler or 
fudgeT’—*. Who appointed thee to that office! So, 

1 Wh<*m his lord made ruler.’ ” [These two passages. Matt, 
xxiv. 45 ; Acts vii 35, imply that neither was a ruler before 
toeing <tpj»ointfd, and they wonld lose their foroe, wore we 
to substitute regarded for c^nul it tiled.] “ When, therefore, 
the Apostle says that the many were constituted (xartwrd- 
hioav) sinners by the disobedience of A*Iam, it cannot 
mean that th«- many thereby were rendored sinful, hut 
that his disobedience was the ground of their being placed 
in the category of sinners. It constituted a good and suffi¬ 
cient reason for so regarding and treating them. The same 
remark applies, of coursej to the other clause of this verse: 
StKcuoi KaratrraBr^oinat ot voAAot. This cannot mean, that 
by the obedience of one the many shall be mode holy. It 
tx-n only mean, that the obedienoe of Ohnst was the ground 
on which the tna >y are to he placed in the category of the 
righteous— . **., sh ill he so rejmrdcd and treated, it is not 
onr personal righteousness which makes us righteous, but 
the imputation of the ob« dience of Chri«t. And the sense 
in which we aro here deduped to he sinners, is "Ot that we 
are such por-onally ^which indeed is true), but *-y the im¬ 
putation of Adam's disobedience." With the same assur¬ 
ance, as in ver. 12 (see n. 178), Dr. Ilodtre claims that this 
dogmatic 'i>egesis « the obvious grammatical meaning 
of tho prs*rt W , “ adopted by commentators of every class, 
as !o theological opinion.” "Of all respectable modem c<»m- 
mtntators, Philippi (a blgh-church Lutheran) is theotdy 
one who appirendu favors it by press ng the moaning, to 
nt d&utoj as distinct from red fere, foe* «, but he does so in 
the reatis'ic Augustinian sense, which he expressly vindi- 
aatea in the interpretation of tipapro* (see p. 118>. De 
Wette oalls the Sodnian interpretation <*f KarttrrAByfaav 
fate s, and Meyer insists that the verb means, “die wrk- 
ncht JSnsdsung tn den S&ndersUivdL, t oodnrrh tie eu fitin- 
dem THATSACHLICH OKWOBDEK SIJfD, p-(rotore* CrtshhUi 
tunt :** and he quotes James iv. i; Peter i. 8 ; Heb. v. 1 ; 
vBI 3* where the metonymic sense is impossible. *•!’. S.) 


12. It means: they were made sinner* either k$ 
virtual participation in the fall of Adam, or by actoa. 
practice, by repeating, as it were, the fall of Adan 
in their sinful conduct Both interpretations art 
perfectly grammatical, and do not exclude each 
other. Even if the verb under consideration, in 
the passive, could be made out to mean: io b* 
exhibited, U> appear (xartord&^aax = igartqm- 
Stjaar, see Wetetein, Relche, Fritache), it always 
presupposes actual being: they were made to ap¬ 
pear in their true character as sinners, or what 
they really were.* Comp. Lange above.f This is 
very different from: they were regarded and treated 
as sinners, without being such. The metonymic in¬ 
terpretation confounds the effect with the cause, or 
reverses the proper order that death follows sin. 
We are regarded and treated as sinners because wo 
are sinners in fact and by practice. So, on the other 
hand, di'xcuo* saTaataSjjaorrcu is more titan the 
declaratory dixcuei&joorrcu, and meat s, that by 
Christ’s merits we shall be actually made righteous, 
and appear as such before His judgment seat It 
denotes the righteousness of life, as a consequence 
of justification by faith (comp, iu; dmaLaosv iwijq, 
ver. 18). Luther says: “ Wic A dam's Sunde unsere 
EiOKNK geworden ui, also aueh Christi Qerechtig- 
bit; ” as Adam’s sin has become our own, so alsc 
Christ’s righteousness. Calvin correctly translates: 
“peccatores constituti sunt, . . . justi constituentvrf 
and remarks in hoc.: 44 Unde sequitur, juetitiee qua i- 
tatem esse in Christo: sed nobis aeceptum ferri, 
quod illi proprium est." David Pareus, one of the 
ablest among the older Reformed commentators, ex¬ 
plains dixouo* xarourr.: “ multo pins eft, quam 
justijicabuntur. A am justificari est a condemna¬ 
tions absohl justitia imputata f justum covstitui est 
etiam justitia habituah sanctijicari, hoc est, simvl 
justificationis et sancOficationis beneficium eomplsc- 
titur” Bengel in loc. : 44 Apostolus totem gusto . 
rum constitutions)! videtur preedieare, qua jus. 
tificationis actum subsequatur , et verbo invemrj 
induditur (Phil. iii. 9; coU. Gal. ii 17); ” i the 
Apostle seems to set forth such a constituting of 
men as righteous, as may follow upon the act of 
justification, and as is included in the expression, 
being found. Alford : 44 be made righteous, not by 
imputation merely, any more than in.the other case; 
but, 4 shall be made really and actually righteous, as 
completely so as the others were made really and 
actually sinners.' When we say that man has no 
righteousness of his own, we speak of him as out of 
Christ: but in Christ, and united to Him, he is 
made righteous , not by a fiction or imputation only 
of Christ’s righteousness, but by a real and living 
spiritual union with a righteous head, as a righteous 
member, righteous b> / means of, as an effect o£ the 
righteousness of that head, but not merely right 
eous by transference of the righteousness of that 
head; just as, in his natural state, he is united to a 
sinful head as a sinful member, sinful by means 

• [Tholuek, p. 267 : “ So rrgicb* sirh denn fQr das Pass 
nicht die Bedeututtff: *darge*‘elU warden* im Sims* oon 
* XRsraiKBN ais xtwas, man nicht ist f * tendern 1 is- 

MAC1IT WKRDKN, WKBtlXX.”—P. 8J 

t [The latest oommentutor nfRmn. v., Ad. 8tAltlnt| 
(Beitrdgr sue Baseget* der Pauh'nischen Bri*fe, GStfinna. 
1869, p. 40), nearly agrees with Lange in giving the verb a 
aperial reference to the judgment “ KarserdOiemv,” h« 
says *• ha‘ hier die #■/’ nne B deutung dr$ JTinsteUens VOS 
I>BK Richtke, wie ja the richt»rliche ThAiigkeU Oottes sttf 
Adtimiti^i her Sed* im Vothergehenden durch - use 
J saraxpifia >iuf d*ts klrrrte b Z' rh**^ -P. 8. 
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m ao effect ofi the ainfhln<WB of that head, but not 
mere I v by transference of the sinfulness of that 
head."—P. &] 

On the question raised by Tholuck, and others, 
whether this passage does not lead to the doctrine of 
the anoxardaraGu;, see Doct. and Ethical , No. 12. 

[The inference of a universal salvation from this 
Terse, as also f r om ver. 15 (*k tovq noXXoi/q 
infQioofi'afv) and 18 (tlq narxaq dv&^tanovq tit; 
&*taitaotr £a>ijs), is very plausible on the surface, 
and might be made quite strong if this section could 
be isolated from the rest of Paul’s teaching on the 
terms of salvation. The same difficulty is presented 
in 1 Cor. xv. 22 : 44 As in Adam all die (ndvrtq 
xno&rrio*ovGvr\ so in Christ shall all be made alive 
(narrtq Swonoir t frfjGovrcu)” It has been urged by 
some that the apocatastasis is implied partly in the 
indicative future, xaveunabyaovreu and tomouj&ij- 
Gorrcuy but especially in the fact that, as ndmq, all) 
and oi noXXoi, the many,* are confessedly unlimited 
in Hie first clause, we have no right to limit them in 
the second clause. (The advocates of eternal pun¬ 
ishment forcibly derive the same argument for their 
doctri c from the double aidwioq, Matt. xxv. 46). 
The !-■», uhtr explanation that ndrrtq and oi noXXoi 
mean.', i.. one case, Adam’s natural seed (o» a^ap- 
xwXoi ), in the other, Christ’s spiritual seed (i. <?., oi 
Jiurttvomq), thougli true as to practical result, fiuls 
to do justice to the superabundance of God’s grace 
over man’s 3in. Paul unquestionably teaches em¬ 
phatically the universal sufficiency of the gospel sal¬ 
vation, without any restrictions which might break 
the force of the parallel between Adam and Christ, f 
All men are capable of salvation, or salvable ( cribs- 
bar)) which must by all means be maintained against 
Manicbmism and fatalism. If any are ultimately lost, 
it is not from metaphysical or constitutional inability, 
nor from any defect in Christ’s atonement, which is 
of infinite value in itself^ and was made for the sins 
of the whole world (1 John ii.2), nor from any un¬ 
willingness on the part of God, who, according to 
His benevolent purpose, will have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. 
ii 4; comp. iv. 10; 2 Peter iii. 9)>. But we must 
make a distinction between the objective sufficiency 
and the subjective fficacy of Christ’s atonement, be¬ 
tween the possibility and the actuality of a universal 
salvation. All men may be saved, since abundant 
provision has been made to that end, and under this 
view we must approach even the worst sinner; but 
which, and how many, will be saved, is a question 
of the future which God only knows. From the 
great stress which Paul lays in this passage on the 
superabundance of grace which greatly exceeds the 

* [The E. V. baa much obscured the meaning by omit¬ 
ting the article before many, as if it were antithetical to 
tome, while the many are opposed to th' one, b «fc.—-P. 8.1 
t [ According to Rot he, 1. c. p. IM* Paul meant to sug¬ 
gest the Idea of the possibility ox the ultimate salvation of 
all men, but no more. “ Vollio bsstijcmt uxd vhvwei- 
mwio will der Apostil hue die reals Mbglichke.it der Be - 
setUgtmg AUer durch Christi bucaimpa t ussogen ; aUtin da - 
ti will er dock sugleich hit v6llig >xwumts& Absicht 

J md er erreicht diete Abtichl durch das yip einerseits und 
urdk das sweimalige oi voAAot andrerieils), in dem Lcter 
tie Wtiairii Vbbmuthuho erregen, dost ouch die ge- 
KhsckUiche Verwirktichung jener realm Mbglickkeit von ihm 
uitgevuini sein mdge ; a bee auch ebeh hue au Veehcth- 
mo, die er durchaus nichl toll au* dem Otbiet der blossen 
Wahrtckein lichJeeit in da* der Evident hinMbertiehen kbn- 
sen. Oewits, die meisterliche Kunst in der Durchfkhrung 
'tner m f*i* i*Q*ncirten Intention itt wokl su bewundem .” 
•P. 8.1 


evils of the fall, we have a right to infer that by fiu 
the greater part of the race will ultimately be saved, 
especially if we take iuto consideration that the half 
of mankind die in infancy before having committed 
actual transgression, and that, in the days of milieu* 
nial glory, the knowledge of Christ wil cover the 
earth. It is a truly liberal and noble sentiment of 
Dr. Hodge when he says (p. 279): “We have reasor 
to believe that the lost shall bear to the sr;ed ns 
greater proportion than the inmates of a prison d« 
to the mass of the community.” But from all out 
present observation, as well as from the word of God 
(comp. Matt. vii. 18, 14), we know that many, very 
many—yea, the vast majority of adults even in Chris 
tian lands—walk on the broad path to perdition, ah 
though they may yet be rescued in the last moment. 
Paul himself speaks of the everlasting punishment of 
those who obey not the gospel of Christ (2 These, i. 
9), and teaches a resurrection of the uryust as well as 
of the just (Acts xxiv. 15). We know, moreover, that 
none can be saved except by faith, which is God’s 
own express condition. For salvation is a moral, 
not a mechanical process, and requires the free as 
sent of our will. Now Paul everywhere presents 
faith as the subjective condition of justification; 
and in ver. 17 he expressly says, that those who 
receive (Xapfidvovrtq) the abundance of the grace 
and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life 
by the one, Jesus Christ He contrasts the whole 
generation of Adam and the whole generation of 
Christ, and, as the one die in consequence of theii 
participation in Adam’s sin, so the other shall be 
made alive by virtue and on condition of their union 
with Christ’s righteousness. In Gal. iii. 22 he state* 
the case beyond the possibility of mistake: 44 The 
Scripture hath concluded all (to ndrra) under sin, 
that the promise by Mth of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe (r oh; TnoTtvorow ).”— 
Universalism must assume a second probation after 
death even for those who lived in Christian land 3 , 
with every opportunity of saving their soul. But 
such an assumption is contrary to Gal. vi. 7, 8, and 
the whole practical tenor of the Bible, and is in 
itself untenable and illusive. A new trial, instead 
of improving, would greatly lessen the chance of 
building up a good character. For as it is impossi¬ 
ble, without a new creation, to return to the moth¬ 
er’s womb and live the old life over again, the sec¬ 
ond trial would liave to commence where the first 
left off—that is, with a dismal outfit of neglected 
opportunities, broken vows, sad reminiscences, abused 
faculties, bad habits, and in the corrupting company 
of moral bankrupts, with every prospect of a worse 
failure and a more certain ruin. God wisely and 
mercifully gave to men but one state of probation, 
and those who improved it best, would shrink most 
from running the risk of a second.—P. S."| 


Third Paeaoeaph (tees. 20, 21). 

How the law is designed to bring about directly this 
process of the development of sin, in order alst 
to bring about indirectly the revelatio \ c j grace, 

Ver. 20. But th© law. [TV’o/ao? bl, x.xJl 
The Mosaic law is meant, though the article is want 
ing, as is often the case where there can be no t'da 
take.— P. S.] The Apostle now cannot avoid to 
state the relation of the law or of Mo«es to this an 
tithesis—Adam and Christ—especially since he hai 
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Already intimated this relation in Ter. 18. Grotius 
thought the following discussion induced by an ob¬ 
jection. But chaps, vi. and vii. show that Paul could 
not avoid to answer this question.— Game in be¬ 
tween [zwischenein, parenthetically, as it were] 
n ayfHTfjl&iv. Not bee dee, thereto (Meyer);* 
nor subintrarit (Vulg.); f nor inciaentally, subordi¬ 
nate! t/ (nebensdch/ich, Rothe,:( Tholuck [Reiche, Phi- 
Uopi], and others [contrary to the pedagogic mission 
of the law; iii. 20; Gal. iv. 24] ). The coming to, 
in addition to, lies in the /rood ; the com'ng into, in 
the *«,*. Therefore, properly to enter between , to 
come between [Adam and Christ] (Theodoret, Calvin, 
Luther [Estius,§ Grotius, Usteri, Ewald], Ac.), which 
Meyer opposes without warrant. The reference to 
the position of Moses between Adam aud Christ may, 
indeed, be only an intimation; but to say that sin 
merely supervened in addition to sin (Beza, De 
Wette, Ac.), is not satisfactory, because the question 
in the foregoing is not concerning sin alone, but the 
antithesis of sin and grace. Tholuck concludes in¬ 
correctly from this consideration, that the law is 
characterized as an incidental factor. The law inci¬ 
dental? (Chrysostom [Theophylact, Cornelius a 
Lapide, without any foundation], have understood 
naqd as denoting obiter, ad tern pus). The Apostle 
has evidently the idea of an ethico-chemical process. 
The law had to enter into the process of the devel¬ 
opment of sin, in order to force it to a crisis. [01s- 
hausen : 44 Paul regards the law as a salutary medi¬ 
cine, which forces the disease that rages in the in¬ 
ward, nobler parts, to the surface.” So also De 
Wette and Rothe.—P. S.] 

That the fall might multiply [ lira /T/Uo- 
rd<TT] rb naf^dnxtAna; Lange: admit der Sun- 
den fall volliger loerde (erxcheine ); Alford: in order 
that the trespass miaht multiply . The Apostle uses 
7 raod 7 TTo)fia here (not naqaTtxtnfiaxa, nor d^icty- 
xia), because the law does not aim to multiply sm 
as such, but to make it appear and to reveal it to 
the conscience ns a 7iaqdnxoi(ia—i. e., a transgres¬ 
sion of the positive will of God; comp. iii. 20; iv. 
15; vil 7 ; and Rothe, p. 167.—P. S.]. The bold¬ 
ness of this thought has troubled the commentators. 
It is indeed not satisfactory to alleviate it by sup¬ 
posing that the law is intended merely to enhance 
the knowledge of sin (Grotius, Baur, and others); 
but this is one important element of its mission (see 
chap. vii.), and must not be rejected, with Meyer, as 
false. To explain lira of the consequence or result 

• (As wpocertfftf, Gal. iii. 19. Besa: prmterea intraHt, 
supervened, came in the wny of addition. Meyer : ex learn 
noch daneben fin , via., in addition to sin, which had already 
entered into the world, ver. 12. Similarly Alford: “ came 
in besides the fact of the many being made sinner**, and os 
a transition-point to the other result.” Hodge * The law 
was superinduoed on a plan already laid, and for a subordi¬ 
nate (!) although necessary purpose.—P. 3.] 

t [The idea of seerrsy, or surreptitious entranoe, is not 
necessarily implied in trapd (comp, vapctwdyw, wapsurSv*, 
maptur&ipm). and must be either derived from the context, 
as in Gal. u. 4 (the ouiy passage in the New Testament 
where the verb occurs besides oar own), or be expressed by 
kdbpf. In our passage such an idea would be inconsistent 
with the holy character of the law, the solemn manner of 
Its promulgation, and the Apostle’s reverence fbr it (Rom. 
rii. 12 ft.). From Meyer.— r. 8.] 

t (Rothe, p. 158, translates: nebenbei swischenein ge- 
from men, it came In incidentally between. He thus combines 
the idea of the incidental coming in of the law with that of 
Its medial position between Adam and Christ. So Ols- 
kaneen : “ In dem rrapeunfXSsr ist sowohl das mitten inne 
Vreten, al$ aueh das Beil&utof, nicht absolut Nothw+ndipe 
lesse'Jben angedeutrt.”— P. 8.J 

| Estlus: “L-ms, prohibens peccatum, medio tempore 
IsUet *Adam et Chri* urn. tubingrtua est.”— P. 8.1 


(merely inBaxnw^ with Chrysostom [owe shols 
ylaq, ak£ iufldoutK; ; Estius: 44 non fnalem emssmr 
denotat, eed eventum .”—P. S.], Koppe, Reiche [St* 
art, Barnes] ), is likewise unsatisfactory; yet titf 
Apostle has certainly inferred from the remit tht 
design and intention in the iVa.* Gal iii. 19 do* 
not serve as an elucidation of this passage, as Mejti 
would have it; and Rom. vil 14 proves that, by tbs 
law, the knowledge of sin comes; while 1 Tim. 11 
shows that the law constitutes a weapon against the 
ungodly. Reiche has called the telic oonstructioL 
blasphemous; in reply to which, comp. Meyer [p 
224J. He properly remarks, that sin had to reach 
its culminating point, where it will be outdone by 
grace. Only this culminating point should not be 
merely objective, but subjective also, in accordance 
with the sentence quoted from Augustine, on Pa 
cii.: 44 Non. crudeliter hoc fecit Deus , sed consilis 
medicines; . . . augetur morbus, crescit malltia, 
quesritur medicus et totum sanatur.” It is a fact 
both that the misunderstood law, according to God's 
decree, induced the crucifixion of Christ—the climax 
of the world’s guilt—and that the same law, well 
understood, prepared the way fbr the saving faith 
of the New Testament. For this reason there is 
truth in Rothe’s explanation: All sin should ever 
stand out more complete under the form of the 
naqdTtxoiua. Tholuck also takes ground with 01s- 
hausen, De Wette, and Neander, in favor of the 
telic rendering. Reasons: 1. Nitimur in retitum ; 
2. Thomas: “ When the passions dare not manifest 
themselves, they become more intense.” Does this 
apply here? Sin, even in the form of anti-Chris- 
tianity, undoubtedly becomes more intense in oppo¬ 
sition to the gospel but still this is mostly eebatic 
consequence; 8. Luther: The accusing and con¬ 
demning law awakens enmity to God. For this rea¬ 
son, Judaism, like all fanaticism, is angry at God. 
It is a prime consideration that here the law is spe¬ 
cifically understood as the law of the letter, as de¬ 
signed* to finish, both objectively and subjectively, 
the sinful process of the old world. Therefore the 
second lira in ver. 21, as Tholuck well remarks, 
takes the sting from the first. [In other words, the 
first lira indicates the mediate, the second lira the 
ultimate end and purpose.—P. S.] Philippi under- 
stands by naqd 7 txoiua merely the naqdnx. of 
Adam inhering in sinners. But it denotes here 
rather the completion of the fall of humanity itself. 

But where sin multiplied [of* <H inltb- 
vaatr rj dftaqxia]. Where it was completed, 
came to full revelation. It is very strange that 
Rothe regards the head of the whole deduction from 
of* tie to as parenthetical. ()v is not tempo¬ 

ral (Grotius [De Wette, Fritzsche, Stolting] ), but 
spacial (Meyer, Tholuck)—perhaps both; time being 
considered as an expansion — [Graoe exceedingly 
abounded (not, mnch more, E. V.), 
olao merer rj vneqe 7teqeerafvees 

\supra modutn redundivxt] is superlative [not com¬ 
parative ; comp. vmqnltordtM, vmqmdm, vmo* 
vtffoto, vmqliar ]; (2 Cor. vii. 4 [the same verbj 
1 Tim. I 14; Mark vii. 87 ; 2 These. I 8). 

Ver. 21. That, as sin reigned In [not onto, 
B. V.; Lange, m ; 1tdst, by means o/] death [?*«, 


• [Meyer, who is a philological purist em to occasional 
pedantry, takes Ira here, and everywhere, rebutAt, andthui 
seems to justify even the supraJapsarian theory of sin. 
Alford likewise insists on the uniform telic meaning of Ira 
It undoubtedly denotes the design here, but the ns&iat* 
not the ultimate design, is in ver. 21.—P. 6.1 
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ifiaoiA* vot v 17 apagti t Iv r « 
(arcirtt, The second fra indicates the more re¬ 
mote and ultimate purpose of the coming in of the 
law, as the first fra, ver. 20, denotes its nearer and 
mediate aim and effect; the increase of siu served 
merely as a means for the triumphant and eternal 
rei^n of grace. Hodge: “ The design of God in 
permitting sin, and in allowing it to abound, was to 
bring good out of evil; to make it the occasion of 
the most wonderful display of His glory and grace, 
so that the benefits of redemption should infinitely 
transcend the evils of the apostasy.”—P. S.] As 
sin wrought death, so again did death work sin (see 
Heb. ii. 141 But here the priority in the flcurUria 
is ascribed to sin. It reigned [aor., the historic 
past]. It reigns no more, h before Davdrot is 
not a substitute for tiq (Beza, and others). Meyer 
opposes also the explanation: by death (Tholuck, 
Philippi). Death denotes the sphere of the domin¬ 
ion of sin. But death is also the medium of the 
reign of sin; see the antithesis, <ha dixasoai>vrjq. 

bo also graoe may reign, Ac. [oi'/tak xa* 
h fictas *•*•*•] The law would 

thus bring to pass the* dominion of grace; and it 
now reigns in reality. The material medium is I 
righteousness unto (leading to) life eternal j the 
personal medium is Jesus Christ our Lord j and 
both are identical. The <hx., and not the usij, is 
named as the medium of the dominion of grace, be¬ 
cause the Lo)rj afrmog is the goal. The righteous¬ 
ness of faith and the righteousness of life are com¬ 
prised here in the idea of the <hx. (fiaasksvan is 
aorist, not future. Meyer against Reiche, see Col. 
iii. 4.) 

[The last word in this section is, Jesus Christ 
our Lord, the one glorious solution of the Adamic 
fall and the dark problem of sin. Adam disappears, 
and Christ alone remains master of the field of bat¬ 
tle, having slain the tyrants, Sin and Death. Forbes 
concludes his notes on Rom. v. 12-21 with the ex¬ 
clamation (p. 257): 44 Who can rise from the study 
and contemplation of this wondrous passage, full of 
such profound views and pregnant meanings, with 
all its variously complicated yet beautifully discrimi¬ 
nated relations and interlacements of members and 
thoughts, without an overpowering admiration and 
irresistible conviction of the superhuman wisdom 
that must have dictated its minutest details! ”— 
P.8.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

rLrrsBATvras ok the Doctrinal Questions involved 
in Rom. v. 13-21.—The authoritative Creed statements on 
anthropology and hamartiology from the Synod of Orange, 
A. D. 529 (comp, my Church Hist., vol. iii. pp. 866 ff.) to 
the Westminster Assembly, 1648. To those may be added 
two quasi-creeds of sectional and temporary authority, 
drawn np in the intereel of immediate imputalionism, vis., 
the decree of the Freneh Reformed Synod of Charenton, 
1645 ( M Deeretwm Bynodi nationalis Ecclrsiamm Reformala - 
rum OalliM A. D. 1645 de imputatione primi peccati omnibus 
Adami posteris, cum ecclesiarum et doctorum protestantium 
consensu, ess scriptis eorum ab Andrea Rtvito co'lecto in 
the Opera Theol. of A. Jtxrwr, Roterod. 1660, tom. iii. pp. 
798-827); and the Formula consensus Helvetica, 1675 (m 
Niemrtkr'b ColUctio Confess. Reform., pp. 720-739). Oompu, 
in port, Woirr's Comparative Symbol ik , pp. 51 ft, where 
the principal passages from the symbolical books are col¬ 
lected. —Tne numerous works of Augustine against Pelagias 
and Julian of Edauum. Anselm, De conceptu virginali et 
erig. pecoato. Rivet, Theses theotogiem de peccalo originis 
[Opera, tom. iii. pp. 894 sqq.) President Edwarm, On 
Original Sin {Works, vol. ii. SOS-583.) Jul. Mi ller, The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin (the most exhaustive work on the 
mbject, now accessible also to the English rea er in an 
ntellirible translation, from tb* 5th Gorman edition, by 


Rev. W. Ur wick, Edinb., 1868). Ebrard, Christ!. Dogma* 
tik (1851), i. pp. 611 ff. ; Kitchen - und Dogmen-OescaichH 
(I 860 ), ii. 504 ff., 5S8 If. Heppb, Dogmatik der evang. r& 
form. Kirche aus den Quellen (1861), pp. 204 ff Chs. Hones 
(Princeton). Theol. Essays, New York, 1846, Nos. vi.-viii. 
on Imputation, pp. 128 ff. ; In Princeton Rev. for April, I860 
pp. 335 If., and revised edition of Romans (1864), pp. 279-284 
Archibald Alex. Hodge (Alleghany), Outlines of Theology. 
New York, 1860, chap, xvi., pp. 230-246. R» W. Landis, sev¬ 
eral articles in the Danville Review, from Sept. 1861 to Dee 
1862. Shrdd, History qf Christian Doc'rine (1863), ii. 152 ff 
(and essay on Original Sin, in his “ Discourses and Essays,' 
PPl 218-271). 8am. J. Baird, The First Adam and the Second 
The Elohim Revealed in the Creation and Redemption of Maw 
Philad., I860, pp. 11-50,805 ff, 410 ff, 474 ff G. P. Fisher, 
The Augustiniun and the Federal Theories qf Original Sir, 
compared, in the New Englander for 1868, pp. 468 ff.—P. 8 .] 

1. On the internal connection of the section, aa 
well as its organic relations to what precedes and 
follows, compare the inscription and the introductory 
foundation of the Exeg. Notes. 

[2. Historical Statements on the differem 
Theories of Original Sin and Imputation. —The 
Apostle clearly teaches, and our religious experience 
doily confirms, the fact of the universal dominion of 
sin and death over the human race, which dominion 
goes back in unbroken line to our first parents; 
as, on the other hand, the power and principle of 
righteousness and life go back to Jesus Christ, the 
second Adam. Sin existed before Christianity, as 
disease existed before the science and art of heal¬ 
ing ; and, however explained, the stubborn, terrible 
fact remains. It is all*important, as we stated in the 
introductory remarks, to distinguish clearly between 
the fiict itself and the different modes of expl&na 
tion, or between the primitive truths of the Bible 
and the after-thought* of human philosophy and the¬ 
ology. Here lies the reason why Christian men, 
holding very divergent views on the why and where¬ 
fore, or the rationale of Scripture truths, may yet 
in their inmost heart and religious experience be 
agreed. The commentators have so far dwelt main¬ 
ly on the negative clause of Paul's parallelism, vi*., 
the propagation of ain and death from Adam; but he 
lays the chief stress upon the positive clause, the 
antitype, and the life-union of the justified believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for chap. vi. 

The following are the principal theories on this 
subject: 

(1.) The pantheistic and necessitarian theory 
regards sin as an essential attribute (a limitation) of 
the finite, and a necessary stage in the development 
of character; it consequently destroys the radical 
antagonism between good and evil, and places itself 
outside of the Christian system. Where there is no 
real sin, there is no room for redemption. 

(2.) The Pelagian heresy denies original sin, 
and resolves the fall of Adam into an isolated and 
comparatively trivial childish act of disobedience, 
which indeed set a bad example , but left his charac¬ 
ter and moral faculties essentially unimpaired, so 
that every child is bom into the world as innocent 
and perfect, though as fallible, as Adam was created. 
It offers no explanation of the undeniable fact of 
the universal dominion of siu ? which embraces ever* 
human being with the one solitary exception of Jesua 
of Nazareth. It rests on an atomistic antliropology 
and hamartiology, and is as anti-scriptural as the op 
posite extreme Of pantheism. Socinianism, Unita¬ 
rian ism, and Rationalism likewise deny original sic 
and guilt in the proper sense of the term. 

(3.) The assumption of a prk-Adamic fall of 
all men, either in time— L e., in a state of individuA 
preexistence of the soul prior to its connection whk 
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the body (as Origen held it), or timeless and tran¬ 
scendental (so Dr. JuL Muller: ein crtsserzeitlicher 
Urtustand und Urfall). This is a mere hypothesis, 
without support in human consciousness, and incon¬ 
sistent with the plain sense of Rom. v. 12, which, in 
harmony with Gen. iii., derives sin from the one his¬ 
torical Adam. 

(4.) The Adgustiniak or realistic theory of a 
real though impersonal and unconscious participa¬ 
tion of the whole human race in the fall of Adam, 
as their natural head, who by his individual trans¬ 
gression vitiated the generic human nature, and 
transmitted it in this corrupt and guilty state to his 
descendants by physical generation. As an individ¬ 
ual act, Adam’s sin and guilt was his own exclusive¬ 
ly, and is not transferable to any other individual; 
but as the act of mankind in their collective, undis¬ 
tributed, and unindividualized form of existence, it 
was, virtually or potentially, the act of all who were 
germinally or seminally contained in their first pa¬ 
rent, as Levi was in the loins of Abraham (Heb. vii. 
9, 10). Persona corrumpU naturam , naiura cor - 
rumpit personam. In other words: Adam’s indi¬ 
vidual transgression resulted in a sinful nature; 
while, in the case of his descendants, the sinful na¬ 
ture or depraved will results in individual transgres¬ 
sions. See the passages from Augustine quoted on 
p. 178, third foot-note. His view rests on his deep 
religious experience and his interpretation of Rom. 
v., but it presupposes, as a necessary prerequisite, 
the original organic unity of the human race, a dis¬ 
tinction between person and nature (which must be 
made also in the doctrine of the Trinity and the In¬ 
carnation). and may be philosophically supported by 
the Platonico-Aristotelian realism concerning the 
doctrine of the general conceptions, as the original 
types of individual things. 

This realistic view of the fall of the race in Adam 
became the orthodox doctrine of the Latin Church. 
It was defended by the great schoolmen, Anselm, 
Peter the Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, &c. (yet with 
a material modification of Augustine's conception of 
original sin and guilt, which scholastic theology made 
to consist only in the loss of original righteousness; 
viewing it more as a negative state of privation than 
as positive corruption). It was even more earnestly 
and vigorously maintained by the Reformers, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic (who advocated afresh the 
Augustinian view of hereditary sin and guilt in all 
its severity). The various writings of Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, and the symbolical books of the 
sixteenth century, abound with quotations and remi¬ 
niscences from Augustine on the doctrines of Sin 
and Grace. 

But within the Augustinian system different 
dews of imputation were developed, especially in 
:he Reformed Church: 

(a.) Imputation, immediate and mediate ,* con¬ 
joined and inseparable. This makes the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin imputed, and the guilt of inherent 
depravity inseparable and conditional to one another. 
Both kinds of imputation are held in fact; but the 
distinction was not made before the seventeenth 
century. Participation is assumed as the ground 

# [The terminology immediate or antecedent, and medi¬ 
ate or consequent imputation, is traced by Turretin (Instil., 
Pam 1. p. 556, Locus IX de peooato, Qu. X) to Josnua de 
la Place, of Sauinure {1596-1655), who was charged with in¬ 
venting it to evade the force of the synodloal decision of 
Gharenton, 1645. Augustine and the Reformers did not 
om It, and hence there has been some dispute as to the aide 
•o which to place them.] 


of imputation. Nati e corruption is itself sin, Mi 
likewise punishment for gui’t incurred in Adua’i 
sin. Hereditary guilt coexists with hereditary aim; 
man is condemned, both on account of the act oi 
disobedience which he committed in the loins of 
Adam, and for hereditary depravity. 

Here we must distinguish again a miner differ- 
ence relating to the order of the two kinds of im 
putation: 

(oo.) Some put immediate imputation b<fore me¬ 
diate in the onier of things. So Augustine and 
his strict followers in the Catholic Church, and 
the Calvinists of the Montauban school, David Pa¬ 
rous, Andrew Rivet,* the elder Turretin,f and Hei¬ 
degger ; 1—with this difference, that the Dutch and 
French Calvinists of the seventeenth century com¬ 
bined, with the Augustinian theory of participation, 
the federal theory of representation (see below, No. 
5); and, while still bolding to both kinds of impu¬ 
tation, they laid the chief stress upon immediate im¬ 
putation—thus preparing the way for exclusive im¬ 
mediate imputationism. 

(66.) Others give mediate imputation, or the im¬ 
putation of inherent depravity, the logical priority, 
so that Adam’s sin is imputed to us only because it 
becomes our own by propagation (to which some 
add, by actual transgression). Here belong, in all 
probability, Anselm among the schoolmen,§ Calvin,| 


* [In opposition to Plaosens, and in vindication of the 
decree of tin* Synod of Charenton, the distinguished Pro¬ 
fessor Rivet, of Leyden, made a collection or passages cm 
imputation from the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, 
and prominent divines, as Galvin, Besa, Bullinger, Wolf¬ 
gang Muscuhu, Yiret, Bucanus, Peter Martyr, Wolleb, 
Whittaker, Davenant, Zanchius, Olevianus, Ursinua, Pa- 
reus, Pieoator, L. Crodus, tfelanchthon, Chemnita, Iltro- 
nius, and many others (including also Roman Catholics). 
But these testimonies are to a great extent general, and 
make no distinction between immediate and mediate impu¬ 
tation. The collection of Rivet is translated in part in the 
Princeton Review, vol. xi (1839), pp. 55.1-579.) 

t [Turretin (1. e. Pars I. p. 657) defines imputation thus t 
“ Impuiatio vel ext bes alirnjb, vel propels. AliqumncU 
imputntur nobis id quod nostrum est persn,uxliter , quo sen* a 
D< us im putt it precata peocatoribus, quo* propter propri a 
crimina punit , et in bonis dicitur grins Phinea illi tmpula - 
(us ad ju*titiom (Ps. cvi. :tl); aliquondo imputntur id quod 
est extea wos, nec a nobis est prrest it urn, quomodo jnstitia 
Chrixti dicitur nobis impuiari , et peccata nostra ipsi i»p«- 
tantur, licet nec ipse peccatum in se habeat, nec nos justi- 
tiam 

X [The Formula consensus Helvetica, a strongly partisan 
theological Confession, drawn up in 1675 by Heidegger oi 
Z&rich, at the solicitation of Turretin of Geneva, and Gent¬ 
ler of Basel, in opposition partly to the mediate imputa- 
tionism of La Place, asserts that the imputalio culpa vs not 
the oonsequenoe, but the cause of the propogotio vtioxita - 
tis, or the corruptio hereditaria, and condemns the doetrine 
of those who “ sub imputations mediates et consequent is 
nomine, non imputationem duntazat primi pcccati tn/lunt, 
sed hereditaria etiam corruptionis assert ioncm graviprrintle 
objicuni Arts. x.-xii. (in Nieineyer*e CoTlect., p. 733). 
The same Confession teaches also a limited atonement, and 
verbal, even punctnal inspiration; but it soon Inet all au¬ 
thority. Ebrard ( Kitchen - und Dogmengeschichte, iii. p. 
556) calls it, rather too severely, the “ ridiculous after-birth 
of a symbolical book.*'] 

| [Anselm {De cone, virg., c. 7) says we are not con¬ 
demned because “ we ourselves sinned in Adam, as we did 
not yet exist, but because we were to descend from him 
(sed quia de iUo fuluri eramiM).”] 

I [Calvin, on Rom. v. 17 : “ We are condemned for the 
sin of Adam not by imputation alone, as if t'ie punishment 
of the sin of anotnei were exacted of us (peccata Ada ven 
jhr solam imputationem damnamur, acsi alieni prccati -r- 
ign etur a noois pana\ but we bear its punishment because 
we nre guilty of the sin also (qnia el culpa sumut reA, in se 
for as our nature, vitiated in him, is held bound with tbs 
guilt of iniquity before God (quatenus scilicet et nature 
nostra in ipso vitiata iniquitatis reatu obstrinfitur apud 
Deum ).” He then goes on to say, that we are m a dime* 
ent manner restored to salvation by the righteousness el 
Christ, vis., not because H Is in us, but H is freely given U 
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and Ballinger among the reformers;* and, more 
dearly and expressly, Stapfer and President Ed¬ 
wards,! who are often inaccurately quoted as medi¬ 
ate imputationists; also the orthodox Lutherans of 
the seventeenth century.^ It is certain that we 
have all to bear the consequences of Adam’s sin, 
and this sin is therefore the cause of our native cor¬ 
ruption ; but it is not our personal quilt independ¬ 
ently of this corruption, and our assent to it. 

(6.) Mr note or consequent imputation makes in¬ 
herent depravity derived from Adam, and this alone, 
the ground of condemnation. u Vitiositas prcecedit 
imputationem So the Reformed school of Saumur, 
in France, especially Joshua Placseus (La Place), who 
denied that the imputation of Adam’s sin was prior 
to, and independent of^ inherent depravity, but who 
claimed to be in full harmony with the teaching of 
Calvin on this subject. This view, “ so far as it re¬ 
stricts the nature of original sin to the mere heredi¬ 
tary corruption of Adam’s posterity, excluding the 
imputation of the first sin by which he fell,” was 
condemned by the French Reformed Synod at Cha- 
renton, near Paris, in 1645, yet without mentioning 
the name of Placseus, who contended that he was 
not touched by this decree, since he admitted a me¬ 
diate imputation of Adam’s sin, consequent and de¬ 
pendent on corruption. 

(c.) Immediate or antecedent imputation as op¬ 
posed to mediate imputation, makes, on purely legal 
grounds, the sin of Adam, as the sin of the federal 

as by gratuitous imputation (jgratuitam justitxm imputa- 
tionem\ Ebr&rd ( Dagmatik, 1., p. 612 f.) and Hodge (on 
Romans, p. £34) represent Calvin as a mediate imputation- 
ist; the former assenting, the latter dissenting. Calvin 
and the Reformed Confessions draw no line of demarcation 
between original sin imputed and original sin inherent. 
Calvin always guards against the supposition that we are 
condi mned by an arbitrary imputation of a foreign act 
personal to Adam.] 

• [Ebrard says, 1. c. i. p. 513 : “Bullinger knows of such 
a reatus only winch takes place in oonseqnence of the cor¬ 
rupt i<» or vdiositas, bnt not of a realm which is the cause 
of the innate vitiositas. This wonld be likewise mediate 
imputation only. But oompare the passages of Bullinger 
quoted by Rivet, 1. C.J 

t (The aim of Edwards, in his treatise on Original Sin, 
written against the Anninian, Dr. John Taylor, of Nor¬ 
wich, was to show that it is no absurd or impossible thing 
Cor 44 the race of mankind truly to partake of the sin of the 
first apostasy, so that this, in reality and propriety, shall 
become their *in; and therefore the sin of the apostasy is 
act theirs merely because God imputes it to them, bnt it is 
truly and properly theirs (by virtue of a real union between 
the root and the branches of mankind, established by the 
Author of the universe), and on that ground God imputes 
it to them” ( Works , ii. p. 669). He says, moreover, that 
the arguments whioh prove the depravity of nature, estab¬ 
lish also the imputation of Adam’s first sin, and that both 
are included in the usual conception of original sin. 44 The 
first depravity of heart, and the imputation of that sin [of 
4dam], are both the consequences of that established union 
.between Adam and his posterity]; but yet in such order, 
that the evil disposition is first, and the charge of guilt con¬ 
sequent, as it was in the case of Adam himself” (p. 644). 
Then, in a foot-note, he quotes with approbation a long 
extr act from Stapfer*s Theotogia Polcmica, to the effect that 
the mediate and the immediate imputation are inseparable, 
and that one should never be considered without the other. 
Dr. 8hedd, History of Christian Doctrine, ii. p. 183, seems 
to hold the same view. Edwards speaks, however, of im- 

8 utation only incidentally; his roam object was to defend 
lie doctrine of native depravity by the theory of identity; 
t. «., a divinely constituted oneness of Adam and his race, 
by which his posterity should be born in his moral image, 
whether good or bad, aocordiug to the law that like begets 
Ike.] 

t (The Lutherans held that the imputatio is imitbdiata : 
in quantum esstitimus adhuc in Adamo (quia Adam repre¬ 
sentative fuit Mum genus humanism ) ; mbdiata : mediants 
peccato originali inhrnrm , in quantum in propriis perso- 
nis (t individualiter con* d ramsr. The first is mediated 
through the second. Comp. Luthardt, Compendium der 
Dugmatih, p. 114 (2d el. 18681.1 


head of the race, the only and exclusive groand of 
condemnation independently of, and prior to, native 
depravity and personal transgression; so that he¬ 
reditary guilt precedes hereditary sin, and not vice • 
versd. This exclusive immediate imputationism is 
held by Calvinists of the supralapsarian and federal 
school, and gives up the Augustinian ground of par¬ 
ticipation. Bee below, No. (5.) (6). In antagonism 
to this view, the New School theology of New Eng> 
land has departed to the opposite extreme of reject¬ 
ing imputation under any form. (See No. 6.) 

(5.) The federal theory of a vicarious represen¬ 
tation of mankind by Adam, in virtue of a covenant 
made with him. It arose in Holland in the seven* 
teenth century, simultaneously with the development 
of representative federal government, and gained 
advocates among Calvinistic or Presbyterian divines 
in France, England, Scotland, and the United States. 
It supposes a (one-sided, povonhvfjov) contract or 
covenant of the sovereign Creator with the first 
man, called the covenant of works ( feedus operum , 
feedus natures), as distinct from the covenant of 
grace ( feedus gratue), to the effect that Adam should 
stand a moral probation on behalf of all his de¬ 
scendants, so that his act of obedience or disobedi¬ 
ence, with all its consequences, should be judicially 
imputed to them, or accounted theirs in law. Adam’s 
position is compared to the relation of a represents 
tive to his constituents, or rather of a guardian to 
bis wards, since in this case the wards were not con¬ 
sulted, and did not even exist at the time of his 
appointment The transaction must be resolved at 
last into the sovereign pleasure of God.* 

Here again we must distinguish two schools: 

(a.) The Augustino-federal school is a combina¬ 
tion, and superadds the federal scheme on the real¬ 
istic basis of participation, so that imputation is 
made to rest on moral as well as legal grounds. 
This was the view of the founders and chief advo¬ 
cates of the federal theory, Cocceius (originally John 
Koch, or Cook, born at Bremen, 1603, died as pro¬ 
fessor at Leyden, 1669), Burmann, Witslus, and is 
taught by the Westminster standards,! and even in 
the Consensus Helveticus , although in this the Au- 
gustinian idea of participation is almost absorbed by 
the idea of the covenant.^ 

(5.) The purely federal school (from nominal¬ 
istic premises, according to which the general con- 
I ceptions are mere names, not things, subjective ab¬ 
stractions, not objective realities) denies the Adamic 
unity of the race in the realistic sense, consequently 
also all participation of Adam’s descendants in the 

* [See the different definitions of this feedus openrm 
from the writings of Cocceius. Witslus, Heidegger, so., in 
Heppe*s Dogmatik, pp. 204 ft. It is called feedus fior6- 
wXev pov, quia untus tantum partis dispositions et pru¬ 
in issi out constat, as distinct from a feedus mutuum or Si- 
wAcvpop. There is no 8cripture proof whatever for such 
a primal oovenant. The solitary passage qnoted, Hose* vi. 
7 : 44 For they” (Ephraim and Judah) 44 like men” (not, 
44 like Adam”) 44 have transgressed the oovenant,” refer** to 
the Mosaic oovenant Even Turretin (Inst, theot. elenchticee. 
Pars I. p. 519, of the Edinb. and N. T. ed., 1847) admits 
that it is inconclusive, and may be explained of the incon¬ 
stancy of men, “ ut aicantur transgressi feedus sicut horni • 
nes facere eolent, qui sua naiura vani , leoesque sunt ei 
fidem cape fallvnt .”] 

t [On the Westminster divines, see Baird, Efohim {- 
vealta, pp. 89 ff., and especially the learned articles of '.Or. 
Landis m the Danville Review for 1861-62.] 

I [Art. X.: “ Sicut Deus feedus operum cum Adamo inivil 
non tantum pm ipso, sed eliam in ipso , ut capitk et stxbtb, 
cum toto genere humano, . . . ita A dam us tristi prolapsu, 
non sibi auntaxnt srd Mi eliam humano gtneri , . . . bona 
in feeders promissa perdidit .” C r *Mp. also the passage! 
qnoted by Hoppe, 1. c. dp. 228 f. I 
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Act of the primal apostasy; yet it holds that, by 
virtue of his federal headship on the ground of a 
sovereign arrangement, his sin and guilt are justly, 
directly, and immediately imputed to them. The 
imputation of Adam's sin, and in tlie same way also 
the imputation of Christ's righteousness or justifica¬ 
tion, is thus made a purely forensic process, which 
affects our legal relation, but by no means our moral 
character. 

This forensic theory of imputation, which ex¬ 
cludes participation in Adam's sin, dates from the 
time of Turretin, in the latter part of the teven- 
teenth century,* and is upheld by a number of Cal- 
vinistic divines in England and America, but has no . 
advocate of note, as far as I know, among modern 
Continental divines.! 

Legal representation seemed to offer an easier 
vindication of Divine justice than the Augustinian 

* [Turretin. like Heidegger, holds indeed to a double unity 
of the raoe with Adam, a natural or real, and a federal or 
forensc, but he evidently lays the ohief stress upon the 
latter, and prepares the way for giving up the former. He 
says (In his Institutes, first published in 1688, Pars I. p. 557, 
Qu. XI.): “ Adamut duplici vinculo nobiscum iunctus tst: 
(1.) Natorali, quatenus pater est, el nos ejus JUU ; (?.) Po¬ 
litico ac roRBMsi, quaienus fait princeps el caput represen - 
(u/t'vwm totius generis human i. Fundamenium ergo impu- 
iationit non est tantum comm unio naturalise quse nobis cum 
Adamo intercedit—alias omnia ipsius peccata deberent nobis \ 
impulari—sed pbjbcippe moralis et voorralis, per quam 
/actum est , ut Deus cum illo, ut cum nostro cap its, fesdus 
pepigerit. Unde Adamus se habuit tn iVo peccata , non ut 
PERSON A PRIVATA, SCd ut FURLICA et RRPRB8RNTATIVA quSB 
omnss suos poster os in actions Hla reprsesentarit, cujus pro- 
< nde demerUum ad omnes pertinet In Qu. XII. he quotes 
with approbation from Augustine, “ tn iUo u no muHi unus 
homo erant ,*» adding, by way of explanation, “ uni late non spe- 
djlca vet numerioa, sea partim pnitate oriolmu, quia omnes 
ex uno sunt sanguine , partim CMmri rkpr^bbrittatiohia, 
uia unus omnium personam reprmentabat, ex or dine Dei.” 
n Qu. XVL, pp. 568 t, he establishes his view from Rom. v. 
12-14. He says of trdrrtt q/sapTor oorrcctly, that it oannot 
mean the habit of sin, nor inherent corruption, but actual 
sin oommitted in the past (pew turn nliquod actuals, idque 
prssteritumX, which can be no other than the sin of Adam 
itself (quod non potest aliud esse, quam ipsum Adami peooa - 
lum); but then he turns it into the moaning of representative 
sinning: 44 E go eo /teccanle. censentur el ipsi peccasse” 
He proves this from the analogy of Ohrist: 44 In Christo 
justi const it uimur per justilise imputationem: ergo et peo- 
satores in Adamo per pecciti ipsius imprntatinnem This 
is precisely the exegesis of Dr. Hodge, except that Turre¬ 
tin translates ty* ?, with Augustin. in quo ^vix., Adamo), 
while Hodge, more oorrectly, takes it as a conjunction ] 

\ (Drs. Ridgely, Doddridge, Watts, and Cunningham, 
of Scotland (in nis Historical Theology , Edinb., 1863, vol. i., 
p. 515, and in his Reformers and the Theology qf the Refor¬ 
mation, Edinb., 1862, pp. 371 ff.), are oountea on this side. 
Dr. Hodge, of Prinoeton, is the ablest advocate of imme¬ 
diate forensio Impntationism. He states it (on Romans , 
279) as follows: 44 The doctrine of imputation is clearly 
light in this passage (Rom. v.). This doctrine does not 
Inoludo the idea of a mysterious identity of Adam and 
his raoe, nor that of a transfer of the moral turpitude of 
hi* sin to his descendants. It does not teach that his 
offeuoe was personally or properly the sin of all men, or 
thut his act was, in any mysterious sense, the act of his 
posterity. Neither does it imply, in reference to the right¬ 
eousness of Christ, that His righteousness becomes person¬ 
ally and inherently ours, or that His moral excellence is in 
Any way transferred from Him to believers. The sin of 
Adam, therefore, is no ground to ns of remorse; and the 
righteousness of Christ is no ground of self-complacency in 
wose to whom it is imputed. This doctrine merely teaches 
that, in virtue of the union, representative and natural, 
between Adam and his posterity, his sin is the ground of 
their condemnation—that is, of their snbjeotion to ponal 
•viIt -and that, in virtue of the union between Christ and 
His people. His righteousness la the ground of their justifi- 1 
•ation. This doctrine is taught almost in so many words in . 
ms. 12.15-19. It is so clearly stated, so often repeated or ' 
assumed, and so formally proved, that very few oommenta- j 
tors of any ola*. foil to acknowledge, in one form or an- ; 
other, that it is tne doctrine of the Apostle." The last is 
a mistake, as we have shown in the Ewg, Notes. Dr. | 
Hodge's hostility to ths realistic Augustiman view pro- 4 


view.* It involves, undoubtedly, an element of 
truth, but, if detached from the idea of moral par 
ticipation, it resolves itself into a mere legal fiction, 
and greatly enhances the difficulty of the problem 
by removing the best reason for imputation. Foi 
how can an infinitely just and holy God punish 
countless millions of human beings simply and sole* 
ly for the sin of another, in which they had no pari 
whatever? The passage, Ezek. xviii. 1-4, wherr 
God rebukes the Israelites for using the proverb oi 
the sour grapes, which Julian of Eclanam and Kir 
sympathizers have quoted ad nauseam against the 
Augustinian theory, returns here with double force. 
The analogy of forensic justification is not to the 
point, for the righteousness of Christ is not imputed 
to the impenitent sinner, but only on the subjective 
condition of faith, by which Christ is apprehended 
and made our own. Justification presupposes re* 

g eneration, or an action of the Holy Spirit, by which 
e creates repentance of our sins and trust in Jesus 
Christ, and mirites us one with Him. By “ !>eing in 
Christ" is meant, not merely a nominal, putative, or 
constructive relation, but a real, substantial union; 
so also our 11 being in Adam," by which the otiier 
relation is illustrated, is real and vital. This anal¬ 
ogy, therefore, leads to the opposite conclusion, that 
moral participation, either potential or personal, or 
both, must be the ground of the imputation of 
Adam's sin. 

(6.) The New School Calvinists of New England 
(since the days of the younger Edwards), in radical 
opposition to Princeton, reject imputation altogether; 
but maintain that the sinfulness of the descendants 
of Adam results with infallible certainty (though not 
with necessity) from his transgression ; the one cUm 
holding to hereditary depravity, prior to sinful choice, 
the other class teachiug (with Dr. N. W. Taylor, of 
New Haven) that the first moral choice of all is uni 
vereally sinful, yet with the power of contrary choice 
This is a peculiar modification of the Pelagian cod 
ception of liberum arbitrmm , but differs from it in 
making a nice distinction between natural ability and 
moral inability.! 

(7.) The skmi-Pblaqian, and the cognate Arxin- 
ian theories (of which the former, since the fifth cen¬ 
tury, has gained large influence in the Latin, the lat¬ 
ter, since the seventeenth century, in a considerable 
portion of the Reformed Churches, and was adopted 
by tiie Wesleyan Methodists), though by no meant 
explicit and uniform on this point, agree in that they 
admit the Adamic unity, and the disastrous effects 
of the primal apostasy upon the whole posterity of 
Adam, but regard the native or hereditary corrup¬ 
tion not properly as sin and guilt exposing us to just 
punishment, but only as an evil, an infirmity, mala¬ 
dy, and misfortune, for which the most benevolent 
God provided a sufficient remedy for all. Zwicgli 
taught a similar view, and distinguished original stir 
as a moral defect or disease (he called it, in tb« 
Swiss dialect, Bresten) from sin proper. Semi-Pela¬ 
gian ism holds a medium position between Pelagian- 

ceeds, I think, from a misunderstanding; He does not dl» 
tinguiah between a virtual or potential, and a personal or 
individual ooftxistence and ooagenoy of the raoe in Adana 
Augustine taught the former only ; the latter is impossibU 
ana absurd, unless we hold it in the form of preGristenoa. 
which Augustine expressly rejects.) 

# [Waits, as quoted by Prof. Fisher, 1. c. p. 506, naively 
confesses that he would gladlv renounce this theory if hi 
could find any other way to vindicate Providence, I 

t [Comp. Stuart and Barnes on Rom. v.; Prof. Geo. P 
Fisher, 44 The Princeton Review on the Theology of Dr. 9 
W. Taylor,’* in the New Englander fitf April. lMi.1 
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km and 1 Augustinianisra ; Anninianism wavers be¬ 
tween semi-Pelagianism and Calvinism; both may, 
according to the elastic nature of compromises, lean 
now more to the one, now to the other extreme; 
employing at times the Augustinian phraseology, but 
putting, after all, a different interpretation upon it. 

The stationary anthropology and hamardology of 
the Greek Church occupies a similar position, but it 
never passed through the mill of Western contro¬ 
versies, and remains to this day theologically incom¬ 
plete. 

Most evangelical divines of the present day are di¬ 
vided between the Augustinian or realistic, the federal 
or forensic, and the Arminian theories, or they look 
for a still more satisfactory solution of the difficult 
problem by a future Augustine, who may be able to 
advance, from a deeper study of the Scriptures, the 
knowledge of the Church, and reconcile what now 
9 eem to be irreconcilable contradictions. It should 
be remembered that the main difficulty lies in the fact 
itself—the undeniable, stubborn, terrible fact—of the 
universal dominion of sin and death over the entire 
race, infants as well as full-grown sinners. No sys¬ 
tem of philosophy has ever given a more satisfactory 
explanation than the great divines of the Church. 
Outside of the Christian redemption, the fall, with 
its moral desolation and ruin, remains an impenetra¬ 
ble mystery. But immediately after the fall appears, 
iu the promise of the serpent-bruiser, the second 
Adam, and throws a bright ray of hope into the 
gloom of despair. In the fulness of the time, accord¬ 
ing to God’s own counsel, He appeared in our nature, 
to repair the loss, and to replace the temporary reign 
of sin by the everlasting reign of superabounding 
grace, which never could have been revealed in all 
its power without the fall.* The person and work 
of the second Adam are the one glorious solution of 
the problem of the first, and the triumphant vindi¬ 
cation of Divine justice and mercy. This is the 
main point for all practical purposes, and in this, at 
least, all true Christians are agreed.—P. S.1 

3. [In Lange, No. 2.] Criticism of the Augus¬ 
tinian doctrine of Sin and Grace. Augustine, in 
his controversy with Pelagius, has undoubtedly ex¬ 
pressed and defended the Church’s sense of religious 
truth, and thereby become a rich source of blessing 
to Western Christendom. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the theologico-dogmatical expression 
of his sense of truth—especially his doctrine of 
original sin—far transcends the Scriptural bounds, 
and has done harm by its erroneous features. Au¬ 
gustine has not only supported, but also obstructed 
the Reformation. His explanation of iq> £ in ver. 
12 , which has obscured the exegesis of this passage 
even in Meyer (not to speak of Tholuck and Philip- 
of itself a sufficient testimony of this. See 
the Excg. Notes. It sets aside the formal freedom 

* (This idea has found fomiliar expression in devotional 
Unas snob as those of Watts : 

M In Christ the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their fotber lost.** 
ftlsbop Ken ( Christian Tear , Sunday next before Easter): 

** What Adam did amiss, 

Turned to our endless bliss; 

O happy sin, which to atone, 

Drew Filial God to leave his Throne!** 
i. L Hillhouse: 

" Earth has a joy unknown in heaven— 

The new-born peace of sin forgiven! 

Tears of such pure and deep delight, 

Te angels 1 never dimmed your sight’*] 


which remains even within the material bondage 
and slavery, and which, tnder the power of sin, be 
comes a XapfidrHr of death by means of unbelief 
but, under the exercise of the gratia pravenicn 4 
becomes a Xaf*pdvnr of the marks of salvation by 
means of faith. It thus destroys or weakens thf 
ethical signification of the Xappavur itself [oomp 
vers. 11 and 17, and Notes] in the interest of tbs 
Augustinian dogmatics. The biblical doctrine oi 
original sin is distinguished from the Augustiniai 
mainly in the following respects: 

(a.) The Bible teaches an ethico-pbysical fall of 
the human race from Adam, as a fall in principle ; 
Augustine, a physico-ethical fall of the human race 
in Adam, as a completed fact,* Therefore Angus 
tine ignores the distinction between the inheritano 
of the propensity and curse of sin, or of death— 
which inheritance oppresses all who are Adamically 
begotten—and the ethical appropriation of the cor¬ 
ruption. 

( 6 .) With Augustine, the ideal and potential con¬ 
dition of condemnation—that is, the condemnable- 
ness of men, apart from redemption—coincides with 
a judicially completed condition of condemnation; 
therefore, with him, redemption is properly a new 
creation. 

(c.) With Augustine, the exercise of grace, of 
the Logos, and of the Spirit of God, is theocratically 
and ecclesiastically bound and limited ; his Christ is, 
in substance, not greater than the extent (rayon) of 
the Church ; therefore he does not perceive the gra¬ 
dations of the hereditary blessing and of the heredi¬ 
tary curse within the general corruption of mankind, 
and still less the significance of the antithesis in 
chap, it 14, 15, within the whole world. His accep¬ 
tation of mere gradations of evil downwardly, is in 
contradiction with his own system. 

(<f.) A consequence of this extreme view of 
original sin is his extreme view of the government 
of grace. He had in mind, probably, the great re¬ 
ligious truth of the ethical irresistibility of all-con 
quering love; but in bis theological system he gave 
it a fatalistic character in opposition to formal free¬ 
dom. 

(e.) Because, with him, the ideal and potential 
condemnation of all is aggravated into an actual con¬ 
dition of condemnation, he has also—in consequence 
of the fret that only a part of humanity within the 
ecclesiastical pale of this world believe and are 
saved—limited the extent of the effects of the ideal 
and potential dmouatfta, or righteous act of Christ; 
while Paul teaches that the dixaioipa has come tiq 
dtxal<o<nv Zottjq upon all men. 

[There is considerable force in these objections 
to the Augustinian system which apply d fortiori to 
Calvinism. But they cannot diminish the great 
merits of the African father, who searched the prob¬ 
lem of sin more profoundly than any divine before 
or after him. He was right in teaching the (virtual 
or potential) fall of the whole race in Adam, and the 
sinfulness of our nature, or depraved vriu, as the 
source of all sinful volitions, words, and acts. But 
he did not take into sufficient account that there is 
a Divine ndytou; and ciro/i/, which hold the ana 
of God’s ofjyij, and suspend the full and final exo 
cution of the well-deserved judgment, until men 
make the fall of Adam their personal, individual act 
and reject the offer of redemption (comp. t.ie re 
marks on Rom. iii. 24, 25, p. 134). Hence Angus 

• [Comp., however, mv remark* on pp. 178 *r>* i®2.' 
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tine consigns even all unbaptized children to condem¬ 
nation, although in the mildest form (De pecc. orig. y 
e. 86 : u Infans perditions punitur , quia pertinet 
ad maesain perdittonis” Enchir., c. 93 : “ Mitissi- 
ma sane omnium poena erit eorurn , qui prater pec - 
eaturn quod originals traxe unt , nullum ineuper mU 
diderunt .”) In this respect even the strictest Cal- 
Tinistic divines of our age decidedly dissent from 
him, and are disposed to hold that all children who 
die in infancy, whether baptized or not, will be 
saved by the infinite mercy of God. This charitable 
belief and hope has a strong support in the univer¬ 
sal sufficiency of the atonement, and especially in 
the words of our Saviour concerning little children, 
spoken without qualification or limitation (Matt. xix. 
14; Mark x. 14). There can be no salvatiou with¬ 
out Christ, even for children ; but God is not bound 
to the use of His own appointed means, by which the 
benefits of Christ are ordinarily applied to men.— 
P. S.] 

4. On the question why Eve is not the one 
human being by whom sin came into the world (Pe- 
lagius and Ambrosias ter have really held that Eve is 
meant),* compare, in addition to the Exeg. Notes , 
Tholuck, p. 216. 

6. The Apostle does not speak here of the first 
origin of sin, or of the fall of Satan, as Christ does, 
John viii. 44. Although the doctrine of the devil 
is by no means wanting in his writings, it does 
not stand out very prominently. He here speaks 
merely of the entrance of sin into our human world 
from an unknown world beyond this, where it is 
assumed that it already existed in personified form. 
Now, this human world is neither the whole uni¬ 
verse, nor merely human nature, but the human race 
in connection with the earth and the cosmic nature 
as tar as it is organically connected with man (see 
2 Peter iii. 10 , and other passages). The personifi¬ 
cation of sin and of death exhibits both as (pseudo- 
formative) principles which have pervaded the organ¬ 
ism of the human world, but under the ethical con¬ 
ditions under which they can alone become thoroughly 
dominant. The individual man, in his organic na¬ 
ture, is connected with humanity, but as an individ¬ 
ual intellectual being he has an existence in himself. 
Pelagius denied the former, while Augustine has 
largely ignored the latter. The organic connection 
implies the propagation of the sinful propensity and 
guilt, according to John iii. 6 , as well as according 
to chaps, vi.-viii. of this Epistle. In the broader 
sense, Christ also stood in the organic connection of 
humanity as the Son of Man, but only in the histori¬ 
cal sense. Therefore He bore the burden of hu¬ 
manity for its reconciliation. 

6 . Paul calls the sin of Adam naqdfiaa t,q , 
as the transgression of the Divine commandment 
standing clearly before him; na(tdnrwpa, as 
the sin which resulted in a fall; dpdqr rjpa, as 
a startinrppoint of many sins; n a (tax or), as dis- 
obediencr to the knowu will of God. These designa¬ 
tions and statements set aside such theories on the 
origin of sin as that of J. Miillcr (that there was a 
previous or timeless fall of the human souls), and 
that of R. Rothe (that sin was the original, abnormal 
condition of humanity proceeding from their mate¬ 
rial constitution). 

7. The relation of sin to death. Sin is death, 

• [I’chujius in his superficial commentary on Romans , 
preserved in the works of Jerome and Augustine, explains 
h' apfpwjrev : lt p*r unum hominet a -Rwih.”—P. 8.1 


says John (1 John iii. 14, 15); sin bringeth forth 
death, says James (chap. i. 15); sin has, as its wages 
or punishment, death as a consequence, says ItiuI 
(Rom. vi. 28). This is all the same relation, bat 
from different points of view. The physical dying 
of the creature in itself is not thereby meant, but 
the perishableness of the creature is increased by 
ethical or spiritual death (Rom. viii.); and the origi¬ 
nal transformation destined for roan (2 Cor. v. 1 t) 
has, by sin, become fearful death, in connection witft 
corruption and the gloom of Sheol. Therefore 
Death itself is conquered by the death of Christ, be- 
cause its sting is taken from it (1 Cor. xv. 51, £ 6 ). 
The ethical character of death and the salvation of 
the redeemed from death are brought to light not only 
in the resurrection, but also in the revelation of the 
original transformation at the end of the world (1 
Cor. xv. 51); while the ungodly, in spite of the gen¬ 
eral resurrection, are subject to the second death 
(Rev. it 11 ; xx. 6 , Ac.). 

8 . In the period between Adam and Hoses, death 
appeared to be merely the order of nature, because 
the paradisaical law had disappeared from knowledge 
by the fall, and the Mosaic law had uot yet appeared. 
Nevertheless, sin was also at that time the causality 
of death, but not as transgressiori in the light of legal 
knowledge. The concealed sin against the law dwell¬ 
ing in ail men (chap. iL 14, 15) was, indeed, attest¬ 
ed by the manifest, tyrannical, and terrible dominion 
of death. Sin, says Paul, is not imputed where 
there is no law—that is, not fully settled until the 
law. But since it is with the gospel that the full 
significance of the law becomes clear, it follows that 
condemnation can only come with final hardening of 
the heart against the gospel. 

9. Adtm and Christ appear here as principles of 
the old and new humanity, of the first and second 
®ou, so far as their posterity is determined by their 
life. Yet it is not Adam in himself who is the prin¬ 
ciple of sin and death, but Adam in his deed—his 
disobedience. From the nature of sin, the disobe¬ 
dience ( naqaxoj ) cannot coincide in him with per¬ 
sonality. In Christ, on the contrary, personality 
and the obedience (vnaxoij) are one. In reference 
to personal issue, Adam is the natural ancestor of 
the whole human race. Christ is the spiritual found¬ 
er of the whole human race. Both constitute to¬ 
gether a harmonious antithesis in historical conse¬ 
quence (1 Cor. xv. 45). But they represent the 
principal antithesis in so far as sin and death pro¬ 
ceeded from one (through him), and righteousness 
and life from the other. The Apostle sets forth 
these antitheses in a series of parallels, in which, 
first, their homogeneonsness comes into considera¬ 
tion (the through one , the organic development), and 
second, the dissimilarity (the m >ch more on Christ’s 
part); then the removal of sin by grace, and the 
triumph of the new principle (so far as by means of 
the law it makes sin itself serviceable to its glory). 
On the construction of these antitheses, compare the 
general groundwork of the Exeg. Notes. 

10 . While doctrinal theology has ascribed to the 
law a threefold use or purpose (bar or bridle, mirror, 
rule— Ziigel, Spiegel, Reget), the Apostle seems here 
to add a usus quartos, or rather primus , in so far as 
he says that the law must have brought sin to full 
manifestation and development. This thought is not 
altogether included in the use of the mirror (see the 
Exeg. Notes), but it is most intimately connected 
with it. As the knowledge of sin must ome by 
the law, so also the revelation , the bringing of sin tt 
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light, must oome by the law. The law has not pro¬ 
duced real inward sin, but, like a chemical element, 
It haa introduced a fermenting proceas into human¬ 
ity, in which human nature and ainfhlneaa seem to 
be identical; and by this means the external mani¬ 
festation of sin is finished, in order to render possi¬ 
ble its distinction and separation from human nature 
itself. The holiness of this effect is properly under¬ 
stood when we distinguish properly between the in¬ 
ward sin and its outward realization, its phase, in 
which the judgment has already commenced. Hence 
It is clear that the use of the law is the effecting of 
the knowledge of sin. The manifestation of sin for 
bringing to pass the knowledge of sin, comes by the 
law. The law, as letter , has completed the develop¬ 
ment of sin ; the law, as the word of the Spirit , has 
brought the perfect knowledge of sin. 

11. Although Paul, in this section, has mostly 
contrasted the many on the one side with the many 
on the other—'because this expression makes more 
apparent the grandeur of the fundamental develop¬ 
ments from the one—he yet declares definitely, in 
ver. 18, that the Smaua/ia of the one Christ is avail¬ 
able for all men, with the tendency to become for 
them the foxaiwaui twrjq. 

12 . The Apostle makes prominent in many ways 
the great preponderance of the antitheses of grace 
over the theses of sin. The author of sin becomes 
to him a nameless being, who is opposed by God 
in His grace, and by the man Jesus Christ as the per¬ 
sonal gift of grace. Sin itself falls immediately into 
the xqigoy and meets the xarax^ga. But the work 
of grace breaks through many offences, as if invited 
and augmented by them, like a mountain stream 
from the rocky cliff; and the dominion of death on 
one side is only a measure of the much more power¬ 
ful revelation of grace on the other. But the so- 
called dnoxardoraatq, as a necessary, natural result 
of salvation, is no more declared in the ndrrtq of 
ver. 15, than the expression ol noXXoi is designed to 
abridge the universality of grace. The ethical part 
of the organized process, the Xapftdrnr on one or 
the other side, is opposed to such a conclusion. 
Nevertheless, it is the Apostle's aim to glorify the 
unfathomableness, immeasurableness, and illimitablc- 
ness of the stream of grace, and its absolute aud uni¬ 
versal triumph in the history of the world. 

[ u Sin reigns in death, grace reigns unto life . 11 
On this, Dr. Hodge remarks (p. 279): <( That the 
benefits of redemption shall far outweigh the evils 
of the fall, is here clearly asserted. This we can in 
a measure comprehend, because, ( 1 .) The number 
of the saved shall doubtless greatly exceed the num¬ 
ber of the lost. Since the half of mankind die in 
nfency, and, according to the Protestant doctrine, 
are heirs of salvation; and since, in the future state 
of the Church, the knowledge of the Lord is to 
cover the'earth, we have reason to believe that the 
lost shall bear to the saved no greater proportion 
than the inmates of a prison do to the mass of the 
community. ( 2 .) Because the eternal Son of God, 
by His incarnation and mediation, exalts His people 
to a far higher state of being than our race, if un- 
fallen, could ever have attained. ( 8 .) Because the 
benefits of redemption are not to be confined to the 
buroar race. Christ is to be admired in His saints, 
ft is through the Church that the manifold wisdom 
of God is to be revealed, throughout all ages, to 
i principalities and powers. The redemption of man 
is to be the great source of knowledge and blessed- 
3 cw to the intelligent universe.'’—I add a fine pas¬ 
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sage from Dr. Richard Clerke (Sermon on Titus ii 
11, quoted by Ford): “ Grace will not be confined. 
For God's goodness cannot be exhausted. He ii 
dives in omnes , saith the Apostle, rich enough foi 
all (x. 12 ). It is an excellent attribute, which is 
given him by St. James, noXvtvanXayx^oq [in toms 
MSS., but the usual reading in James v. 11 is noXi* 
anXayzvoq. —P. 8 .J In God’s mercy, there is both 
th and noXv : it is both free and rich; both pro 
tiosa et copiosa (Ps. cxxx.), both bountiful and plen¬ 
tiful : not only mqusaiv otaro, bursting forth round 
about, round about all ages, round about all nations, 
round about all sorts, but vm^mqiaatvovaa (ver. 
20 ), surrounding all those rounds, and with surplus 
and advantage overflowing all. 1 say, not only 
nXtovdtoi&ct, an abounding grace, abounding unto 
all, to the whole world, but v7ng7iXfovdtot , cn (1 
Urn. L 14), a grace superabounding; that, if there 
were more worlds, grace would 4 bring salvation* 
even unto them all St. Paul's own parallel shall 
end this point (1 Tim. ii. 4). It is God's will that 
* all men should be saved.' ”—P. S.] 


HOMTLETIOAIj AND PRACTICAL. 

What follows from the comparison of Adam with 
Christ ? 1. That by the one Adam, sin, death, con¬ 
demnation, and the dominion of death have come; 
2. But by the one Christ, life, righteousness, and the 
dominion of grace have come upon all men (vers. 
12-21).—Sin and death passed upon all (vers. 12- 
14).—Sin as the cause of death: 1. Original sin; 
2. Sins of commission (ver. 12 ).—They too have 
sinned who have not committed the same transgres¬ 
sion as Adam ; comp. chap. ii. 12 (ver. 14).—AU sin 
is transgression of the law, but not in the same way 
(ver. 14).—Adam is a figure of Him that was to 
come (ver. 14).—Man a figure of the Son of Man 
(ver. 14).—The first and second Adam: 1 . Resem¬ 
blance; 2 . Difference (vers. 14-19).—The differ¬ 
ence between sin and gift. It consists herein: 1 . 
That, through the sin of one, many have died, but 
that, on the other hand, God's grace and gift have 
freely abounded unto many; 2. By one man's sin 
many have become condemned, but one gift haa 
abounded from many offences to righteousness; 8. By 
the sin of the one, death has reigned over many, but 
by the one Jesus Christ will many still more rejoice 
in the dominion of life (vers. 15-17).—The sole man 
Jesus Christ; not only ( 1 .) one, but also ( 2 .) the 
only one of His character (ver. 15).—Yet how differ¬ 
ent are the fruits of sin and righteousness 1 1 . The 

fruit of the former is condemnation; 2 . The fruit 
of the latter is justification of life (ver. 18).—As 
condemnation is come unto all men, so also is justi¬ 
fication of life (ver. 18).—The universality of Divine 
grace brought to pass by the righteousness of Christ 
(ver. 18).—The different effects of Adam's disobe¬ 
dience and Christ's obedience (ver. 19).—For whal 
purpose did the law enter? 1 . Not merely to make 
sin prominent; but, 2 . To bring it to a crisis; and 
so, 8 . To prepare for grace by Jesus Christ our Lord 
(vers. 20 , 21 ). 

Luthkr : As Adam has corrupted us tvith foreign 
sin without our fault, so has Christ saved us with 
foreign grace without our merit (ver. 14).—Notice 
that he speaks here of original sin, which has come 
from Adam's disobedience; therefore every thing ifl 
sinful which pertains to us ( rer. 18).—As Adam'* 
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lin has become our own, so has Christ’s righteous- 1 
ness become our own (ver. 19). 

Bekgel: God’s gift is grace, flowing from the 
Father upon Him, and through Him to us. 

Starke : Believers are, by the spiritual life of 
the new birth, reigning kings over sin on earth, as 
they shall also be fellow-kings in the heaven of glory 
(ver. 17).— 0 universal grace of God, by which all 
may be saved by Christ! 1 Tim. il 4; Acts xvii 
80, 81 (ver. 18).—A small drop of grace can calm 
and engulf the raging waves of corruption (ver. 20 ). 
-—Cramer : As no one can deny that he is mortal, 
so also must no one say that he is not sinful (ver. 
14).— Nova Bibl. TOb.: Sin has a mighty kingdom 
and dominion. Let nobody regard it as small and 
contemptible ! Yet the kingdom of grace is much 
more mighty. The purpose of the latter is to de¬ 
stroy the former; where the kingdom of grace in¬ 
creases, the kingdom of sin declines. The former 
brings life, the latter death. 

Gkrlach : There is this great difference between 
the effeots of the fall and of redemption: the effects 
of the former consist in a strongly legal judgment, 
which must ensure condemnation in consequence of 
a single transgression; but the effects of the latter 
are a free gift, which made amends not merely for 
one sin, but for alt the repetitions of Adam’s trans¬ 
gression that have ariseu from that first one; and it 
naa made amends so completely, that it has really 
effected in fallen men the righteousness required by 
the law (ver. 16).—So powerfully does grace operate 
on those who have received its fulness, that they, by 
grace, become rulers in life through Jesus Christ 
(ver. 17). 

Lisco: Mankind is united in Adam and Christ; 
therefore the sin of Adam became the sin of all, and 
Christ’s offering became the propitiation for all As 
every leaf of the tree suffer* by disease of the root, 
so does every one recover by its restoration ; thus it 
is with mankind in Adam and Christ (vers. 12-21). 
—Death is the great evil that was begotten by sin 
(ver. 12 ).—As Adam’s sin has become ours, so has 
Christ’s righteousness become ours (ver. 191 

Rieger : This little passage is as the pillar of fire 
in the wilderness; dark and threatening toward the 
Egyptians and impenitent, but bright and clear toward 
the Israelites. This passage lightens and thundeis 
against hard sinners, who treat every thing lightly; 
but it shines with the lovely splendor of grace upon 
penitent and anxious souls (ver. 20 ). 

Heubnkr : The dominion of sin in the world is 
not God’s work, but man’s guilt.—The universality 
of corruption should not comfort, but humiliate us: 

1. We should each be ashamed before all the rest; 

2 . We should be ashamed before the inhabitants of 
other worlds, who perhaps do not know any thing 
about sin ; 3. We should so much the more bear in 
mind, that, amid the universal sinfulness, we shall 
not be the only pure ones; 4. We must therefore 
work out our salvation the more earnestly by prayer, 
and faith in Christ (ver. 12 ).—Adam is the natural, 
Cbnst is the spiritual ancestor; the former is the 
transgressor of the Divine commandment, the latter 
the fulrtller of the whole Divine law ; the former is 
the cause of death and human corruption, the latter 
the author of I'fe, redemption, and holiness (ver. 
14).- -The real ground why the operation of Divine 
grace is as universal as the sinful corruption from 
Adam, is this : that grace knows no other limits than 
.hose which man himself sets by unbelief (ver. 17). 
—The more man is pervaded by the knowledge of 


his sin, Die richer will be his reception of greet 
(Luke vii. 47). 

Bessek: By one upon all (vers. 12-21).—The 
saving counsel of God has always been one and the 
same to all men, not only to the children of Atm 
ham, but to all the sons of Adam (ver. 12).—Iteath, 
having once stepped its foot into the world, hat 
forced its way to all men (ver. 12).—Sin has become 
a natural power over persons, which cannot be ciia- 
lodged by the blows of any club; but grace—which 
does not enter with compulsory power, but with the 
evangelical drawing of the word of God—is so 
powerful that it breaks the power of nature (ver. 
12).— Death reigned. Well for us that this is said 
as of a ruler who is dead (ver. 17).—The new de¬ 
cree, “ You shall live,” which is warranted by the 
empty grave of Jesus Christ, is higher and stronger 
than the old decree, u You must die,” which is con¬ 
firmed by millions of graves (ver. 17).—The Apostle 
once more recapitulates the abundance of doctrine 
which he has demonstrated all along from ver. 12: 
Sin, death, grace , righteousness , life. These five stand 
thus: grace rises highest in the middle; the two 
conquering giants, Sin and Death, at the left; the 
double prize of victory, Righteousness and Life, at 
the right; and over the buried name of Adam the 
glory of the name of Jesus blooms (ver. 21). 

Sch leikrmachkr, on ver. 19 : The effects of the 
death of the Redeemer, so far as it was a work of 
His obedience.— Dcichert : Has the Christ who died 
for us become the Christ within us?—How much 
more blessed to live under grace than under the 
law! 

Lange: Adam and Christ in the internal and 
historical life of mankind.—A b all men are compre¬ 
hended in the fall of Adam, so, and still more, are 
they in the righteousness of Christ.—As sin and 
death have assumed the appearance of personal, 
princely powers, in order to extinguish the personal 
life of mankind, so does the personal God again 
elevate men, by the glorious personality of Christ, 
to a personal life in royal freedom.—The antithe¬ 
sis between Adam and Christ: 1. In personal ef¬ 
fects (ver. 16); 2. In essential effects (ver. 16); 
8. In the destruction of the apparently personal life 
of sin, and the restoration and glorification of the 
true personal life of grace, or the false and the true 
jffourUttW (ver. 17); 4. In the final aims of t>oth 
(ver. 18); 6. In the full manifestation of both in 
the light of the gospel (ver. 19).—The glory of God’s 
grace in the exercise of its authority. How it has 
not only, 1. Conquered sin and death; but, 2. Even 
made them of service.—The Divine art of distin¬ 
guishing the effect of the law.—The twofold charac¬ 
ter of the law: 1. Apparently a promotion of sin ; 
but, 2. Really a communication of grace.—Adam, 
Moses, and Christ—How far does Moses appear to 
stand on Adam’s side; but how for does he rather 
stand on Christ’s side?—The twofold effect of the 
law and of legality in the history of the world.— 
The twofold curse of the law: 1. The curse of the 
law, well understood, leads to salvation; 2. Tbc 
curse of the law, misunderstood, leads to ruin. 

[Burkitt (.ondensed): Every sin we commit in 
defiance of the threatening of God is a justifying 
of Adam’s rebellion against God. Our destruction 
is in ourselves, by our actual rebellion; and at the 
great day we shall charge our sin and misery upon 
ourselves—not on God, not on Satan, not on instru¬ 
ments, and not on our first juirents.— Hknry: \V> 
are by Christ and His righteousness entitled *o . and 
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notated in, mere and greater privileges than we lost 
by the offence of Adam. The plaster is wider than 
the wound, and more healing than the wound is kill¬ 
ing — Scott : Instead oi perplexing ourselves about 
the incomprehensible but most righteous dispensa¬ 
tion of God, in permitting the entrance of sin and 
death, let us learn to adore His grace for providing 
so adequate a remedy for that awful catastrophe.— 
As our children have received a sinful and suffering 
nature from the first Adam, let us be stirred up by 
their pains and sorrows to seek for them the bless¬ 
ings of the second Adam's righteousness and salva¬ 
tion.— Wesley (Sermon on God's Lorn to Fallen 
Man, Rom. v. 15): The more we deal our bread to 
the hungry And cover the naked with garraeuts, and 
tl e more kind offices we do to those that groan un- 
djr the various ills of human life, the more comfort 
we receive even in the present world, and the great¬ 
er the recompense we have in our own bosom.— 
Dwight : The subject of moral evil is too extensive 
and mysterious to be comprehended by our under¬ 
standing. Many things connected with it lie wholly 
bevond our reach. But where knowledge is unat¬ 


tainable, it is our duty and interest to trust humblj 
and submissively to the instructions of Him who if 
the Only Wise .— Clarke : The grace of the gospel 
not only redeems from death and restores to life, buf 
brings the soul into such a relationship with God, 
and into such a participation of eternal glory, as w< 
have no authority to believe would have been die 
portion of Adam himself, had he even eternally re¬ 
tained his innocence.— Hodgk : We should net**? 
yield to temptation on the ground that the sin to 
which we are solicited appears to be a trifle (mei el} 
eating a forbidden fruit), or that it is but for once. 
Remember the one offence of one man. How often 
has a man, or a family, been ruined forever by one 
sin !—Compare Isaac de la Peyrere's Men before 
Adam (Loudon, 1656), in which the author attempts 
to prove that the first men were created before 
Adam, and builds up a curious theological system 
on that supposition.—Compare also W. Buckland’s 
Inquiry whether the Sentence of Death pronounced 
at the Fall of Man included the Whole Animal Cre¬ 
ation, or was restricted to the Human Race . Lon¬ 
don, 1889.—J. F. H.] 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHAPTERS VL-YIH. 


After the Apostle has exhibited the antithesis 
of Adam and Christ in its principal or fundamental 
form and significance, chap. v. 12 - 21 , he passes on 
to exhibit the same antithesis in all its conse¬ 
quences, first of all for believers, but then also for 
the whole world. 

The negative side of this consequence is exhibit¬ 
ed in chaps, vi. and vii. j The dying with Christ to 
sin and to the entire old form of life. 

The positive side is exhibited in chap, viii. : The 
new life in Christ. 

L The first division is again divided into four 
parts. 

A . As Christians have fundamentally (objective¬ 
ly by the death of Christ himself, and subjectively 
through the faith sealed by baptism) died with Christ 
to sin in order to walk in newness of life, so should 
they act as those who are dead to sin. For their 
new life is an organic connection with Christ, an 
organic development; yet it is not a life subject to 
fatalistic natural necessity, but, in conformity with 
fellowship with Christ, it is a life in true freedom, as 
life after Adam has been one in false freedom, or 
the seeming freedom of hard service. It is a re¬ 
ligiously or ethically organic relation; chap. vi. 1 - 11 . 

B. Because believers are dead to sin, they are 
free from its dominion. They should therefore take 
knowledge of the fact that they are delivered, and 
keep themselves from the bondage of sin; and in 
the power of their freedom, they should yield them¬ 
selves under grace to be the servauts of righteous¬ 
ness ; chap. vi. 12-28. 

C. But their being dead to sin means also that 
ch9y, os those who passed into newness of life, have 
received in themselves the new principle of life, 
which i j righteousness, or the inward substance of 
Ihe law. Therefore, by Christ, they are dead to the 
iaw h: the narrower sense, in which they lived in 
matrimonial alliance. They should serve, not in out¬ 
ward ordinances, but inward principle—from the force I 
«f grace, the impulse of the heart; chap. vii. 1 - 6 . I 


D. But if to be dead to sin means also to be ueiA 
! to the law, as well as the reverse, there follows notn- 
ing therefrom contrary to the holiness of the law. 
The law, rather, was designed, by its constant opera¬ 
tion in awakening and increasing the conflict with 
sin, to effect the transition from the state of sin to 
the state of grace; chap. vii. 7-25. 

H. The second or positive part is thus prepared. 
The condition of believers is free from all condem¬ 
nation, because, in harmony with its character, it is 
a life in the Spirit of Christ. But it is a life in the 
Spirit which is prepared by the Spirit through the 
glorification of the body and the whole nature ; for 
the Spirit, as the Spirit of adoption, is the first se- 
I curity for it, and the believer is certain of it before¬ 
hand in blessed hope; chap. viii. 

A . This life in the Spirit now demands, first of 
all, the laying ofl^ in the conduct of the Christian, 
of all carnal lusts, which must, however, be distin¬ 
guished from a positively ascetic mortification of the 
body; chap, viii 1-10. 

B . As the Spirit of God testifies to adoption, so 
does it, as the Spirit of the risen Christ, secure the 
inheritance—that is, the renewal of the body, and 
the glorification of life; vers. 11-17. The certain¬ 
ty of this blessed hope is established: a. On the de¬ 
velopment of life in this world, vers. 18-80; b. On 
the future or heavenly administration of the love of 
God and the grace of Christ, which make all the 
forces that apparently conflict with salvation even 
serviceable to its realization ; vers. 81-89. 

Meyer’s inscription over chaps. vi.-viii. is: “ Eth- 
ical Effects of the foxcuoaforj Stov. Chap. vi. 7 
shows that the <hx., far from giving aid to immo¬ 
rality, is the first to exclude it, and to promote, 
restore, and vitalize virtue; and chap. viii. exhibit* 
the blessed condition of those who, being justified 
are morally free.” Tholuck: “ It has been showr 
down to this point how much the Christian has re¬ 
ceived by that <hx. mar. ; chap. i. 17. It is th# 
mention of the frilness of grace called forth by tin 
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power of sin, that now leads the Apostle to exhibit 
the moral consequences of this communication of 
graoe, which in turn leads him further (chap. vii). 
to the statement of the insufficiency of the legal 
economy; and in antithesis thereto (chap, viil.), 
to the moral effects of the economy of grace and 
itt saving issue; so that the Apostle, after am- 
pkying and enriching the explanations between 
chap. L 18 and chap, v., returns to the same point 


with which chap. v. concluded. 1 * The Apostle dost 
indeed, return to the same point with which, not the 
whole of chap. v. concluded, but with which dap 
y. 11. concluded, but in a sense altogether different, 
inasmuch as from chap. v. 12 on, the Apostle bringe 
out, not merely the actual antagonism of sin and 
grace in humanity, as before, but the principled an¬ 
tagonism of the two principled in its ethical and 
organic aspect. 


Bscond Section. —The contradiction between tin and grace. The calling of Christian* to newness of life, 
since they were translated by baptism into the death of Christ from the sphere of sin and death into 
the sphere of the new life. 


Chap. VL 1-11. 

1 What shall we say then ? Shall [May] \ we continue in sin, that graoe may 

2 abound ? God forbid [Let it not be !].* How shall we, that are dead [who died] 

3 to sin, live any longer therein ? Know ye not, that so many of us as [all we 
who] * were baptized into Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 4 were baptized into his 

4 death ? Therefore we are [were] buried with him by [through] baptism into 
death: that [in order that] like [<™a like] as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by [through] the glory of the Father, even [omit even] so we also should 

5 walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in [become 
united 6 with] 4 the likeness of his death, we shall be also in [with] the likeness 

8 of his resurrection: Knowing this, that our old man is [was] crucified with 
him, that [in order that] 7 the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 

7 we should not serve [b« slaves to] 8 sin. For he that is dead [hath died] 8 is 

8 freed [acquitted] from sin. Now if we be dead [died] with Christ, we believe 

9 that we shall also live with him: x# Knowing that Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him [dominion over 

10 him no more]. For in that [or, the death that] 11 he died, he died unto sin once 

11 [for all]: but in that [or, the life that] he liveth, he liveth unto God. Like¬ 
wise [Thus] reckon ye also yourselves to be [»»* to be] 18 dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord [iv Xgitnob ’Iqaov, in Christ 
Jesus. Omit our Lord]. 18 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 1.—[The reading of the Bee. (fctpcrovpe?) is poorly supported. A. B. 0. D. F. read i*»p4rwp.c» ; adopted 
by Grieabach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. The above emendation is supported Ijr the Iasi 
two editors. K. K., and some cursives, have iwiftfvouer. 

* Ver. 2.—[ M ^ y i voir o is a very forcible negative. How it should be rendered, is perhaps a matter of taste, but 
the God forbid expresses its fbrciblene** as no other English phiase can. Oomp. Galatians, il. 17 ; p. 49, note. 

* Ver. 3.—[The E. V. is literally correct, but the reference seems to be to those baptised as a whole (Meyer); henoe 
the emendation, which is adopted by Alford, Wordsworth, Amer. Bible Union. 

4 Ver. 3.—[B., and a number of cursives and fathers, omit *Ii)<rovr. The order in almost all authorities is 
Xpi<TT&* ' IqtTOVV . 

* Ver. 5.—[Wordsworth renders cvfi<f>vTot yey draper: have become connate with. This is literal and exaot, 
but connate would scarcely be proper in a popular version. Meyer, Lange: “ susammengewachsen , grown together. 
United (AJford, Amer. Bible Union) is adopted in lien of a better word. The K. V.: planted together , is based on a 
wrong view of the etymology of cv/i + vtoi. 

4 Ver. 5 .—[In or the E. V. is not found in the Greek. With, in both clauses, is borrowed from wtf p^vroi. Any 
further emendation must be based on exegetioal views of the verse. 

T Ver. 6.—[*I va, telic, in order that . The next clause is teiio also; but as a different torm is ohoeen in Greek, it is 
better to let the simple that remain. Amer. Bible Union reverses the position of in order that, that, leaving it indefinite 
whether the first clause is telic. 

* Ver. 6.—[The verb ftovAevctr means, first, to be a servant, or slave, then, to serve. The personification of sin, 
kaplied in this passage, makes the primary meaning more correct here, and slaves Is preferable to servants, for obvious 
reasons. 

* Ver. 7.—[This verse has an aorist (aro Sawmv) in the first part, andaperfect (6«8i*alttra») in the second. 
Vet the rendering: He that died has been justified from sin (Amer. Bible Union) does not convey its meaning properly. 
The aorist refers to something antecedent to the perfect, while the perfect states what continues to be true ; bonce, i» 
English, we must invert, rendering the aorist by has died , the perfect by is acquitted. The Apostle is stating a general 
proposition, which is not theological, but legal; nenoe, acquitted is preferable to justified. 

»• Ver. 8.—[The reading <rv vCficofisv is found in K. B‘. D. F., and is now generally adopted. Bee.: cvfjwepo 
fooad In B 1 . L. O. K., have <rvtf<r wpev; which Lange considers a legal correction to the hortatory. F. has wwf* 
4a«f«. 
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*• Yer. 10.—[The grammatical question respecting l is indicated by the twc renderings given in each member d 
Ibis verse. The meaning is essentially the same, whichever be adopted (Meyer). 

it Yer. \l.—[Re K*. K. L., insert «Ira* after vwpodt ptv, fit 1 . B. 0., before; it is omitted in A. D. £. F. bi 
most modem editors. 

»» Yer. 11.—[The £. Y. is unfortunate in rendering iv, through, since the point of the whole passage is, that wi 
are nlire in virtue of our union to Christ — i. in Christ Jesus. The Bee. adds ry «vpfq» on the authority 

of . C. K. L, some versions and fathers. The words are omitted In A. B. D. F., most versions, by many fathers, 
braver, Alford, Wordsworth.—&.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The section chap. vL 1 - 11 . Survey The death 
ot Christians to sin, and their new life. 

а. The effect and demand of grace: death and 
life, vers. 1 , 2 . 

б . According to baptism, vers. 3, 4. 

c. According to the connection with Christ in 
His death and resurrection, vers. 5, 6 . 

d. According to the power and import of death, 
especially as a dying with Christ, vers. 7, 8. 

s. According to the power of the new life as an 
incorruptible life with Christ, vers. 9-11. 

Ver. 1. What then shall we say ? The oiV 
Introduces the true conclusion from the previous 
verses, chap. v. 20, 21, by repelling the false con¬ 
clusion which might be deduced from what is said 
there, [in*p ivtaptv, the deliberative subjunctive. 
See note on tywptv, p. 160.—P. S.] 

Yer. 2. Let it not be [ph ylvosro]. See 
onap. iiL 4, 6 [and Textual Note , p. 112.—r. S.]. 

How shall we who died to sin [oXtsvtq 
dnt&dvoptv ri ^uayxia.] Oirsvtq [de- 
cribing the quality], a» such who. Living in sin is 
utterly contradictory to the character of Christians. 
And the contradiction is very intense, not simply 
because of the aversion and repulsion between natu¬ 
ral death and life referred to by Rungius (see Tho¬ 
luck). • The Christian is specifically dead to sin; 
and the life in tin, as a definitely false life, is op¬ 
posed to this definite death We have here an ex¬ 
pression, therefore, uot merely of 44 freedom from 
all life-fellowship with sin ” [so Meyer], but also of 
the positive contradiction ana repulsion between sin 
and Christian life. The reality of this contradiction 
is decided, figuratively exhibited, and sacramentally 
sealed by baptism. Yet the Apostle does not sim¬ 
ply borrow his expression of it from baptism; but, 
rather, the death and resurrection of Christ under¬ 
lie the figurative meaning of baptism. 

[dnt&dvoptv, we died (not, are dead, E. V.), 
is the historic aorist, as % pastor, v. 12 , and dnt- 
&dvtrt <ri>* rw Xp«rr at, Col. ii. 20; comp. Gal. ii. 
19, vopta dni&avor ; Rom. vii. 4. The act of dying 
refers to the time of baptism, ver. 3 (Bengel, Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth), which, in the Apos¬ 
tolic Church, usually coincided with conversion and 
justification, and implied a giving up of the former 
life of sin, and the beginning of a new life of holi¬ 
ness. The remission of sin, which is divinely assured 
and sealed by baptism, is the death of sin. Sin for¬ 
given is hated, sin unforgiven is fherished. This, 
too, shows the inseparable connection between justi¬ 
fication and sanctification; and yet they are kept 
distinct: the justified is sanctified, not vice versd; 
list we are freed from the quilt (reatus) of sin, then 
from the dominion of sin; and we are freed from 
the one in order to be freed from the other, r jj 

• [Tholuck quotes from Btmgiue: “ 8ignijtcal non modo 
sulparem quondam obstinentiam a proposito percandi, fed 
Random LwaMaw , qualis est inter nortuos ei vivos.”— 


dpaoriqt, as far as regards sin; it is the dative 
of reference, as GaL ii. 19; 1 Peter it 24; while in 
Col. it 20 Paul uses dno with the genitive in the 
same sense. A similar phrase is OTai^oi«r&cu v« 
noapty, Gal. vL 14, to be crucified to the world, so as 
to destroy all vital connection with it, and to have 
no more to do with it, except to oppose and hate it 
nwq expresses the possibility, which is denied by 
the question (Meyer), with a feeling of indignation 
(Grotius : indignum est si loti in lutum revolvimur). 
Cyooptv covers the whole future. To live in sin, 
to hold any connection with it, is henceforth and 
forever incompatible with justification.—P. S.] 

Yer. 3. Enow ye not [Or are ye ignorant, 
tj ayvottrt ;]. This form of speech, like chap, 
vii. 1, is undoubtedly a reminder of something already 
known to the readers (Tholuck), yet it imparts at 
the same time a more definite consciousness and a 
fuller view of what is known. 44 It is very question¬ 
able,” sayB Tholuck, “ whether other apostles exhibit 
baptism with the same mystical profoundness as 
Paul did.” But 1 Peter iii. 17-22 is a modification 
of the same fundamental thought So, too, 1 John 
v. 4-6. [Paul evidently regarded baptism not merely 
as a sign, but also as an effective means of grace 
(comp. GaL iii 27 ; CoL ii 12 ; Titus iii 5 ; Eph. 
v. 26); else he would have reminded his readers of 
their conversion rather than their baptism. We 
must always remember, however, that in the first 
missionary age of the Church the baptism of adults 
implied, as a rule, genuine conversion—the baptism 
of Simon Magus being an exception.—P. S.] 

That so many of us (all we who were). 
“Off os, quotquoL [It denotes universality, as many 
of us as, all without exception, but it is not stronger 
than ontvtq, which indicates the quality, such of us 
as. —P. S.] The phrase fianrittsv tlq retains the 
most direct figurative reference of baptism. It 
means strictly, to immerse into Christ (Riickert)— 
that is, into the fellowship of Christ. [Comp. ver. 
4: fidnrurpa tlq &avaiov; GaL iii 27 : tlq Xqso- 
to v ifianrio&^rt ; Matt xxviiL 19: tlq to bvopa. 
Alford : 44 4 Into participation of , 1 4 into union with 1 
Christ, in His capacity of spiritual Mastership, Head¬ 
ship, and Pattern of conformity.”—P. S.] The ex¬ 
planation of Meyer [accepted by Hodge], that it 
never means anv thing else than to baptise in refer¬ 
ence to, with relation to, and that the more specific 
definitions must arise from the context, fails to do 
justice to this original meaning. [Comp. Lange 
and Schaff on Matthew, pp. 565 ( Textual Note *), 
657, 558, 660.—P. S.] But the baptizing into the 
full, living fellowship of Christ, is, as the Ap^tle 
remarks, a baptism into the fellowship of His death. 
And there is implied here, according to the idea of 
a covenant, the Divine adjudication of this saving 
fellowship on the one hana, tmd the human obliga¬ 
tion for an ethical continuance of the fellowship on 
the other. The explanation of Grotius and others, 
the idea of imitation, is digressive, and weakens thf 
sense. See GaL iii. 27 ; Col. ii. 11 ; Titus iii. 5. 

Yer. 4. Therefore we were buried with 
him [a vvtrdq>tiptv ovv a v t w Ld rot 
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fafffiff/iafot slq iov &dv&iov, To be 
buried is a stronger expression than to die 9 for the 
burial oonfirms death and raises it beyond doubt; it 
withdraws the dead from our sight, and annihilates 
him, as it were. The same figure in CoL ii. 12. 
The mystic avv in <n>ndfopau 9 as also in ai>vano- 
IhrijaxM, avarat^orpcu, Ac., signifies the /t/W-union 
of the believer with Christ; comp, the remarks of 
Tholuck, p. 281 f.—P. 8.1. Buried in death; an 
oxymoron, according to which burial precedes and 
death follows, as is illustrated in the immersion into 
the bath of baptism. The analogous feature in the 
life of Christ was His rejection by the world, and 
His violent death on the cross. The expression de¬ 
notes not only a burial before death and for death, 
but it is likewise an expression of the decision and 
completion of death, and, finally, a reference to the 
transition from death to the resurrection. The fin¬ 
ished xcctcwWk, as the bringing about of the dvd- 
Svasq » CoL ii. 12.* 

Into death [tic iov & dv aiov\ The 
death of Christ is not merely a death of tne indi¬ 
vidual Jesus, but the death which, in principle or 
power, comprehends all mankind, and which abso¬ 
lutely separates the old world and the new world. 
Therefore it must not here be particularized (Calov.: 
the declared death of sin; others give different in¬ 
terpretations). [Etc ibv &dvarov must be closely 
oonneoted with ^anriapaioq 9 baptism into the death 
of Christ for the appropriation of its full benefit, 
via., the remission of sins and reconciliation with 
God.—P. S.] 

In order that, as Christ was raised up 
Viva vqnsq yytQ&q XQstrioq l* vsxojiav 
Ota lijq Solqq iov flaiQoq, x.v.l.]. The 


* [A’l commentators of note (except Stuart and Hodge) 
expressly admit or take it for granted that in this verse, 
especially in owentyw** and TfipOif, the ancient prevail¬ 
ing mode of baptism by immersion and emersion is implied, 
as giving additional force to the idea of the going down of 
the old and the rising up of the new man. Chrysostom ou 
John iil., Horn. xxv. (al. xxiv., Opp., tom. viii. p. 151): 
KaBarrtp tv nn rajm, ry v£ar» Karadvivnav rdf «- 

£aAdc, 6 waAAaAbf av$pat wo* Sairrerat, icat Karalvs kcitu 
Kpvtrrcrai oAwt caSdiraf ‘ cZra avavevovrmv ifpMV, 6 xau'fc 

freurt wdXiv. H«* then quotes Col. ii. 12; Rom. vi. 6. 
Bloomfield : “There is a plain allusion to the ancient mode 
of baptism by immersion; on which, see Sulcer’s Thes. and 
Bingham’s Antiquities,* 1 Barnes: “ It is altogether proba¬ 
ble that the Apostle has allusion to tho custom of baptizing 
by immersion. ’ Oonybeare and Howson: “This passage 
cannot be understood, unless ii be borne in mind that the 
primitive baptism was by immersion." Webster and Wil¬ 
kinson : *• Doubtless there is an allusion to immersion, as 


the usual mode of baptism, introduced to show that bap¬ 
tism symbolized also our spiritual resurrection, Skw ep 
iyip^t X.” Comp, also Bengel, E&okert, Tholuck, Meyer. 
Tne objection of Philippi (who, however, himself regards 
this allusion probable in ver. 4), that in this case the Apos¬ 
tle would have expressly mentioned the symbolic act, has 
no force in view of the daily practice of baptism. Bnt im- 
morsionists, on the other hand, make an unwarranted use 


of this passage. It should be remembered, that immersion 
is not oomfhanded here, bnt simply alluded to, and that the 
immersion, or xardAvew, is only one part of the baptismal 
Mi, symbolizing the going down of the old man of sin; 
and that the emersion, or IvdSvtnt, of the new man of 


righteousness, is just as essential to complete the idea. 
Hence, irrespective of other considerations, the substitu¬ 
tion of the onesided and secular term immersion for bop- 
Hmn, in a revision of the English Bible, would give a mere¬ 
ly negative view of the meaning of the sacrament. Bap¬ 
tism, and the corresponding verb, wbioh have long sinoe 
beoome naturalized in the English language, as much so 
M Christ, apostle, angel, &o., are the only terms to express 
properly the use of water fbt sacred, sacramental purposes, 
and the Idea of resurrection as well as of death and burial 


with Christ. Immersion is undoubtedly a more expressive 
form than sprinkling; yet tho efficacy of the sacrament does 
aot depend upon the quantity or quality of water, nor upon 
lie mode of its application.—P. 8.] 


1 purpose of dying with Christ. The power that raised 
our Lord was the Sola of the Father. Thus the 
resurrection of Christ is traced back to the highest 
Cause. God is the Father, as Origin and Author of 
the spiritual world comprehended in Christ Before 
the Father’s name the creature-world asoends into 
the spiritual world, and the spiritual world is oon 
joined in the Son. The dory of the Father is the 
concentrated revelation of all the attributes of ths 
Father in their unity, especially of His omnipotence 
(1 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. i. 19), wisdom, and goodnen; 
or of His omnipotent love in its faithfulness, and of 
His personality in its most glorions deed.* Before 
the glory of the Father the whole living world goes 
to ruin, is doomed to death, in order that the dead 
Christ may be made alive as Prince of the resurrec¬ 
tion. Applications of the Sola to the divinity of 
Christ (Theodoret [tioixeia #* 6 ** 7 ?], and others), 
in glortam patris (Beza [inadmissible on aocount 
of Ssd with the genitive] ); in patema gloria re- 
surrext (Castaiio). 

From the dead, iu vsxqmv. The world of 
the dead is regarded as a connected sphere. Also 
antithesis to stq &avaror. 

So we also should walk in newness of life 
[outojc xai yysZq iv xasvoitjis twrjq ns- 
Qsnaijatapiv]. In newness of life; that is, in 
a new kind and form of life, which is subsequently 
denoted as incorruptibility, and therefore also by 
implication as continual newness and perpetual re¬ 
newal of existence. Consequently, more than wwjj 
xcuvn (Grotius).f [Meyer, Alford: “ Not 1 a new 
life; *—nor are such expressions ever to be diluted 
away thus.”—P. S.] Walk gives prominence to the 
practical proof of inis newness in new, free conduct 
of life. 

Ver. 5. For if we have grown together 
[si ydq avpq>vto* ysyovapsvj, The ex 
pression avn<pvioq 9 denoting originally inborn 
innate]; born with [congenital, connate], means 
here the same as avfupv^q, grown together by nature. 
[Grotius: coaluimu*; Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer • 
zusammengewachsen , verwaeheen mil, concretise ; Stu 
art : become homogeneous ; Alford : intimately and 
progressively united .—P. SJ The expression com. 
plantati (Vulgate, Luther V.: planted to jethcr] ) 
goes too far, and is not justified by the language; $ 
while the interpretation grafted i to (Erasmus [Cal¬ 
vin, Estius, Conybeare and Howson], and others) 
does not express enough here [and would require 
IfHpvTsvroq, insititiu *.—P. S.] The figure denotes 
believers as a unity of different branches in oue root 
or one trunk. These characters, which are united 
in one spirit, as the grapes of a cluster, have sprung 
from one gospel or new principle of life. Thus be¬ 
lievers have grown into, an image or analogue of the 
deathoi Jesus (tw oposdpais, dative of direc¬ 
tion), but not with such an analogue (Meyer, Tho- 

• [W£a and fcfrajuc are closely related; comp, the He¬ 
brew -jj, and xpdros t$c Mfaf* OoL i. 11. Meyer ex 
plain* Mfa, die glorrsiclu OesammtvoUkommenhett Octtes.- 
P. 8.] 

t [80 also Koppe, Reiche, Stoart: “ Kauf&n/n rye £ fc 
I regard as a Hebraistic f *rm, in whioh the first noon sup¬ 
plies the plaoe of the adjective.' 1 Against this dilutio ., 
oomp. Winer, p. Jll, Meyer and Alford in Loc. The ab¬ 
stract noun Kat*6riK gives greater prominence to the qual¬ 
ity of newness, wnioh is the chief point here: oomp. S 
Thees. ii. II; 1 Tim. vi 17.-P. 8.] 

I [<n juQvtos is not derived from ^vr«vw, to plant ( farm 
r6%, used by Pinto), but from farm, or ffoiiuu, *0 gram 
I Comp, o^ the different meanings of w-tja+vve* Reich* 

I Fritzsche. and Philippi in Loc. —P. 8.1 
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took), with which we cannot connect any clear 
thought. [Philippi and Meyer explain: grown to¬ 
gether, or, intimately connected with the likeness 
of His death; the ofsoiospa being spiritual death, so 
that the meaning is: If we are spritually dead to 
sin, as Christ was physically dead, Ac. So in the 
other clause our spiritual resurrection is the ouoUnpa 
of the bodily resurrection of Christ.—P. S.] Nei¬ 
ther can ofioubfia t* be the dative of instru¬ 

ment: We have grown together with Christ [tw 
Xyart w being understood as in ver. 6 ] through the 
resemblance of His death-baptism, the likeness of 
His death (Erasmus [Beza, Grotius], Fritzsche, Baur 
[Tan Hengel], and most others). For [this would 
require ainui after oitfupinos, and] believers are not 
grown together by the likeness of the death of 
Christ, but by Hi 9 death itself in a religious sense, 
as cause (through the medium of the gospel), in 
order that, as an organism, they should now exnibit 
as a copy His death m the ethical sense. 

We shall be also with his resurrection 

t aXXct xcti t tj<; avaot aottaq io 
he antithesis is strengthened by aXXd [which is 
used sometimes also by the classics for the rapid and 
emphatic introduction of the antithetical idea in the 
apodosis after a hypothetical protasis; see Meyer 
in loc ., and Hartung, Partikellehre, ii. p. 40.—P. S.]. 
We shall also be grown together with Him into the 
likeness of His resurrection (Beza, Grotius, Meyer, 
Philppi; Tholuck : M abbreviated comparative ”). 
Not ovfxqtino* tJJs dvaordoeom (Erasmus, Calvin, 
Olshausen, and others).* The reference of the ex¬ 
pression to the resurrection of the body (by Tertul- 
lian, and others) is not in harmony with the context 
(see ver. 4); yet is altogether authorized by ver. 
9, if we regard the new life as continuing to the 
bodily resurrection (therefore an ethical and physical 
resurrection, which Meyer and Tholuck oppose). 
The future, la 6 ft t fra, is indeed not imperative 
(Reiche [Olshausen, Stuart: expressive of obliga¬ 
tion] ); nor does it denote williugness (Fritzsche), 
but the certainty of the result, the necessary conse¬ 
quence of dying together with Christ [Tholuck, 
Meyer, Hodge], if we understand thereby not merely 
a natural consequence, but an ethical one, which in¬ 
volves an ever-new willingness. This is likewise in¬ 
dicated by what immediately follows. 

Ver. 6 . Snowing this. That objective rela¬ 
tion of the resurrection is not only confirmed by the 
subjective consciousness (Meyer), but it is also con¬ 
ditioned by it 

That our old man [6 7t aX as 6 q tj pwr 
dvfr^otnoq]. Meyer: our old ego. This is liable 
to misunderstanding, and expresses too much. Meyer 
farther explains: “ Personification of the entire 
'state of sinfulness before the naXsyysvtoia (John 
iii. 8 ; Titus iii. 5 ; Eph. iv. 22 ;; Cot iii. 9).” This 
expresses too little. The old man is the whole sin- 
falness of man, which, proceeding from Adam, and 
pervading the old world and making it old, has be¬ 
come, in the concrete human image, the pseudo¬ 
plasmatic phantom of human nature and the human 
form f (see chap. viii. 8 ). Tholuck’s explanation is 


* [Grammatically, this Is not impossible, since enin^vrot 
Is constructed with the genitive as well as with the dative; 
but rn Avmtrrdaet would have been more natural In this 
ease; Itenoe it is better to supply ovfi^vrot rf dpotwpart, 
to that Wr^owy depends upon r. iftouifian.—P. S.] 
t JOne of Lange’s hardest sentences : “ Der a Ue Metm h 
ist hi einkeiiliehe Sftndhafligkeit des Minnehen, wii tie von 
Adam autgehend, die alte Welt durchtiehend und tur alert 
wunbend ift dem concreten Mentchtnbilde man pteudoplatma - 


almost unintelligible : “ Indication of the ego of the 
earlier personality; as in too) avfrqomoq, » xqvju 
to*,* iv rrj xaydt'qt avfrqotnoqy 1 Peter iii. 4.* 

Was [not is, as in the E. V.] crucified with 
him \_ovveorav^o)St] y comp. GaL it 20: Xqur* 

rw ovvtoxavQoifxat * Lot dt ovxixs iyd, un di iv 
ifioi XfjHTTos]. “Namely, at the time when vs 
were baptized,” says Meyer [referring to vers. 8, 4 J 
But this is rather a superficial view. Baptism has 
actually and individually realized a connection which 
bad already been realized potentially and generally 
in the death on the cross; see 2 Cor. v. 14, 16; 
Gal. it 19; Col. iii. 1. Tholuck: “Calovius says very 
properly against Grotius: o\tv non similitudjnem 
notat, verum simultatem, ut ita dicam, ct commit* 
nionim. The accessory idea of pain, or of gradual 
death [advocated by Grotius, Stuart, Barnes], could 
hardly have been thought of in this connection by 
the Apostle.” Tet we are also reminded of the 
violence and effective energy of the death on the 
cross by the following: in order that the body of sin 
might be destroyed. The destructive power of the 
death on the cross involves not merely pain and sor¬ 
row, but also the ignominy of the cross of Christ. 
According to Meyer, Paul only made use of the ex¬ 
pression because Christ had died on the cross. 

In order that the body of sin might be 
destroyed [Vvct xarayygfr^ to owfta 
dfiaqriaq\ comp. ro othga rtfi aot^xoq, Col. ii. 
11, and to oiofia too fravdrov tootoo, Rom. vii. 
24]. It is self-evident, from Paul and the whole 
Bible, that there is not the slightest reference here 
to a [literal] di straction of the body [ i . <?., of this 
physical organism which is only dissolved in physi¬ 
cal death, and which, instead of being annihilated, is 
to be sanctified; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Thess. v. 28; 
Rom. xiii. 14.—P. S.]. As “ the old man ” is the 
pseudo-plasmatic phantom of man, so is “ the body 
of sin ” the phantom of a body in man consisting 
of his whole sinfulness; and so, further on, is the 
body of death (chap. vii. 24) the phantom of a cor¬ 
poreal power of death encompassing man. It is re¬ 
markable that most of the later expositors (with the 
exception of Philippi, p. 210 ff.) reject the construc¬ 
tions that are most nearly correct, to substitute for 
them others which are dualistic. 

1. Figurative explanations. Sin under the figure 
of a body. 

a. The totality of sin (Origen, Grotius). [Chry¬ 
sostom : i J oXoxXtjQoq dfiaqria, Calvin: “ Corpus 

tischen Scheinbilde drr Menschentiahir und MentchengrMali 
geworden ist.** In like manner he explains 44 the body ol 
death,” vii. *.’4, and “ the law in the members, 1 ' vii. 23, with 
referenoe to the physiological and medical doctrine of plasma 
and pseudo-plasma, as if Paul had by intuition anticipated 
modem science.—P. 8.1 

# [The iraAoibt ArSpnvoe is the <rds| personified, or the 
Jyw oapnut6s, oh&p. vii. 14,18— i. e .. the fallen, sinful na¬ 
ture before regeneration, in opposition to the xatrbc, or 
Wo* w0p «*oc, or the K<uvh terims, the renewed, regenerated 
man ; Col. in. 9, 10; Eph. iv. 22-24 ; 2 0<>r. v. 17. The 
term man is used because sin controls the whole personal¬ 
ity, as, on the other hand, regeneration is a radical change 
of the whole man with all ms faculties and dispositions. 
The phrase, rite old matt, the man of tin, is traced to rabbin¬ 
ical oriuin by Schdttgen, Bloomfield, Stuart; but the pas¬ 
sage quoted by Schdttgen from the comparatively recent 
Sohar-chndash (first published in 1599) has a different mean¬ 
ing, aooording to Tholuck, p. 287. The Talmud, however, 
calls proselytes 4< new creatures,” and says of them * “ they 
became as little children:” see Schdttgen, Hor. i. p. a2$ 
7041; Wetstein and Meyer on 2 Cor. v. 17. Jloysi 
says: 44 The form of the expression («coud) rrunc) is rab¬ 
bin tool ; for the Rabbins considered a convert to Judaism a* 
nnn PI^D.” The Christian idea of the waAiyitw.a 
of course, is for deeper.”—P. S.J 
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S iccad non oamem et omo, sed mattam designat* physical, or in a moral (legal! or In a spiritual (oya 
ore accurately: Sin is personified as a living organ* 1 tic) sense—P. 8.] The chief and only question 
ism with many members (vices), which may be put i here is not ethical dyiig, or dying with Christ ( Bra s 
to death. So Philippi: 44 Die Masse der SUnde ale in us, Calvin, Cooceius, Bengel, OLahausen [De Wettc, 
gegUederter Organismus Bloomfield: 44 To aw/ia ' Philippi], and others. And the reason for this is, 
rtjq dfiaqriaq is the same with 6 ttocAowk; dvCyot- first, because justification must not be regarded as 
noq y and means that sin is a body consisting of many the consequence, but the cause of the ethical dying 
particular members or vices, an imperium in impe- with Christ. Second, because not merely the being 
no."—P. 8.] i justified or freed from sin should be proved, in and 


b. The nature or substance of sin (Schottgen). 

c. The figure of sin with reference to the figure 
of the crucifixion (Calov., Wolf^ and others). 

d. “ The tendency of alienation from God and 
conformity to the pleasures of the world" (J. 
Muller, and others; Tholuck, p. 290). 

e. More strongly: The whole man in his de¬ 
parture from God; the natural man (Augustin, 
Luther, Calvin [Hodge: “ The body of sin ” is only 
another name for 44 the old man," or rather for its 
concrete form] ). 

/. Reduoea to a minimum: Bad habit (Pelagius). 

2 . Literal explanations: 

a. The flesh as flesh of sin, <r<x^( dfsaqrUsq (Ro- 
senmuller). 

b. 4< The body belonging to the principle of sin, 
the body ruled by sin." The old man had such a 
body, and this adfsa, as far as it is a body of sin, 
should be completely destroyed by crucifixion with 
Christ" (Meyer). An utter confusion of the figura¬ 
tive and literal construction. [Winer, Gramm., p. 
177 ; the body which belongs to sin, in which sin 
has its existence and dominion, almost the same with 
OMfia rtjq aaqxoq, Col. i. 22 . Similarly Alford, after 
De Wette: the body, which belongB to or serves sin, 
in which sin rules or is manifested, = rot /iiXtj 9 ver. 
18, in which is 6 rofioq rtjq dftaoriaq, vii. 23. 
Wordsworth : the body of sin is our body, so far as 
it is the seat and instrument of sin, and the slave 
of sin.—P. S.1 

c. The body as aw/sa rtjq aaqxbq, and the latter 
the seat of sin (Semler, Usteri, Riickert, Ritschl, 
Rothe, Hofmann; see Tholuck, p. 290).* 

3. The anti-dualistic expositors, who interpreted 

this awna as the real body or the natural man, were 
compelled to render improperly the xara^ytj&ij, as: 
evacuaretur, might be made inoperative and power¬ 
less. [Tertullian, Augustin; also Stuart and Barnes: 
might be deprived of efficiency, power, life. Alford: I 
rendered powerless, annulled, as far as regards ener¬ 
gy and activity.—P. 8 .] ! 

That henoeforth we should not be slaves 
to sin. [Calvin: 44 finem abolUionit notat .”] Sin 
Is regarded as the controlling power (see ver. 161 ; 
John viii. 44. If this power is to be broken, the 
body of sin must be crucified. The reason for this 
Is given in what follows, [rod ptjxir* dovXtww 
mtdq rfi afiaqriqt is a more concrete expression of 
the aim' than the preceding clause, lira xara^yrj&fi, 
x.rX See Winer, p. 669.—P. S.J 

Ver. 7. For he that hath died is aoquitted 
from sin. [ r O ydq a no Carat* StStxaitarat 
djto rtjq afiaqriaq\ oomp. 1 Peter iv. 1 : or* 

4 rtes&wr h aaqxi, ninavra* dfsaqriaq. The in¬ 
terpretations of this passage depend upon the mean- 
lag of ano&artar, whether it is to be taken in a 

v [Tholuck takes <r*»p« In the literal tenee, but viewed 
m the seal and nraan of sin (p. 80S), and enters in this con¬ 
nection into a full discussion of the meaning of wdpf, and | 
Its relation to sin, p. 296 ff.; but the proper place for a 
Mblloo-peychologioal excursus ou wdpf, e Apa , yrvjtf* vovf, 
nwipa, is ohap. dL See below.—P. 8.J | 


of itself^ but the being justified or freed from sin by 
death. An earlier, already present, universal, moral, 
and theocratical law of life is thus used to illustrate 
the new, religious, and ethical law of life in Chris¬ 
tianity, in the same way that chap. vii. 1-6 has refer¬ 
ence to such a law. The universal principle which 
the Apostle makes his groundwork here in the figure 
tive expression, is the word in ver. 28: The wages 
of tin it death* The Grecian and Roman form of 
this antithesis was: by execution the offender isjus- 
tified and separated from his crime (Alethmus, WoU^ 
and others). The theocratic form was the same 
decree of death for sin, according to Gen. ii. 17; 
ix. 6 ; Lev. xxiii. 1 If The sinner who was made a 
curse-offering, Cherem, was morally destroyed in a 
symbolical sense, but, at the same time, his ^uOt 
also, as well as his life of sin, was destroyed in a 
symbolical sense. According to Gen. ii. 17, the 
same thing held good of natural death, not so far as 
it, as a momentary power, put an end to the sinner’s 
present life (Chrysostom, and others), but rather be¬ 
cause it made a penal suffering extending into eternity 
(Sheol) the punishment of sin. All'these modifica 
tions are grouped in the primitive law: death it the 
wages of tin ; and this is the law which the Apostle 
mdses the image of the Christian law of life. The 
Christian dies to sin by being crucified with Christ. 
Now, the being justified does not mean here justifica¬ 
tion by faith in itself (although dying with Christ Is 
connected therewith), but justification as a release 
from sin by the death of the sinner himself. Be¬ 
cause Meyer ignores the complete Old Testament 
idea of death, he attacks the statute of Jewish the¬ 
ology : death, as the punishment of sin, atones for 
the guilt of sin. He explains the Apostle’s decla¬ 
ration thus: 44 He is made a SUcuoq by death, not 
as if he were now free from the guilt of his sins 
committed in life, but so far as he tins no more." 
The explanation of ethical death with Christ (Rothe, 
Philippi, and others already mentioned) here makes 
what is to be proved the proof itself (as Meyer prop¬ 
erly remarks). Meyer refers the passage to physical 
death as exit from the present life—a view in which 
regard is not paid to penal suffering.* Better than 
this is the view: As activity ceases in the dead, and 
sin with it, so should it also be with you who have 
died with Christ (Theodoret, Melanchthon, Grotius). 
But there is the same inadequateness of the com¬ 
parison. Tholuck’s exposition is utterly untenable 
(with reference to Calvin, Bengel, Spener, and oth¬ 
ers),that sin should here be regarded as a creditor 
who has just claims on man, Ac.; for, while a debtor 
is released by death from his creditor, there is by no 
means a J*xc uoixrCou of the debtor from his debtf 

+ [Meyer's view is, that he who is physically dead is free 
from sin, because he Is free from the body, the seat of sin. 
But this, as Philippi remarks, Is oontrary to the biblical 
and Pauline anthropology.—P. 8.] 

t [We add the views of leading English and American 
commentators: Scott, Macknight, and Hodge: He who Is 
dead with Christ is freed from the guilt and punishment of 
sin by justification. Stuart and Barnes : The Apostle ap¬ 
plies a common Jewish proverb concert ing physical deem 
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Ter. & Now if wo died with Christ, Ac. 
di dntCavo ptv avr X^kttw]. <M 
Announces the transition to the new thought, that 
believers, having died with Christ, would also live 
with Him. But this is not a mere conclusion from 
the being dead to the new life; the accent rests on 
the qualification with Chrut, because Christ lives. 
As we are dead with Christ in His death, in its pro¬ 
found est meaning and effect—which death comprises 
the separation from the entire old world, and its sin 
and vanity—so do we believe that we shall also 
live with him [ ntaxtvoptv ox * xai a 
aoptr avxw ] in the supremely highest and most 
intense life—which life is eternal, and is an eternal 
life. Meyer emphasizes simply the inference from 
the ethical death with Christ to ethical participation 
in the new and enduring life of Christ. He is much 
in error in excluding here [with Philippi] the idea 
of the Christian’s future share in the blessedness of 
the glorified Saviour (see chap, viil), as Origen, 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Reiohe, and others are in con¬ 
fining trofitv to the fiiture life. Rosenmfiller, 

Tholuck, and others, have properly comprised both 
these elements; yet the chief emphasis rests upon 
the assurance of the new ethical life as implying the 
(fill freedom from all sin in the fellowship of Christ. 
Tholuck, with Erasmus, Calvin, and others, empha¬ 
sizes once for all (7q>a/ro$, ver. 10 ] as an eternal 
destination to new life. This destination is commen¬ 
surate with the certainty of being dead with Christ. 
Yet, granting full force to the conclusion, it is still 
an object of faith (jrurrtvoptv), which rests mainly 
on Christ as the risen One. (Different interpreta¬ 
tions of ntaxtvoptr: Confidence in Divine assist¬ 
ance, Fritzsche; in the Divine promise, Baumgarten- 
Cruaus; in God as the Finisher of the commenced 
work of grace, Philippi [comp. 1 Thess. v. 24, 2 
These, iii. 3 ; 2 Tim. it 11 ] ). 

Ver. 9. Knowing, Ac. From faith in the risen 
One there arises the certain knowledge that hence¬ 
forth He can never die; because He could die but 
once, inasmuch as, with the guilt of sin, He had 
assumed also the judgment of death. [Alford: 
Death could not hold Him, and had no power over 
Him farther than by His own sufferance; but power 
over Him it had, inasmuch as He died. Meyer: The 
uvftHvtvr of death over Christ was decreed by God 
(v. 8-10), and brought about by Christ’9 voluntary 
obedience (John x. 18 ; Matt. xx. 28). The convic¬ 
tion that Christ lives for ever furnishes the ground 
and support to our own life-union with Him.] 

Ter. 10 . For in that he died, or. the death 
which he died. The expression, o anifravtv, 
may mean: as far as His death is concerned (Winer); 
or, as far as the death which He died is concerned 
(De Wette); or that wh ch He died, so that o is 

to one who is spiritually dead as to sin—». he must be¬ 
come free of its influence. Bloomfield : Ho whose oorrupt 
nature has been crucified with Christ is freed from its power 
and slavery. Alford: As a roan that is dead is released 
from guilt and bondage among men : so a man that has 
Hod to sin is acquitted from the guilt of sin and released of 
its bondage, so mat sin (personified) has no more claims on 
him, either as a creditor or as a master, cannot detain him 
hr debt, nor sue him for eervioe. Forbes combines the 
view of letral freedom from the guilt of sin (Fraser, Hal¬ 
dane) with the interpretation of spiritual freedom from the 
power and dominion of sin. 44 It is to sin as a whole, to its 

K er as well as to its guilt, that the believer has virtually 
in Christ as his representative and substitute.” All is 
already objectively accomplished In Christ,yet remains to 
be realised subjectively in the believer’s individual experi¬ 
ence, which will not be completed till after 4 he literal death 
* the body.—P. 8.1 


viewed as the subject [or rather as the accusative of 
the object; comp. GaL ii. 20: 6 di v<* tw.—P. S. I 
We prefer the last exposition, but do not refer the a, 
with Benecke (after Hilarius, and others) to the mor¬ 
tal part of Christ [that which died in Christ], but 
to Christ’s great and unexampled experience of 
death. All his dying was abhorrence of sin, induced 
by sing directed against sin.—Unto sin ho diod 
[r*j apaqxl?* ane&artr 1. Explanations: 
ad expianda peccata (Grotius, Olshausen); or, ad 
expianda et touenda p. (Tholuck [Reiche, Fritzsche], 
Philippi); [or, to aestroy the power of sin (Chry¬ 
sostom, Beza, Calvin, Bengel, Ewald] ). Indefinite 
reference to death (Rfiokert, De Wette [Alford], and 
others). Meyer: His death paid the debt to sin, 
and now it can have no more power over Him. 
Hoftnann: With His death, all passive relation to 
sin has ceased. Certainly the parallel in ver. 11 
[vtx£ot'« xjj apapxip] seems to require a similar 
rendering. Yet we must not merely bring out 
prominently the repulsiveness of sin to the fife of 
Jesus, but rather the repulsiveness of His life to 
sin—which repulsiveness was consummated in His 
death. Both together constitute the absolute sepa- 
j ration. 

Once [IfdftaS]. Once for all. [The one 
sacrifice on the cross, as the sacrifice of the infinite 
Son of God, has infinite value both as to extent and 
time, and hence excludes repetition; comp. Heb. 
vil 27; ix. 12 , 26, 28; x. 10 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18.—P. S.j 
But in that he liveth, or, the life that he 
liveth [8 di tjj, tjj tw ©*«]. All His life, 
His whole glorious life, is for God. As His death 
consisted wholly in the ethical reaction against sin, 
so His life consists wholly in consecration to God, 
His honor, and His kingdom. [Christ’s life on earth 
was also a life for God, but in conflict with sin and 
death, over which He triumphed in the resurrection. 
—P. S.1 Theophylact’s view is wrong: by the 
power of God. 

. Ver. 11 . Thus reokon ye also yourselves 

[ account yourselves) dead Indeed unto sin 

Ovxtoq xai vptiq Xoyitw&t iavxovq **- 
xqovq piv x J dpaqti<f\. A Xoyitta&cu of 
Christ does not stand as a parallel to Xoyitta&t 
(which is imperative, and not indicative, as Bengel 
would have it).+ It should rather be derived from 
the meaning of the death of Christ, according to 
ver. 10 . 

But alive unto God in Christ Jesus [iv Xo. 

*7^<r.]. That is, in fellowship, or living union with 
Him (not merely through Him)4 It refers not 
simply to living to God (Rfickert, De Wette [Ah 
ford] h but also to being dead to sin [Reiche, Mey¬ 
er]. The Xoyuta&t requires of Christians that they 
should understand what they are as Christians, as 
members of Christ, according to the duties of com. 
mon fellowship (Tholuck, Philippi); but not that 
they should attain to this condition by moral effort 


# [The dative of reference or relation; in point of foot, 
in the case ol Xpoprif it is the Dativus incommodi , or detri* 
menli ; while in the next danse r<p few Is the Dat. com 
modi.— P. 8.] 


t TThe indicative would rather require: ovrw ml ipsU 
Aoyt£tyic0a, instead of the second person. Alford is quits 
mistaken, when he says : 44 Meyer only holds it to be in* 
dicalive.** Meyer, on the co trary, takes Aoylfcofe to be 
the impera'ivt , in harmony with the hortative character ol 
what follows.—P. 8.1 

1 [Meyer: iv X. *1. is not per Christum (Grotius, 
Fritssche, a/.), but denotes the element in which the beiuf 
dead and being alive holds. Comp. Winer, Gramm^ p. 364 
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(Baur). That is, Christian life proceeds upon the 
believing presupposition of our completion in Christ; 
but this completion is not, reversely, brought to pass 
by a moral effort. Of course, the telic completion 
then meets the principial completion as the goal of 
tflort. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 See the Preliminary Remarks on chaps. vi.— 
riii., and the inscription to the present section, chap, 
fi. 1-11. 

2. On chap, vi. 1. The false conclusion which 
anomianism has ever derived from the fact that sin, 
in its complete development, occasions a still more 
glorious revelation of grace, rests on the erroneous 
supposition that the ethical and organic relation on 
both sides is a purely natural relation, which justifies 
to an altogether passive conduct in religious and 
moral things. This anomianism appears in Indian 
heathendom, as well as in modern humanitarianism, 
chiefly in a pantheistic form. But in Christian re¬ 
ligiousness it appears only sporadically in this form ; 
yet mostly, on the other hand, in dualistic forms. 
This is as much as to say, that if the flesh be in¬ 
dulged in its sphere, the spirit will likewise maintain 
the ascendency in its sphere; or, grace will over¬ 
come sin, and the like. But in every form this ano- 
mianism is to the Apostle an object of religious and 
moral abhorrence, which he expresses by firj yivovza. 
He opposes this false conclusion by the truth of the 
relation according to which the whole of Christianity 
is rooted in a thoroughly religious and moral act— 
the death of Jesus. 

3. Baptism , in its full meaning, is a dying with 
Christ, which is potentially grounded in the dynamic 
meaning of His dying for all (2 Cor. v. 14), and is 
actually realized in the dynamical genesis of faith. 
It follows from this that it is not only a partial puri¬ 
fication of the living sinner, but his fundamental 
purification by a spiritual death and burial; that, 
further, it not merely represents sensibly and seals 
the single parts and acts of the Christian life, but its 
whole justification, in all its parts; and therefore 
that it is available, operative, and obligatory once 
for all. It follows, finally, that baptism is not sim¬ 
ply an ecclesiastical act performed on the individual, 
when the individual is passive, but an ethical cove¬ 
nant-transaction between Christ and the one who is 
baptized; wherefore even the baptism of children 
presupposes in the family, the parents, or the spon¬ 
sors, a spirit of faith which represents and encom¬ 
passes the child. 

From all this it will be seen how very much bap¬ 
tism is obscured and desecrated by regarding it either 
as a mere ceremony which certifies the Christian life 
of the person baptized, or, on the other hand, as a 
onesided and magical act which is supposed to create 
the Christian life. 

[In opposition to the low and almost rationalistic 
views now prevailing in a large part of Protestant¬ 
ism on the meauiug and import of Christian baptism, 
It may be well to refer to the teaching of the sym¬ 
bols of the Reformation down to the Westminster 
standards, and of the older divines, which is far deep¬ 
er. Take, for instance, the Westminster Confession 
of Faith (chap, xxviii.): “Baptism is a sacrament 
of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, not 
only for the solemn admission of the party baptised 
into the visible Church, but also to be unto him a 
sign and seal of the covenant of grace, of his in¬ 


grafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remiafton 
of sins, and of his giving up unto God, through 
Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life.” (Comp, 
the Larger Catechism, Qu. 166, and Shorter Cata 
chism , Qu. 94). Calvin says: “ In treating the son 
raments, two things are to be considered: the sign 
and the thing signified. Thus, in baptism, the sigE 
is water; but the thing signified is the cleansing of 
the soul by the blood of Christ, and the mortific* 
tion of the flesh. Both of these things are com 
prised in the institution of Christ; and whereas 
often the sign appears to be ineffectual and fruitless, 
that comes through men’s abuse, whieh does not 
annul the nature of the sacrament. Let us learn, 
therefore, not to tear apart the thing signified from 
the sign; though, at the same time, we must be on 
our guard against the opposite fault, such as prevails 
among Papists. For, failing to make the needful 
distinction between the thing and the sign, they stop 
short at the outward element, and there confidently 
rest their hope of salvation. The sight of the water, 
accordingly, withdraws their minds from Christ’s 
blood and the grace of the Spirit. Not reflecting 
that, of all the blessings there exhibited, Christ alone 
is the Author, they transfer to water the glory of His 
death, and bind the hidden energy of the Spirit to 
the visible sign. What, then, must be done f Let 
us not separate what the Lord has joined together. 
We ought, in baptism, to recognize a spiritual laver; 
we ought in it to embrace a witness to the remission 
of sins and a pledge of our renewal; and yet so to 
leave both to Christ and the Holy Spirit the honor 
that is theirs, as that no part of the salvation be 
transferred to the sign.”—Dr. John Lillie, in his ex¬ 
cellent posthumous Lectures on the Epistles of Peter 
(New York, 1869, p. 262), in commenting on 1 Peter 
iii. 21, remarks: “ But what, you will ask, is bap¬ 
tism, then, a saving ordinance ? Certainly; that is 
just what Christ’s Apostle here affirms. Nor is this 
the only place, by any means, in which the New Tes¬ 
tament speaks of baptism in a way that would now 
offend many good people, were it not that the per¬ 
plexing phraseology is unquestionably scriptural. 
Recollect, for instance, Peter’s own practical applica¬ 
tion of his pentecostal sermon: ‘Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the* remission of sins.’ And so Ananias 
in Damascus to the humbled persecutor: ‘Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.* Paol, 
too, expressly calls baptism ‘ the laver of the water' 
by which Christ purifies His Church; and again, 

4 the laver of regeneration ’ by which God saves us. 
Frequently, also, he represents it as that by which 
we are united to Christ, and made partakers of His 
death and resurrection. Nay, Christ Himself, iu 
sending forth His gospel among all nations, named 
baptism as one condition of salvation. We need 
not, then, hesitate to call it a saving ordinance. But 
how does it save? Just as any other ordinance 
saves—not through any inherent virtue of its out¬ 
ward signs and processes, but solely as it is a chan¬ 
nel for the communication of Divine grace, and used 
in accordance with the Divine intention. On the 
one hand, while grace is ordinarily dispensed through 
ordinances, it is not confined to them, God being 
ever higher than His own appointments, and acting, 
when it so pleases Him, independently of them alto¬ 
gether. And, on the other hand, there must be on 
the part of man, besides the observance of forma] 
precept, a yielding of his whole nature to th« quick¬ 
ening and transforming influence. Take for an ex 
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ample that greatest ordinance, the Word of God. 
It 4 is able,’ says James (i 21), 4 to save your souls . 1 
But how ? Not simply as it is preached, or heard, 
or read. That it may be 1 the power of God unto 
salvation , 1 it must first be accompanied with the 
* demonstration of the Spirit , 1 and then 4 received 
with meekness , 1 and so become the ingrafted word. 
It is not the foolishness of preaching that saves; but 
4 it pleases God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe . 1 Now, just so with baptism: 
equally with the gospel itself it is a Divine institu¬ 
tion, whereby God ordinarily dispenses His grace. 
But its whole efficacy is due to that grace of God, 
and to our fitting reception and use of the rite—not 
to its mere external administration, by whatsoever 
priestly or apostolic hand. 11 —P. S.] 

4. According to the Apostle, the burial as well as* 
the death of Christ is represented in the meaning 
and effect of baptism. But as the burial of Christ 
not only seals His death, but also brings to pass the 
mysterious form of His transition to new life, so is 
it also with the world’s renunciation of the secret 
inward life of the Christian, which develops from a 
germ in mysterious growth, and is hid with Christ in 
Sod. (For fuller information on being baptized into 
the death of Christ, see Tholuck, p. 280, and Phi¬ 
lippi, p. 205.) 

5. Christianity is not only a new life, but a new- 
net* of life—a life which never grows old, but has 
ever a more perfect and imperishable renewal. But 
as the resurrection of Christ rests on a deed of the 
glory of the Father, so is it with the new birth of 
the Christian. See the Exeg. Note*. 

6 . Although believers are so intimately connect¬ 
ed or grown together in a living organism as to ap¬ 
pear to be living on the same vine or the same 
branch, they are nevertheless not grown together in 
the form of natural necessity. While unchurchly 
and unhistorical sectarianism ignores the organic 
internal character and historical structure of the 
Christian communion, hierarcliism, on the other 
hand, disregards its ethical and free inward charac¬ 
ter. The life of Christ is repeated and reflected, 
after His death and resurrection, in His image—the 
Church ; but not in the sense that it is quantitative¬ 
ly a supplement or substitute for Him, but that it 
completely unites itself qualitatively with Him as its 
living head. Because the Christian suffers death in 
Christ, rises, and is justified, Christ, as the crucified 
and risen One, lives in him. (See chap. viii. 29; 
Eph. i. 4; Col. L 22, 28, 24 ; ii. 11 ; Hi. 1, Ac.) 

7. The Apostle’s doctrine of the old man , the 
My of sin, the body of death, the law in the mem¬ 
ber*. Ac., shows a divinatory anticipation of the idea 
of the pseudo-plasmas, which has first appeared in 
the modern science of medicine. The old man is 
not the real man, nor the natural man, but sin, 
which has pervaded man as the plasmatic phantom 
of his nature, and, as an ethical cancer, threatens to 
consume him. (On the various theological interpre¬ 
tations of the old man, see Tholuck, p. 287. For a 
more complete interpretation of Paul’s pseudo-plas¬ 
matic ideas, see Exeg. Notes on chap. vii. 24.) 

8 . Those who designate the real body of man as 
the source of ain, abolish the real idea of sin. Even 
file e x pression, that the body is not the source, but 
the seat of sin, U not correct in reference to the ten¬ 
dency of the wicked, and is only conditionally cor¬ 
rect in reference to the life of the pious, in whom 
■n, as sinfalresa, as a tempting propensity in the 
bodily part of the being has its seat , and will con¬ 


tinue to have its seat , until the old form of the body 
is laid off, 

9. On being free from the debt of sin by death, 
see the Exeg . Notes. Death removes guilt—a defi¬ 
nition which may be farther fonnularized thus: the 
kind of death corresponds as justification to the kind 
of guilt; the depth of death corresponds to th« 
depth of guilt Therefore the death of Christ i 
the potential justification of humanity, because h 
plunged the absolutely guiltless and holy life into 
the absolute depth of the death of mankind. 

10 . On the expression body of sin, in ver. 6 , 
compare the elaborate discussion by Tholuck, p. 288 
ff. Likewise the same author, on ver. 9 , or the re¬ 
lation of Christ to death; p. 806. 


HOMTLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL* 


On the relation of sin and grace: 1. It is true 
that the more powerful sin is, the more powerful is 
grace also; but it cannot be inferred from this, 2 
That we should continue in sin. But, 8 . We should 
wish, rather, not to live in sin, to which we died 
(vers. 1 , 2).—To what would continuance in sin lead? 

1 . Not to grace, for he who sins wilfally, trifles with 
grace; but, 2. To the terrible looking for of judg. 
ment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
rebellious (vers. 1 , 2 ). Heb. x. 26.—Of Christian 
baptism. 1 . What is it? a. a baptism into Christ; 

6 . a baptism into the death of Christ. 2. Of what 
service is baptism to us? a. We die and are buried 
by it in repentance; b. we are raised by it in faith 
(vers. 8 , 4). —By baptism we enter into a double 
communion with Christ: 1 . Of His death; 2 . Of 
His resurrection.—Christians are, 1 . Companions in 
the death of Christ; but also, 2 . In His resurrec¬ 
tion (ver. 5).—The crucifixion of our old man : 1. 
The manner and form of the old man ; 2 . his cruci¬ 
fixion.—The glorious immortality of Christ: 1 . Its 
foundation ; 2. Its importance to us (vers. 8-10).— 
We should reckon ourselves dead in relation to sin. 
but alive in relation to God; that is, 1 . We should, 
by faith, be ever taking our stand-point more per¬ 
fectly in Christ; and, 2 . First of all in His death, 
but also in His life (ver. 11). 

Starke : The suffering and death of a Christian 
are not to destruction, but a planting to life. 

Hkdingkr : Under the grace of God we are not 
permitted to sin.—M i ller : Life and death cling to¬ 
gether ; the more the old dies and goes to ruin, the 
more gloriously does the new man arise.—Either you'X 
will slay sin, or sin will slay you.—Where faith is y 
there is Christ, and where Christ is there is life. 

Gerlach : The baptism of Christians is a bap¬ 
tism into Christ’s death; that is, into the complete 
appropriation of its roots and fruits. 

Bes8Er : Paul places the gift of baptism first 
and connects with it the duty of the one baptized. 

Heubner : Recollections of our former covenant 
of baptism: 1 . What has God done for us in bap¬ 
tism ? 2 . What have we to do in consequence of 
baptism ?—Thomasius : The power of baptism in its 
permeation of the whole Christian life.—F loret; 
We are baptized into the death of Christ. Namely: 

1 . Upon the confession that He died for us; 2 . On 
the pledge that we should die with Him ; 8 . In the 
hope that we shall live by Him.— Harless : The im¬ 
pediments to Christian life: 1 . The pleasure of life, 
which is terrified at evangelical preaching on death; 

2. The dulness and unbelief of spiritual death, which 
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fa terrified at evangelical preaching on life; while 
yet, reversely, 8. The pleasure, power, and pious 
conduct of the Christian rests upon the death which 
he has died for newness of life. 

[Sherlock: As the death of Christ was not barely 
a natural death, a separation of soul and body, but 
a sacrifice for sin, to destroy the dominion of it, so 
our dying to sin is the truest conformity to the death 
of Christ; and as we must consider His resurrection 
as His living to God and advancement into His spir¬ 
itual kingdom, so our walking in newness of life is 
our conformity to His resurrection, and makes us 
true subjects of His spiritual kingdom.— Hkxry: 
As natural death brings a writ of ease to the weary, 
•o must we be dead to all the sins of our former 
rebellious life. We must be as indifferent to the 
pleasures and delights of sin, as a man that is dying 


fa to his former diversions. As natural death coti 
off all communication with life, so must sanctifica¬ 
tion in the soul cut off all communication with sin. 
—Macknight: We should daily recollect our bap¬ 
tism, and be stirred up by it to every religious act 
and thought possible, for it is this that sets before 
us the death and resurrection of Christ.— Clarke 
The sacrificial death of Christ is the soil in which 
believers are planted, and from which they deri we 
their life, their fruitfulness, and their final glory.— 
Hodgs : It is those who look to Christ not only fbf 
pardon, but for holiness, that are successful in sub> 
duing sin; the legalist remains its slave. To be in 
Christ is the source of the Christian’s life; to be like 
Christ is the sum of his exoellenoe; to be with 
Christ is the fulness of his joy.—J. F. H.] 


Third Section. — The principled freedom of Christiana from the service of tin to death, and their admtd 
departure therefrom and entrance into the service of righteousness unto life by the power of the death 
of Jesus, (Believers should live »» the consciousness that they are dead to sin, just as even the slave 
fa freed by death,) 

Chap. VL 12 - 28 . 

12 Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in 

18 [on* it in] 1 the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye [Nor render] * your members 
as instruments [or weapons] of unrighteousness unto [to] * sin: but yield [ren¬ 
der] yourselves unto [to] God, as those that are alive [as being alive] 4 from the 
dead, and your members as instruments [or weapons] of righteousness unto [to] 

14 God. For sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not under the 
[omit the] * law, but under grace. 

16 What then? shall [may] 4 we sin, because we are not under the [omit the] 

16 law, but under grace ? God forbid. [Let it not be!] Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey; whether [either] of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 

17 But God be thanked [thanks to God], that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 
have [o»i«*t have] obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine [teaching] T which 

18 was delivered you [whereunto ye were delivered ;1. 8 Being then [And being] 

19 made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness. I speak after the 
manner of men because of the infirmity of your flesh; for as ye have yielded 
[rendered] your members [as] servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity; even so now yield [render] your members [as] servants to righteous- 

20 ness unto holiness [or sanctification].® For when ye were the [om* the] servants 

21 of sin, ye were free from [as regards] righteousness. What fruit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? [What fruit had ye then there¬ 
fore ? Things whereof ye are now ashamed;] 10 for 11 the end of those things 

22 is death. But now being [having been] made free from sin, and become ser¬ 
vants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness [or sanctification], and the end 

28 everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ [in Christ Jesus] 1# our Lord. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Yer 12.—i The correct reading seems to be: vmmmo^tiv rate aSr ov, found in K. A. B. 

•arrives, most versions and fathers; adopted by Lochmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford et aL Griesbach, on insufficient 
authority, omits all after v*a*ov«ir. D. F. insert tvrn, omitting the rest. C*. X. L., some further insert mm f fa 
before r«it imi9vnia.it. So Rec.; hence it in of the E. V. All these variations are accounted for by Meyer, whe 
•apposes that avrp was added, first as a marginal gloss, to direct attention to sin as the source of “ the lusts,** then in¬ 
corporated in the text, and subsequent changes made to ivoid confusion. 

* Ver. 13.—[The idea of military servioe found in r *pitrr<£r«Tt i« better expressed by render, since yiald fapUn 
a previous resistance, not found in tna Ap a tie’s thought. 

e 
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* V«r. Ml- [To Is the better rendering of the simple datives here, m in Ter. 19. Unto has a telic foroe, which makes 
It equivalent to cis. This distinction is preserved in ver. 19, but lost sight of by the English translators here. 

* Ver. IS.— [As being alive from the dead (Amer. Bible Union) is a good version of evti in pskoup £Arr««; 
but the paraphrase of Alford: as alive from having been dead, conveys the fall meaning. Still better is tne Revision bj 
Five Anglican Clergymen ; as those that were dead, and are alive. 

* Ver. 14—[The article of the E. V. is not only unnecessary, since the Greek phrase is v*fi rfipobut perhapi 
Incorrect; for tne reference may be to “ l;iw ** in general, rather than to “ the (Mosaic) law.’* So in ver. 15. 

* Ver. 15.—[The reading &naprfrron*v (Bee.) is weakly supported. K. A. B. C. D. E. K. L.,have «papr4r»p«v; 
adopted by Laohmann, Tiscnendorf, Meyer, and others. This is the deliberative subjunctive; hence: “ may we ran." 

T Ver. 17.—[ Teaching is preterable to doctrine . See Exeg. Notes. 

9 Ver. 17.— [To which ye were delivered , etc fir vapeo6$yjre, is literal, and corresponds with the figure implied 
in rrfworThe full stop of the E. V. is unnecessary, as the next verse is closely oonnected with this one. The form 
at ver. 18 is altered, to make this oonnection more obvious. 

* Ver. 19.—f'Ay i«w ft fir may mean holiness, Heiligkeit, or sanctification , Heiligung. Bengal, however, discrimi¬ 
nates between aytfirip and dycowufit, the former “holiness,** the latter “sanctification.** Bee i. 4, p. 62, and Mxtg. 
Notes . where Lange contends for the latter meaning here (against Meyer). 

*• Ver. 21.—[Lange adopts the punctuation of Lachmanu, Griesbaob, and many others, placing the interrogation 
after t fir «, and making what follows the answer. A meat array of authorities oan oe cited m support of each way of 
pointing, but this seems to give a better sense to xaproc. Comp. Alford in loco. 

11 ver. 21.—[K*. B. D. F 1 ., Lachxnann, Meyer, Alford, insert /sip before yfip. "Wordsworth does not insert it in 
his text, but favors it in his notes. It is omitted by K 1 . A. G. D 1 . K. L. It seems more probable that it was carelessly 
omitted by some transcribers than inserted for any special reason. 

19 Ver. 23.—[The E. V. again loses the point of the olosing phrase, by rendering ip, through. The life is em 
phatacally in Christ Jesus our Lord. Henoe perhaps Zpivry Tqwod.—R.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 12. Let not sin therefore reign [Mrj 
ovv fiaasXnlirto if ot/sot grigs]. The Apostle 
conducts the following discussion in a hortatory 
manner, but without actually “ entering the sphere 
of exhortation,” as Tholuck thinks. [The negative 
part of the exhortation, vers. 12, 18, corresponds to 
rfxpoi^ /sir a/sagriqs, ver. 'll; the positive part, 
aXXct /ragcuTtnacvtii ver. 18, answers to twvrcu,' di 

Gfw. So Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, &c.— 
P. 8.] ' In a didactic reepect he teaches that believ¬ 
ers, by their transition from a state under the law to 
a state under grace, are first properly qualified and 
pledged to the service of righteousness, but are not 
free for the service of sin. That is, the true eman¬ 
cipation from outward legalism leads to an inward 
and free legalism, but not to Antinomianism. The 
our indicates that ver. 11 shall be elaborated. But 
as the previous section has shown what is conform¬ 
able to the state of grace in itself, the present section 
shows what is according to freedom from the hard 
service of sin, which was presupposed by bondage 
under the law. Let not sin now reign (imp.). The 
true sovereign command of grace is opposed to the 
false sovereign command of sin, which is still pres¬ 
ent as a broken power (Luther: Observe that holy 
people still have evil lusts in the flesh, which they 
do not follow). Tholuck: “Philippi and Meyer 
correctly remark, that the Apostle does not express¬ 
ly make any concessions to the concupiscentia [im- 
&vfsicu4 \; yet his admonition does not extend any 
farther tnan that lust must not become a deed. Sin 
is represented as ruler in the body, which ruler is 
served by the /siXrj as organs.” That is, however, 
as the one who has been the ruler; and the methods 
are at the same time given for destroying the lusts 
of the flesh, that they—by the life in the Spirit, 
which also changes the members into instruments 
of righteousness—should not only be continually 
ignored, but also annulled. [Alford, in opposition 
to Chrysostom, who lays stress on pcursXtvitot, says: 
44 It is no matter of comparison between reigning 
and indwelling merely but between reigning and 
being deposed.”—?. Sj 

In your mortal body [tr ro> Cvrjxo) v/tmv 
«s^or»]. The trw/ta as Ortfror must be distin¬ 
guished, on the one hand, from the aoi/ta rtjq a/tag- 
xlaq of ver. 6, and, on the other, from the ftot/sa 
vtugbr of chap, viii 10. The o&pa rijq a/sagr. is 
(be pseudo-plastic apparent body of the old man, 
14 


and, as the sensual side of all sinfulness, is devoted 
with it to destruction. The body is a ow/acl rtugov 
so far as it no more asserts itself as a second prin¬ 
ciple of life with, or even superior to, the principle 
of the Spirit, but yields itself purely to the service 
of the Spirit. But a ooi/ta Cvrjror is the body so 
far as it, as the sensual organism of the earthly ex* 
istence, has living organs, which shall be purified 
from the former service of sin and transferred to the 
service of righteousness. The aSi/ta as a false prin¬ 
ciple is destroyed; the awpa as a secondary prin¬ 
ciple is dead, absolutely helpless; and the aw/sa as 
the organ of the spiritual principle is transformed 
into instruments of righteousness. It is called mor* 
tal, because its earthly propensity is toward sin and 
death, and it must be compulsorily brought into the 
service of righteousness, and exercised as for a 
spiritual military service in antithesis to the body of 
the resurrection, wliich will be the pure power and 
excellence of righteousness. Meyer is therefore cor¬ 
rect in rejecting the interpretation, that Cvnrov is 
the same as vnsgor (dead to sin ; Turretin, Ernesti, 
and others). 

But it may be asked, For what purpose is the 
adjective thttfrov? 

1. Galvin: per contemptum vocal moriole [til 
doceat tot am hominis naturam ad mortem et exitium 
inclinare ]. Kollner: It is dishonorable to make 
the spirit subject to this frail body. 

2. Grotius: De vita altera cogitandum,nec for • 
midanoos labores hand sane diutumos. [Cbrysos- 
tom, Tbeodoret, Reiche, likewise suppose that tbs 
word reminds us of the other life, and of the short¬ 
ness of the conflict.—P. 8.1 

8. Flatt: Reminder of the brevity of sensual 
pleasure. [Comp. Theophylact], 

4. Meyer, obscurely: It is absurd to make sin 
reign in the mortal body, if the Christian is dead to 
sin and alive to God. 

5. Philippi: To call to mind that the wages of 
sin is death. [Philippi takes aot/sa in opposition to 
nrev/sctj 

6. Tholuck, with Ballinger and Galixtus: Be» 
cause sensual enticements are regarded as insepara¬ 
ble from the present sensuous organism, Jtc. 

[7. Photius, Turretin, Ernest!: Crr/rov is figure 
tively = dead ; i. e., corrupt (in which sense rtng6% 
is often used).] 

In all these definitions the relative dignity and 
estimate of the “ mortal body,” which are definitely 
declared in ver. 18, are not regarded; the earn# 
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members, which on til then had been instruments of 
unrighteousness, henceforth being instruments of 
righteousness. The organism of earthly existence 
and action, which has become mortal by sin, is natu¬ 
rally an organism for the service of the spirit. By 
the dominion of tdn in it, its mortality became still 
more intense; but by the normal subjection of sin 
to the service of the Spirit, it shall be brought with 
it on the course toward everlasting life (ver. 22 ). 

That ye should obey the lusts thereof 
to vnaxovetr rat? insQ-ufiiatq on*- 
toi>]. According to the sense, we must supply 
Vfwu; to v7zctxoi'tM> To the end that ye obey its 
lusts. Even if the body were holy, its impulses 
would have to be subject to the dominion of the 
spirit; much more must they be subject to the spirit, 
since they are diseased, irritable, excitable, and in¬ 
clined to self-assertion and demoniacal self-distrac¬ 
tion. 

Ver. 13. Nor render your members [Mp3* 
naqMrtdv it* ra fiilij v/a&v]. Without doubt 
naqtoxdvtw has reference here to enlistment or de¬ 
livery for military service. The Apostle is writing 
to Rome, the metropolis of military affairs, and there¬ 
fore derives his figure from Roman customs (comp, 
chap. xiii. 12 ); just as he admonishes the Corinthi¬ 
ans by expressions that call up the Isthmian games 
(1 Cor. ix. 24), and speaks to the spiritual city of 
Ephesus concerning the battle with spirits (Eph. vi. 
11, 12 ). Sin is already distinguished as the false 
PcurUftx;, who causes the false summons to be pro¬ 
mulgated that the members shall be ordered into his 
warfare against righteousness.— Your members. 
If the body has ceased to be an independent prin¬ 
ciple, onl> its members come into consideration (in 
the good sense of the principle: Divide et imvera). 
According to Erasmus, Philippi, and others, the in¬ 
tellectual forces and activities (perception, will, un¬ 
derstanding) are included in the terra. According 
to Meyer, only the physical members are meant (the 
tongue, hand, foot, eye, Ac.), u for which, however, 
intellectual action is a necessary supposition. The 
physical members are plainly meant as organs and 
symbols of ethical conduct (different from the pseudo- 
plasmatic members; Col. iii. 5). 

As weapons [or instruments] of unright¬ 
eousness [o;rAa adixtoc?]. Meyer says, of 
immorality . But, in war, people contend for the 
right or the wrong; therefore the expression a d* x ia 
must be strictly retained.—“‘'O/rAa, according to the 
Vulgate, Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, and 
Meyer: weapons. Calixtus and De Wette [Stuart, 
Reiche, Hodge, Ewald, Alford], on the other hand: 
instruments. The former construction can by no 
means be favored by appealing to the fact that the 
BcunXfvnv suggests warriors in service, for the trope | 
is already obliterated (?) in that term; but it is 
favored by the consideration that the Apostle also 
else where—when he uses onka in the ethical sense— 
employs it in the meaning of * weapons; * Rom. xiii. 
12 ; 2 Cor. vi. 7 ; x. 4 ” (Tholuck). [Meyer insists 
that osrla, while so frequently used in the sense of 
Instruments by classical authors, is never thus used 
Id the New Testament.—R.J 

To sin [t fi Personified as the 

presumptively false ruler (see chap. v. 12 ff.). 

But render yourselves [dXXd nayaatn- 
o art iavro vq J. We must observe here a double 
antithesis: first, the aorist naqaaxtjaart in oppo¬ 
sition to tne previous present, na^aardrtrt ; second, 
lavrovq in connection with the following xai rd 


fUXfj, in opposition to the previous rd /UX+ Both 
are quite in harmony with the antithesis. For be 
lievers have already fundamentally placed themselves 
ss such in the service of righteousness, and in com 
plete unity with the centre of their life, while th« 
man in the opposite service of sin yields his mem¬ 
bers individually to a foreign power. At all events, 
the Christian, as the servant of sin, would be led 
into the contradiction of wishing to remain free him¬ 
self while he placed his members at the service of 
sin. On the aorist naqaarriaart, comp. Winer, p 
293; and Tholuck, p. 311. (It denotea, M according 
to Fritzsche, what happens in the moment; accord¬ 
ing to Meyer, that which occurs forthwith; and ac¬ 
cording to Philippi, that which appears once; ” Tho¬ 
luck). Tholuck does not attach importance to the 
difference between the aorist imperative and the 
present imperative, since he concurs with those who 
disregard the temporal reference. We bold, with 
Herm. Schmidt (De imperativis ; Wittenberg, 1883): 
44 The imperative present commands to occupy onds 
self with something; the imperative aorist, to accom¬ 
plish something .” We add to this: That something 
already under consideration, or already undertaken, 
must be carried through. [The greater definiteness 
implied in the aorist must not be lost sight of, what¬ 
ever view be adopted.—R.] 

As being alive from the dead [«; ix *#• 
xqdv tiorrqiq. The does not introduce a 
figure, but means rather (comp. ver. 11): regarding 
yourselves as those who are alive, almost = since 
you are. The phrase is a condensed description of 
the state of iamoix;. While the reference is un¬ 
doubtedly ethical, yourselves must be taken in its 
widest meaning—body, soul, and spirit; and the im¬ 
plication is, that the whole man was once dead t« 
sin (not to sin, os ver. Ill but now is alive; hence 
the pertinence of the exhortation. The reference 
to a field of battle is extremely doubtful, since it in 
troduces a new figure so soon after vers. 2-11.—R.] 
Meyer: Those who, from dead persons, have become 
living. We assume the figure of a field of battle. 
The Christians lay there as dead or slain persons, and 
from dead persons they became alive ; therefore they 
can and should go over to the banner of righteona 
ness. 

And your members [xa* rd nily 
Hodge paraphrases and: and especially; but xa 
seems to have an inferential force here.—R.j B» 
cause they have become themselves the warriors of 
Ood, they must also regard their members as God's 
weapons, the weapons of righteousness for God.* 

Ver. 14. For sin shall not have dominion 
over you \dfiaqriqt, ydy bfiotv ov xvqmv - 
<rt»]. The future, according to Melanchthon: duU 
cissima consolatio ; erroneously regarded by Rosetv 
mfiller, Flatt, and others, as imperative. If we were 
to distinguish between the expression of confident 
supposition (Calov. and De Wette) and consoling 
promise (Chrysostom, Grotius, and Tholuck), we 
would prefer the former meaning, since the predomi- 


* [The German oommentators generally take the second 
vtp Sip ns dat. eommodi , and render ftkr Qott, They ad¬ 
vance no special reason for it. This view unnecessarily 
disturbs the parallelism of the olauses. since the second *2 
Sey is in strict verbal oontrast with rp dpoprtf. The first 
is undoubtedly the simple dative after wp M mj vw, 
but as the same verb most be supplied in this clause, tt 
seems unnecessary to substitute any other regimen here. 
We render to Ood in both clauses; the more confidently, 
sinoe the second clause is but a particularization of the first 
to carry out the antithesis. Comp. Stuart.—Rj 
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mat train of thought throughout is didactic; yet 
the latter is also included. 

For ye are not under law [ov ydq 
vn6 vofiov ]. Notwithstanding the preceding 

declaration in chap. v. 20, the expression continues 
to be an oxymoron, since the law is recognised as a 
carrier to sin. The sense is: freedom from the law 
gives you so little freedom to sin, that it is only by 
the exercise of grace upon you that your freedom 
from sin has begun. [Meyer: “Were they under 
the law, Paul could not have given this promise (i. «., 
in the preceding clause! for the law is the strength 
of sin (1 Cor. xy. 66! multiplies sin (y. 20), in 
which aspect he intends to explain it ftirtner in 
chap, yu.” Law is here used in its widest significa¬ 
tion. See Hodge.—R.] 

Under the dominion of grace [ 7r6 /d(>*y], 
which operates as an inwaid and new principle of 
life; while the law, as such, confronted the inward 
life only as an outward demand—threatening, arous¬ 
ing, and casting down; and in this form it presup¬ 
posed the dominion of sin. Bondage under the law 
betokened bondage under sin, without being able to 
remoYe it; but it is removed by the dominion of 
grace, which has become an inward law of life. 
[The general idea undoubtedly is: “Ye are not 
under a legal dispensation, but a gracious one ” 
(Stuart); yet the whole context forbids the ex¬ 
clusive reference to the method of justification. 
u Grace ” is here used in its widest sense; “ the Di¬ 
vine grace, shown in Christ, is the power under 
which ye stand ” (Meyer), and which assures that ye 
shall not be under the dominion of sin.—“ Gratia 
non solum peccata diluit , sed ut non peccemus facit” 
(Augustine).—R.] 

Ver. 16. Wnat then? May we sin [Ti 
ov*t aftagryootfstr. See Textual Note*, —-R.]. 
According to Riickert, Meyer, and others, a new sec¬ 
tion should commence here; which Tholuck is right 
in opposing. The unity of the following with the 
foregoing is the fundamental thought: freedom from 
sin. Also the reference to the members continues 
throughout what follows (ver. 19). There is, however, 
a modification. Down to ver. 14 the antithesis was 
rather an ethical demand; but now a religious con¬ 
firmation predominates. There, the new life was 
contrasted with the old as a voluntary entrance into 
the military service of righteousness over against 
the wicked, mercenary service of sin; here, the 
Apostle (speaking according to human analogy) pre¬ 
sents the obligation of a new service in contrast with 
the old service. In the present verse PmuI therefore 
brings out prominently the fearful consequence of 
the impure Antinomian view of the state of grace, 
in order to condemn it forthwith. To this earnest 
rejection of a horrible consequence, arising so fre¬ 
quently in ancient and modem times, the conjunc¬ 
tive apaornowfitv corresponds better than the 
futi *e. [Dr. Hodge well remarks: “ Such has been 
the abjection to the doctrines of grace in all ages. 
Anl* the fact that this objection was made to Paul’s 
teachings, proves that his doctrine is the same with 
that against which the same objection is still urged.” 
This consideration should also prevent any limitation 
of “grace” to justification. — On ftij yiv o * to , 
see lit. 4, Textual Note *, p. 112; comp. Comm, Gal., 
p. 49, foot-note.—R.1 

Yer. 16. To wnom ye yield yourselves. 
With the know ye not, 9 the Apostle points to the 

* 'Stuart: M T take it for granted that je know and 


analogy of a principle of civil law; but he gives thi 
application in the same sentence with it. To wbon 
you once voluntarily gave and pledged yourselves foi 
obedience [with a riew to obedience*; Alford] a« 
servants (slaves), his servants ye are, and him ye 
obey; be it as servants of sin unto death, Ac. Thus 
the two services preclude each other, since the mas¬ 
ters deny each other (Matt. vi. 24! According to 
De Wette, Philippi, and Tholuck, tne emphasis rests 
on fort; according to Meyer, on dovXot. But the 
actual being and availing, with its consequence, is 
plainly the principal idea here; the being servants 
is at the same time connected with it. The $ vna*. 
is explained by Reicbe: to whom you have to obey . 
But this weakens the sense. 

[Slither, or. The disjunctive if to* oocurs 
only here in the New Testament It lays special 
emphasis on the first alternative (Meyer! “ Either 
this alone, or that; there is no third; ” Hartung, ii 
p. 866 f.—R.] The if to*, ij, a strong either, or. 
Sin is personified here too. But the vnaxov is 
pereonified in opposition to it as the nagaxoy (1 
Peter L 14); and this is a beautiful expression for 
the Christian’s freedom in bis obedience.* Plainly, 
the Apostle here makes the freedom of choice pre¬ 
cede the servum arbilrium; according to ver. 17, 
the former was bound a long time ago. 

Of sin unto death [agagxiaq tlq &ava- 
tot.] According to Fritzsche and Reiche, physical 
death is meant; but according to Meyer and Tho¬ 
luck (the early view of which latter was that it is 
spiritual death), after Chrysostom, eternal death is 
spoken of. Meyer’s ground against the acceptance 
of physical death is, that it is not the consequence 
of individual sin, and cannot be averted from the 
douXot! vnaxotji, —an aigument which Tholuck ac¬ 
cepts. But how could this occur, if there were not 
in earthly life a hundred-fold gradations of physical 
death? The death of the suicide, for example, is 
not to be explained simply by the fall of Adam. 
And thus spiritual death has its degrees also. There¬ 
fore the Apostle speaks of death m general (so also 
Philippi); f as, according to 1 Cor. xv., his thorn 
is tin, which has eternal death in prospect. Even 
the forms of the misery of sin which precede death 
are not to be excluded. 

Of obedienoe unto righteousness [ t* 7r a - 
xoijs d*xa*o<r vrfjvJ] Meyer, just as incor¬ 
rectly, presents the dixasoavrrj as the final result 
for the servants of obedience, in contrast with ex 
dusively eternal death. The righteousness of fait! 


believe.** Jowett paraphrases thus: “ Know ye not that 
what ye make yourselves, ye are! ” This view he takes tc 
avoid tautology, yet this seems to depart from the Apostle*! 
line of thought.—R.1 

* rForbes calls attention to the deviation from the strict 
parallelism in this verse: “ of obedience unto righteousness,” 
Instead of “of righteousness unto life.” He intimates 
that thus Paul marks this distinction: To sin we give our¬ 
selves of our own free choice and power as bondsmen, hnt 
we oannot of our own free choice, and by any effort of will, 
give ourselves to the service of righteousness; hence all 
we can do is to yield ourselves up to God’s grace, to save 
us, ns servants of obedience, tor or unto righteousness, as a 
“ gift ** to he bestowed upon us. and inwrought into ns by 
His Spirit He also notioes that the direct expression: 
servants to righteousness does not occur until ver. 19—the 
caution being attributable to anxiety lest such an ox pren 
skm he turned to legalistio account.—R.1 

t [De Wette: “ SAndeneiend Uberhavpt .»* So Alford: 
“ The slate of misery induoed by sin, in all its awful aspects 
and consequences.” The wider view is neoessary, since the 
word occurs frequently, in the remainder of tl e chapter and 
in chap, vii.. In such a connection that a limitation is un¬ 
fortunate. Meyer’s exegesis is hampered throughout hj 
his view of Savaro*.—R. 1 
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is certainly assumed here; but the u uprightness 
which is adjudged to believers in the judgment ” is 
gradually developed to its completion from obedi¬ 
ence as the form of the new life.* (On the con¬ 
struction of this verse with vers. 17, 18 [Riickert 
and Reiche], by which ver. 16 is the proportio 
moQor, ver. 17 the minor, and ver. 18 the conclu¬ 
sion. Comp. Tholuck.) f 

Ver. 17. Bat thanks to God, Ac. Si 

%y x.t. 1.]. It may be asked, whether the 

first proposition is a mere introduction to the second 
as the principal proposition, so that the thanksgiving 
refers merely to obedience (Grotius, Estius, and oth¬ 
ers); or whether the thanksgiving refers to both 
propositions (Meyer, Tholuck)4 Tholuck says, in 
favor of the latter view: “ Since fjr* precedes, and 
fUr is wanting, nr* must be read with all the more 
emphasis; as 1 Cor. vi 11: xai raTna rivu; yr (; 
Eph. v. 8: rjftt ycto noxt oxoxoq ; and the imme¬ 
diate object of thanksgiving is that this time of the 
bondage to sin is past.” Evidently, the deliverance 
from the service of death is in itself already a satis¬ 
factory ground for praise and thanksgiving; yea, we 
naturally thank God for this with the greatest emo¬ 
tion (God be praised: delivered 1), although this 
negative side of salvation cannot be regarded as sep¬ 
arate from the positive. 

But ye obeyed from the heart [vnii*ov- 
a att Si ix xaqSiaq L They were only con¬ 
ditionally voluntary in their bondage to sin; but 
they have become obedient from the very bottom of 
their heart 

That form of teaohing whereunto ye were 
delivered or nap (So&tjx * xvnor Sc 
da/w?]. The simplest solution of the attraction 
ii? Sr naotS. is t w Tvntp xijq SsSa/. f ik or 
ncyiSo&ijrt^ Explanations: 

1. Christian doctrine in general (the most com¬ 
mon). Meyer says properly to the contrary: By 
this the expression xvnoq would not be explained. 
Beza, indeed, explains it: A seal under which we 
are placed to receive its impression. | 

2. The doctrinal form of the gospel according to 
Paul, in opposition to anti-Paulmism (De Wette, 
Meyer, and others).^ 

8. <Ecumeniu8, Calvin, and others, have taken 
the word iu the sense of the ideal which the doctrine 
bolds up. For a still more untenable explanation 
by Van Hengel, see Meyer. 


# [Prof Stuart here also confounds iuemiosnhni with &- 
xmimns, and unfortunately paraphrases : obedience which is 
unto justification. This is open to lexical as well as theo¬ 
logical objections. hue. is subjective (Hodge).—R.) 

t [Tholuck agrees with Meyer, who takes ver. 16 as the 
major, ver. 17 as the minor , but regards the conclusion as 
sell-evident, and henoc not expressed. —B.] 

t [So Philippi. Hodge, Alford, and modern commenta¬ 
tors generally, taking the first clause as meaning: that it 
is over. Wordsworth, however, finds here “a mode of 
speaking, where a bad thing is represented as compara¬ 
tively good, so that tho superiority of what is contrasted 
with it may appear more clear.” This seems totally irrele¬ 
vant.—R.] 


| [Stuart prefers to find no attraction, since viraxoiW 

S verns the accusative, but there seems to be a modifica- 
>n of the meaning in suoh cases. On the grammatical 
difficulty, see Meyer in loco , Winer, p. 155.—R.J 

I [Wordsworth thus carries out the metaphor of the 
verse: “ You readily obeyed the mould of Christian Faith 
and Practioe, into which, at your baptism, you were poured, 
as it were, like soft, ductile and fluent metal, in order to 
oe east, and take its form. You obeyed this mould: you 
ware not rigid and obstinate, but were plastic and pliant, 
end assumed it readily.”—R. J 

1 [Adopting ibis view in the main, we prefer teaching 
to d«lrine. The latter is more abstract, but the referenoe 
here seems to be to definite forms of instruction.—R.l 


Tholuck fiist repudiates the presumption of and 
Paulinism. Yet it does, indeed, come into consider 
ation, so far as it judaisdcally obscured the Pauline 
doctrine of free grace. Tholuck is the? inclined to 
accept the explanation of Btza, and saya “ that it is 
by no means a common expression 4 to be delh i red 
to a doctrine,' even if, with Chrysostom and OLltan 
sen, we consider at the same time the guidance of 
God as the active factor.” But the Apostle says, in 
GaL i. 6, what he holds concerning this type of doc¬ 
trine in opposition to its obscurations. 

God himself has committed them to this school 
of faith. 

JlaQfdo&ijt* is not middle (Fritzschei but 
passive. [Winer, p. 246, seems to justify the change 
to the active form which the E. V. adopts, but there 
is a good reason for the choice of the passive, viz^ 
the activity of God in committing them to this type 
of teaching. This thought appropriately follows 
44 Thanks to God.” So Meyer, comp. Philippi.—R.1 
It follows, from what has been said, that the Church 
was already won over by the Apostle's friends to the 
Pauline form of the gospel. But here the matter 
treated of is the essential element; the true energy 
of freedom from the law is the true energy of life in 
obedience unto righteousness. 

Yer. 18. And being made free from sin 
Si an6 tfj$ a/ta^riaq. 
Aorist participle, referring to the definite act of de¬ 
liverance. The clause stands in close connection 
with ver. 17, not as a conclusion (since orr would 
occur in that case), but rather as an expansion.—R.J. 
The S i leads us to emphasize the expression: ye 
are enslaved, or made servants, Ac. From the na¬ 
ture of the case, they knew the negative past— ftc* 
from sin —earlier and better than this frill conse¬ 
quence: ye became the servants of right¬ 
eousness. 

Yer. 19. I speak after the manner of men. 

The av&Qwmror is analogous to the xcrF dr & out 
nor in chap. iii. 6.* By slavery, which was in full 
bloom in Rome, the Apostle clearly explains to them 
the absolute force of the new principle of life. 

Because of the infirmity of your flesh 
[d*d xtjr ao&irtsar adtQxoq i^wr]. 

The flesh, or the sensuous ana susceptible fulness of 
the body, is not only negatively weak, but also posi¬ 
tively diseased and disturbed, both of which facts 
are expressed by the ao&irna. It may be asked, 
however, whether the Apostle means here the weak¬ 
ness of intelligence arising from this infirmity, by 
which he was compelled to represent to them the 
highest liberty under the figure of servitude (Ben- 
gfl, Meyer, and De Wette, with reference to 1 Coi 
iii. 1); or whether he meant their practical infirm 
ity. The first view—that is, the reference to intelli¬ 
gence—appears also in the intimation that the Apos¬ 
tle announces a popular explanation (Yatable, Er> 
nesti, and Rosenmuller). The latter view is favored 
by Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Galvin, Ac.: M I 
require nothing which your fleshly weakness could 
not do,” or the like. The thought here could not 
be unintelligible to the Roman Christians; therefore 
the practical reference by all means preponderates: 
but not in the sense already given : u I require of 
you nothing too difficult; I require only the degree 
of obedience which you formerly rendered to sin.** 


* [Hodge: “ The former characterizes as human t be 
tiling said, and the other the manner of saying it." Cnap 
Meyer, however.—This apologetic form of expression ooa 
oeras the description of “ true freedom ” as a oevActa.—R. 
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fhe Apoatlu’a thought can rather be explained by 
what follows: “ Yield your members servant «,** Ac. 
That is, even if, in your spiritual life, you feel that 
you are as freemen, you must nevertheless restrain 
your members strictly in discipline and obedience on 
account of the infirmity of your flesh. With all 
freedom, the question in reference to the bodily 
members is an appropriate ascetic discipline, such as 
the Apostle exercised in reference to his own body 
f1 Cor. ix. 27 ; comp. Gal. v. 24); and therefore the 
figurative form of his expression does not merely 
correspond to the antithesis as denoting an unlimited 
obedience, but is established in a more special sense 
as the requirement of a strict discipline. This view 
obviates Meyer’s reminder: Xiy « cannot mean 
require. The Apostle does not express a require¬ 
ment, but a principle; by which analogy the Chris¬ 
tian, in his freedom, has to make his bodily life ab¬ 
solutely subject. Lachmann [apparently Olshansen] 
and Fritzscne unjustifiably make a parenthesis of 
this clause, dv&Qtamrov, x.r.X. 

[With Bengel, Olshausen, De Wette, Hodge, Al¬ 
ford, and many others, I am disposed to give a de¬ 
cided preference to the first view, vix., that this 
clause refers to what precedes. Commentators differ 
as to the force of the terms, but the following posi¬ 
tions seem most tenable. Infirmity means intellect¬ 
ual weakness, growing out of their carnal con¬ 
dition (<ra 0 xo<, gen. auctori*). The ethical reference 
is in <rai$, not in aofHvna. On <ra£$, see chap, 
vil—R.] 

For an ye have rendered your members 

[iaantg ydq nags atfjaaxs fa in toy. 

rdo is explicative (Tholuck, Meyer). /loiXa, 
used as an adjective, only here in New Testament 
(Hodge).—R.] To servitude. The apparently free 
pleasure was, in fact, a hafd bondage under sin.— 
To mxoleanness [vtj dxa&apcrtp.] We hold 
that dxa&agaiy, has especial reference to the 
heathen portion (according to chap, i.), and to in¬ 
iquity, avopia, on the contrary, to the Jewish 
portion (according to chap. ii.). Meyer makes this 
distinction : axa&. is sin as ethically defiling man ; 
and aro/i . is sin as violation of the Divine law. 
Spener, De Wette, and others, distinguish thus: 
Uncleanness as defilement of themselves and of sin 
toward others. Tholuck considers a*a&. as specie*, 
and avofiia as the generalising genus of sin. But 
the genus is declared in what follows. The axa&^ 
or fleshly sin in the narrower sense, and the avouia, 
or violations of the law in the narrower sense, con¬ 
verge in the dvofiUt in the wider sense in guilt and 
condemnation before the law—which constitute the 
antithesis to dv«x<jy<o$. Therefore the explanation 
of unto iniquity,* tlq tyr avo/*~t as from one 
sin to others, is incorrect (CEcumenius, Erasmus, 
Luther, and Grotius). The duality of the service of 
tin Is worthy of note: a service in part to unclean- 
seas and in part to insubordination. This could not 
be the case (according to the axiom that no man can 
•rare two masters) if both were not connected. 

Bren so now render your members as 
servants to righteousness onto sanotifioation 

• IA queatl ol arises as to the exact meaning of the 
phrase eft rlftr Aropier. It may mean, for the pur- 
feee ol iniquity—t. in order to work iniquity (Stuart, 
nedgtt Meyer), in order that this shall be actually present¬ 
ed. orin iniquity, ir. indioatingtheresultant state 
(Tholuck, E* Wette, Alford, Lange). The latter is prefer¬ 
able, because the word seems to refer to a state rather than 
•aact. Besides, its antithesis is tie dyiawpdr, which 
fed icat ee the result, aa we infer from its lse in ver. 22.—B.) 


[octok vvv xaqaaxrjaaxt fa plXij v/tm 
iovXa xcj dixaioaiivy dy*aa pov 1 

Righteousness, as the new principle of life, should 
bear unconditional sway over the members; holi¬ 
ness should be the end and result. Meyer translate* 
ayteurpoq, holiness. To present holiness. Even Tho¬ 
luck does not understand the word to mean an effort 
to be holy. He refers to ver. 22 ; but there dyuxa- 
fioq is still distinct from the riXoq as movement 
toward the t iXoq. He tbeu quotes Heb. xii. 1-4. 
But this passage does not decide positively for th€ 
expression holiness. For completed holiness is not 
the preliminary condition for beholding the Lord, 
but its fruit. But, according to this very passage, 
ayuxofAoq cannot mean a striving; otherwise ws 
would have to translate: strive after the striving of 
holiness. The expressions quoted by Tholuck from 
Basil and (Ecumenius do not both prove the same 
thing. (Ecumenius understands by the word, abso¬ 
lute purity; Basil, thorough consecration to the holy 
God. And this is the sense. 'Aysaofioq means, 
first of all, the act of consecration (“ According to 
Bleek, on Heb. xii. 14, it does not occur among the 
classics; but Dion. Halic., i. 21, as in the Sept., has 
it of acts of consecration ; ” Tholuck), then' the con¬ 
dition of being consecrated, or of holiness—an idea 
which does not perfectly coincide with the idea of 
completed holiness, and in which there is at onoe ex¬ 
pressed the constant ethical movement, rather than 
a substantial and quiescent condition. 

[On the lexical grounds Lange advances, sanctifi¬ 
cation is the preferable meaning—one which accords 
with the context. The issue (not, the end; the use 
of the phrase in ver. 22 is against this) is sanctifica¬ 
tion, which indeed results in perfect holiness, but 
comes into view here rather as a progressive state 
than as an ultimate one. Undoubtedly righteousness 
describes the principle, and ayi. the actual condition 
(Philippi), but in the sense given by Lange above. 
Meyer says the word always means holiness —never 
sanctification —in the New Testament. Compare, on 
the contrary, Bengel, Rom. i. 4.—R.] 

Ver. 20. For when ye were servants of 
sin [or* yao dovXot rjts trjq di*aqxiaq\ 
According to Fritzsche, the ydf> indicates the elu¬ 
cidation of ver. 19; but according to Meyer and 
Tholuck, it announces the establishing of it. It is, 
however, rather a continued elucidation of the pr^ 
ceding than an establishment of what follows.* The 
Apostle answers the question: wherefore should the 
service of righteousness be a bond-service? An¬ 
swer : because ye, who were formerly the servants 
of sin, became free in relation to righteousness. 
They were not the freemen of righteousness, as 
though it had made them free, but in relation to it; 
therefore the dative. The argument lies in the ne¬ 
cessity of the complete reversion of the earlier rela¬ 
tion. Since sin and righteousness preclude each 
other, they were free in relation to righteousness, 
because they were the bondmen of sin. Therefore, 
since they have now become free from sin, they 


# (The difficult connection of the verse is satlsfoetorCj 
explained in Webster and Wilkinson: “ydp restates the 
view given of their former oondition in respect to sin and 
righteousness, in preparation for the final end most aeon- 
rate statement of their present spiritual oondition (ver 
22).” Meyer (who has changed his views), in 4th ed., alec 
finds in this verse a preparation for the full statement of a 
motive tor obeying the precept of ver. 10. He groups vers. 
20-22 as one in thought, calling attention, however, to the 
somewhat tragical force of our verse, w th its emphatic 
words in the parallel clauses.—R.l 
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most be the bondmen of righteousness. The fearful 
expression, frmm as regards righteousness [ IX t *'•- 
Tij dtxaiojirtj, dative of refer¬ 
ence], does not mean that righteousness had no 
claims upon you (Tholuck), but that it had no part 
in you.* According to Koppe and Reiche, this is 
ironical; a position opposed by Meyer, and now also 
by Tholuck. There is certainly nothing ironical in 
the sentence, but there is in the word iXtvbtooi. 
For we can no more accept it in a strict sense, than 
that they should be the slaves of righteousness. As 
this latter bondage is not only freedom, but also 
spontaneity, so was that freedom the deepest slavery. 
[That was a sorrowful freedom 1 Why find irony, 
then ?—R.] 

Ver. 21. What fruit had ye then therefore ? 
Things whereof ye are now ashamed [riva 
ovr xa^nop ttz*T* tot*; iq> olq pvp 
ina*ffx *’***&*• Se© Textual Note 1# .—R.]. 
Here are two divergent constructions: 

1. The question closes with tot*. Then fol¬ 
lows the answer. (Thus the Pesh., Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Theodoret, Erasmus, Luther, and many 
others, down to De Wette, Lachraann, Tischendorf, 
and Philippi.) [So Alford, Webster and Wilkin¬ 
son.] 

2. The question continues to iijaKsyvptabt. 
Wlrnt fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed ? Answer: None; for the final 
result of them (these things) is death (thus Chrysos¬ 
tom, (Ecumenius, Beza, Calov., Grotius, Ac.; Ben- 
gel, Meyer). [So Stuart, Hodge, Wordsworth.] 

3. Reiche, in conjunction with the latter con¬ 
struction, explains thus: What deeds, of which ve 
are now ashamed, proceeded from your service of 
sin (namely, your bringing forth fruit)? This third 
construction is utterly untenable; xap/roc would 
then recur as plural in i<p olq, and xa^. tynv 
would mean : to bring forth fruit. 

There are the following reasons against Meyer’s 
explanation: 1. First of all, he must insert an 
ixtipotp before itf o !<;, and introduce a negation 
into the question, in order to explain the form of 
the answer, to yao, Ac. 2. The question is, What 
fruit had ye then ? not, What will ye have finally ? 
3. After the antithesis, it should be made emphatic 
that they had formerly no fruit, but rather pernicious 
and horrible deceptions, but that now they bring 
forth their fruit. 4. By Meyer’s construction, ly 
olq pvp ino^iayopta bt would be converted 
into an enervating remark. Meyer says, against ex¬ 
planation No. 1: 1. According to ver. 22, the ques¬ 
tion, in antithesis to ver. 21, is the having the fruit, 
and not the quality of it. This is wrong: the xap- 
noq is qualified, tlq aywurfiop. 2. Paul must have 
written rtvoui xctonot*;, or itp «S; as if the meta¬ 
phorical idea of fruit, or gain, could not be repre¬ 
sented in a variety of things. 3. Paul never ascribes 
xaQ79n'>q to immorality; he attributes Soya to it 
(Gal. v. 19); he predicates xao/roq of only what is 
ood (Gal. v. 22; Eph. v. 9; Phil. i. 11); indeed, 
e even designates the Spya too trxorovq as axagna. 
But the Apostle says the same thing here, when he 
asks, What fruit had ye then ? He even denies that 
they had real fruit—the true gain of life. On the 
other hand, they reaped, instead of true fruit, base 
deceptions, things of which they are now ashamed, 
and in which their future death is announced. Comp. 

• I Stuart: “ counted youmelves free." This Is an im- 
|litd bony, and objeotionaUe, for it la not strictly true.—RJ 


GaL vi. 8. Tholuck thinks that between the twe 
constructions there is no demonstrative decision. 

For the and of those things is death [t < 
fiiv yap xiloq lx tip top bdraroq]. Death 
must be understood here in its complete and com 
prehensive meaning; not eternal death exclusively 
(Meyer). 

Meyer, with Lachinann, accepts plp t and trans 
lates: for the end is indeed death; but without 
observing that this contradicts his own construction 
of the passage. It is only on the first construction 
that flip has any meaning. [See Textual Note 11 
Having already accepted flip on diplomatic and criti 
cal grounds, before carefully considering the exegeri 
cal results, I am now disposed to insist upon retain 
ing it, and using it as decisive in regard to the con¬ 
struction of the verse.—R.] 

Ver. 22. But now hawing been made free 
from sin [pvpi ds i Xtvbt QtobivTtq anb 
t ijq a ft aptiaq]. The evil relation has been 
completely reversed by faith.— And become ser¬ 
vants to Ood [do i>Ar.i bi px *$ ds t w £*». 
Notice the definiteness of the aorist participles.—R]. 
God himself here takes the place of de x a » o a d p tj , 
for their relation is now one of personal love.— 
Te have your fruit unto sanctification [f/*r* 
top xa(j7Top IfiMP tlq dyeaopop. The pres¬ 
ent indicates fruit already. The sense: have your 
reward , seems unjustifiable here. Elq is consecu¬ 
tive here (Meyer), as I hold it to be in ver. 19 also. 
'Ayeattfidp 9 sanctification, as above, a progressive 
state, the immediate issue of the fruit of their per¬ 
sonal relation to God, the final issue follows.—R.] 
They have fruit already in this new relation. Meyer: 
the xcuvot t]q uoik, ver. 4.—Or the peace, chap. v. 1. 
But as, in the Old Testament, the firstlings served 
for the ay too ft oq, so, in the New Testament, this is 
done by the whole fruit of the life of faith. Tho¬ 
luck translates here also: holiness [without exclud¬ 
ing the idea of sanctification, however.—R.1 

And the end everlasting life [to dl riXoq 
LMfjp aitopiop]. That is, ye have everlasting 
life. Meyer says, this possession is still an ideal one. 
It is rather an essential one; John iii. 36 ; Matt. v. 
8; Heb. xii. 14; 1 John iii. 2. [We must take 
“ life ” here in its most extended sense, as “ death ” 
in ver. 21. Meyer’s difficulty arises from his limit¬ 
ing the meaning of these two words throughout. 
We have already eternal life in germ; in its ful¬ 
ness it is the tc7o<; of all our fruit and fruitfulness 
Not, however, by natural, inherent laws of develop¬ 
ment. The next verse sets forth anew the two ends, 
and the inherent difference.—R.] 

Ver. 23. For the wages of sin is death [r* 

ydo Otpoivta T tjq a fiaQT-iaq ^avaTO<;]. 
Tholuck: “ * Oi/f*naoy, and in the plural oWru«, 
wages of the servant and the soldier; therefore pos¬ 
sibly, though not necessarily, a continuation of th« 
figure of military service; comp. onXes, ver. 1& 
Under this supposition, Grotius, Bengel, and Wet 
stein made /dqurfia to mean the donationnm milu 
tare. Tet the technical word for such a gift is » 
inidotnq (Fritxsche).” The figurative character or 
the antithesis lies in the fact that sin pays its soldiers 
and slaves miserable wages (Erasmus: oupma, t nU 
verbum ), namely, death; but God (as Ming) pays 
His children and servants, not a reward, but the 
honor-gift of His favor, which is eternal life. Tho¬ 
luck defines the antithesis thus: as far as sin is con 
cemed, her due is according to justice; but, on th( 
other hand, what is received by the believing accent 
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ance of God’s saving blessings can be regarded only 
as a sift—namely, the imparting of salvation, the 
eternal completion of life. This antithesis is cor¬ 
rect so far as it is not pushed beyond the proper 
measure, so that justice does not appear as mere 
arbitrary authority. In the present passage, how¬ 
ever, this antithesis recedes; for the question is not 
couccrainjg the righteous punishment of sin, but the 
way in which sin itself, regarded as false dominion, 
pays the reward. The gift of God also, at all events, 
presupposes the merit of believers, but yet remains 
a gift, because the whole idea of gain falls to the 
ground where merit is not considered, and where 
even the preliminary conditions of good conduct are 
bestowed as a gift* For the idea of wages, see 
1 Cor. ix. 7. “ The plural (more usual than the sin¬ 
gular} may be explained from the manifold elements 
of original natural reward, and from the numerous 
coins of later money-wages; ” Meyer. 

In Christ Jesus our Lord [£* 
ltioov t oi xvqit/) rjfita*. Stuart follows the 
inexact sense of the E. V.: “ through the redemp¬ 
tion or atonement of Christ.” True; but not what 
Paul says here. In Christ Jesus is an expression 
which has a full, rich meaning of its own. In this 
case, we may ask whether the phrase limits God, or 
gift of God , or is used more generally. Meyer says: 
in Christ it rests, is causally founded, that the gift 
of God is eternal life. Webster and Wilkinson: 
“ in Him, by virtue of His relation to Deity, God is 
the giver; in Him, we, as united with Him,.having 
an interest in Him, are recipients.—R.]. He is not 
only the source, but also the central treasure of our 
eternal life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is certainly not accidental that the word 

to rule, occurs so frequently in the 

Epistle to the Romans (chap. v. 14, 17, 21; vi. 12); 
likewise the word weapons , on* la, here, and in 
chap. xiii. 12. See the Exeg. Notes , where refer¬ 
ence is made to the Apostle’s similar allusions to 
local relations in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
as well as in the Epistle to the Ephesians. His epis¬ 
tles in general abound in these evidences of truth to 
life. In the Epistle to the Galatians, for example, 
we see very plainly the Galatian fickleness; in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, we see the city of Cor¬ 
inth portrayed ; and in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
the Phrygian popular spirit, Ac. Such evidences of 
authenticity are regarded by the critics of Baur’s 
school as mere cobwebs, while they convert cob¬ 
webs of the barest probability into important and 
decisive evidence. 

2. In this section the Apostle passes from the 
figure of military service to that of servitude, in 
order to portray, in every relation, Christian free¬ 
dom in its contrast with the bondage of man in sin. 

8. On ver. 12. The despotic dominion of sin in 
the mortal body of the unregenerate, is an ethical 
copy of physical demoniacal possession. Sin, as a 
foreign force, has penetrated the individual life, and 
riots there as lord and master. Christianity now 
consists essentially in raising the shield of the Spirit 
against this usurping despotism, in the power of the 
triumph, dominion, and fellowship of Christ. 

# [On see v. 15 ft—The antithesis la differ¬ 

ent here, yet related—there, fell, transgression; here, 
wages* hut qf sin -R.l 


4. Ver. 18. If the real Christian should agaii 
serve sin, his conduct would be a voluntary, coward 
ly, and inexcusable surrender of his arms to a ho* 
tile power already overthrown. But, according te 
the Apostle’s view, the whole life of humanity is s 
moral struggle of the spirit between righteousness 
and unrighteousness, in which all the human mem¬ 
bers are arms that contend for either righteousness 
or unrighteousness. Man, physiologically regarded, 
is born naked, without weapons or anus; ethically 
considered, he is u armed to the teeth; ” his mem¬ 
bers have throughout the significance of moral arms. 

5. The conclusion made by non-legal impurity, 
that sin is made free, because we are not under law, 
but under grace, is reversed by Paul, who says that, 
for this reason, sin is to be regarded as abrogated 
and excluded. The law does not make sinners, but 
it suits sinners; bondage under the law corresponds 
to bondage under sin, and the law cannot annul this 
bondage. To him who stands under the law, his 
own inmost nature is still a strange form; for the 
inmost nature, in its living character, signifies the 
inwardness of the law, freedom from the letter of 
the law, liberty. To be estranged from one’s self is, 
therefore, to be still in the bondage of sin, and there¬ 
fore under that of the law also, as the foreign form 
of the inmost norms of life. But in grace, man has 
become at once free from sin and the law, because 
by grace he has come to himself (Luke xv. 15), and 
because it has written the law, as the word of the 
Spirit, on his heart* On the power of sin, see Tho* 
luck, p. 818 ; on the nova obedientia , p. 814. 

6. On ver. 16. Life is throughout a consequence 
of an established principle, either for death or for 
life, whether man may have made this principle—his 
self-determination—-more or less clear to himself. 
Christianity is a thoroughly synthetical view of life 
—a view of life in its grand, complete, and funda¬ 
mental relations. Adam, Christ—the state of bond 
age, the state of freedom, Ac. 

7. On ver. 17. When the Apostle thanks God 
that the Romans have not merely become Christians 
in a general sense, but have become obedient to the 
doctrinal form of the freedom of the gospel from 
the law, the application of this to the evangelical 
confession lies very near. The Apostle speaks here 
of definite doctrinal types, not so much in the for¬ 
mal as in the material sense. The antithesis is juda- 
izing Christianity. 

8. On vers. 19, 20. That the members should 
be servants to righteousness, is not merely a figura¬ 
tive expression arising from the antithesis that they 
were enslaved to sin. Rather, this is a demand 
which follows from the fact that, in consequence of 
serving sin, they are afflicted with weakness of the 
flesh; and therefore, notwithstanding the freedom 
of the Christian spirit—yea, by virtue of it—the 
morbid and blunted natural forces, the animal na> 


* [Stuart: “ Christians are plaoed In a oondition oi 
which grace is the prominent feature: graoe to sanctify as 
well as graoe to renew the heart; graoe to purify the evil 
affections; graoe to forgive offences though often repeated, 
and thus to save from despair, and to excite to new effort 
of obedience. Viewed in this light, there is abundant rea¬ 
son for asserting that Christians, under a system of grace 
will much more effectually throw off the dominion of sin, 
than they would do if nnder a mere law dispensation.’’ 
Yet, if there be one point where there Is moet obscurity in 
the minds of the majority of professing Christians, it is here. 
That it has largely arisen from an obscuration of the doc¬ 
trine of sanctification by graoe, or rather the unwise sun¬ 
dering of justifies* <on and sanctffloat on in discussing thfr 
Epistle, is painfully true.—B.] 
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tares, mast be subjected, watched over, and con¬ 
trolled. Augustine teaches that the little tree, which 
has grown crooked on one side, is thereby stretched 
■o that it can be bent a little toward the other side. 

9. The fruit of the service of sin is first of all 
represented in bitter disappointments, confusion, dis¬ 
grace, and shame; finally, in death. The reward of 
sin is ; from its very nature, the low wages for slavish 
or military service, and in addition to this, further 
oontemptible pay, viz., death. How glorious does 
the honorable gift of eternal life appear in compari¬ 
son with this wretched reward I See the Exeg. 
Notes. We must here reject the exaggerations of 
the idea of gracious retribution, as well on the side 
of arbitrary authority as on the side of reward. In 
human relations, gain is a lower form than merit; 
but the donation goes far beyond the merit, since it, 
as the gift of personal magnanimity, will more than 
outweigh the work of personal worth. Everywhere 
in the kingdom of love, to say nothing of the king¬ 
dom of grace, all idea of merit falls to the ground ; 
but the appropriateness of the reward to the dignity 
of the child and the worthiness of the servant, which 
are bestowed by God and religiously and morally 
appropriated, do not fall to the ground. Grace is 
not thereby so glorified that it is absolved from jus¬ 
tice.* On the a umoc, see Comm, on the Gos¬ 

pel of John, iii. 15. 


HOMELETICJAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The well-established apostolical admonition to 
a moral course of life: 1. To whom is it directed ? 
2. What does it require ? 3. By what is it estab¬ 
lished?—Our body is mortal (ver. 12).—In whose 
service should our members be ? 1. Not in the ser¬ 
vice of unrighteousness; but, 2. In the servce of 
righteousness (ver. 13).—In which service do our 
weapons hold out better ? 1. Many believe in the 

service of unrighteousness; but there they are de¬ 
stroyed ; 2. Christian experience teaches, on the 
other hand, that it is in the service of righteousness, 
for there they remain untouched (ver. 13).—Under 
the law there is death, but under grace there is life 
(ver. 14).—Law and grace. 

Should we sin, since we are not under the law, 
but under grace ? God forbid 1 Because freedom 
from the law is (1.) not lawlessness, but (2.) obedi¬ 
ence to righteousness [comp. Luther’s work on the 
• Freedom of a Christian Man], (vers. 15-231.—What 
is it to be obedient in heart to the form of doctrine 
with which we are connected ? 1. Not only to be 
orthodox, but also believing (ver. 17).—The form 
of apostolical doctrine. 1. What must we under¬ 
stand thereby? (The Apostle Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith.) 2. How far is this form of 
importance for us? (ver. 17).—Christian preachers 
should never forget to so speak after the manner of 
men that everybody can understand, chap. iii. 5 
*rer. 19).—The fruits of serving sin and serving 
God: 1. The fruit of the former is death; 2. The 
fruit of the latter is eternal life (ver. 21).—What is 
the fruit of sin ? 1. A fruit of which one must be 
•shatned; 2. One whose end is death (ver. 21).— 
What is the fruit of righteousness ? 1. One of holi¬ 
ness ; 2. One whose end is eternal life.—The pre- 

• [It is well to note here the saying of Augustine: Gra¬ 
ta non erii gratia uUo modo, nisi sit gratuUa omni modo; 
“ Grace is not grace in any sort, if it be not free in every 
sort.—B.] 


cious fruit of holiness. It is not only to be regard 
ed as (1.) lovely, but (2.) it makes wise, and joyou^ 
and blessed (vers. 21, 22).—Death, and eternal life 
1. The former is the wages of sin; the latter is 
God’s gift in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Luthkr : In His death, that even we should die 
like Him. Observe that believers have still wicked 
lusts in the flesh, which they do not obey (ver. 12). 
—So long as {pace rules, the conscience remains free 
and controls sin in the flesh; but without grace, sir 
rules, and the law condemns the conscience (ver. 14). 

Stark k : Sin still arises even in the regenerate, 
and they can again fall under its dominion; there¬ 
fore they need the warning (ver. 12).—The pious are 
never without law, and yet not under the law, but ir 
it (ver. 14).—Whoever still permits sin to rule ovei 
him, cannot be under grace (ver. 14).—To be a ser 
vant of sin, is the greatest misery; but to have been 
a servant of sin is the greatest blessedness (ver. 17). 
—Justification impels, moves, and powerfully awak¬ 
ens toward the exercise of godliness; Pa. exxx. 5 
(ver. 18). 

Hedinger : To have piety from compulsion, fear, 
or politeness, in order to please others, or through 
one’s own inclination, desire, praise, and advantage, 
was the delusion and bondage of IshmaeL The chil¬ 
dren of God are not under the law; 1 John iv. 18 
(ver. 15).—Christians are not libertines, who can do 
what they please: they are servants, but servants of 
God 1 But where are such servants ? How great is 
their number ? Servants of court, fashion, passion, 
men, the state, self^ and the devil, can be seen in 
abundance. 

Cramer: We shall never have a better fete 
than Paul, all of whose words have been perverted, 
misinterpreted, and made sinful.—Nothing is more 
becoming in a servant than obedience. Because we 
are now the servants of God, we must be steadfastly 
obedient from the heart until the end, according to 
God’s word, and not according to our own notion 
(ver. 16).— Qursnel : As the heart is, so is the use 
of the body. He serves the Lord who has chosen 
Him from the heart. A true Christian dedicates 
himself wholly to God, his heart by love, and his 
body by good works (ver. 13).—0 blessed servitude 
with which we serve God I The service of men 
makes miserable people; but the service of God 
makes us saints in time and kings in eternity; Isa. 
xiv. 8 (ver. 22).— Muller : God will have no com¬ 
pulsory service ; a willing heart is the best offering; 
in the weak flesh a willing spirit, in the small work 
a great will; Ps. cx. 3 (ver. 19).—He who is free 
from righteousness has no part in Christ (ver. 20).— 
As the fruit grows from the seed, so does ignominy 
grow from sin, outwardly before the world and in¬ 
wardly in the conscience before God (see ver. 21). 

Speker: Earnest and true Christianity consists 
herein: although sin is present, it does not reign 
(ver. 12).—Wo dare not think, that though the 
wages of sin is death, Christ has redeemed us from 
death, so that it will not finally injure us. For the 
redemption wrought by Christ will not help us any, 
if we do not become obedient to Him (ver. 23). 

Gsrlaoh : The body, with its impulses and mem¬ 
bers, is like a house fall of arras or implements, for 
war or every kind of labor. In the service of sin, 
these mem be re, the sinful impulses then become 
themselves members unto sin (ver. 13).—The servi¬ 
tude of obedience is also true freed am (ver. 17).— 
Since, by the gospel, man becomes a servant as well 
as a freeman, license is just as much excluded af 
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•Uriah obedience to a foreign power (ver. 18).—If 
righteousness so rules in us that all our members 
become its instruments they will work together for 
the increase of our holiness (ver. 19).—A single 
glance at the fruit and the reward of sin must fill me 
Christian with shams and therefore with abhorrence 
of the false freedom which abuses grace (ver. 21).— 
The perfect sanctification of man in body and soul is 
also his trus eternal life; for by the perfect com¬ 
munion of his whole nature with the Fountain of all 
lifS God himself pervades him spiritually and bodily 
with the fulness of everlasting life (ver. 22). 

Lisco: Earnest admonition to holiness of life 
(vers. 12-23): 1. Its import (vers. 12-14); 2. The 
impulse to a more zealous sanctification is the grace 
of redemption (vers. 15-23). 

Heubner : Freedom from the Uw is not liberty 
to sin, or lawlessness (ver. 15).—In Christianity, the 
Uw of the letter, with its worldly power, does not 
rule, but the free law of love (ver. 15).—Obedience, 
the practice of God’s will, awakens in us increasingly 
the spiritual power of life, and obtains spiritual 
health (ver. 16).—Purity and beauty of soul arise 
only from Binlessness (ver. 19).—The remembrance 
of earlier sins never becomes wholly effaced, but, 
1. It keeps the converted person humble and watch¬ 
ful; it awakens, 2. thankfulness for the love and 
grace of God; 3. sympathy for others. 

Be-'SEr: Believers are servants of righteous¬ 
ness (vers. 12-23).—Unrighteousness is a tyrannical 
master, who does not release his slaves according to 
their pleasure, but drives them ever farther from 
God’s commandments (ver. 19 ).—Serv Hum Dei 
tumma libertas (ver. 19.)—The wages of sin is as 
manifold as the wages with which a general rewards 
his soldiers (bread, clothing, money); but its sum is 
death, empty death. 

Lange : The service of sin, at first apparently a 
voluntary life of warfare, but afterwards plainly a 
mercenary condition, and finally a state of slavery. 
—The fearful self-deception in surrendering one’s 
•elf to sin: 1. At the outset, slavery instead of free¬ 
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dom; 2. In continuance, always backward infac 
of forward; 8. Finally, death instead of life.—Vol 
untary return to bondage is the deepest guilt of sin. 
—Real death is explained by its opposite. It is nol 
contrasted with the present, but with eternal life.— 
Eternal life as the fruit of the true service of Got 
in righteousness: 1. As redemption; 2. As gift. 

[Tillotson : Sin is the blindness of our minds, 
the perverseness and crookedness of our wills, and 
the monstrous irregularity and disorder of our affec¬ 
tions and appetites, the misplacing of our powers 
and faculties, and the setting of our wills and pas¬ 
sions above our reason; all which is ugly and un¬ 
natural ; and, if we were truly sensible of it, a mat¬ 
ter of great shame and reproach to us.—B urkitt : 
Sin, as a raging and commanding king, has the sin¬ 
ner’s heart for its throne, the members of the body 
for ita service, the world, the flesh, and the devil for 
its grand council, lusts and temptations for its weap¬ 
ons and armory; and its fortifications are ignorance, 
sensuality, and fleshly reasonings.—Death, as the 
punishment of sin, is the end of the work, though 
not the end of the worker.—G rotius : It is the na¬ 
ture of all vices to grow upon a person by repetition. 
—Clarkk: Let God have your hearts, and, with 
them, your heads, your hands, and your feet. Think 
and devise what is pure; speak what is true, edify¬ 
ing, just, and good; and walk steadily in the way 
that leads to everlasting felicity.—Every sinner has 
a daily pay, and this pay is death.—The sinner has a 
hell in his own bosom; all is confusion and disorder 
where God does not reign. If men were as much 
in earnest to get their souls saved as they are to pre 
pare them for perdition, heaven would be highly 
peopled; and devils would have to be their own 
companions.—H odge: The motive to obedience is 
now love, and its aim the glory of God.—When a 
man is the slave of sin, he commonly thinks himself 
free; and, when most degraded, is often the most 
proud. When truly free, he feels himself most 
strongly bound to God, and when most elevated, is 
most humble.—J. F. H.] 


IticsrH Section. —The transition, in principle and reality , of Christians from the service of the letter 
under the law into the service of the Spirit under grace , by virtue of the death of Christ . Believers 
should live in the consciousness that they are dead to the laic .— TholuCk : “ Your marriage with Christ , 
having taken the place of the dominion of the law , necessarily leads to such a dominion of God in a 
new Ufe 


Chap. VII. 1-6. 

1 Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them that [those who] know Jthe 
law), how [ omit how] that the law hath dominion over a man as long [frp ooov 

2 XQovovy for as long time] as he liveth ? For the woman which hath a hus¬ 
band [the married woman] 1 is bound by the law to her husband so long as 
he liveth [to the living husband] ; but if the husband be dead [have died], she 

8 is loosed from the law of her husband. So then if, while her husband uveth, 
she be married to another man, she shall be called an adulteress: but if 
her husband be dead [have died], she is free from that law; so that she is 

4 no [not an]* adulteress, though she be married to another man. Wherefore 
[Accordingly], my brethren, ye also are become [were made] 4 dead to the law by 
[through] the body of Christ; [,] that [in order that] * ye should be married tc 
another, even to him who is fwasl raised from the dead, that we should bring 
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5 forth fruit unto [to] * God. For when we were in the flesh, the motions [pa» 
sions] 7 of sins, which were by [by means of] the law, did work [iptjgymoy wen 

6 efficient , wrought] in our members to bring forth fruit unto [toj death. But 
now we are [have been] delivered from the law, that being dead [having died to 
that] # wherein we were held; that we should serve [so that we serve] r in new¬ 
ness of spirit [the Spirit], 10 and not in the oldness of the letter. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 2.—[The E. V. renders vwavipos : which hath a husband; whioh is leas forcible than the stogie word 
married. It is true that neither renderings convey the exact sense of the original, so well as: da* dem Mann* unity* 
thMnige Weib (Lange); yet, as the idea of subjection, expressed in the Greek, is still, to some extant, imp’led in married 
It is the best rendering that can he given.—The periphrasis: to long a* he liveth, is altogether unneoesaary; th* lining 
husband, is both more forcible and more exact. 

* Ver. 2.—(The active verb die should he substituted for be dead. The question arises. How can we best expr es s the 
delioate shade of the Greek conditional proposition : ihr Si iwo 0dvg. Alford gives : have died ; Wordsworth: shall 
have died ; Amer. Bible Union: die. The first seems preferable; the second is strictly literal, sinoe the aorist implies 
something which takes place antecedent to what is affirmed in the apodosis, but is not so elegant; the last is that bald 
conditional form, which should be reserved for the equivalent Greek form («i with the optative or indicative). These 
remarks apply to the same olause, as it oocnrs in ver 9. 

• Ver. 9.—[The negative belongs to the verb, and is joined to the noun, at the expense of faroiblenem. For b e s 
remarks, that here the E. V. destroys the regularity of the parallelism. The first, second, and third lines in the original 
correspond exactly to the fourth, fifth, and sixth respectively. 


'A/w obr (srrot row dvbpbt 
poevaAtf xPW*rto*t, 

Id/ytfvirTai d»9pi Mptf 

Or 91 two0dvg 6 ainjp, 

lhtv04pa itrriv awb row rrfpov, row ^ dm efrr^r potgaAtfa, 
ytvopinfv avbpi Mpqp, 


So then, as long as her husband liveth. 

She shall be called an adulteress. 

If she be married to another man; 

But if her husband be dead, 

She is free from the law so as to be no adulteress, 
Though she be married to another man. 


4 Ver. a. f dV ere made dead (Amer. Bible Union), though not very elegant, is perhaps the best rendering t 
Jfara rtidqrt. Mortify, would be ambiguous here. Were slain, is preferred by Alford, because the more violert 
Greek verb is used, recalling the violent death of Christ; but this would point to the act of killing, rather than to the 
fe*t of being deprived of life, which is the prominent thought here. 

4 Ver. 4.—[Both clauses are final, though differing in form. By changing the first that of the E. V. into in order that, 
the force of the Greek is preserved, and Its varied form in a measure reproduced. 

4 Ver. 4.—[As unto Ood i« the usual rendering of cl* tot 0* 6 r t to Qod will serve to represent the simple dative: 
ry 0*f. The meaningseems to be: to (heglory qf Ood. —The dative, rip 0a.vi.rtf is also found at th*dose of ver. 5. 

7 Ver. 6.—(The E. V. usually renders rafqpara. sufferings. Here, passion* (Wordsworth, and others; Lange: 
Ltidenschaflen) is etymologically exact, and, on the whole, preferable to motion s, mof;wt* (Amer. Bible Union), stirring* 
(Alford). 

* Ver. 6.—[The Recepta reads iwo0*v6vro* ; a conjecture of Beta’s, arising irom a misunderstanding of the text, 
having no uncial support. D. E. F. G. (Vulgate, and some Latin authorities) read rov •ordrov; a gloss, to get rid of 
the participle, which was regarded as disturbing the structure of the sentenoe (Meyer), fit. A. B. C. a, L., many ver¬ 
sions and fathers, warrant the correctness of d*o#ortfrr«f, whioh is now almost universally adopted. (The English text 
Is emended to correspond.) 

* Ver. 6.—[The clause is eobetio and present: Aar t 9ovAcdcir. 

14 Ver. 6.—4lf the reference he to the Holy Spirit, the above emendation is necessary. If not (as Dr. Lange holds), 
the danse should read: in newness qf spirit and not in oldness of letter. See Exeg. Notec «n both views.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary* — a. The figure of marriage and the 
law of marriage to describe the relations of believers 
to the law (vers. 1-8); 6. The application of the fig- 
ire : the marriage did not remain pure, because sin, 
vhose motions were by the law, insinuated itself. It 
3 dissolved by death (vers. 4-6). 

Ver. 1. Know ye not. [*H ay vo tits. 
Comp. vi. 8. The particle r\ implies a doubt, and 
connects always with some preceding categorical 
clause (Winer, p. 474).—On the connection. Meyer 
deems it a resumption of vi 14, but immediately 
linked to last main thought (vi 22), viz., that the 
Christian had his fruit unto holiness, and the end, eter¬ 
nal life (which is proved in vi. 28).—R.] Since the 
$ assumes a doubt at the beginning (enap. ii 29; 
vi 8); the Apostle intimates that not all the believ- 

* (On the difficulty respecting the figure, see the full 
marks of Frol. Stuart in loco. - It.] 


ere in Rome are conscious of the whole conclusion, 
that the gospel has made them free from the service 
of the Mosaic law—a conclusion that he wrll new 
make clear to them by the figure of the law of mar* 
riage. Therefore the question, Should you not full) 
know the consequence of the right of marriage In 
case one of the couples dies? has this meaning: 
Should you not fully know the consequence of the 
death of believers by and for the law ? The course 
of treatment is this: After having shown that they 
are no more under sin, with more particular refer¬ 
ence to the Gentiles, the Apostle now declares, with 
more particular reference to the Jews, that they too 
are no more under the law. The unity warranting 
tiiis transition consists in the fact, that one cannot be 
under sin without being under the sense of the law, 
and that he cannot be under the law without being 
under the sense of sin. So far, therefore, our de¬ 
duction extends back not only to chap. vL 14, but 
even to chap. v. 20; iii. 9 ; ii. 17. That is, the law 
comes into consideration here so far as it is the 
power of the letter, which kills (2 Cor. iii. 6)—th» 
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phenomenon is completed as the experience of sin 
(see ver. 24). 

Singular views: 1. Reiche: The tvQktvnv in 
ver. 1 refers to the xt'ptov in the concluding verse 
of chap, vi; 2. Meyer: The freedom of Christians 
from the law follows from the truth of the foregoing 
verse. But the Apostle’s transition consists in his 
design to show that Christians are just as dead to the 
law by baptism in the death of Christ, as they are 
dead to sin. This arises from the fact that they 
have received eternal life as the gift of God in 
Christ. They are therefore dead, by the death of 
Christ, to death, as a result of sin, as they are dead 
to death as a result of the law, according to chap, 
vii. 24. [Meyer’s view in 4th edition is indicated 
above.—R.] 

Brethren. Certainly not merely the Jewish 
Christians (according to Grotius, and others; also 
Tholuck, in a qualified way) are meant in this ad¬ 
dress (Meyer). Tet Meyer, in denying this, over¬ 
looks the fret that the Jewish Christians are regard¬ 
ed most prominently, because the point in question 
is respecting the law (see chap. ix. 3). [The only 
limitation being “ those who know the law,” it must 
be remembered that in the apostolic age, as well as 
since, the knowledge of the Old Testament on the 
part of Christians in general is presupposed.—R.] 

For I speak to those who know the law. 
[Parenthetical, as in the E. V. Explanatory of 
brethren. —R.] Of what law does he speak ? It 
must not be overlooked, that what the Apostle far¬ 
ther adduces as the design of the law, already re¬ 
minds of the law of nature. Therefore Eoppe: 
every law is meant. Glockler: the moral law. But 
though the Roman law might have a similar pur¬ 
port, the Apostle nevertheless means the Mosaic law 
itself; for the point of his argumentation is, that, 
according to the principles of the Mosaic law itself, 
Christians must be regarded as having been made 
free by this law. It is not necessary to prove that 
the Mosaic law in general, but not the law of mar¬ 
riage in particular (Beza, Carpzov [Bengel], and 
others), is meant here The Jew did not have a sep¬ 
arate marriage-law; yet the Mosaic law, with refer¬ 
ence to the marriage-law, is meant.—And who are 
those who know the law? Explanations: 1. The 
Roman Christians, the majority of whom were Jew¬ 
ish Cbristans; 2. The Jewish-Christian portion, to 
whom Paul addresses himself in particular (Philippi, 
and others); 8. In addition to these, the Gentile 
Christians, who, as Jewish proselytes, had been en¬ 
trusted with the law (De Wette, and others); 4. 
Tholuck calls to mind, that the Gentile Christians 
became acquainted with the law. [As the customs 
of the synagogue remained to a large extent those 
of the early Christian assemblies, the Old Testament 
was read to all believers, as indeed was necessary to 
their Christian Instruction. One could not be a 
Christian even then, and remain ignorant of the 
law.—R.] The question in general here is not a 
difficult specialty of the Mosaic law, but a principle 
evidenced also by natural law, which, for this very 
reason, does not result from one passage, but from 
the connection of the Mosaic law. Tholuck : “ One 
of the legal maxims current among the Jews; Este 
endeavors in vain to prove it from the Old Testa¬ 
ment” Tet the example of Ruth, Abigail, and 
oven of the second marriage of Abraham, is more 
than one legal maxim current among the Jews. 
Moreover, the legal principle in chap. vi. 7 is of kin- 
ired nature. 


That the law hath dominion. We must not 
connect 6 vopoq tov ar&qwn: v (Mosheim, 
and others), but vopoq with xvquvt . Man it 
certainly, however, the man in question plated un¬ 
der the law. [Wordsworth explains: “The law 
(of Moses) is lord over the man—the human ere* 
ture—whether man or woman. Comp. Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Augustine.” This takes the verb in the 
literal sense: to be lord, and introduces the figure 
of the marriage at once, thus avoiding any difficulty 
about the special law, for the whole law is persons 
fied. Meyer seems to favor this view also.—-R.] 
For as long time as he liveth [iy boot 
/povov £fj]. According to vers. 2-4, the Cjj 
evidently refers to the man himself, and not to the law, 
so that, in a metaphorical sense, it would have tlie 
force (as Origen, Erasmus, Bengel, and others think) 
of making the figure itself plainer. This would 
have been to prove first that the law has no more 
force. Philippi understands the try to be the old, 
natural life. See Tholuck on the contrary: in this 
case the appeal to legal knowledge would be inap¬ 
propriate, and the figure already violated. The law 
is personified as master, just as sin is in the forego¬ 
ing section. [And the point of the figure is net 
affected by referring the verb to the man, for which¬ 
ever party dies, the relation ceases. Comp. Hodge. 
—R.J Meyer gives prominence to the point, that 
ip ooov /povov is emphatic.* 

Ter. 2. For the married woman is bound 
by the law to the living hnsband [rj yap 
vnavdqoq yvrrj tf> £wvt* avdpt didttat 
vbfiw. A concrete explanation of the proposition 
of ver. 1 (Meyer), introduced by yap, which hat 
here the force of for example (Hodge, Alford). The 
perfect did ft at here denotes the continuing char¬ 
acter of the binding (Winer, p. 266), which agrees 
with the emphatic lip ooov /povov (ver. 1). "1' nav 
dp o q , subject to the man, married, only here in the 
New Testament, but current in later Greek authors. 
—R.] The figure in vers. 2 and 8 is quite clear, but 
its application is difficult. Since the law is com¬ 
pared with the first man, and Christ with the second, 
this seemed to be the application that should follow : 
The law, as the first man of the theocratic Church, 
is dead; now, the Church can be freely married to 
Christ. Therefore even Usteri, Ruckert, and others, 
have remarked that the figure is not clearly carried 
out; and Chrysostom took the view, that Paul, 
through forbearance toward the Jews, reversed the 
relation in his application, and that, instead of say¬ 
ing, the law or the husband m dead , he says, You 
who were formerly bound by the law are dead. [Se 
Wordsworth, who, however, joins with it several/ 
other reasons.—R.] Meyer, with Fritzsche, thuu 
relieves the difficulty: In consequence of the unit} 
of the matrimonial relation, death is an event com 
mon to botli parties; when the husband is dead, th< 
wife is legally dead to the husband. We may in 
this case ask, Why did not the Apostle conform his 
figure to the application, and designate the wife her- 

* [Meyer’s note in excellent: “Not before he dies doe* 
the law lose its dominion over him ; to long as he lives, he 
remains subject to it. If this is considered, and an entirely 
irrelevant * only so long as he lives * be not interpolated, 
the thought seems neither trivial nor disproportionate to 
the appeal made to the legal knowledge of the readers. 
For a peculiarity of the v6fioe consists in this, that it cannot, 
as human laws, have only temporary validity, or be altered, 
suspended, nor can one be exempt from it foi a time, ftc. 
h o, so long as man lives, the dominion of ih- ova 
him remains.” Of oonrse, this means previ vjs to the death 
to the law (ver. 4).—R.] 
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self the deed part? Clearly, because of the sec¬ 
ond marriage. This explanation of Fritzsche and 
Meyer (ooncinnity) is established by the Apostle, 
and also rendered emphatic by his r language. As 
the woman is not dead, but is killed in respect to 
het marriage relation, or is situated as dead, by tbe 
natural death of her husband, so believers have not 
died a natural death, but are made dead to the law, 
since they are crucified to the law with Christ. The 
idea, dead in a marriage relation, is therefore the 
tertium comparationis. The &avatovo&cu in ver. 
4 is therefore like the xarayytUjfrcu of a widow, in 
which also a death-like orphanage is indicated. That 
the law itself is also dead, as a letter, by its statu¬ 
tory application to the crucifixion of Christ, follows, 
without any thing further, from what has been said. 
Tholuck, not being satisfied with Meyer’s removal of 
the difficulty, seems desirous of placing himself on 
the side of those who give an allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion to the passage commencing with ver. 2. Ex¬ 
planations : 

1. The wife is the soul, the husband is sin; sin 
dies in the fellowship of believers with Christ’s death 
(Augustine, and others ; Olshausen). 

2. Only the vouoq can be regarded as the hus¬ 
band (Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, Philippi). Like¬ 
wise, witli special reference to the sense of guilt 
(Luther); with special reference to sin (Spener). 

De Wette and Meyer have properly rejected the 
introduction of allegory in vers. 2, 3; it destroys all 
legal evidence of the figure. The Apostle did not 
avoid saying IfraraTtafhj 6 ronoq because he wished 
to give a more pregnant expression to the thought, 
and to include in one the other side also, but because 
&ararovtr&cu is different from a simple anofrry- 
astir, and because the retroactive inference from 
the act which the administration of the law has com¬ 
mitted on the body of Christ is proximate to the 
dying of the law (according to Heb. viii. 13; de¬ 
cayed and waxed old). The gospel is eternally new, 
because it refers to only eternal relations. The law 
grows old from the beginning, because, in its out¬ 
ward and national character, it relates to transitory 
and ever-changing relations. Application to Catholi¬ 
cism and Protestantism. (All they that take the 
sword, Ac.) M Y n avd qoq, viro subjecta ; the wife 
had no right to separate herself.* 

But u the husband have died, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband [iar di ano- 
&avji 6 arrjQ, *a tiqytjra* ano top 
vofiov top avdpoq. On the conditional clause, 
see Textual Note *. On the verb, comp. Gal. v. 4, 
r *ange’a Co nm., p. 127. The genitive is one of ref¬ 
erence, of the object respecting which, see Winer, 
p. 177.—R.1 That is, which relates to her husband. 
On the relationship of the expression xan/^yi/ra* 
to the comp. Meyer’s translation: 

“ She has become undone, and thereby free and ab¬ 
solved from the law which related to her husband 
(united her to him).” (See Gal. v. 4.) 

Ter. 3. She shall be oailed an adulteress. 
She receives the name in a formal and legal way. 
And therewith she is subject to the severest punish¬ 
ment of the law—stoning. [Levit. xxL 10; comp. 
John viii. 5.] 

[She ia free from that law, £A«p4Hia 

v [She is bound to him by the law—i. the Moeaio law 
—which made no provision for her loosing herself (in Dent, 
zxiv. 2 it was the power of the husband, not the wife, to 
repudiate the relation). Here the lew it no longer Bpoken 
of figuratively.--R.1 


iarir an6 rov ro/*ov. The article ahosrt 
that the reference is to the la is of the husband, henoc 
the EL V.: that leue, is correct.—R.] 

So that she is not an adulteress. Meyer in 
sists upon the idea of design: in order that she bt 
no adulteress; and declares this to be the design of 
the Divine legal ordinance—which Tholuck these 
pedantically finds. Yet the expression here might 
certainly have been chosen with reference to this 
application. The Judaists assuredly charged the 
believing Jews with apostasy, and therefore with 
religious adultery. Hence Paul sayB fir at instead 
of xQnnaritn ; * and Fritzsche has strikingly made 
the top n rj fir at dependent on iktvGi^a, 
[All these views are alike grammatical. That of 
Fritzsche is harsh, however, while Meyer’s seems to 
be adopted more to prepare the way for the parallel 
he makes (ver. 4): in order that ye should be mar¬ 
ried to another. It is not necessary to press the 
figure to this extent, however.—R.] 

Ver. 4. Aooordingly, my brethren. Start, 
see Winer, p. 283.—R.] The explanation follows 
here first; this is not allegorical, but symbolical, 
because marriage represents, in the external sphere 
of life, what religion does in the inward and hteher 
(Eph. v. 32).— Ye also, as the widowed wife.— 
Were made dead to the law f [i&ara t«- 
&rjrt ti3 rofiM. S eo Textual Note 4 . The verb 
is aorist, referring to a definite act in the past, via., 
the release from the law at justification.—R.1 That 
is, in relation to the marriage-covenant. The ex¬ 
pression l&araria&ntt is chosen, not merely 
because Christ’s death was a violent one, but also 
because it describes tbe death of Christians to the 
law as a death incurred by virtue of the administm 
tion of the law. 

Through the body of Christ [J»a top 
<jo>fiaioq top X^kttop], In, and, at the 
same time, with Him, as He was put to death. The 
atoning effect of the sacrificial death cannot, at all 
events, be the premise here, although it is included. 
[The aorist shows that the reference is definite; the 
proposition indicates the means of the death to the 
law. Two opinions prevail: (1.) That it refers to 
the atoning death of Christ as the ground of justifi¬ 
cation. So Hodge, and others. It may be urged in 
favor of tliis, that this is the means or ground of 
justification, and that thus the antithesis to “ was 
raised ” is preserved. But the Apostle generally 
speaks of the death of Christ in plain terms, when 
he refers to it. CoL i. 22, which Hodge quotes as 
an instance of “ His body,” meaning His death, adds 
the qualifying phrases, <( of His flesh,” “ through 
death.” (2.) With Tholuck, Meyer, Lange, and 
others, it may be referred to tbe fellowship with 
Christ in His death. This view accords better with 
the point which the Apostle has reached in his argu¬ 
ment, as well as the idea of union with Christ under¬ 
lying this passage. This does not deny, but implies 
the atoning efficacy of His death, which is always 
latent, if not pateut, in the Apostle’s argument. It 
has been the fault of some commentators, to insist 

* [That is, they might be and were so called, hat yet 
were not guilty of religious adultery.—R.] 

t [Dr. Hodge at some length oombats the view, that the 
Moeaio law (or rather the Jewish economy) is alone ref erred 
to throughout this passage. He rightly says: “ Paul hers 
means by the law, the will of God, as a rule of duty, how¬ 
ever revealed.** See on iii 20, p. 122 (also Galatians, £L 
16, pp. 40, 52). The most untenable of all views is that 
which limits rtfpoc to the ritualistic Jewish observances 
—R.1 
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•a finding an expre ss io n of it, where it it only im¬ 
plied.—BJ 

Christians are dead, buried (chap. vL), and risen 
(CoL iii. 1) with Christ; indeed, they are eren, in 
principle, transported to heaven (Phil. iii. 20). But 
since they are dead with Him, they are, like Him, 
dead “to the law through the law” (GaL ii. 191 
[Comp. Commentary in loco y pp. 60, 61.—R.1 Cal¬ 
vin, Grotius, Koppe, and others, have explained, 
that the i&ararutthj rut roytg is a milder expres¬ 
sion for 6 roy. i&ararutthi, ani&artr bylr. This 
explanation does not regard the difference between 
natural and violent death, nor self-destruction. The 
law could not be dead; this would hare been revo¬ 
lution. As a Divine form of revelation, it had to 
grow old and vanish away (Heb. viiL 13); but as a 
human ordinance it has itself inflicted death. There¬ 
fore the law still retained its former historical and 
ethical (not religious and essential) force toward 
Lhose who were not dead to it by the fellowship of 
Christ. 

Through the body of Christy did rov odyaroq 
&anxro>&ivroq. It may be asked, in what relation 
this being dead with the body of Christ stands to the 
being reconciled by the body of Christ. Tholuck: 
“ Fellowship with the death of Christ includes free¬ 
dom from the xaragd of the law (GaL iii. 10), and 
this latter, which is brought to pass by thankful love 
in return, includes the death of the old man to sin 
(chap. vi. 6) and strengthening to a new life.” The 
becoming free from w?e royoq is consummated with 
the development of reactance and faith—that is, 
with justification; the having become free from the 
old law is decided when the new law, the law of the 
Spirit, the righteousness of faith, appears (Eph. ii. 
16 ). 

In order that ye should be married to an¬ 
other [hi; to ytrio&ai vyd$ i'rtgut. The 
clause seems to be final. In order that; the pur¬ 
pose of the death to the law was union to Christ 
—R.] rirto&ai vivo?, to become the possession 
of a husband. The figure of conjugal communion 
of the believing Church with the Lord (2 Cor. xL 
2; Eph. v. 2, 6; Rev. xxi. 8). To another. The 
stronger Hr top is here used. [And it is more 
closely de ed, even to him who was raised 
from the dead, x w lx rt xgdr lytg&im. 
—With ^ood reason is this added.—R.] Not only 
do Christians belong to the risen Christ because He 
has acquired them by His death (1 Peter LL but 
also because they themselveSy having been dead with 
Fim y hare become a heavenly race, a super-terrestrial 
people , whoy at risen ones t can be united only with 
the Risen One; therefore their continue / connection 
with Ike law of this life would be a misalliance . The 
common dement of this new communion is the new 
life. 

That we should bring forth fruit to God 
[trot x agn o g> o g ij a ut y f r rut & t at. Final 
clause (so Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, Alford). The 
dative is dot. commode apparently.—RJ The fig¬ 

ure of marriage leads to that of the fruit of mar¬ 
riage (Theodoret, Erasmus, Meyer, and others). 
Tholuck, on the contrary: “Since a reference to 
tagnbs (chap. vi. 22) occurs, and since xagnov 
piqtiTy and even xagnooogelr (Mark iv. 20; 
Lcke viiL 16; CoL L 10^ frequently occur in a 
metonyme derived from the fruits of the field, as a 
technical Christian phrase for the practical effects 
of the life of faith, and the allusion recurs in ver. 
6, where the figure is not that of marriage, it seems 


very unsafe to accept the figure of the fruit of chil 
dren.” Reiche and Fritzsche have even rejected 
this interpretation, because an undignified allegor) 
arises; they have therefore construed the figure at 
referring to the field, or fruits of the field. Philippi 
likewise; De Wette, on the contrary, accepts the 
former view. But the allegory of an unfruitful mar 
riage cannot be more dignified than that of a fruit 
fill one. Yet the spiritual fruit of righteousness, ia 
accordance with its supersensuous nature, is pro¬ 
duced for God, for glorifying God. [The figure 
must not be so pressed as to make the fruit of the 
marriage to God, as Father; to His glory, is the 
meaning.—RJ 

Ver. 6. For when we were in the flesh 

[ore yag rfyer ir rjj odgxi. Meyer: “The 
positive and characterising expression for the nega¬ 
tive : when we were not yet made dead to the law.” 
Alford: “ Virtually = 4 under the law.* ” Hodge: 
41 When in your unrenewed and legal state.” For a 
more thorough discussion, see the Excursus in the 
next section.—R.1 The antithesis of ver. 6 should 
serve to explain the last conclusion in ver. 4. The 
yag tells us: According as we were situated in our 
fleshly tendency, we must now also be situated in 
the Divine tendency. The tlrai denotes the stand 
point of personality; the outward tendency of life 
from a definite principle. Here, therefore, the ten¬ 
dency of life is from the principle of the flesh. Ex¬ 
planations : 1. Meyer: The odgS y the humanity in 
us (what, then, would not be human in us ?),* in its 
opposition to the Divine will; the element of life in 
which wc exist. The opposite to the dno&arorrH; 
of ver. 6. 2. Theodoret, (Ecumenius: In the xard 
royov nohrtig,. The flesh is the material and ex 
ternal part of the body and the life. Therefore, 
since we stood in this external tendency, which, as 
an external and analytical form of life (dependent 
on the individual lni&vyiou\ also in its better form, 
took the law as a combination of external and ana¬ 
lytical precepts. [Of these, (1.) is mnch to be pre¬ 
ferred. Dr. Lange does not make it clear whether 
he adopts the view of fleshy given immediately above. 
There are very strong objections to it in any case. 
— 

The paMions of ains [rd na&jyara 
rutr dyagridrX, According to Mever and Tho¬ 
luck, the genitive or object 44 From which the sins 
arose.” Tholuck cites James i. 16 as proof. We 
hold, however, that sins are here denominated pro¬ 
ducers of the passions. For the passions, na&. t are 
not, as Tholuck holds, the same as the Im&vyiai 
(according to which Luther translates lusts\ but they 
are the Imthtyicu enhanced by the impulse of the 
law. Then, in the case of sins arising as conse¬ 
quences of the nattiiy.y the idea would follow that 
abortions to death have been produced from the 
marriage-bond of the law itself with roan. The 
connection with the law assumes, therefore, at the 
same time, a connection with the ayagria (see chap. 
vL 13), and this, in the isolation of inaividnal ayag- 
ricuy was operative as producer by the sinful pas¬ 
sions excited by the law in the members. The law 
itself did not bring forth the fruit of death; but it 
stirred op sin, so that the latter made the Ini&vyiai 
into na&qyaray and thus into productive forces 
[Either view is preferable to the Hendiadys: sinfu. 


* rTo this interpolation it may be rejoined: Whet, then 
wc old not be edp§ in ub ? What is not carnal, cfnfal, it 
ur !—R.1 
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feelings (Olshausen, Hodge), which is forbidden by 
the plural duagrtoir. Ji a & tj n at a is pas- 
rive (comp. Gal. ▼. 24), and hence it is perhaps bet¬ 
ter to take the genitive, as that of the object (which 
led to sins), so as to accord with what is predicated 
In trngytiro. —R.] 

Wnioh were by means of the law. 7a 

dta too roftov. Grotius supplies qtcurofttra, which 
is too little; Meyer, sc., ovxa, which is far too much. 
A ^cording to ver. 9, avatwina. Tholuck : “ Many 
of the older commentators, in order not to let the 
law appear in too unfavorable a light, explained 
thus: of the knowledge of sin communicated by the 
law (thus Chrysostom, Ambrose, Bullinger, and oth¬ 
ers). Yet, thus construed, d*a ropov would 
stand beyond the pragmatism of the passage.* 1 Tho¬ 
luck, like Meyer, would also supply the verb . subst. 
[The proximity of ver. 7 supports the obvious mean¬ 
ing : occasioned by the law (Meyer: vermittelt), not 
caus'd, however.—R.] 

Wrought [irtjg yttTo], Middle. Were effi¬ 
cient in a fruitful manner. 

In our members [1? tot? /itXtatr 
Hodge weakens the force, by making this almost = 
in us. —R.] Single productions between individual 
passions and individual members, in which the cen¬ 
tral consciousness was enslaved for the production 
of individual miscarriages. 

To bring forth fruit to death [fit; to 
sag novogtjaat x w &ardrp . This clause 
expresses not merely the result (Hodge), but the 
final object of the energizing (Meyer, Alford,), being 
parallel to the last clause of ver. 4.—R.] Meyer: 
To lead a life terminating in death. Expressing but 
little, almost nothing, here. That false fruit, abor¬ 
tions, or miscarriages, might arise (wherefore the 
subst. xctgnoq itself must be avoided). Erasmus: 
ex inf slid matrimonio infelicee foetus suetuHmus, 
qmdquid nasceretur morti exifioque gignentes. Lu¬ 
ther : Where the law rules over people, they are in¬ 
deed not idle; they bring forth and train up many 
children, but they are mere bastards, who do not 
belong to a free mother. Meyer would also here 
limit death to the idea of eternal death; see above. 
[He also carries out the figure of progeny, which 
Lange retains here, so far as to make “ death ” here 
a personification. This is less justifiable than the 
reference to eternal death, which conveys a truth, 
and forms a fitting antithesis to rw frtoi (ver. 4).— 
B.] 

Ver. 6. But now we have been delivered 
from the law [rvri Si (antithesis to 8rt, ver. 
5) uar g y rj & t] f* t r a no tov rofiov. No¬ 
tice the aorist, which Paul uses so constantly in 
reference to the accomplished fact of justification.— 
HL] We are annulled in relation to the law, and 
therewith the law is annulled to us. (On the read¬ 
ing dno&avorros, see the Critical Note on the 
Text ; also Tholuck, p. 830.) 

Having died to that wherein we were 
held [dno&arorTtq ir m uatt tyoftt da]. 
We must understand xouxp before Ir w. Meyer 
explains: in which we were confined as in a prison. 
More in harmony with the former view is this, 
whereby we were chained as by a legal and even 
matrimonial obligation. Wherefore we certainly do 
not need to refer l r i merely to ropoi; (with Ori- 
gen, Koppe, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge], and oth¬ 
ers). Tholuck: “ The law, therefore, is regarded as 
net rfywr, as a chain, analogously to the i<pgoitgoi^ 
gs&a ffi'yxtxAftWAclvot, Gal. iii. 28, so far as it holds 


its subjects in SovXslm (Rom. viil 1ft ; 2 Urn. L1) 
The direct reference of the Ir p to sin (according 
to Chrysostom, CEcuneniua, and others! is too strong 
on the opposite side. ’—The cause or the chaining 
of man by sin on one side, as well as by the law on 
the other, was the totality of the tlvcu ir tv octgsL 
as it expressed itself in mere divisions of lust and 
legality. This is dear from what follows: in thi 
oldness of the letter. 

So tnat we serve [wax* SovXtvttr 
The clause is not final, as the E. V. indicates; the 
service is a present state, already resulting from the 
accomplished fact of deliverance from and death to 
the law. Serve Qod, is the meaning, the omission 
of &tf> being due to the self-evident difference of 
reference in the two phrases which follow. The 
consciousness of the readers would tell them that 
the old service was one to sin, the new one to God 
(so Meyer).—R.] The SovXtvttr can be spo¬ 
ken ironically in only a conditional manner. We 
liave really our external life to enslave, but not after 
the old way, in single portions and acta, according to 
individual precepts, motives, and affections, but in 
the newness of the Spirit; therefore by virtue of 
the perfect principle of the Spirit, which is ever 
new, and always assuming a new form. The it 
denotes not merely the sphere of activity (Meyer), 
but the power, the principle of activity itself. 

In newness of the Spirit [ix xatxoxqx# 
nrtvparoq. Untenable views: That ir is re¬ 
dundant, and the dative the object of the verb doi«- 
Xtuttr ; that there is a Hendiadys ( new spirit, Hodge). 
The E. V. is fond of Hendiadys, and very often mis¬ 
construes ir , but has avoided these mistakes in the 
I present instance. Alford correctly remarks, that the 
datives “ are not ” as in vi. 4, attri vies of the geni¬ 
tives which follow them, but states in which those 
genitives are the ruling elements .—What is the pre¬ 
cise force of nr tv pctT oc ?—R.] Meyer: “ It is 
the Holy Spirit, as the operative principle of the 
0hri8tian life.** Clearly, it is the spirit as itself the 
inward Christian principle of life, which is certainly 
not to be thought of without the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit as nr tv pa rim- 
ply, operating objectively, was also the producer of 
the ygdpk ta, which here constitutes the antithe¬ 
sis. This principle is itself an eternal newness, and 
has, as a result, an eternal newness as the principle 
of the absolute renewal. Tholuck: “ The spirit of 
grace produced by God’s gracious deed.” [With 
Meyer, Alford, and others, it seems best to refer this 
to the Holy Spirit. The absence of the article is not 
against this view; as the opinion of Harless, that 
nrtvna without the article is subjective, is not well 
established. (Comp. Meyer on Rom. viii. 4; Har¬ 
less, Eph. ii. 22; Lange’s Comm., GaL v. 16, p. 137.) 
This passage seems to point to chap, viii., where 
nrtvpa oocurs so frequently, in the sense of the 
Holy Spirit; the more so as ‘adg\ occurs just before 
(ver. 5). The objection, that the Holy Spirit, work¬ 
ing objectively, was the author of the letter, and 
hence that the antithesis requires another meaning 
has not much weight. See notes on Rom. viii. 4 S 

-RJ 

And not in the oldness of the letter [ xa» 
ov 7taXatorrjT* (only here) ygappavoc* 
Not = old letter (Hodge), nor yet — under the lam, 
in the flesh , though these latter thoughts are im¬ 
plied. The genitive seems to be gen. auctoris, as 
nrtvparoq in the previous clause.— R.J On the 
t gap t* a, see chap, it 29; 2 Cor. iii 6. The la* 
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viewed externally, and, by its historical and subjec¬ 
tive externalizatiou, become an old and dying object, 
naXcutrtjs. Meyer writes somewhat unintelligibly: 
The ncUcuonjs, according to the nature of the rela¬ 
tion in which the yqdfi^u stands to the principle of 
■in iu man, was necessarily sinful (see ver. 7 ft), as, 
on the other hand, the xcovor/^ must be necessarily 
moral in consequence of the vitally influencing 
nrsvpa. [The service which resulted from the rule 
of ihe letter, was not merely their old service, but a 
service having in it an element of decay. The ser¬ 
vice under the law, precisely the written law (when 
viewed as the ygdfi t ta\ was a killing yoke, is still, 
when the service is in the oldness of the letter. 
Meyer evidently means, that a law with external pre¬ 
cepts, of the letter, necessarily so acts upon man’s 
sinfulness, that the very service he attempts to ren¬ 
der is trfnfiil. The letter killeth (2 Cor. iii. 6).—Such 
a characterization of the service under the law forms 
a fitting warning against a return to legalism—an 
appropriate conclusion to this section, and a point 
of connection with ver. 7.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 

1. The connection with sin, according to chap, 
ri. 12-28, was a slavish state; the connection with 
the law, on the other hand, according to the present 
section, was comparable to an earthly marriage-state. 
The connection of believers with Christ now appears, 
in comparison with this, as a super-terrestrial mar¬ 
riage-covenant (see Eph. v. 82). 

2. It is only by keeping the figure of the law of 
marriage free from an allegorical interpretation, and 
by distinguishing between the figure itself and its 
historical application, that the evidence clearly ap¬ 
pears which the argumentation of the Apostle cou- 
lemplated, and particularly for the Jewish Christians. 
But this evidence still continues in force. The 
standpoint of external legality, and that of living 
faith, cannot be confused as religious principles. 
Both standpoints are sundered by the death of 
Christ. Where they seem to be united, the confes¬ 
sion of the law, or the legal confession of faith, is 
the domiuaut religious principle ; while the opposite 
principle has the meaning only of a historical and 
ethical custom, which, from its nature as a legal cus¬ 
tom, as much limits the Catholic man of faith, as it, 
in the character of an evangelical custom, burdens 
the legal, Romanising Protestant 

8. Tholuck: “ The law is annulled in relation to 
believers, not in its moral import, but, as Calovius 
remaris, quoad rigorem exactionin, quoad maledic- 
tionerr* et quoad servilem coactionem .” According 
to the lermon on the Mount, as well as according to 
Paul, h is done away so far as it is fulfilled; it is 
annuli* i in a negative sense so far as it is annulled 
in Chri tian principle, the law of the Spirit. An in¬ 
ward pi Inciple has come from the external precept; 
an inwi id rule from the external form; an inward 
tendenc r from the external law; a unity from multi¬ 
plicity ; a synthesis from the analysis; and from the 
ordinan e, 14 Do this and live,” the order, “ Live and 
do this.'* It must be borne in mind, that Paul here 
speaks «*f the finite, formal character of the law, 
aid not of the law as a type of the New Testament, 
as it hi a become transformed Into the law of the 
Spirit. [Comp. Doctrinal Note* on Galatian*, iii. 
ip. 88, 89.—R.] 

4 f is figure of marriage, which extends through 


the Old Testament in typical forms, is here employed 
in reference to the relation between Christ and th« 
whole body of believers. The individual believer 
participates freely in the marriage-bond of this body, 
yet not in a mystical, separatists isolation of his re¬ 
lation to Christ. 

5. In ver. 5 Paul speaks especially concerning 
the passion* of sin* , which are excited and occa¬ 
sioned by the law; and there is no reason for under¬ 
standing among them the abnormal forms of pas¬ 
sionate excitement The history of Pharisaism, and 
of fanaticism in general, from the crucifixion of 
Christ down to the present day, teaches us how very 
much additional weight is also added by the normal 
forms. In this direction there has arisen the odium 
generis humani, as well as the increasingly strong 
warfare of hierarchical or ecclesiastical party-law 
against the eternal moral laws of humani^, in which 
the nature of God himself is represented, while in 
the statute only the distorted apparent image of the 
Church, and not its eternal pith, is reflected. 

6. The abortions of ordinances at enmity with , 
the gospel and humanity reached the centre of their 
manifestation in the crucifixion of Christ; but they 
everywhere reappear, where Christ is again crucified, 
in a grosser or more refined sense. And this not 
on)y occurs where the written revealed law is per¬ 
verted into fanatical ordinances, but also where the 
ideals of the natural law (Rom. it 14) are distorted 
to fanatical caricatures, as is shown in the history 
of the Revolution of 1848. 

7. On ver. 6. Tholuck: “ yodftfia , nvtvfia 
(chap. ii. 29). The former is chiefly a designation 
of the external principle; the latter, of the inward¬ 
ly operative principle. And this inwardly operative 
principle is the gracious spirit produced by God’s v 
gracious act. Calvin: Sfdritum littera opponit, quia 
anteguam ad dei voluntatem voluntas nostra per 
spiritum sanctum formata sit, non habemus in lege 
nisi extemam litteram, quo* frcenum quidem extern is 
nostri* actionibus injiat , concupiscentia autem nos¬ 
tra furorem minime cohibet. And Melanchthon: 
Ideo dicitur littera, quia non est verve et virus motus 
animi, sed est otiosa imitatio interior vel exterior, net 
ibi potest esse vera invocatio, ubi cor non apprehen- 
dit remissionem peccatorum .” 

8. How the law, in its letter or finite relation, 
began to grow old immediately after the beginning 
of legislation, is shown to us clearly by the history 
of the Israelites; and Deuteronomy even gives the 
canonical type of this truth. The history of the 
Christian Church teaches, on the other hand, bow 
the newness of the spiritual life becomes constantly 
newer in its power of renewal. But the same an¬ 
tithesis is again manifested in the continual obsoles¬ 
cence of the Church in the Middle Ages, and in the 
continued rejuvenating of the evangeScal Church. 


HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


. On Chap. vn. 1-4. 

As Christians, we belong no more to the law, but 
to Christ. 1. Because we are dead to the law by 
Jesus, who abolished the power of the law; 2. Be¬ 
cause we are united to Him by the same fact, in 
order to bring forth fruit to God (vers. 1-6).—Mar¬ 
riage as a type of spiritual relations: 1. As a type 
of our relation to the law; 2. As a type of our re- 
lation to Christ (vers. 1-6).—As the relation of man 
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to Christ is altogether different from that to the law, 
bo is Christian marriage, on the other hand, alto¬ 
gether different from that of the Old Testament 
vers. 1-6).—How death divides, but also unites 
ver. 4).—Union of heart with Christ the Risen One 
is the condition of the happy union of human hearts 
with each other so as to bring forth fruit unto God 
(ver. 4).—How miserable it was to live under the 
law in the flesh * how happifying it is to live under 
grace in the Spirit! Proof: 1. Description of the 
state under the law: a. we were in bondage; b. sin¬ 
ful lusts worked in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death; c. we served the letter. 2. Descrip¬ 
tion of the condition under grace: a. we are free; 
b. the newness of the Spirit incites us to bring forth 
fruit unto God; c. we serve the Spirit, and not the 
letter any more (vers. 6, 6). 

Starks : As a thistle-bush is full of thistles, so 
are unconverted and carnal men full of the fruits of 
the flesh (ver. 6).—Christ frees us from the burden 
of the law, that we may take His yoke upon us 
(ver. 6 ).—Hedinger: We are free from the law, not 
as a precept of duty—which remains perpetually— 
but in its condemnation, compulsion, and sharp¬ 
ness (ver. 1).—Where there is not a heart and ready 
will, there is only external labor and weariness; 
where conversion of the life and spiritual increase 
are not exhibited in the inner man, it is lost work 
and the service of the letter, even if one should 
wear out the temple*floor with his knees, give his 
body to be burned, and become a beggar and a her¬ 
mit I 

Spener: Our- perverted nature is such, that, 
when any thing is forbidden, we have all the greater 
desire to have it We have often seen children 
think less of, and have no desire for, a certain thing, 
for which they have all the more desire when for- 
oidden. So, when the law forbids this and that, we 
are prompted toward it by our wicked nature (ver. 
6).—We are not so free that we do not have to 
se.*ve any more; only the kind of service is differ¬ 
ent. Formerly it was compulsory, now it is ren¬ 
amed with a joyful will; then it was the letter, now 
it is the spirit (ver. 6).—Roos: The truth which Paul 
here portrays (vers. 1-4) is this: that nothing but 
death annuls the dominion of the law. 

Lisoo: The complete freedom of man from the 
law promotes his true sanctification (vers. 1-6).— 
The relation of man to the law.—Application of this 
relation to believers (ver. 4).—Advantages of the 
new state above the old one under the law (vers. 
5,6). 

Heubner: The Christian is free from the co¬ 
ercion of the law (vers. 1-6).—The death of Christ 
became freedom from the compulsory power and 
curse of the law: 1. As abrogation of the Levitical 
sacrificial system; 2. As inducement toward free 
and thankful love toward God (ver. 4).—Irreligious 
ooliticians express only their ignoble and servile 
manner of thinking, when they deem all religion to be 
only of service as a bridle for the people (ver. 4).— 
The nature of the Christian is spirit: 1. In refer¬ 
ence to faith ; 2. In reference to action. The lat¬ 
ter stands in contrast with this spirit in these same 
respects (ver. 6). 

Bessbr: Here, for the first time since chap. i. 


18, Paul addresses 1 £he saints at Rome as brethren 
brethren “in Christ Jesus our Lord” (ver. l)y— 
“ But now ”—.his now is an evangelical key-note of 
the Epistle to the Romans; comp. chap. lit. 21, and 
other places (ver. 6). 

Langk : The death of Christ a serious bounds!/ 
between the legal and the evangelical, believing, 
standpoints: 1. The meaning of this boundaiy 
itself; 2. The application: no religious confusions 
of the two standpoints. By a customary connection 
of them, one is made to mean only a moral limits 
tion, which, after all, is not in conformity with the 
internal relations.—The sensuous power and spirit 
ual weakness of legalism consists in its being an 
earthly relatior, confined to this life, though in the 
fear of God (in this life the head, the dty of God, 
the apparent image of the kingdom, Ac.).—The mar¬ 
riage-bond of the free Church of God is a super- 
terrestrial relation, and therefore the power of the 
renewal of the earthly life: a. Christ in the next 
life and in this one; 6. Faith also; c. The Church 
as well—The reciprocal action between the law and 
sin unto death, a counterpart to the reciprocity be¬ 
tween the Spirit of Christ and faith unto new life.— 
The contrast between the Old and New Testament in 
its full meaning: 1. The Old Testament growing old 
and making old from the beginning; 2. The New 
Testament renewing itself and the world from the 
beginning.—But a New Testament is in the essence 
of the Old, as wdll as an Old is in the manifestation 
of the New. 

[Burkitt : All the wisdom of the heathen, and 
of the wisest persons in the world, was never able 
to discover the first sin fill motions arising from our 
rebellious natures; only the holy law of God makes 
them known, and discovers them to be sin. Such is 
the holiness of the law of God, that it requires not 
only the purity of our actions, but also the integrity 
of all our faculties.— Scott : Self-righteous pride and 
antinomian licentiousness are two fatal rocks on 
which immense multitudes are continually wrecked, 
and between which none but the Holy Spirit can 
pilot us; and the greatest objections of open ene 
mies to the doctrines of grace derive their greatest 
plausibility from the unholy lives of many professed 
friends.— Clarke : The law is only the means of 
disclosing our sinful propensity, not of producing it: 
as a bright beam of the sun introduced into a room 
shows millions of motes in all directions—but these 
were not introduced by the light, but were there be¬ 
fore, only there was not light enough to make them 
manifest—so the evil propensity was in the heart 
before, but there was not light sufficient to discover 
it. 

Literature, chiefly Homileticai^ on the 7th 
Chapter of Romans: Armihius, Dissertation on ths 
True and Genuine Sense of Romans VII., Works. 
2,471 ; E. Elton, Complaint of a Sanctified Sinner 
Answered , or Explanation of the 1th Chapter of 
Romans , London, 1618 ; J. Stafford, Scripture Doc¬ 
trine of Sin Considered, in Twenty five Discourses on 
Romans VII., London, 1772 ; J. Glas, The Flesh 
and the Spirit , Works, 8, 142 ; J. Fraser, Scripture 
Doctrine of Sanctification ; A Knox, Letter to J. & 
Harford, Esq., on the Seventh Chaptst to ths R^ 
mans. Remains, 8, 409.—J. F. H.] 
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Pitth Hkotiom.— Synopeis: The law , in its holy design, by the feeling of death, to lead to the new life t* 
grace. The development of the law from mmtaUty to inwardness. The experience of Paul a sketch 
from life of the conflict wider the law , a» well at of the transition from the old life in the lew to ttw 
new life in the Spirit. 

Chap. YIL 7-25. 

7 What shall we say then ? Is the law sin ? God forbid. [Let it not be!] 
Nay, [butl I had not known [<• recognised] sin, but by [except through] the 
law: for I had not known lust [evil desire], 1 except the law nad [if the law 

6 bad not] said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion [,] by the com¬ 
mandment, [omit comma] wrought in me all manner of concupiscence [evil desire]. 

9 For without the law sin was [iVj dead. For [Now] I was alive without the 
law once: but when the commandment came, sin revived [sprang into life], and 

10 I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to \was unto] 3 life, I 

11 found [the same, or, this, was found by me] to he unto death. For sin, taking 
occasion [,] by the commandment, \<mu comma] deceived me, and by it slew me, 

12 Wherefore [So that] the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and 
good. 

18 Was [Did] then that which is good made [become]* death unto me? God 
forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, working death in [to] me by 
[through] that which is good; [,] that sin by [through] the commandment 
might become exceeding [exceedingly] sinful 

14 For we know that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal, 4 sold under sin. 

15 For that which I do [perform], 4 I allow [know] not: for what I would, that 
do I not [not what 1 wish, 4 that I practise]; but what I hate, that do I. 

It If then I do that which I would not [But if what I wish not, that I do], I 

17 consent unto [I agree with] the law that it is good. Now then it is no more 

18 [longer] I that do [perform] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. For 
I know that in me (that is, in my flesh), dwelleth no good thing [good doth not 
dwell] : for to will [wish] is present with me; but how [oma how\ to perform 

19 that which is good I find not JV, is not].* For the good that I would [wish], 

20 I do not: but the evil which I would [wish] not, that I do [practise]. Now 

[ But] if I do that I* would [wish] not, it is no more [longer] I that do 
perform] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. I find then a [the] law, 
22 that, when I would [wish to] do good, evil is present with me. For I delight 
23 in the law of God after the inward man: But I see another law in my mem¬ 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 4 
the law of sin which is in my members. 

24 O wretched man that I ami who shall deliver me from the body of this 
25 death [or, this body of death] ? 14 I thank God [or, Thanks to God] " through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself [I myself with the 
mind] ** serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 7.— (The E. V. renders IwiSv/ilar here lust, in Ter. 8, concvpisoence, and the verb iwitv «, eeesr. 
fn order to preserve the correspondence, the Amer. Bible Union translates the noun coveting in both places, we ait 
Anted to retain covet in rendering the verb, but it seems better to give the noun a more exact translation, even at im 
cost of variation from the verb. Lust is too specific, concupisctnee too rare, desire would be indefinite without a* 
adjeetive evil. “ The misfortune is that we have no English noun that corresponds well to the generic sense of the vers 
covet "(Stuart). 

• Ver. 10.—(The italics of the E. V. are virtually a gloes. Wae only need be supplied. For is a fiivorite emend** 
Uoo, but unto brings out the telio force of ct* quite as well.—The passive form of the Greek is restored in the seoonS 
danse. 

• Ver. IS.—A. B. C. D. E., Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, read lytrero instead of 
(Ik., K. L.). * The correction probably arose from not understanding the historical aorist (Alford). The Amer. Bibli 
union follows the latter reading, which is now considered inoorrect. 

4 V<t. 14*—(K 1 . A. B. C. D. E. P. G., Griesbach, Lachmann, Schols, Tisohendorf^ Meyer, Werdsworth, Tregelles, and 
Lange, read wApxiroe instead of aapxuc 69 (Bee., K*. K. L.); the latter being very naturally rubsttluted to correspond 
with wrtvu+r ik 61 . It was also more familiar. On the meaning, see Baoeg. Notes. 

• Ver. 15.—(Three Greek verbs of kindred signification : xav cpydfopai, wpdrrw, voite, oocurin this versa, 
recurring throughout the section. The E. V. renders all three, do, except in ver. 18, where the first verb is translated, 
perform. It is better to retain this throughout, and render wpdrrw, practise , as etymologically exact. Alford deiJes 
any distinction between the last two verba 
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* Ver. 15.—[ Would (E. Y.) is an Inexact renderii g of $4ku. The chotoe lies between will and wish, 1 <.« fonts 
Is t be preferred, if the idea of simple, spontaneous volition is deemed the prominent one; the latter is favored W thr 
pretence of pto-A, indicating an emotional featme in the volition. 8ee Eateg. Motet. 

I Ver 18.—-fee. A. B. C., many versions and fathers, Lachmam*, Tiuchendorf, Alford, Tregelles, omit cvpio-ca*. I*, 
is inserted in D. F. E. L., Bee., oy many fathers, Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, and others. Meyer deems the omisstos 
due to the transcriber’s hastily passing over from ov^ to ov at the beginning of ver. 10. Lange holds that evpiwcn 
would disappear, as soon as the sententious antithesis (To will is immediately present, but the carrying out of that 
which is good I can never find) was no longer understood. 

* Ver. 20.-[fit. A K. L., insert ^yw after 04 A». Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and others, follow B. C. D. F. inumia 
ting it. The analogy of vers. 15,18 is against it, bnt Lange deems it important to mark a p. egress in the thought. 

* Ver. 28.—[se. B. D. F. K., and some cursives, insert h> before r y r6pw. Omittea .n Bee., A. 0. L, fothor*- 
Most modem editors reject it. Tregelles retains it. If retained, it cannot mean oy means q , .see Alford). 

lf Ver. 24.—[On these two renderings, see Eaceg. Notes. 

II Ver. 25.—[There is considerable variation here. The Bec. y x 1 . A. E. L., read «vxa,*.wr». B. has rspn r« 
•«y, which is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. We find also: $ x«ptc n» Uses and 
n9 oifoe. Meyei oontenda for the reading of the Recepta. which oertainly has the best M 88. support. 

11 Ver. 25.—[Forbes: 

'Am o5v avrit M 

Ty fiiv rot IwAcfo vd pt y OnS, 

Tp 5c ccpd, v6p y hpaprnm *. 

So then I myself 

With my mind serve the law of God, 

Bnt witn my flesh the law of sin. 

Lange, however, seems to taka pi v • • • 55 as = either ... or. See Eateg. Notes.— R.) 


A —The development of life under the law a* de¬ 
velopment of the knowledge of tin. 

Summary. —1. The law in relation to sin ; vers. 
12, 13. a. The holiness of the law in its relation to 
the sinfulness of man; vers. 7-12. b. The effect 
of the law In harmony with its design: Disclosure 
of the deadly effeot of sin, in causing it to complete 
itself as well in facts as in the consciousness; ver. 
IS.—2. The sinner in relation to the law; vers. 
14-23. ft. The revelation of man's carnal nature or 
tendency in general under the spirituality of the 
law; ver. 14. b. The disclosure of the sinful ob¬ 
scuration of the understanding; or the dispute of 
knowledge; vers. 15, 16. c. The disclosure of the 
sinful obscuration of the will; or the dispute of the 
will; vers. 17, 18. <L Disclosure of the sinful ob¬ 
scuration of feeling; or of the unconscious ground 
of life; vers. 19, 20. e. Disclosure of the darken¬ 
ing of the whole human consciousness by the oppo¬ 
sition of God's law and a mere seeming luw ; or the 
deadly rent in the whole man; vers. 21-23.—3. The 
unhappy premonition of death, in the sense of the 
entanglement by the (seeming) body of death, and 
Che release from it; ver. 24. 4. The transition from 
death to life; ver. 25. a. The redemption, in the 
former half of the verse, b. Conclusion in relation 
to die starting-point of the new life; second half of 
vdr. 25. 

B .—The same development as transition from the 
law to the Gospel, from ruin to salvation. 

(Eph. v. 18: “ But all things that are reproved are 
made manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light.") a. The holy design of the 
law to discover the root of sin, and with the sense 
of guilt to awaken the sense of death; vers. 7-12.— 
h. The wholesomeness of this complete unmasking 
of sin in its absolute sinfulness ; ver. 18.— c. View 
of the conflict between the spiritual and divine 
characu r of the law, and the carnal character of the 
sinner; ver. 14.— d. Consciousness of the want of 
clearness and supremacy of understanding; vers. 
15. 16.— e. Consciousness of the want of firmness 
»u< energy of will; vers. 17, 18.— f. Consciousness 
of tlie weakness of the nobler sentiments, and the 
mperior power of the lower; vers. 19, 20.— g. The 
consciousness of the chasm between the inner man 
and the outward life; of the rent between the two 
reciprocally contradictory laws; vers. 21-23. — 
V The fruit of this development: the consummated 


consciousness of the necessity of deliverance; ver. 
24.— i. Deliverance and the new law of life: dear 
distinction between knowledge and flesh; ver. 25. 
The I is distinguished, first from sin in knowledge, 
then in the will, then in the feeling, then in the 
whole consciousness of the inward nature, but finally 
In the inquiring cry for the Redeemer. 

General Preliminary Remarks. —We come first 
of all to the question, In what sense does the Apos¬ 
tle speak in the first person singular ? what does the 
iyd) mean? Different views: The exprefc:ion is a 
P tTGto/tjfii arujft <k, sec 1 Cor. iv. 6—that is, the rep¬ 
resentation of one figure in another. Thus the 
Greek fathers applied the passage to the fall of 
Adam, or of the human race (Tholuck: “ By way 
of example, the introduction of man into the para- 
disaic&l condition").—Others believed the Jewish 
people before and under the law denoted (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Turretin, Wetstein, Reiche). The view of the 
Socinians and Arrainians (Grotius, and others) was a 
modification of this one, that the homines plerique 
are meant, who, under the legal economy, luive sur¬ 
rendered themselves to a gross life of sin. But the 
Apostle evidently speaks of a human condition of 
soul, in which the inward conflict of life is very ear¬ 
nest and great; and the language of his own expe¬ 
rience is unmistakable. Even if he spoke of the 
human race in general, or of the Israelitish people 
in particular, he could not speak of a mere ptraa- 
%i]pat*op6<;, which would be excluded from the 
organic connection by the Apostle's theological view 
But since the Apostle uses the most forcible lan¬ 
guage of his own experience, his expression is liiot 
au; (xotvoTroifa); that is, he expresses in his expe¬ 
rience a universal human experience of the relation 
of man to the law (Meyer, and others).* For it is 
self-evident that the Apostle could have no occasion 
to describe a special experience concerning himself 
alone. 

But now the second question arises: What stats 
of the soul has the Apostle portrayed ? Does this 

* [Wordsworth, less oorrectly, say*: “ By the pronoun 
J . the holy Apostle personifies Human Nature, and iden¬ 
tifies it with himself, and says, in his own name and person, 
what be means to be applied to Mankind generally, in theii 
unregenerate slate.” This anthor follows his usual patris¬ 
tic bent, in implying that this is a description, not of What 
was. but might have been Paul’s experience. This seal for 
the honor or “ * he holy Apostle " is undoubtedly at tbs a 
pense of bis rii.».erity.—R.l 
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CHAPTER Vll. 7-26. 


passage refer to the condition of the unregenerate, 
ir of the regenerate ? 

Views. —1. The unregenerate: The Greek fathers, 
Augustine before his controversy with the Pelagians 
{prop. 44 t* Ep. ad Rm.) ; aiso Jerome, Abelard 
(to a certain extent), and Thomas Aquinas; then 
Erasmus, Bucer, Muse ulus, Ocbino, Faustus Socinus, 
Arminius (on Affelman, see Tholuck, p. 828); the 
Opener school (according to the suggestions of Spe- 
ner); and later exegeticol writers. [Among these, 
Julius Muller, Neander, Nitzsch, Hahn, Tholuck, 
Krehl, Hengstenberg, Rhckert, De Wette, Ewald, 
Brier, Stuart, Emesri. Messner, Schmid, Lechler, 
Kahnis, and Meyer (most decidedly). Some of 
these, however, really support the modified view up¬ 
held below (4).—R.]. 

2. The regenerate: Methodius in the Origenianis 
(see Tholuck, p. 886); Augustine in the controversy 
with the Pelagians (on account of vers. 17, 18, 22, 
26 : Retract. L 28, Ac.); * Jerome, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, the orthodox school; recently Kohlbrugge, 
Dae 7 te Kapitel dee Briefee an die Rimer (1839). 

8. The first section, from vers. 7-18, treats of 
the unregenerate; vers. 14-26, of the regenerate: 
Philippi [whose careful and thorough discussion 
(Comm., pp. 249-268) is one of the ablest in favor 
of this reference.—R.]. The identity of the subject 
is against this view. Hofmann, Schriftbewei a, L p. 
469 : The Apostle does, indeed, speak of his pres¬ 
ent condition, but apart from the moral ability to 
which be had grown in Christ.” According to Mey¬ 
er, this is the earlier Augustinian view (of the unre¬ 
generate) ; but it seems to be scarcely an intelligible 
one. [This view (referring only vers. 14-26 to the 
regenerate) is that of most Scotch expositors (latterly 
Brown, Haldane, Forbes); of Delitzsch ( Bwl . P*y- 
ehol ., pp. 868 ff., 2d ed.), and is ably defended by 
Dr. Hodge. As the current Oalvinistic interpreta¬ 
tion, it requires further consideration. Mention 
must be made also of the modified form of it held 
by Alford.f The arguments jn favor of making the 

* fTholuck, Stuart (Meyer, Lange, apparently), attrib¬ 
ute the change fn Augustine’s views to the Pelagian con¬ 
troversy; Dr. Hodge, on the other hand: “to a deeper 
Insight into his own heart, and a more thorough investi¬ 
gation of the Scriptures.” In the Sxpotitio Quarundam 
Prop. Bp. Bom. Prop. 43 (not the incomplete commentary) 
the earlier view is stated (394). It is repeated in Ad Simp. 
(397), Qmf. vii. 21 (400). The Pelagian controversy began 
about 412. It is not until 420 that the other view is pre¬ 
sented {Gmlra duos Bpistntas Pel . ad Bonifac., i. 12). It is 
repeated in Retractation* *, i. 23, i. 1 (427), and in Contra Jul 
Vi. 18 (about the same time). The language of Augustine 
is as follows (in Retrac.) : qua postea lectio quibusdam divin¬ 
er urn traclatoribus eloquiorum, quorum me move ret avetoritas, 
contidsravi diligenlius et vidi eft am de ipso aposto'o posse 
int'Wqi quod au n (ver. 14); “ quod in eis l>bri$ qua s contra 
Pelamanos nuper scrip**, quantum potui diligenter attend *.” 
The lone of the whole section is polemic. This fact, in con¬ 
nection with the dates above given, shows that tl-e prob¬ 
abilities are strongly in favor of the view of 8tunrt. A 
general change may have been going on, bnt, as regards 
this passage, toe change seems due to the exigencies of the 
controversy. Comp. Migm**s edition Auguetini Optra, i. 
620, i ? i 2071, &c.; also Schaff, History of the Christian 
Chu'ch. ili. pp. 988 if.—R.) 

t (This view is hs follows: From vers. 7-13 is historical, 
mraal self under the oonvicuons of sin in the tmnsition 
state. Ver. 14 is still of the carnal self; but Paul, in pass¬ 
ing forward, transfers himself into bis pres«*nt position by 
the change of tense. Speaking in this tense, he begins to 
tell it the motions of the will toward God (ver. 13, which is 
true only of the regenerate). Then an apparent verbal com- 
jHston arises, the ego having a wider meaning in ver. 17 
than in ver. 18, Ac. After ver. 20. the subject is the actual 
then existing complex self of Paul in his state of conflict 
This view m more easily justified by the exegesis of sepa¬ 
rate verses than that of In Hodge, yet the “ oonfusionis 
greti —R.1 
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sharp transition at ver. 14, are as follows, as urged 
by Hodge: (1.) The onus probandi is on the other 
side (on account of the nrst person and present 
tense). (2.) There is not an expression, from the 
beginning to the end of the section, ver. 14-26, 
which the holiest man may not and must not adopt 
(8.) There is much which cannot be asserted by an) 
unrenewed man. (4.) The context is in favor of 
this interpretation. The positions (2) and (8) must 
be discussed in the exegesis of the verses as they 
occur (especially vers. 14, 15, 22). It will be found 
that there Is very great difficulty in applying all the 
terms in their literal sense exclusively to either class. 
Philippi is most earnest in upholding the 8d position 
of Hodge. In regard to (1\ it may be observed, 
that the first person is usea in vers. 7-18, so that 
the change from the past to the present tense alone 
enters into the discussion. Is this change of tense 
sufficient to justify so marked a change in the tub 
ject ? A consistent attempt to define the subject 
throughout on this theory, leads to the “ confhsion,” 
which Alford admits in the view he supports.—The 
context, it may readily be granted, admits of this 
view; for in chaps, v. and vi. the result of junifica¬ 
tion, the actual deliverance from sin, has been 
brought into view, and ver. 6 says: we serve , Ac. 
But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
vers. 7-18 recur to the ante-Ghristian, legal position. 
Not until ver. 26 * is there a distinct Christian utter¬ 
ance, while chap. viii. sounds like a new song of tri¬ 
umph. If the Apostle is holding the distinctively 
Christian aspect of the conflict in abeyance, though 
describing the experience of a Christian, in ordei 
that he may give it more force in chap, viii., he is 
doing what is not usual with him as a writer, still 
less with a struggling believer in bis daily experi¬ 
ence. The context, we hold, points most plainly to 
the view given next, and adopted by Dr. Lange.—IL] 
4. The Apostle is not describing a quiescent 
state, but the process in which man is driven from 
the law to Christ, and an unregenerate person be¬ 
comes a regenerate one. So Olshansen: w The state 
under the law cannot coexist with regeneration, and 
without question, therefore—as chap. vii. 24 is to 
express the awakened need of redemption, and ver. 
26 the experience of redemption itself—vers. 14-24 
are to be referred to a position before regeneration, 
and to be understood as a description of the conflict 
within an awakened person. Since, however, the 
Apostle makes use of the present for this section, 
while before and afterwards be applies the aorist, we 
are led to the idea that he does wot intend to have 
this state of conflict regarded as concluded with the 
experience of redemption. In the description (vers. 
14-24) itself, also, as will afterwards be more par¬ 
ticularly shown, an advance in the conflict with sin 
is clearly observable; the better / stand out in the 
man, more and more the pleasure in God’s law 
gradually increases. This is the case in a still higher 
degree, as ver. 25 expresses, after the experience of 
the redeeming power of Christ, where the conflict 
with sin is described as for the most part victorious 
on the side of the better part in man. Bnt a battle 
still continues, even after the experience of regen¬ 
eration,” Ac.—In all this, the antithesis, under the 
law and being free from, the law , does not bear being 
confounded. It only admits of the condition, that 
the Christian must again feel that be is weak, so fat 

* [Forbes defends this view, however, from the parallel 
ism in the latter part of ver. 26.—R1 
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as he falls momentarily under the law of the flesh, 
and thereby under the law of death. Even Bengel 
finds in this section a progress, but he does not cor* 
rectiy describe it: Sensim suspirat^ connititur , 
enititur ad } ib.r totem. I tide pjMatim serenior fit 
oratio, Bui after the combatant experiences deep 
conviction, ne declines, rather, into despair; but 
then this is the way to complete deliverance. ; 

Tholuck properly remarks: “ As the question is 
usually raised, whether the regenerate or the unre¬ 
generate person is spoken of, it produces misunder¬ 
standing so far as the status irregenitorum compre¬ 
hends in itself the very different states of soul of the 
, status exlex camalis and of the status legalis; then, 
how far the relation of Old Testament believers to | 
law and regeneration is regarded differently; and 
finally, how far the idea of regeneration has been a 
self-consciously variable one.” 

[This view is, on the whole, the roost satisfactory. 
It admits the couflict after regeneration, but guards 
against the thought that this is a description of dis¬ 
tinctively Christian experience. It is rather that of 
one under the pedagogy of the law “ unto Christ,” 
whether for the first time or the hundredth time. It 
is the most hopeful state of the unregenerate man; 
the least desirable state of the regenerate man. Of 
course, it cannot be admitted that there is a third 
class, a tertium quid, the awakened. This view 
seems to be the one which will harmonize the polem¬ 
ics of the past. Jowett adopts it, Schaff also, while 
Delitzsch, after advocating (3), says: “ He speaks 
of himself the regenerate— i. of experiences still 
continuing, and not absolutely passed away—but he 
does not speak of himself qud regenerate—i. «., not 
of experiences which he has received by the specifi¬ 
cally New Testament grace of regeneration.” He 
Anther admits that such experiences might occur in 
the heathen world, according to Rom. ii. 15. The 
advantages of this view are very numerous. It re¬ 
lieves the exegesis of a constant constraint, viz., the 
attempt to press the words into harmony with cer¬ 
tain preconceived anthropological positions. It 
agrees best with the context. Its practical value is 
beyond that of any other. See Doctr. Notes .—R.1 

On the literature, see the Introduct'um. Also 
Tholuck, p. 339, where the explanations of Hun- 
jus and Aretius may also be found. Winzer, Pro- 
Tamm. 1882. A treatise in Knapp, Scripta varii 
argument!. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

First Paragraph, vers. 7-13. 

Ver. 7. What shall we say then 7 [Tl o vv 
tqovptr; see the note on this expression, iii. 5, 
p 118. Comp, also ix. 80, where the use is differ¬ 
ent. —R.] Intimation that another false conclusion 
must be prevented. Though the Christian be dead 
to the law, it does not follow that the law is not 
holy. But it belongs to a preceding stage of de¬ 
velopment. 

Is the law sin [6 vof/oq aft aorta]? Ori- 

B m [Jerome]: the lex naturalis. Tholuck: the 
osaic law. Certainly the question is respecting the 
justification of the latter. [Jowett paraphrases: Is 
conscience sin ?—which seems almost an exegetical 
caprice. His reason for it, that the consciousness 
of sin, rather than a question of new moons and 
tiabbalhs. is unde" "onsideration. betrays an entire 


misapprehension of the ethical purpose of Inc law 
of Moses. It may be admitted that an inferential 
reference to all law can be found here, but the paw 
sage is an account of an historical experience, which 
took place under the Mosaic law.—R.] 

Sin. The usual interpretation: c a u se if ri* 
Metonymically, the operation named, instead of tht 
cause, as 2 Kings iv. 40 ; Micab v. 1 : Samaria is at 
for Jacob. On the other hand, De Wette and Meyet 
say: Is the law sinfiil, immoral ? After what pre¬ 
cedes, it may well mean: Is it the real cause of sia 
and, as such, itself sinful ? [Beugel: “ cans *i pec- 
cati peccaminosa .” “'O vd/»<K itself being abstract, 

that which is predicated of it is abstract also 1 
(Alford).—R.| Even this conclusion is repelled by 
the Apostle with abhorrence, ft ij yirotro. 

Nay, but. The a kid is taken by some in 
the sense of dkkayt : but certainly. He repels the 
thought that the law is sin, but yet he firmly holds 
that it brought injury (Stuart, Kullner, and others; 
Meyer, Hofmann). Tholuck, on the other hand 
(with Theodore of Mopsvestia, Abelard, and others), 
sees, in what is here said, the expression of the op¬ 
posite, viz., that the law first brought sin to con¬ 
sciousness. It may be asked whether this alterna¬ 
tive is a real one. If the law be really holy, because 
it has driven sin from its concealment and brought 
it fiilly to manifestation, then there is no alternative 
here. [This seems decisive against StuaiVs view. 
Meyer (4th ed.) renders d k k a , sondem. The law 
is not sin, but its actual relation to sin is that of dis¬ 
coverer of sin. This is much simpler than Alford*! 
view : 1 say not that y but what I mtan is that. The 
objection that this implies a praise of the law (De 
Wette) is without force. He might well praise it 
as leaaing toward ver. 25 ; viii. 1 .—R.] 

But it may be asked, in connection with this 
view, How are the words, I had not known sin 
[rrjv dftaqriay o v * lyrwr], to be ex¬ 
plained ? According to Cyril, Winzer, De Wetic, 
Philippi, and Tholuck, this refers to the knowledge 
of sin alone; but, according to Meyer, and others, 
it refers to the becoming acquainted with sin by ex¬ 
perience. Meyer: u The principle of sin in man, 
with which we first become experimentally acquaint¬ 
ed by the law, and which would have remained un¬ 
known to us without the law, because then it would 
not have become active by the excitement of desires 
for what is forbidden, in opposition to the law.” 
This explanation lays too much stress upon the &x*. 
ond point of view. According to chap. v. 20, vi. 15. 
and ver. 8 of this chapter, it is, however, not doubt 
ful that the Apostle has here in mind not only the 
knowledge of sin, but also the excitement of sin. 
But he does not have it in mind as the increase of 
sin in itself, but as the promotion of its manifests 
tion and form for the judgment. 

Except through the law [tl ft *7 Sta wo- 
Olshausen : “ The law in all the forms of 
its revelation.” Meyer properly rejects this. Al¬ 
though the law further appears as immanent in man, 
yet, ever since the Mosaic law, by which it wa* 
awakened, it has the character of the second, threat¬ 
ening, and deadly law. The moral law of nature, 
ideally conceived, is one with human nature. [The 
citation from the Decalogue, immediately following, 
shows what the reference is.—R.1 

For I had not known evil desire [ r » 9 r« 
yd(> In v ftlav ov* ySn*. See Textuei 
Note *. r aj> confirmatory, not = for examp'e 
On Tf. see Tholuck. Stuart. Winer, p. 404. I* ir 
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•ntranalatable in English; here a sign of close lopi- 
ml connection. On the distinction between the 
verbs, Ben gel says: Iprwr maju* at, olda minus. 
Hint posterius, cum etiam minor gradus negatur, at 
in incremento. The verb is strengthened also, in 
thin conditional clause, by the absence of ar, which 
would usually be inserted.—R ] We cannot trans¬ 
late this, with Meyer: “ For I would not have known 
desire,” Ac. This would make the law the producer 
of lust, which is not the Apostle’s meaning. That 
lust was present without the law, he had sufficiently 
asserted in chaps. L and ▼. But now he has become 
acquainted with the corrupting and condemnatory 
character of wicked lust, under the prohibition: 

Thou shalt not covet (Exod. xx. 17), [Ov* 
int&v/ijoftq. On the prohibitory future of the 
law, as quoted in the New Testament, see Winer, p. 
296; Buttmann, N. T. Gramm., p. 221.—R.] As 
this was to him the principal thing in the law, he 
thus first understood the inner character of the law 
and the inward nature of sin; but thus also was the 
propensity to evil first excited, in the most manifold 
way, by the contradiction in him. The desire was 
now to him universally and decisively the principal 
and decisive thing. The first view of the inner life, 
or of the interior of life, had now occurred. Tho- 
luck remarks, that Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
regarded the eoncupiscentia as the generals peccatum 
from which all the others proceeded; but he ob¬ 
serves, on the contrary, that the t i in the sentence 
suggests rather a subordinate relation. But is the 
y d t » v subordinated or separated in relation to the 
whole sentence ? For I never once understood the 
meaning of wicked lust without the law. 

To what period of Paul’s life does this belong ? 
To the time of his childhood (Origen); or of his 
Pharisaical blindness (“ the elder Lutheran and Re¬ 
formed exegesis down to Carpzov”)? Tholuck 
gives reasons for the latter. According to Matt, v., 
Pharisaism was narrowed to the act. He cites per¬ 
tinent expressions of Kimchi, and other Jewish 
writers (see also the note, p. 8521. In Jarchi, the 
explanation of the Tenth Commanament is wanting; 
in Aben Ezra there is a dwarfish construction. But 
then he raises the objection, that a person like Paul 
must have earlier come to a knowledge of the sin¬ 
fulness of the Im&vpia. But the knowledge of the 
sinfulness of the imfrv/tia has its first awakening 
significance, when wicked lust is recognized as the 
root of supposed good works, and thereby leads to a 
revolution of the old views on good works them¬ 
selves. Even the fanatic rejects not only wicked 
works in themselves, but also their root—wicked 
Jesires. But he defines wicked desires and good 
affections according to evil and good works, while 
the awakened one begins to proceed from the judg¬ 
ment on inward affections, and afterwards to define 
the works. Therefore we cannot say, that oi'x 
fyvwv and o vx yd nr stand here merely hypo¬ 
thetically ; the question as to the subject of this de¬ 
claration must be raised first in ver. 9 (Tholuck). 
Vers. 7 and 9 denote the same experience througn 
which Paul, as the representative of all true con¬ 
testants, passed under the law: ver. 7 on the side 
of the perception of sin, ver. 9 on the side of the 
excitement of sin. 

Ver. 8. But sin. The Si is, indeed, “ con- 
finuative ” (Meyer), [not adversative (Webster and 
Wilkinson).—R.], yet not in reference to the his¬ 
tory of the development of the sinful experience, 
but so fa** as its second stage is given.— Sin, tj 


apctQxia; that is, sin inwardly present as pecca 
bility; the Im&v/tia, as it was just shown to be sin 
[The principle of sin in man, as in ver. 7. To admit 
a personification, as held by Fritzsche and Stuart.* it 
unnecessary; to refer it to actual sin (Reiche), is 
contrary to the context. Comp. Olshausen, Koppe, 
Philippi, Hodge.—R.] 

Taking occasion [dqoQfiTjv Si Xafiov 
<r a ]. The wpoqpti denotes the external impulse 
or occasion, in opposition to the inner. [Not merely 
opportunity ; “ it indicates the famishing the mate 
rial and ground of attack, the wherewith and whence 
to attack’’ (Alford). Its position is emphatic, though 
the whole phrase is probably thus rendered promi¬ 
nent.—R.1 The Xappartw in Xafiovoa, as free, 
moral activity, must be made emphatic here. There¬ 
fore Reiche says, incorrectly: it received occasion. 

By the commandment wrought in me 
T r^q IrxoXqq * axrjfjyaoaxo ir lpoi\ 
he 6*a xtjq irxoX. must be connected with 
naxfjqy. (Ruckert, Tholuck, Meyer), and not with 
aipoQp. Xap. (Luther, Olshausen, Tholuck).f 
The sentence contains the declaration how sin took 
an occasion for itself. It operated just by the com¬ 
mandment [the single precept referred to ver. 7], 
since it regarded the categorical commandment 
as a hostile power, and struggled and rebelled 
against it. 

The immediate design of the commandment in 
itself was the subjection of the sinner; but the pros¬ 
pective result was the rising of sin, and this result 
should bring sin clearly to the light in order to ca¬ 
pacitate the sinner for deliverance. Meyer says 
ambiguously: 41 Concupiscence is also without law in 
man, but yet it is not concupiscence for what is for¬ 
bidden.” Certainly the positive prohibition first ap¬ 
pears with the law; but the variance of the sinner 
with the inner law of life is already perfectly pres¬ 
ent. But now refractoriness toward the positive 
command makes its appearance, and enhances and 
consummates sin. 

All manner of evil desire [ndear in*- 
&vn*ar\ The im&vpia was already present; 
but it now first unfolded and extended itself to the 
contrast. Zwingli, and others, interpret this as the 
knowledge of lust ; Luther, Chlovius, PhilippL and 
others, interpret it properly as the excitement of lust 
Tholuck: “ According to ver. 11, sin deceives, as is 
exhibited in the history of the fall of man; to man ' 
every thing forbidden appears as a desirable bless- 
ing; but yet, as it is forbidden, he feels that his 
freedom is limited, and now his lust rages more vio¬ 
lently, like the waves against the dyke; ” see 1 Cor. 
xv. 46. [Philippi well says of this: “ An immova¬ 
bly certain psychological fact, which man can more 
easily reason away and dispute away, than do 
away.” J-R.] 

* [Stuart makes kpmprim. here almoet = iyu wapeuttft 
(ver. 14 ff.). If an oauivalent is neoessary, <rap| is a 
preferable one. For full, almost fimolfUl, notes on the 
presumed personification, see Wordsworth in /oco.—R.] 

t [The proof of this connection is, that SU is never 
joined with A {he is usual); that vers. 11,13 seem 
to require it.—R.] 

t [The following citations from the classics support tbs 
universality of the principle set foHh in this verse (oomp. 
Prov. ix. 17>: 

Onto (Livy xxxiv. 4): Nolite eodem loco exisfimare. 
QmiriUufuturam rem, quo fuit , antequam lex de hoc fer* 
letur. _ Et homintm improbum non occutare tututs «/, q'mm 
absolvij et luxuria non mota Merabilior eiset, quam erit nunc 
ipsis vtnculis , sxcut/era bestfa irhtata, deinde misat. Sen¬ 
eca (de Clementia , i. 23) : Parricidm cum lege cceptrunl. a 
iUit /acinus pana monUravit. Horace ((.’ami., I. 3): 
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For without the law sin is dead [/»?*«; 
yap ro/jov dfiaq t ia re nod. A general 
proposition, hence, with the verb omitted* Beza 
and Reiche incorrectly supply tjv ; so E. V., was. 
It will readily be understood that vtxpd is not 
used in an absolute, but relative sense, = . nopera - 
live (or unobserved, if the reference be limited to 
the knowledge of sin). Against this the antithesis 
of the following verse may be urged.—R.] Meyer, 
incorrectly: 44 not actively , because that is wanting 
whereby it can take occasion to be active.” Rather, 
■in cannot mature in its root; it cannot come to 
naodfiaau;. Man has, to a certain extent, laid him¬ 
self to rest with it upon a lower bestial stage, which 
is apparently nature; the commandment first mani¬ 
fests the demoniacal contradiction of this stage, the 
actual as well as the formal contradiction to God and 
what is divine (see chap. viii. 8). It is incorrect to 
limit the statement, with Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
others, to knowledge— it was not known ; or, with 
Calovius, to the conscience (terrores consciences); 
or, finally, to limit the idea to the sphere of desire 
(Tholuck). It has not yet acquired its most real, 
false life, in the mtodpoaui. Reference must here 
be made to the antithesis: Sin was dead , atid I was 
alive. [The clauses, however, are not strictly anti¬ 
thetical—R.] 

Ver. 9. Now I was alive without the law 
onoe [iy6> Si ikwr /oipts r 6 pov noth. 
For (E. V.) is incorrect; Si must then be rendered 
hut or now (i. a, moreover), as it is taken to be 
adversative or continuative. The latter is to be pre¬ 
ferred, on the ground that this clause continues a 
description of the state without the law, while the 
real antithesis occurs in the following clause, for 
which the particle but should be reserved.—R.] In 
order to define the sense, we must apply the twofold 
antithesis. Paul could only have lived first in the 
sense in which sin was dead in him, and also be dead 
in the sense in which sin was alive in him, 

I was alive. The / must be emphasized: 
* 4 the whole expression is pregnant (Reiche, on the 
contrary, merely ?jv) 

Explanations: 1. Videbar mihi vivere (Augus¬ 
tine, Erasmus [Barnes], and others). 

2. Securus eram (Melanchthon, Calvin, Bengel 
[Hodge], and others), I lived securely as a Pharisee. 

8. Meyer says, to the contrary: u Paul means 
the life of childlike innocence which is free from 
death (ver. 10), (comp. Winzer, p. 11; Umbreit in 
the Studien und Kritiken , 1851, p. 687 f.), where 
(as this condition of life, analogous to the paradisa¬ 
ical state of our first parents, was the cheerful ray 
of his earliest recollection) the law had not yet come 
to knowledge, the moral spontaneity had not yet 
occurred, and therefore the principle of sin was still 
in the slumber of death. This is certainly a status 
securitatis, but not an immoral one.” * Tholuck re- 

Audax omnia perpeti 

fans Humana ruitper vtlitum nefas. 

Ovid (Amoi 2, 19, 3) : Quod licet xngratum est, quod non 
seel acrixss urit; (3, 4) Nitimur in vetxtum semper cupi- 
nusque negata. 

To this may well be added the remark of Goethe (in a 
tetter to I^vater): I<h mdch'e das Element woraus dss 
Men sc ken &ele gebVdet id und worin sis lebt , tin Fegftuer 
nennen, worin aUe hot tier hen und himmtischen Krdfte dutch- 
einande gehm und wirken (I might call the element, out 
•f which the soul of man is formed and in which it lives, a 
purgatory, in which all hellish and heavenly powers con¬ 
fusedly walk and work).—R.] 

* [The legitimate result of this interpretation is Jowett’s 
position: “The state which the Apoietle describes is in 


minds us of the fact, that the Jewish child was not 
subject to the law until his thirteenth year; but ba 
accedes (and properly so) to the views of the eldei 
expositors. Paul first perceived the deadly sting of 
the law when he was forbidden to lust. The child, 
as a child, has childish devices; 1 Cor. xiii.; but it 
can here come into consideration only so far its 
religious and moral consciousness began to de\» ]s p. 
But the status securitatis of which the Apostle h* re 
speaks, first begins where the innocent child’s *Us* u 
securitatis ceases. It consists in the sinful life being 
tuken, after the course of the world, as naturalness 
instead of unnaturalness. And this can also con* 
tinue under the law, so long as the law is regarded as 
something external, and is referred to mere action. 
The Apostle first dates the true existence of the law 
for man from the understanding of the Thou shall 
not covet. As, therefore, Meyer has above given too 
Augustinian a view of original sinfulness, so he here 
construes it too much on the opposite side. 

In a historical reference, this text, according to 
Rom. v. 18, has especially in view the period from 
Adam to Moses. It has, therefore, even been snid 
that Paul here speaks, in the name of his people, of 
the more innocent and pure life of the patriarchs 
and Israelites before the gift of the law (Grotiua, 
Lachmann, Fritzsche, and others). Undoubtedly, 
that historical stage is included; yet here the psy¬ 
chological point oi view predominates: the life of 
the individual up to the understanding of the Mosaic 
expression, Thou shalt not covet. The law also 
poiuts, by the ovx in&., beyond itself; as the sac¬ 
rificial offering, Ac. 

Now I was alive. This means, according to Mey¬ 
er, 14 Man, during the state of death ( Todtsem) of 
the principle of sin, was not yet subject to eternal 
death. Certainly he became subject to physical 
death by the sin of Adam.” We have already re¬ 
futed this distinction. The condemned are first 
actually subject to death at the final judgment; in 
principle , the children of Adam are subject to it; 
but the living man, of whom Paul here speaks, had 
not yet fallen into it, in the personal consciousness 
of guilt aud the personal entanglement in the nayd- 
fiaotq. 

But when the oommandment came [«/- 
& o v a y <; di t ^ ivrokJjq. The specific com¬ 
mand, not the whole law. Came —i. a., was brought 
home to me.—At this point the older Lutheran and 
Calvinistic expositors found a reference to the con¬ 
viction of sin immediately preceding conversion. 
But the use of ivroXy is against this, as well as the 
drift of the whole passage. A writer, so loving in 
his repetition of the name of Christ, and in direct ref¬ 
erence to the work of Christ, would not have left 
such a meaning obscure. Comp. Philippi on the 
psychological objections.—R.] When its inward 
character became known. This certainly has an his* 


pome degree ideal and imaginary.” There ia no each time 
of innocence, but rather a time of security, “before the 
deeper energies of the moral nature are aroused.” All that 
period, in the individual consciousness, as well as seoonda- 
rily in the historical development of redemption, is referred 
to by wort . Granting, at* a fiitr exegesis of the whole con¬ 
text compels U8 to do, that the termination of this period 
was not at the entrance of Christian knowledge of the law. 
we may well include the thought urged so strongly by Prof 
Stuart: “ Before an individual has a distinct and vivid per¬ 
ception of the nature and spirituality and extent of th« 
Divine law, he is less active and desperate in his sin and 
guilt than after he oomes to such a knowledge.” The vie* 
of ven. 7, 8, as including excitement of sin, ocrowits os b 
advance to this position.—R.1 
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kotical application to the gift of the Mosaic law 
(Reiche, Fritiache), but a psychological application 
to the designated moments of introspection. 

Sin sprang into life dft aqtia dr it if- 

a*rl The explanation ot the arityotr^ re¬ 
viled {u: Rfickert, De Wette, and others. Tho- 
luck:* “The drd stands, as elsewhere in com¬ 
pound words, in the strengthened meaning of stir - 
turn; comp. arapXinw in John ix. 11,” Ac.), is 
opposed by Meyer, in accordance with the elder ex¬ 
positors, and by Bengel and Philippi. Bengel makes 
this explanation: sicul vixerat , cum per Adawvm 
intrasset in mundum. Certainly the a ft a q r i a 
became perfectly alive first in Adam as na^apaau;, 
and then as such v*x^ d, until the gift of the Mosaic 
aw again brought it to life. But this is also repeat¬ 
ed psychologically in the individual so far as the 
Adamic naqdBaaui is psychologically reflected more 
or less strongly in his first offences; thus an indi¬ 
vidual Xctfifi. of the fall takes place, but then, until 
the awakening light of the law penetrates the -con¬ 
science, a false state of nature enters, connected 
with an active sense of life. [Here, too, must be 
included both the knowledge of and excitement to 
•in.—R]—Some Codd. read £17**, because the ex¬ 
pression dratrjr did not occur in the classical Greek 
and in the Septuaginfc. Origen thought there was 
here a reminder of a pre-terrestrial fall. Cooceius 1 
evidentius apparuit. 

And Idled [iyd Si dni&aror], In the 
same sense as sin became alive, did the sinner die. 
That is, with the sense of conscious [and increasing] 
guilt, the sense of the penalty of death has made its 
appearance. Meyer makes an inadequate distinction 
here: “We must understand neither physical nor 
spiritual death (Semler, Bohme, Riickert. and oth¬ 
ers), but eternal death, as the antithesis, t it; tw ft r, 
requires.” The sense of the penalty of death makes 
no distinction of this kind. {The aorist points to a 
definite occurrence. He entered into a certain spirit¬ 
ual state, which he calls death. Calvin: More pec- 
cad vita eat hominis ; eursum vita peccati more homi- 
fita.—R] 

Yer. 10. And the commandment, which 
was unto life, the same was found by me to 
be unto death [xa* n'< q id tj no* tj irroXy 
tj sit; ui»y, ctvTfj tic 8 dr at or. Kai 
introduces the verse as an epexegesis of died , with 
the addition of a new circumstance (Stuart).—R.] 
Supply oiVa before unto life. In what sense was 
the commandment thus found ? The commandment 
uas certainly promised life to the one observing the 
(aw; Lev. xviii. 5; Deut. v. 83; Matt. xix. 17. It 
is, however, easily misunderstood when there is such 
a general explanation as this: “ the promise of life 
was connected with the observance of the Mosaic 
commandments” (Meyer). The sense is rather Irom 
the beginning, that the kind of promise is condi¬ 
tional on the kind of observance. External obedi¬ 
ence has also only an external promise, or a promise 
of what is external (Exod. xx. 12). But this is, for 
the pious, only the figure of a higher obedience and 
promise. The self-righteous man, on the other hand, 
made a snare for himself out of that promise. Now, 
in the highest sense, life according to the law of the 
Bpirit-— that is, in faith (which is the end of the law) 

r es ul ts in the tttij Only the transition 

# [80 Stuart: “to gather new life, to show additional 
rigor, not merely a renewal of life which had before ex- 
•ted.” On the lexical objection* to this view, see Philippi 
W loeo.-K.] 


from death to life lies between the two. It is jutf 
the most intense effort to fulfil the law that re6ulta 
in death. This is a circumstance which seems tt 
contradict the twnv, and yet it does not contr* 
diet it, but is quite in harmony with it. 

The same. We hold that, according to th« 
sense, we must read avtsj (with Lachmann, D* 
Wette, Philippi), and not a 1- t 17, with Meyer an«* 
Tischendorf [Alford, Tregelles]. For the law bsi 
only temporarily become transformed, as the same 
law of life, into a law of death; it lias not penna> 
nently become a law of death.* 

Yer. 11. £or sin, Ac. [r yaq ap agtia, 
x.t.X. The yd(j introduces an explanation of ver. 
10. The first words are similar to ver. 8, bi t 
dpaqtia here stands emphatically first. The 
position of tijt; inoXfc is also slightly emphatic. 
—R] Not the commandment in itself lias become 
a commandment unto death; sin has rather made it 
thus. How far ? Sin took occasion, or made itsell 
an occasion. That it took it of the commandment, 
is assumed, and is explained by what follows. The 
following xoti is turrijt;, Ac., favors the connection 
of the dsd tijt; irtoXSjq with i$ij n at t t oi 
fit, deceived me. It first made the command¬ 
ment ^ provocation, and then a means of conden, na¬ 
tion. Thus what applies to Satan, that he was first 
man's temp er, and then his accuser , applies likewise 
to sin. This passage calls to mind the serpent in 
Paradise, as 2 Cor. xi. 8. But in what did the de¬ 
ception of sin consist ? Philippi: “ Since sin made 
me pervert the law, in wliich 1 thought that I had a 
guide to righteousness, into a means for the promo¬ 
tion of unrighteousness.” f Not clear. It deceived 
me, in that it represented the law to me as a limit 
which seemed to separate me from my happiness. 
Behind that limit it charmed me to transgression by 
a phantom of happiness. Accordingly, it is not 
satisfactory to explain the following clause: And 
by it slew me [ x a t <JV avttjq a 
v f v ], thus: tin gave me over to the law, *0 that it 
dew me. In this respect sin rather falsified the law, 
since it represented to me my well-merited death as 
irremt diahle , or my judge as my enemy (see Gen 
iii.; Heb. it 15; 1 John lit. 20). [“ Brought nu 

into the stale of sin and misery ,” already referred to 
in ver. 10. The allusion to the temptation is to 
be admitted here also.—R] Tholuck: “Decision 
of Simeon Ben Lachish: The wicked nature of 
man rises every day against him, and seeks to slay 
him (Vitringa, Observ. Sacr., it 699); also by the 
ynn is denoted the angel of death.” 

Ver.’i2. So that the law is holy, Ac. [mots 
6 pkr 70 /' 0? ay sot;, x.r.X. The wart in¬ 
troduces the result of the whole discussion, vers 

* [It is more difficult than important to decide this 
point. Avnt, hirr, this ; ain^, ip*a, the same. The former, 
though not in itself so emphatic, here takes the preceding 
subject, this very commandment , giving it a tragical force 
(*o Meyer and Philippi, whom Lange cites in favor of the 
other ■new). The ai.alogy of vers. 1ft, 16,19, 20 (rovro) is 
against Lange's preference.—R.1 

t [80 Hodge: “Tr.e reference is not to the promi-ed 
joys of sin, which always mock the expectation and dis¬ 
appoint the hopes, but rather to the utter failure of th* 
law to d«» what he expected from it." This view consist* 
with the assumption, that the point in experience her* 
reached is one necessarily and immediately preceding con¬ 
version. Hr. Hodge does not thus assume, vu he appeal* 
to Christian experience in confirmation. If the excitement 
to sin be allowed throughout these verses, the other inter¬ 
pretation, adopted by Dr. Lange. i« preferable. Comr.., 
however, a beautiful setting forth of the first view i» 
Neander, Pfianxung % H. 681 (quoted in Tholuck).—R.1 
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7-11. It is not = ergo , yet of a more general con¬ 
clusive character. To /ttv, the corresponding <M 
is wantin'. The antithesis we should expect, ac¬ 
cording to Meyer, is: but tin brought me to death 
through the law, which was good in itself. This is 
the thought of ver. 13 ; but as the form is changed, 
di does not appear.—R.1 Not only innocent (Tho- 
luck), but also absolutely separated from, and op¬ 
posed to, sin. And this applies not only to the law 
in general, but also to its explanation in the single 
commandment. 

[And the commandment holy and Just and 
good, xai ft IrxoXij ayia xai dtxaia xai 
ay a fry.] The commandment is first holy in its 
origin as God's commandment; secondly, just , as 
the individual determination of the law of the sys¬ 
tem of righteousness (Meyer: * “ rightly constituted, 
juBt as it should be 11 ); and good —that is, not in the 
vague sense of excellent (Meyer, Philippi, and oth¬ 
ers), but according to the idea of what is good: 
beneficial promotion of life in itself, in spite of its 
working of death in me; indeed, even by its work¬ 
ing of death. The term good refers to the blessed 
result of divine sorrow, and to the gospeLf The 
elaborate apology for the commandment is certainly 
(according to Meyer) occasioned by the fact that the 
frtoXij has been described as precisely the object of 
sin, in ver. 7 

8aoom> Paragraph (ver. 13). 

The Law in relation to the Sinner. 

Ver. 13. Did then that which was good 
beoome death unto me? [To o vr <xy a fro v 
loot iyirt to frdraroq; See Textual JVo/s *.J 
Tholuck: “ The gb in ver. 12 prepared for the an¬ 
tithesis y de dgauria , x.x.X. Yet the Apostle 
again presents his thoughts in the form of a refuta¬ 
tion of an antagonistic consequence. The dyafrov 
should lead us to expect only wholesome fruits. 11 
Undoubtedly, the expression dyafry (ver. 12) is the 
new problem now to be solved. It was not so much 
to be wondered at that the commandment, as holy 
and just, brought death; but it was an enigma that 
it, as dyafry, should bring forth death. The expla¬ 
nation of this enigma will also show how the law 
has brought about the great change: Through Death 
to Life 1 Was that which is good, of itself and im¬ 
mediately, made death unto me ? This conclusion, 
again, is to be repelled by Let it not be ! gy 
yivoi to. 

But sin [alia t igaqria (supply igoi 
iyivf to fravaroq). So an modern commentators. 
—R.] Namely, that was made death unto me. 
“ The construction of Luther, Heuraann, Carpzov, 

, is totally wrong: d/./.a r dgagxia dia roe 
ay a fro v go* xaxtuya^ogby (yr) frararor, tra 
yotrjj dgaQTia 11 (Meyer); so also the Vulgate. 

That it might appear sin [tva q> ar r\ 
da aorta. The t'va is telic; vary, be shown 
to be (Alford). This second dga^xia is a predi¬ 
cate ; anarthrous, therefore, and also as denoting 

• [1 bis is a mistake. The quotation is from Philippi. 
Meyer uayt: “ right, with ronpect to its requirement, which 
aorresponcu sxs 'tly with holiness.”—R.J 

t (Bongel is exoellent: Smcta, just a, bona, rotione 
eaustr rfficientit, for mm, jin in. His second view is loss ex¬ 
act: ve*p<ctu officiornm erga Drum, resprctu proximi , »v- 
eprctu ujtnrm m *. Comp. Cnlovius (in Tholuck and Phi- 
Ippi), and Th*xloret (in Alford).—R.| 


character.—R.1 This was therefore the mod Imas 
diate design ot the law: Sin should appear as ah 
(Eph. v. 18 ; Gen. iii.: Adam, where art thou ?). 

[Working death to me, by that which Is 
good, did tov ayafroo go* xartpyato* 
airy fr dr ax or.] The idea of perfectly dia 
closed sin is just this: that it works death by the 
misconstruction and abuse of what is good. That 
the law is first made to serve as a provocation to sin 
unto death ; secoud, the gospel iB made a savor of 
death; and third, the truth is made a mighty anti* 
Christian lie (2 Thess. ii. 11). Tholuck: 44 The na¬ 
ture of sin should thereby become manifest, that it 
should appear as something which makes use of 
what is even good as a means of ruin, and in this 
manner the commandment should become a means 
of exhibiting sin in all the more hideous light. 11 
Scholium of Matthseus: 44 lira axn'y iavtyv iXiy+n, 
tra o/.y r/jt iavxyq ntxgiar ixxaXvy^T In addi¬ 
tion to this, these pertinent words: “'/w fact, as it 
is the sovereign right rt good to overm e evil results 
for good, so is it the curse of sin to pervert the 
effects of what is good to evil . Thus an emphasis 
rests on the dtd too dyafrov, for which rea¬ 
son it comes first. 

Meyer correctly urges, against Reiche, that this 
t r a is telic, in opposition to the ecbalic view. Death 
was already present before the law, but sin completed 
it by the law; xartqyatogiry. The law ig 
not sin; sin disclosed itself completely as sin in 
making what is good a means of eviL 

That sin through the commandment might 
beoome exceedingly sinful [era yir 17ca* 
xafr* vntgftoXi^r agaqxoiXoq y dgagxia 
did xyq ivxoXyq. Parallel clause to the last, of 
increased force: 44 Observe the pithy, sharp, vividly 
compressed sketch of the dark figure 11 (Meyer).—R.] 
Kafr * v n e g p 0 X y r . Frequently used by Paul ; 
2 Cor. i. 8; iv. 17; Gal. L 13. The a ga(jr<o/.o^ 
appears to be an intimation that sin, as an imaginary 
man, should be driven from real human nature to 
destruction. [The telic force of these clauses is thus 
expanded by Dr. Hodge: “ Such is the design of the 
law, so far as the salvation of sinners is concerned. 
It does not prescribe the conditions of salvation. 
Neither is the law the means of sanctification. It 
cannot make us holy. On the contrary, its opera¬ 
tion is to excite and exasperate sin—to render its 
power more dreadful and destructive."—R.] 

[Excursus on Biblioo-Pstgholooigal Tkrms.— 
The exact significance of the terms <rdp$ and 
nr tv ga, as used so frequently by the Apostle in 
this and the eighth chapters, requires careful consid¬ 
eration at this point But such a discussion roust 
necessarily be preceded by some remarks on the 
words, aioga, yv/n, nrtvga, body, soul, and 
spirit, as used by Paul in a strictly anthropological 
sense. 

I. Swga, Body. This term is readily under> 
stood as generally used in the New Testament Still 
it refers, strictly speaking, to the bodily organism, 
and has a psychological meaning almost = sense 
the sensational part of man's nature. As distin 
guished from adgq (in its physiological sense), it 
means the organism, of which <rap£ is the material 
substance. iKgiaq differs from <rup$, in not in¬ 
cluding the idea of an organism.) That aotga must 
not be restricted to the material body, irrespective 
of its organism and vital union with the immaterial 
part of man's nature, is evident from the iiumerosi 
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passages (Rom. xil 6; 1 Cor. vii 27; Eph. i. 28; 
CoL L 18, Ac.), wheie the Church is called' the body 
of Christ. This expression would convey little mean¬ 
ing, if a bad not this psychological sense. No 
difficulty arises in regard to this term, except in the 
interpretation of a few passages which seem to imply 
an ethieal sense; e. Rom. vi 6 (q. v.); vii 24; 
viii. 10, 18 ; Col. il 11. It must be remarked, that 
in looet of these the ethical force really belongs to 
some attributive word, amp a being in itself indiffer¬ 
ent. We may explain most of these cases by giving 
the word a figurative sense, the organism of sin 
(Rom. vi. 6; vii. 24; Col. it 11), analogous t6 the 
old man ; or by admitting a reference to the body as 
the chief organ of the manifestation of sin. The 
term pilrj 9 members (which is usually associated 
with awpa, rather than with occ^S, because the idea 
of an organism is more prominent in the former 
term), must be interpreted accordingly (see Col. iii. 
6; Bibelwerk , p. 64, Amer. ed.). In any case, the 
thought that the body is the chief source and seat 
of sin, must be rejected as unseriptural, uupauline, 
and untrue. We must also avoid a dualist ic sunder¬ 
ing of the material and immaterial in man’s nature. 

n. *Vv%t \, Soul. This term is from vv/ot, 
to breathe, to blow, and, like E3B9, its Hebrew 
equivalent, originally means animal lift (see the New 
Testament usage, especially in the Gospels), but, like 
the Hebrew word, it also is frequently referred to 
the whole immaterial part of man’s nature, in dis¬ 
tinction from OMfia. By synecdoche, it is put for 
the whole man, in enumeration (Acts ii. 41: about 
three thousand souls), and in the phrase, naaa 
Vi/ij, f'try soul. As the word occurs but four 
times in the Epistle to the Romans—twice in the 
sense of life, and twice in the phrase, every soul — 
it would not be necessary to discuss it further, did 
not the precise meaning of rrvtvpa depend upon a 
further discrimination. Twice in the New Testament 
(1 Tbess. v. 28; Heb. iv. 12) the word is distin¬ 
guished from nvtvpa. As both passages may be re¬ 
garded as Pauline, the one occurring in his earliest 
written Epistle, and the other in an Epistle of much 
later date, which is Pauline, even if not written by 
Paul, the question of a Pauline trichotomy cannot 
be avoided. The fuller discussion will be found 
under nrtT'pot, below, but here we must define yv/y 
more closely. Although it is true that the term does 
mean the animal soul , it is very doubtful whether it 
means simply this in the two passages above referred 
to. If “ animal soul” be restricted to the principle of 
life, then awpct, in such a connection, should include 
this; and a wish that the principle of life be “ pre- 
lerved blameless,” is singular, to say the least. If, 
lowever, “ animal soul ” be taken to include more than 
this—viz., what we share with the brutes—then it is 
highly probable that this largely includes the intel¬ 
lectual part of our nature, and tpt’/u must then be 
= the seat of the Understanding, in distinction from 
the Reason. That some wide sense is involved, is 
evident both from 1 Cor. xv. 45, “ the first Adam 
was made a living soul,” and from 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
where the adjective iprytxo? undoubtedly includes 
the intellectual part of man’s nature. In both these 
eases the antithesis is nrtvpa in the ethical sense; 
hence the greater necessity for enlarging the idea of 
WZV* Passing over many distinctions which have 

* r Akin to the view under discussion is that of Gfachel: 
“that the soul proceeds at onoe from body and spirit to 
inite the two ” This oontradicts, or, at least, confuses the 


been made, we consider the view of Olshausen, whs 
makes the centre of our personality, the oattle- 
field of the flesh and human spirit. In this view, 
also, octyl and aotpa are almost identical, though 
he admits that, in the unrenewed man, the yvxij Ii 
under the dominion of the oaql. It excludes th# 
vois from the wxj, making it Hie organ of act vitj 
for the human spirit. This view still restricts fvxl 
too much, even admitting the trichotomy.* Ji con¬ 
fuses psychological and ethical terms. It leans 
toward the error which makes the body the njurce 
of sin, while, on the other hand, it excludes the 
human spirit from the dominion of sin (and its 
organ, the voTsX It cannot be justified by Paul’s 
language, for tne very passages which ii dicate a 
trichotomy imply the sinfulness of the human spirit, 
while it is altogether unpauiine, as already remarked, 
to refer sin to the body as iis source. The use of 
the word w*8 quoted above, is equally op¬ 
posed to this view, which probably grows out of the 
attempt to find in v»7*7 and nvtvp a, terms analo¬ 
gous to the Understanding and Reason. We there* 
fore object to this view, and claim a still wider sense 
for How much can be claimed for it, will 

appear from what follows. 

in. // vtvfita, Spirit. This term, from nviv>, 
to blow, to breathe, means (like the Hebrew nti j 
breath, then wind , then anima , lastly anttnus , spirit, 
in all the various meanings we give that word. It 
must first be discussed in its strictly psychological 
meaning. 

A. Besides the secondary meaning, temper, dis¬ 
position, it is used by most of the'New Testament 
writers to denote man’s immaterial nature, including, 
together with awga (Rom. viii. 10; 1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii 84), and also with adql (2 Cor. vii 1; CoL ii. 
5), the whole man. In the phrase, “ gave up the 
gnost,” it is doubtful whether it means the whole 
immaterial nature, or simply life; in Luke xxiil 
46 ; Acts vii 69, the former seems to be the mean¬ 
ing. But there are a number of passages where tbw 
exact signification turns on the previous question: 
Do the Scriptures assume or teach a trichotomy in 
human nature?—that man is a unity made up of 
body, soul, and spirit ? It is essential to the proper 
understanding of chaps, vii and viii. that this ques¬ 
tion be discussed^ 

1. First of all, it must be admitted as a fact that 
the Scriptures recognize the dualism of spirit and 
matter, and that man is both material and immaterial, 
without any tertium quid, which is neither material nor 
immaterial. The presumption, then, is against the 
trichotomy, so far as it would ignore this met. The 
presumption is also against any view which classes 
soul under the material part of the complex nature, 
since both soul and spirit are used to include the 
whole immaterial part of man. 

On the other hand, Plato and Aristotle undoubt 


immateriality of the soul, and make* a living body ante 
oedent thereto. Hegelianism regards the soul an only the 
band that connect* body and spirit.—R.] 

* [Against so limited a view of ^vx 1 ^ see Tlioluck, p. 
802, who includes under It the vovs and iota avSpumet. 
Comp. Irenreus, c. hurt*., v. 804.—R.] 

t [On the trichotomy, see Politzsch, Bib!. P*ych. t pp. 
84-98; Olshausen, Romans , pp. 271, 272, 2d ed.; De naturm 
hum. tHchotamia, & 0 ., Opuscc. Th>ol,, Berlin, 1884, pp. 148 
ff.; Meesner, Die Lehre des Jpos'el, Leipsig, 1866, p. 207 < 
Bishop EUicott, Seimvm on the Destiny qf (he Creature; 
Notes on 1 Tbess. ▼. 28; Lange's Comm, on Oenesie, up. 211 
f., 285 t ; Tholuck, Romans , pp. 288-302; J. B. Heard, Tri* 
partite Nature of Man , 2d ea., Edinb., 1868; Innge, Dog- 
matik, pp. 807, 1248.—R.1 
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edly held that there was a trichotomy (for their 
views, see Delitzsch, p. 98; Eng. ed. p. SIS). This 
fact may be used to explain 1 These. ▼. 28 as popu¬ 
lar language, but “ we must needs turn to the Holy 
Scriptures, and accept without prejudice what it 
answers to us, be it Platonic or anti-Platonic.” 
Borne such view was held by Origen, by the Apolii- 
■arlans and semi-Pelagians. All these, Uke the mod¬ 
em rationalistic notions on the subject, were extenu¬ 
ations of human corruption. Vain speculations on 
the subject are abundant, but this should not be to 
tho prejudice of truth.* 

Turning to 1 Thess. v. 28, we find a distinct as¬ 
sumption of a tripartite nature in man, all the more 
weighty because it is not in didactic form. To say 
that this is merely popular language, does not meet 
the case. For, while it may be said that Paul does 
not profess to teach metaphysics, the question then 
recurs: Was the popular language of that day cor¬ 
rect, or that of another age ? Resides, it is a hazard¬ 
ous method of dealing with a writer so uncommonly 
exact, and with a book which concerns itself with 
human salvation. Experience has proven how large¬ 
ly the diflhsion and acceptance of biblical truth are 
dependent on correct anthropological views. If we 
believe that Paul chose his words wittingly, much 
more, if we hold them to be inspired, this text, taken 
by itself assumes “ that in the original structure of 
man there is something—yet remaining, needing 
and capable of eanctificaiwnr —corresponding to the 
three terms, £ody, soul, and epirity f The same is 
implied in Heb. iv. 12. 

Leaving these passages, we find little else in the 
New Testament to support this view. Of course, 
when accepted, it must modify to some extent the 
signification given to these terms in other places; 
but there is no other passage in the New Testament 
which oould be relied on to prove the trichotomy 
were these absent. Hence we infer that the distinc¬ 
tion, if real, is not of such importance as has been 
thought, and cannot be made the basis of the start- ( 
ling propositions which human speculation has de¬ 
duced from it. This does not deny that, from other 
sources, the trichotomy may receive important sup¬ 
port ; it refers simply to the place it should take in 
biblical psychology. Judging from the rare allu¬ 
sions to it, the prevailing dichotomic tone of the 
Scriptures, we infer that, while it may be necessary, in 
order to explain these passages, to accept a trichoto¬ 
my, the advantages of so doing are incidental, rather 
than of the first moment.^ 

2. Admitting that there is a tripartite nature in 
man, the main difficulty is a precise definition of 
these three parts. Here the German authors are in 
a very Babel of confusion/ For the sake of dear¬ 
ness, we first of all rqject 

(a.) All views of the human spirit which make 
it the real soul over against a brute soul, termed 
for the reasons given above under IL 
(o.) All views of the human spirit which make 
it a higher unfaUen part of man’s nature, over 

* [The anthropology of Swedenborg aesumee a trinity 
father than a trichotomy, and by hie doctrine of corre¬ 
spondences, epirit seems to lose its real significance.—K.] 
t (It must be noted how this passage assumes (1.), that 
the spirit needs sanctification; (2.) that body and soul are 
also u> be preserved for God; thus guarding against Pels- 
giasism and rationalism on the one ana asceticism 
and mysticism on the other.—B.] 

y Any argument from the analogy of the Trinity must 
i out ox view, sinoe it oan prove nothing, it 

■ay ha pleasing to some min ds to trace such an analogy. 


against a soul under the power of the #ofS. This 
which is the view of Olshausen, and, with loodfc 
fications, of many others, is not borne out by the 
anthropology of Scripture; is oontradicted by tbs 
very passages which alone can establish a trichoto¬ 
my, and is in the very face of 2 Cor. vii. 1, where 
“ filthiness,” no Iixt/kk, defilement, stain, is attrib- 
uted to the human spirit. Did such an unfhlka 
evirit, in any sense, exist in man, we might expeet 
that term to be used in this chapter instead of *et* 
and 6 ltr« avftywxroc, whatever the reference may 
be. JuL Miiller (i. p. 450) well remarks: u Tlvtvna 
in this anthropological sense is itself exposed to pol¬ 
lution (2 Cor. vii. I), and needs sanctification and 
cleansing just as and aSua (1 Thess. v. 28; 
1 Cor. vii. 24); this spiritual sphere of life is the 
one which, in the work of regeneration, most needs 
to be renewed (Eph. iv. 28, compared with Rom. xiL 
2). The notion that man’s spirit cannot be de¬ 
praved—that it is only limited in its activity from 
without—and that sin is the consequence of this 
limitation, cannot be attributed to the Apostle.” 
This excludes, also, the view of Schdheriein and 
Hofmann (since given up by him), that the third 
term of the trichotomy is “ the Spirit of God imma¬ 
nent in the soul.” 

(c.) But this would also exclude the view of 
Philippi, Schmid (apparently of Tbolnck, Roman*, 
p. 801), that the third term is the pneumatio nature 
imparted to the believer at regeneration. If it be 
this, how can it need sanctification ? Besides, this 
involves the theory of regeneration, which makes it 
the imp&rtation of an entirely new nature, not ta 
soul and body, but in addition to soul and body { as 
the third term in %ae complex being. This view 
cannot satisfactorily explain the trichotomy in 1 
Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. 12, 

(<£) There remains, then, this view, which meets 
all the requirements of exegesis: that man has a 
body in vital connection with his soul, which lat¬ 
ter term includes all the powers of mind and 
heart, having as their object the world and self 
(hence including rofc and 6 (tna aWtyw/ro? in this 
chapter). That, besides, he has, in his unity of 
nature, a epirit which is of the same nature as 
the soul, of a higher capacity, yet not separated 
or separable from it. This spirit is the capacity 
for God, God-consciousness (Heard); but in man’s 
present condition it is dormant, virtually dead in 
its depravity, needing the power of the Holy Spirit 
to renew it. After such renewal it becomes epirit 
in the sense intended in the proposition: “ that 
which is born of the Spirit is epirit” (John iiL 6) 
This seems to be, in substance, the view of Muller, 
Delitzscb, and Heard.* It admits a dichotomy, and 
also a trichotomy; claims that the soul is spiritual 
rather than material; that there is uo gulf between 
soul and spirit; that the human spirit is powerless 
for good, yet that here, where depravity is really 
most terrible, redemption begins. u In consequence 
of sin, the human spirit is absorbed Into soul and 

* [Of course, the term will be given a more or lem ex¬ 
tended meaning by different authors: but if the two post 
dona be held Cut: (L) That thia spirit is the point of eon- 
tact with Divine influences: (2.) That it, too, has been 
depraved, all erroneous conclusions will be avoided. Dr. 
Lange (Generis, p. 218) seems to ooinoide wtth the view 
here presented: “ It must be held ISsst, that man could 
not receive the Spirit of God, if he were not hlmseU 
a spiritual being; yet it Is a supposition of tho Scrip- 
tore, that, sinoe the Mil, the spiritual naive Is boon! 
in the natbral man, and does not oome to its aotwUity.* 
-R.1 
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fiesh, and man, who ought to pass oyer from the 
position of the yn%tf twra into the position of the 
xnvfui tmono*ovv, has become, instead of nrn 710- 
ruuk, a being vv/*xoq and acqxtxw ;; and further, 
for that reason, because the spirit stands in < im¬ 
mediate causal relation to God, ail the Divine opera¬ 
tions having redemption in view, address themselves 
first of all to the nvtvpa, and thence first attain to 
the wxj ; for when God manifests himself, He ap¬ 
peals to the spirit of man ” (Bibl. Psych., p. 96, 
Eng. e<L, p. 117). It may be urged that this pre¬ 
sents no real distinction; I reply, that it is not 
claimed that the distinction is of essential impor¬ 
tance. But as Paul uses the word nstvfia in prefer¬ 
ence to vr/y, when he speaks of man’s immaterial 
nature, especially as regenerated by the Spirit of 
God, there seems to be no other way of accounting 
for it except on this view. (The objections to that 
of Philippi have been considered above.) Delitasch 
very properly remarks: u Should any prefer to 
say, that the Apostle, by nrtvpa and yvx*ij is 
distinguishing the internal condition of man’s life, 
and especially of the Christian’s life, in respect of 
two several relations, even this would not be false.” 
It is, indeed, the nearest expression of the truth; 
for the human spirit is not brought into any special 
prominence by Paul, save as in a given relation in 
the Christian’s life. Hence we have a second mean¬ 
ing of nvtvfia. 

B. The human spirit as acted upon by the Holy 
Spirit, and thus becoming the seat of those Divine 
impulses, which are the means of redeeming the 
whole man. Of course, as opinions differ respecting 
the first meaning, they will vary from our definition. 
Philippi makes this identical with A, while others 
would claim that we should distinguish here rather a 
new principle of life (Lange), than a part of our re¬ 
newed nature. Dr. Lange seems to prefer this mean¬ 
ing throughout chap, viil There, however, the 
reference seems to be mainly to the Holy Spirit, the 
objective agent. In vers. 10, 16, the subjective 
meaning is undoubtedly the correct one, as in John 
ill 6; iv. 23, 24 (so Rom. ii. 29, see p. 115, where 
Dr. Lange gives a different view), 1 Cor. vi. 17; 
Phil. iii. 8. In many other passages this meaning is 
implied, as indeed it is even in 1 These, v. 28, 
though this cannot be explained satisfactorily, with¬ 
out presupposing a human spirit antecedent to re¬ 
generation. 

C. The most common use of the term is obvious¬ 
ly the strictly theological one: the Holy Spirit. 
Opinions vary as to the propriety of this meaning in 
certain passages. No definite rule can be laid down. 
The absence of the article is by no means a certain in¬ 
dication that the reference is subjective (against Har¬ 
less). The reason for preferring this meaning, 'rath¬ 
er than u spiritual life-principle ” (Lange), in chap. 
viiL, is that, in ver. 2, the Holy Spint is undoubtedly 
referred to, over against sin and death. When, then, 
wop £ afterwards occurs as the antithesis to nrtvpa, 
there is still more reason for taking the latter term 
ss the Holy Spirit, since the <rcto| is, as it were, per- 
unified and externalised, and the correct antitheti- 
<al term must be an objective agent. We can thus 
for more definitely fix the meaning of <rd?£, since to 
admit any subjective antithesis, compels us to admit 
also some remnant of unfallen nature in the subject, 
for which the use of the word nvtvna in the New 
Testament gives no ground whatever. 

IV. JSdgl, Flx 8 h. This term is used by the 


! LXX. to translate the Hebrew word Thit 

Hebrew word, in its simplest meaning, is applied tc 
1 the material substance of the body, then occasionally 
to the human body itself. Out of this grows the 
I application to all terrestrial beings who poesem sen¬ 
sational life. But a more frequent use is in the 
sense of human nature, with the personal life attached 
to it (Gen. vi. 12; Deut. v. 26; Ps. lxxviii. 89; 
cxliv. 21; Isa. xlix. 26; lxvi. 16, 23, 24, and in 
numerous other passages). In Deut. v. 26; Isa. 
xxxi. 8; Jer. xvii. 6; Ps. lvi. 6, human nature is 
oontrasted with God, His Spirit, eternity, and om- 
I nipotence, and the more prominent thought is there- 
I fore 41 that of the weakness, the frailty, the tranaito- 
I rine88 of all earthly existence ” (J. Muller). We 
reach, then, this sense: “ Man with the adjunct no¬ 
tion of frailty ” (Tholuck). There does not appear, 
however, any distinct ethical sense, still less any im¬ 
plication that man’s sensuous nature is the seat of 
sin, or of opposition to his spirit. 

1. Passing to the New Testament, we find also 

the narrower physiological meaning (1 Cor. xv. 39; 
Epb. v. 29; in the phrase, “ flesh and blood,” Matt, 
xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 60; Gal. L 16; Eph. vi. 12). It 
is also used as = body, the sensational part of man’s 
nature, in Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. v. 6; vii. 28; 2 Cor. 
iv. 11; vii. 1, 6; xii. 7, Ac., the antithesis being 
spirit, or the immaterial part of man’s nature, never, 
however, with a distinctly ethical import. The pre¬ 
vailing use of the word in the New Testament un¬ 
doubtedly is, that which corresponds with the wider 
meaning of human nature, sometimes, as 

Muller bolds, with a reference to the earthly life and 
relations (Gal. it 20; 2 Cor. x. 8; Phil i. 22, 24 ; 
Col. t 22; Eph. it 16, and a number of other pas 
sages, where the whole earthly side of man’s life are 
contrasted with his relation to God in Christ); but 
also in the sense of man, with the idea of frailty 
more or lees apparent (Rom. iit 20; 1 Cor. t 29; 
Gal. it 16; Acts it 17, which is a citation of “^3 
in this sense; John rrit 2; Luke iit 6). Here we 
must class those passages which refer to the human 
nature of Christ: John t 14 ; Rom. i. 3 ; ix. 5 ; * 
1 Tim. iit 16; 1 John iv. 2 (comp. p. 61). This list 
might be enlaiged, but it Is only necessary to estab¬ 
lish the New Testament use of odql in the wide 
sense of the Hebrew equivalent. Up to this point 
we find no distinct ethical meaning—only a basis 
for it. 

2. The ethical sense . Our inquiry here is of a 
twofold nature. A. How much is included under 
the term ? B. What is its precise significance ? 

A. How much is included under this term 1 
(1.) If we choose a few passages where the ethical 
sense is admitted by all commentators, such as Rom. 
viii. 4, or vii. 14 (oa^x^voc); viiL 8, and attempt to 
substitute 44 body,” or 44 sensational nature,” for <ra(>£, 
it will be evident that such a meaning does not at all 
meet the case. It is not only contrary to the scrip¬ 
tural anthropology throughout, but in the passages 
themselves the antitheses are not of a character to 
justify it, especially in view of the wide meaning of 
wcift, already established. (2.) Nor can we limit it 
to the body and soul, and exclude the human spirit. 
It has already been shown how little prominence U 
given to this distinction in the New Testament, ho * 


* [In Bom. vifl. 8, where the term occur* three time* 
it i* highly probable that in the last two oases this s earn 
is the more oorreot one.—R.1 
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there is no evidenoe whatever that the spirit is not 
Under the dominion of the sarcical tendency, but 
that, on the contrary, an immoral tendency is im¬ 
plied.* Nor will this view find support in the use 
•of the adjective ipn/txo? in an ethical sense as = 
aaqHixoq; for in the only case where Buch an ethical 
sense is undoubted (1 Cor. ii. 14), the antithesis is 
not simply nvtvpt ar*xos (applied to spiritual things 
and persons as proceeding from, or influenced by, 
the Iloly Ghost), but also “ the things of the Spirit 
of God.” (3.) Whatever ethical sense is to be at¬ 
tributed to the word trotyl, must include the whole 
toan, body and soul, or body, soul, and spirit. This 
agrees with the scriptural delineations of human na¬ 
ture, the use of the word above referred to, and its 
usual antithesis, when the ethical meaning is intend¬ 
ed, viz., the Spirit of God; never the human spirit 
irrespective of the influence of the Spirit of God. 
This antithesis is not always expressed, but it is in¬ 
variably implied. (Comp. Rom. viL 5; viii. 8, 4 ff.; 
Gal. iii. 3 ; v. 16, 17, 19, 24; vi. 8 ; Col. ii. 18, 23.) 
If it be claimed that, in Rom. vii. 18, 26, the ex¬ 
pressed antithesis is, in the former case, the inward 
man (ver. 22), then we reply, that the real antithesis 
is stated in ver. 14: “ spiritual,” u carnal,” and that, 
under the influence of this spiritual law, any antago¬ 
nism to the crcciS has been awakened. Of course, 
if the reference to the regenerate be admitted, this 
objection disappears. So in ver. 26, although vois 
is the expressed antithesis, it is the voTs under the 
influence either of the Holy Spirit, or the spiritual 
law. 2 d q $, in its ethical sense, therefore, means, 
not merely an earthly or fleshly tendency, or direc- 
tiou of life, but the whole human nature; not, as 
Olshausen thinks, so far as it is separated from 
God, but as it is separated from God, body, soul, 
and spirit, as sinful. Being in the flesh, is being in 
an ungodly state, a state of sin. (This view has 
obtained from the times of Augustine until now, 
among the mass of theologians.) 

B. What, then, is the precise significance of this 
ethical sense of <ra^$ ? 

1. Its usual antithesis indicates what the Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine of sin so strongly asserts, that human 
nature, thus described, has become alienated from 
God. As love to God is the only true moral im¬ 
pulse, apostasy from God is siu, and the natural, car¬ 
nal condition, is thus to be regarded. The Deca¬ 
logue, Rom. 1. 6, are sufficient to support this posi¬ 
tion. In the law, holy, just, and good, love to God 
is the chief requirement; in Rom. i. 21, wilful rejec¬ 
tion of God is described as the seed of all the vices, 
subsequently catalogued, ending in the most fearful 
sensual excesses; in Rom. v. 12-21, sin is described 
as entering through one man, through his act of dis¬ 
obedience, and this is the immediate cause of the 
carnal condition of humanity. Tet this does not 
exhaust the meaning; it is rather its negative ex¬ 
pression. 

2. The positive principle of sin and the ruling 
principle of the flesh is undoubtedly selfishness , for, 
God being rejected, some personal object is required 
by the human personality. It is found in self; its 
lute rests become paramount This is not, however, 
very prominent in the ethical term under considera¬ 
tion, but xm ust be assumed in order to reach the fur¬ 
ther idia which it involves. 


* [Comp. Delitasoh, Bib. Psyche pp. 374 f., Eng. ed., pp. 
440 ft, against the view of Gflmher, that there is a fleshly 
•oul n dist.ncti* n from the spiritual s«*ul.—R.| 


3. The human nature, thus alienated from God 
with selfishness as its ruling principle, must, how 
ever, seek gratilication. There is but one resource^ 
the creiture. As ados means man in his entin 
earthly relations, which are relations to the creature, 
its moral significance must Include devotion to the 
creature , if the use of the term is to be fully justi¬ 
fied. This, then, implies slavery to the creature id 
the search for self-gratification Carnality, then, h 
as truly the moral state of one absorbed in intellect 
ual and aesthetic pursuits, as of one sunk in sensual 
ity. But as sensuous and sensual are cognate terms, 
so we find, not only in the teachings of the Scrip¬ 
ture, but in the history of humanity, that the de¬ 
velopment of selfish devotion to the creature is in 
the direction of sensuality (fleshly sins, in a narrower 
sense). “ Without God,” has, as its positive expres¬ 
sion, “ in the world ” (Eph. ii. 12). And the very 
want of satisfaction in worldly things leads to ever 
fiercer longing afrer the creature, to sin in its lowest 
forms. Sinking God in the material, or natural 
world, over which He rules, is, in effect, sinking 
man into the deepest slavery to the creature. To 
be u in the flesh,” is therefore to be under 44 the law 
of sin and death.” Sin is not, in its essence, devo¬ 
tion to the sensuous, nor is carnality essentially sen¬ 
suality, but toward these as their manifestations they 
inevitably tend. We thus guard against both asceti¬ 
cism and materialism. 

Flesh is, then, the whole nature of man, turned 
away from God , in the supreme interest of self de¬ 
voted to the creature. It is obvious that this is bib- 
lical, in linking together godliness and morality, un¬ 
godliness and sin, in implying both the inability of 
the law, and the necessity of the renewing influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in order to human holiness. 
Hence the propriety of the choice of this term *o 
express man's sinful nature in this part of the Epis¬ 
tle, where sanctification and glorification are the 
themes. 

On crdp£, see J. Muller, Christlicke Lehrs von 
der Siinde, especially pp. 434 ff.; Delitzsch, BibL 
Psychologic, pp. 873 ft.; Tholuck, R5merbrief pp. 
288 ff.; Wieseler, Galaterbrief pp. 448 ff. (a very 
clear discussion); Lange’s commentary on Galatians, 
p. 142, Araer. ed. This list might be increased by 
referring to works on Doctrinal Theology and Ethics, 
but it is limited to discussions of an exegetical char¬ 
acter.—R.] 


Thxsd Faraokapb, tbu 14 - 93 . 

The Sinner in relation to the Law . 

Ver. 14. For we know. 0X6apt*, not 
olda fiiv (Jerome, Ac.). [The former reading is 
almost universally adopted. Dr. Hodge, who in¬ 
clined to the latter in earlier editions, now rejects it, 
on the ground that there is no 6i to correspond 
with g ivm The singular would imply that the sub¬ 
ject was aware of the spiritual nature of the law al 
the time of the conflict; hence it would favor the 
reference to the regenerate. The plural, we l now, 
simply means that Christians recognize this.—R.J 
That the law is spiritual [or* 6 r 6 ft ok 
7tvh< n ctTmos loTtv]. It is the specific knowl* 
edge peculiar to Christians that religion is inward 
ness; that the law is incorrectly understood, when 
it is changed by the tragS of external feeling intc 
a oaqS of external precepts—a complication of finite 
objects, while its nature is of a spiritual character; 
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that le, revealing in every tittle the infinity of God’s 
Spirit, and relating to the Spirit. The yap de¬ 
clares the stiff-necked and malignant nature of sin. 
Tlie law is yqdypa only in form; its nature is 
divine and spiritual (Meyer). Explanations: 

l Inspired by the Holy Spirit (Theodoret). 

2. Requiring a heavenly and angelic righteous¬ 
ness (Calvin). 

3. Relating to the higher spiritual nature of man 
in different applications, by Beza, Reicke, He Wette, 
and Riickert). 

4. In suo genere prceclarum et egregium (Koppe, 
and others). 

6. The spiritual, and not the literal sense of the 
law, is meant (Origen). 

6. Operating spiritually, d*$aaxaXo<; dqtrrj<:, Ac. 
(Chrysostom). 

7. Presupposing the presence of the Spirit as 
the condition of its fulfilment (Tholuck). 

8. Identical in its spirit with that of the Holy 
Spirit (Meyer). II vs v/iarixoq describes its whole 
spirituality (James ii. 10), the absolute unity of its 
origin, its elements, and its purpose in the Divine 
Spirit (which reveals itself in the human spirit), in 
contrast with the presupposition of its finite force, 
its finite and sundered parts of membership, and its 
finite design. [The view of Meyer is the simplest 
and best: in its nature it is divine . (So Hodge.) 
This undoubtedly accords best with the antithesis, 
adqxsroq, made of jUsh. —R.] 

But I am carnal [lyo> a dqxsroq tlfi*. 
See Textual Note 4 , and below.] The iyw, in ac¬ 
cordance with the iSUiau; mentioned above, is Paul 
himself, in the exhibition of his standpoint under 
the law, for the exhibition of the historical develop¬ 
ment of man standing under the law. Meyer: “ The 
still undelivered tym, which, in the great need that 
presses upon it in opposition to the law, groans for 
deliverance; ” ver. 24. The same writer properly 
maintains, against Philippi, that the subject is iden¬ 
tical through the entire section. On the other hand, 
Meyer incorrectly distinguishes the past tenses of 
vers. 7-18, and the present tenses of vers. 14 ff., by 
saying that, in the former case, Paul has described 
his psychological history before and under the law, 
and in the latter, that he portrays his nature stand¬ 
ing in opposition to the spiritual character of the 
law. But down to ver. 13 he has rather portrayed 
the genesis of the really internal and legal stand¬ 
point. But after ver. 14, he describes the whole de¬ 
velopment of this standpoint; that is, the inward 
conflict of the sinner who has perceived the inward 
character of the law. 

Carnal (fleischem ). made of 

flesh, like flesh (2 Cor. iii 3; 1 Cor. iiL 1). The 
word could also be translated fleshly, if this were 
not a conventional term for carnally minded, <rapxt- 
so?. Meyer thinks that adqxsroq “ gives a deeper 
ahade ” than oa^xixo?, with reference to John iii. 
I; but the case is about the reverse, since we must 
Bnderstand by oaqxixoq, carnally minded, and by 
ydqxtros, carnally formed, inclined, and disposed; 
a being whose natural spontaneity and view of things 
are external, according to the aotol, (On the oppo¬ 
sition of the readings, comp. Tholuck, p. 868.)* 

* [The Greek adjectives ending in -**•» (with the aooent 
OB the antepenult) describe the material out of which any 
ttung is made (oomn. the English -en, wooden, earthen). 
S4p«i» •« is therefore eameus, made of flesh: amotaxA t, 
carnality JU*hly, of this character. Adopting the former 
reading, three modes of view present themselves: (1.) 


The a <xq xhvoi; is immediately afterwards ex 
plained as: 

Sold under sin [nsnqafiiroq v no tqt 
dpaqriar]. On the one hand, this state of 
slavery declares the complete subjection of the sin 
ner to sin ; but, on the other, we must not overlook 
his unwillingness and opposition to his being sold. 
This will probably be the case, if, with Tholuck and 
Meyer, we regard the adqxtroq merely as a highet 
degree of aaqxsxos. Therefore Tholuck regards 
Beugel’s expression as too refining: Servus vendUut 
miserior est quam vema, et venditus dicitur homo, 
quia ab initio non fuerat servus . Meyer correctly 
observes, that this opinion is in conflict with Augus¬ 
tine’s explanation of the passage, as referring to the 
regenerate. Similar passages, 2 Kings xvii. 17; 
1 Mac. i. 15. 

Revelation of the obscuration of perception (vers 
16, 16). 

Ver. 16. For that which I perform I know 
not [8 yctq xaxto ydtoy ou ot* y u' m a x m ]. 
There is wanting in this condition the authority of 
the conscious spirit; but the consciousness of this 
want has made its appearance. Meyer calls up the 
analogy of the slave, who acts as the instrument of 
his master, without knowing the real nature and de¬ 
sign of what he does. But this slave here is not 
altogether in such a condition, for he knows at least 
that he cannot effect (noda/rio) what he will, or 
would like, and that he rather does (noioi) what he 
hates. Thus one thing dawns upon him—that he 
acts in gloomy self-distraction, and in contradiction 
of a better but helpless desire and repugnance. The 
sense of the passage is removed, ifj with Augustine, 
Beza, Grotius, and others, we explain yuedxtxM to be 
I approve of * (Appeal to Matt vii. 23; John x. 
14 ; 2 Tim. ii. 19, and elsewhere.) Here, moreover, 
the emphasis does not yet rest on the eU.nv (which 
Tholuck applies to a mere velleitas, and Meyer to a 
real and decided wish, but which, after ail, remains 
only theory!) and ytanv, but on tlie o i* yivMaxot. 

[For not what I wish, that I practisej but 
what I hate, that do L ()v ydq o & t /. w, 
too to nqdaoio, a/./' 8 ftutM, toT-to 
no toi. Although yaq is explanatory of the pre¬ 
ceding clause, there seems to be an advance here, a 
step toward the light of self-knowledge.—The mean¬ 
ing of & id l o) is open to discussion. It means, I 
wUl (within the sphere of spontaneity, Dr. Hitch¬ 
cock claims). The two questions to be decided are: 

That the Apostle has here purposely chosen the stronger 
word (so Meyer), and thus a reference to the regenerate, 
spiritual man is necessarily excluded. (2.) That here, ado- 
xwoc is = aoMucfc. (8o Lange.) This is also adopted m 
the interest of the reference to the believer. (8.) DelRasoh 
even finds the former the weaker word: “ odpxiroe is one 
who has in himself the bodily nature and the sinfal tend¬ 
ency inherited with it; hut aapxucfc is one whose personal 
fundamental tendency U this sinful impulse of the flesh." 
I prefer (1.); but (3.) should he adopted by those who insist 
on the Augustinian view. Otherwise, the first time the 
present tense, upon which so much strifes is laid as indi¬ 
cating a change in the state of the snbjeot. occurs, the 
predicate must be tampered with, and made io mean, no! 
simply, I am carnal, but, 7 was, I am solo a certain extent, 
I am still carnal, though not as formerly • Dr. Hodge deems 
the extreme (t. e. f simple) sense of the words, “ inconsistent 
with the context,” but the immediate context tiaa to be 
limited in the same may io make uns applioable, especially 
exclusively applicable, to a regenerate person.—R.) 

• [This interpretation is altogether untenable on phil os 
logical grounds. Dr. Hodge justifies it, by saying: tf wUk 
regard to moral object*, knowledge is not mere oogiritton. 
It is the apprehension of the moral quality, and involva% 
of necessity, approbation or disapprobation." But a oon 
root inference u not always « oe erect interpretation.—&.] 
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(1.) Has it here a referenoe to the will in the strict 
sense (either = velleitae, Tholuok, and others, or 
= a full determination of the will, Philippi); or 
does it mean, I desire, wish t The former is, per¬ 
haps, favored by the psychological character of the 
whole passage; but the latter is preferable, since 

« aw is so opposed, that both words most be re- 
rred to the same faculty; and it is easier to class 
4HX& within the region of the emotions, than to 
transfer /iujm to that of the will. (2.) How intense 
is its meaning? Here ft taw is undoubtedly in 
Itself a stronger word. Perhaps the use of two dif¬ 
ferent verbs (ngw rrw, no*£\ in the main clauses 
would justify a difference of intensity in the anti¬ 
thetical verbs &iXa>, /ttaw (t. «., the detire for good 
4s less strong than the hatred of evil); or nt<r£> may 
be taken as = ov (I do not wish). Ver. 16 
strongly favors the latter. Either of these views is 
preferable to that whioh strengthens the antithesis 
into I love , I hate (Hodge). For this foroes a mean¬ 
ing upon &iXw which the Apostle could have ex¬ 
pressed far more plainly by another term.— BJ 
The wish here is the better desire and effort of 
the man awakened to his inward state. Pint of all, 
the sinner becomes a gloomy enigma to himself in 
the contradictions of his doing and leaving undone. 
(See Meyer on the odd explanation of Reiche, that 
the sinfol Jew does the wickedness which the sinless 
Jew does not approve of. Also on statements kin¬ 
dred to the foregoing, in Epictetus: o ftkv 
(a a/tetordvtov) ov notsi, *ai o /ty nottt; 

and in Ovid: Video tneliora proboque , deteriora t*. 
jruor. Still other examples in Tholuck, p. 866.) On 
Philippi’s interpretation of this passage as applica¬ 
ble to the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 866.* The 
choice of the expressions is very delicate; from the 
real in spirit he does not come to the con¬ 

sistent and vigorous noaaanv ; but even the /ttenv 
cannot prevent a weaker notelv of the rebellious 
one. 

Ver. 16. Bat if what I wish not, that I do 
[ti dk 8 oh rovro nobW. Ai is 

perhaps logical, and marks a step in self-discovery 
with respect to the law.—R] The mental cousent 
to the law now appears above the perceived dissen¬ 
sion between willing and doing. As the sinner 
places himself with ms judgment, on the tide of his 
awakened will, he places himself with his judgment, 
on the tide of the law. 

[I agree with the law that it is good, avft- 
Otjftt r ai vo ft ip 8t» a aloe. The verb may 
not here imply more than an intellectual acquies¬ 
cence in the high moral character of the law, yet 
that acquiescence extends as far as the &iXtbv. That 
this must be actual in the case of an awakened man, 
is evident. How, else, could the sense of sin arise ? 
—-R.1 This is tiie first step on the way of self- 
knowledge: Acquiescence in the law in opposition 
to his own action*. But at the same time, the law 
Is acknowledged to be good in an eminent sense, as 

• [Dr. HodgN. Is oertainly correct in nying, “ that every 
Christian can adopt the langnage of this verse; ” but when 
AJferd (following Philippi) ■ Morin, that no such will exist* 
%7t the can ali unregenerate man, the remark is incorrect, 
ttnleas #4*4 be referred either to a fall determination of 
the will, or to the strongeet possible desire. That neither of 
these is a necessary ooacluaon. is evident not only from the 
language of Bpiotetus, but from the close connection with 
war. 14 (yig . . . Wp), as well as from ver. 16, where 
•4 Mb is evidently used as explaining urn. It is a 
gntultous inference, that a referenoe of this verse to the 
unregenerate implies a contradiction of the depravity of 
the human will.—R.] 


noble, standing ideally above the life —aoJUk- Key 
er: 44 The usual construction, I grant that the law « 
good, neglects the <rw.” Against the reference of 
the rp v6pw to aw, see Tholuck; see him also fbv 
quotations from Chrysostom and Hugo St Victor at 
the innate nobility of the souL 

The illumination of the darknme of Ike wM 
(vers. 17, 18). 

Ver. 17. Mow then it Is no longer Z that 
perform it [vows Sk ovsir* irw xar«^yd- 
copa» avre. Nvvi is logioti, not temporal 
(so all modern commentators). If temporal, then it 
might mark the transition into a state of grace 
The same is true of ouxfr*. See Winer, p. 674 
44 Sinoe I consent to the law, that it is good, it can 
no longer he affirmed that L,” Ac. (Meyer).—R.] 
Tholuck: 44 Nvvi Aug . nntie in etatu gratis*—nx£ 
er a designation of the inference.” But it denotes 
not merely a continued movement in the treatment, 
but also in the subject discussed. The understand- 
ing has first entered upon the side of the law; now 
this is done also by the real will of the ego. The 
tinner distinguishes between his ego —which now 
emerges from the darkness of the personality—and 
the tin [the principle of sin personified] dwelling in 
him—now like a foreign and wicked co-habitant. 
He places himself, with his ego and his will, on the 
side of the law, and aty'ures the bad part of his con¬ 
dition. The iyw, as well as the xan gyekto/tctb, 
must be emphasized. The cciVro is that which he, 
according to ver. 16, now no more wills with his reel 
will [As yet, however, there is no indication that 
this state of things dote or can lead to 44 what is 
good,” save in powerless desire, even i£ with Meyer, 
we take the ego here as = the moral self-oonscious- 
ness. Ver. 18 acknowledges this.—R]. 

But sin dwelling in me [alia n oixovea 
iv i/toi apaoria]. The Apostie oistinguishes 
between the iyi and an individuality in a wider 
sense, described by in me, in which tin dwell* 
[Stuart takes in me as referring, not to the wider in¬ 
dividuality, but to the carnal self, which here begins 
to appear over against the better self. It may be 
doubted whether there is such a better self as is re¬ 
ferred to in the first clause of this verse, in the un¬ 
regenerate man. But all men under the law feel 
such a discord as this.—As the attributing of the 
doing to indwelling sin by the Christian is not a de¬ 
nial of responsibility, so, in the case of one not yet 
a Christian, it is not the assumption of a power to 
do right. There is no sign of release sb yet. Even 
if we limit in me to the narrower sense it has in ver. 
18, the whole personality seems to be under the 
power of tin.—Wordsworth finds here, and m the 
succeeding verses, a vindication of God from the 
charge of being the author of sin !—R.] 

Ver. 18. For I know that In me, that is, In 
my flesh, good doth not dwell [otda yag 
ot* ov* olutZ iv i/to i 9 tout iaxbv iv 
t jj aaqxi /tov, aya&ov. Far I know , is 
regarded by Philippi as an expression of Christum 
consciousness; yet some such consciousness is the 
very result which the law is designed to produce.— 
R.1 More special definition of the dwelling of tin 
in him. This arises from the fact that good does not 
dwell in him—that is, in his flesh. The negative 
expression is noteworthy: If in a moral being ne 
good dwells, the opposite (tin) does dwell in him. 
The aaql is here established as the other tide of 
the ego, which, with this, constitutes the whole no 
But we cannot identify the <ra?8, either with 
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body, or with the lusts of the body alone (the Greek 
lathers). Tboluck cites, in favor of this view, the 
different expressions, “ in my members,” “ body of 
death,” ver. 24. But these terms must not be un¬ 
derstood materially. The crops is the external, finite 
nature and mode of relation and view; it is the 
finite tendency in both its immaterial and sensuous 
character, which certainly has its substantial basis in 
the external <rop£. Calvin interprets crop! here as 
human nature. It would be better to say: in my 
naturalness. 

[See, on <rop$, the Excursus above. The word 
may be here used in the physiological sense (Wie- 
seler). But this seems strangely out of place. It 
is assumed to escape the difficulty that arises, if 
the reference to the unregenerate be held. In the 
case of a Christian, the limitation is made, because 
be has a spiritual nature, over against his carnal nar 
ture, in which good does dwell. But since crap$, in 
the ethical sense, includes the whole natural man, 
why should any limitation be made, if the reference 
be to the unregenerate ? The grave objection must 
be admitted; but if the verse be referred to the re¬ 
generate man, why this studious avoidance of men¬ 
tioning the nrtvpa ? and why such a powerlessness 
as is expressed in the next clause ? The only satis¬ 
factory explanation is, that the distinction between 
unregenerate and regenerate is not in question, but 
the man of the law is here represented as conscious 
of being adoxvroc, made so more folly by the con¬ 
flict which the law has awakened. The immediate 
antithesis (which is not strongly marked here) is sim¬ 
ply the better desire, the ego longing to be better, 
powerless, however, in every ease , until escaping 
from the law to Christ; yet this implies, as the real 
ethical antithesis, the spiritual law here acting on 
the man.—R.] The Apostle’s declaration is far re¬ 
moved from the Flacian, Gnostic, and Manichean 
definitions. He could not have sought a real “ moral 
willing and doing” (Meyer) as “good” in his 
44 flesh,” but only religious morality and excellence. 
But he does not even find this in it; and hence 
there arises the contrary propensity, a pseudo-plastic 
will of the flesh. 

For to will is present with me [tA yap 
&lXtir nagdxthral 1 * 0 *]. Not, “is present 
in me,” as Meyer says, but who corrects himself 
when he also says: Paul represents the matter as if 
he were looking about after it in his personality—as 
If seeking himself in a spacious sphere. “The 
&iXnr is present with him-—before his muse.” To 
will is immediately before his eyes, but he can no¬ 
where find the treasure of performing that which is 
good. 

[To perfo r m that which la good I find not, 
to di *art(>ydZ*a&a* to xaXor ovy 
t vgioxw. See Textual Kate'. If the briefer 
reading be accepted, nagasuxau must be supplied. 
The meaning is then obvious.—R1 Explanations: 
I do not gain it; I can not, Ac. (Estius, Flatt, Ac.). 
We must first emphasize the xaTtpyatf<r#a*, 
and secondly, the xaXov. The question is not 
concerning the justitia civilis, but the carrying out 
of the ideal. The iyw is not yet the new man of 
tile spirit (Philippi) ; it is the better self as an awak¬ 
ened moral will, from which the aim is removed and 
the way stopped up by the accustomed propensity 
af the flesh. 

The revelation of the obscuration and dispersion 
in the unconscious ground of life—that is , in the life 
I/ feeling (vers. 19, 20). According to Tholuck and 


Meyer, we have in these verses only proofii of tbs 
preceding. Meyer: Ver. 19 is a proof of ver. It), 
and ver. 20 of ver. 17. [Stuart: 44 4 If what I have 
said in vers. 18 and 19 be true, then what I have 
affirmed in ver. IT must be true.’ ”—R.1 

Ver. 19. [For the good, Ac. f kg is con¬ 
firmatory. 44 I find not,” is proved by acta which 
are not according to the better desire. Dr. Hodge 
presses the meaning of &£Xo). That Paul, as a 
Christian, would mean more by these words than 
Seneca or Epictetus, is undoubtedly true; but 
whether he does mean more than is true in every 
case , to a certain extent, of a man awakened under 
the law, is very doubtful.—R.]— But the evil which 
I wish not, that I practise, oov&iXo) xaxor, 
xovxo nfdaau. This strong expression is 
new. It points to a fountain of wicked action which 
proceeds immediately from the unconscious life in 
opposition. And this is the darkness of the sensuous 
[the carnal] life. 

^ Ver. 20. [Mow if I do that I would not, 
tl di S ov &iXo) iyd, xouxo not <5. El dll 
= since, then, hypothetical only in form. On iyw, 
see Textual Note *. There is undoubtedly a progress 
in thought. Alford thinks the ego is here perceived 
to be foe better ego of foe inward man; but this 
progress is perceptible in the case of foe awakened, 
only, however, to produce the cry of ver. 24.—R.1 
This verse, then, specifies also the real author of 
these actions of the man against his will: it is sin 
dwelling in me [^ oixovaa Ivlpoi dfiag • 
T*a], the habitual life of sense [t. e., of the flesh], 
This, in its obscurity, he now renounces in his con. 
sciousness; in his /. But now, to a certain degree 
or apparently, a foreign personality with a foreign 
law arises in him, against the awakening personality 
of his inner man. [The condition is not in itself as 
yet, more hopefiiL The progress is still toward 
wretchedness, despite or even because of the better 
desire.—R.] 

Disclosure of the inward rent in man in general; 
the dissension between the true personality and the 
falsepersonality with its false law (vers. 21, 22). 

Ver. 21. I find then the law [ivgtaxm 
apa t or *o/*o*]. The difficulty of foe passage 
has led Chrysostom to call it dacupis tigiptlror, and 
Riiekert to give up its explanation. 

Explanations: a. The Mosaic law is meant; or* 
for because . “ I find, then, the law for me, so far 

as I am willing to do good, because evil is present 
with me.” That is, the law is designed for me, be¬ 
cause I have the will to do good, but evil, Ac. (Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsvestia, Theophy- 
lact, Bengel, Ac.; Meyer,* and even Ulfilas. See 
Tholuck’s Note, p. 872: Invenio nunc legem, volenti 
mihi bonum facere, nam mi hi adest malum). We 
may say, in favor of this, that it certainly describes 
also foe origin of the law; that contradiction has 
made foe law necessary. 

Still, this exposition is thoroughly untenable. 

1. Since the beginning—that is, from ver. 7— 

* [Meyer (4th ed.) holds that the article requires us te 
understand the Mosaio law, hut his view of the construe 
turn is as follows: th* law is joined with the participle, the 
infinitive is the infinitive of design, and the last clause in¬ 
troduced by ftrt is the object of J Jtnd: “I find, them, 
while my will is directed to the law In order to do good, 
that evil ia present with me.*' As be well adds: “ What 
deep misery! " But this seems forced, and ia only an at¬ 
tempt to preserve consistently his dictum, that to* idpsf 
must mean the Mosaio law. See, however, bis full grant 
matioal justification.—B.1 
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the speaker has known that the law Is appointed for 
him. 

2. Here the question is no more concerning the 
law for the sinner, but the relation of the sinner to 
the law; the explanation is thus totally against the 
connection. 

8. The explanation, now I have discovered the law 
to be a law for me, would be strange. 

4. The law is previously for him also, whose 
willingness to do what is good has not yet devel¬ 
oped, while the legal stage for the condition here de¬ 
scribed soon terminates. Hoftnann’s modification 
does not help the matter: That to do evil is ever 
present with me, shows me that the law is good to 
me, who am willing to do it. He has already said 
this more plainly in ver. 12. But, strictly, it is not 
yet decided here that the law is also good to him. 
Another view of the Mosaic law: I find, then, for 
me, who un willing to do the law, the good (namely, 
the law), tna; evil is present before me (Homberg, 
Knapp, Klee, Olshausen,* Fritzsche, Ac.). Unim¬ 
portant repetition of the foregoing. Likewise the 
note Tv t 6 xakov must not be separated. 

h. 44 The law denotes here a general rule, a ne¬ 
cessity.” I find, then, for me, who am willing to do 
good—the law—that evil is present with me (Luther, 
Besa, Calvin, and many others; De Wette and Phi¬ 
lippi [Stuart, Hodge] £ Thus the sense would be 
the same as in the expression, It tqoq vo,uo<; iv rolq 
ftiltac. Meyer remarks, on the other hand, that, 
according to the whole context, vofcoq can be noth¬ 
ing else than the Mosaic law. Another law appears 
fust in ver. 28. Also, the or* ipoi to xaxov 
naqdxtcrac could not be described as voftoq ; it 
is something empirical — a phenomenon. But why, 
then, can the Apostle call even the motions in the 
members a law ? Why can he call the old man, who 
is nevertheless not a man, a man ? 

Accepting this view in general, we may ask 
whether the sense is: I find in me, or, for me, will¬ 
ing to do good—the law, Ac.—as formerly; or, I 
find the law, that, when I would do good, Ac. (Gro- 
tius, Liinborch, Winer).f This construction is de¬ 
cidedly preferable, because it suits the expression 
as well as the sense. For here the one law resolves 
itself even into a group of laws. The law of God 
now becomes to the Apostle the law of his mind; 
the foreign law in his members becomes in its effect 
the law of sin. But this antagonism of law to law 
is so fearfully strong, that it appears to the Apostle 
himself as in itself a law of moral contradiction; 
and tills a terribly strong contradiction, for, just 
when he would do what is good, and high, and great 
(for example, protect the Old Testament theocracy}, 
evil is present to him (persecution of the Christians). 
Therefore the one law is resolved into two. 

[This view involves a slight trajection of ot*, 
and then the dative is not governed by tvqioxo), 
but an anacolutnon is accepted, which causes the 
repetition of iaoi. Though, in general, the view 
|§ the same as that of Luther and Calvin, yet this law 
w thus distinguished as neither the law of the mind 
nor tin law in the members, but the contradiction 

# rOMumsen (2d ed., p. 28d) rejects this view as harsh; 
Mt what hia precise opinion is, is not very obvious.—R.) 

t ("Winer (7th ed.) fevom the other view (that of Lu¬ 
ther a while Tnolnck (5th ed.), Philippi (id ed.), and appa¬ 
rently Olshausen (2d ed.), adopt this, which is that of the 
B. Y. Our English and American commentaries oombat 
man^ authoCT| who have already given the opposed 


of the two. Vers. 22, 28, taking up, as they d*\ the 
two sides of this contrariety, favor our view also. 
It may be added: (1.) The presence of tbe article 
does not decide that the Mosaic law is meant; for 
the article occurs in ver. 28, where it is certainly not 
meant (2.) The article has a sufficiently dene on 
strative force (this law) without xourov being insert 
ed. (8.} Tbe phrase, law of Ood (ver. 22), seems, by 
its definiteness, to point to another sense here. Ou* 
English version, therefore, presents the best sens* 

—iy 

Ver. 22. For .1 delight in the law of God 

[avvnSofia* yaq roi vonot xov &*ov. The 
ydq introduces the two verses'as an antithetical ex- 
planation of ver. 20. The aw in owqdoftcu is as 
in avXXvjzavpivoq, Mark iii. 5, after the analogy of 
aitvocSd hoc = apud animum (Tholuck). No thought 
of delighting with, as Meyer holds. It is undoubt¬ 
edly stronger than ver. 16 (against Stuart). 

It belongs to the sphere of feeling. See further be¬ 
low.—R.] Tholuck : 44 The two contending forces 
in the one personality (ver. 17) are locally divided, 
one being in the inward man, the other in the out¬ 
ward members; the will is taken captive in the way 
from the inward to the outward man—that is, to the 
executing organs.” But the powers named here 
assume a concrete form. The moral judgment, in 
vers. 16 and 16, the moral will, or the 1 , in vers. 
17 and 18, and the moral inwardness, in vers. 19 
and 20, have now become the inner man, who de¬ 
lights in the law of God. But just now sin in the 
members comes in, with tbe power of a strange law, 
so that a chasm pervades his whole being, in which 
even he, who at the beginning of the process was a 
slave, is now, in consequence of his helpless resist¬ 
ance, become a military captive of sin. 

[After the inward man, xaxd tov Sgm 
av& q <071 ov.] The toot dv&^wnoq is not so much 
the roix; or to votqov (Theod. and Gaunad.) itself, 
as the man choosing in the rot*; hie standpoint , bis 
principle (which is not really gained until the con 
elusion of ver. 26). It is also so far the inner man 
as that he withdraws almost desperately from the 
outwork of his external life. Lyra explains similar, 
ly to the Greek writers: In homine duplex pars, 
ratio et sensualitas , qua aliter nominanlur caro et 
spiritus , homo interior et exterior. This reminds us 
of the Platonic use of language: In Plato and Plo¬ 
tinus we find the termini , 6 (foot a 6 iv 
tov <*., 6 aXtj&fjq a. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
understands by the 6 f<ro> dvd-g., after the anal¬ 
ogy of 6 xacvoq dv&q., 6 xqvnxoq xrjq xctqd. & 
(1 Peter iii. 4), rather the inward I of the man than 
a single attribute—tbe inward man, who permits him- 
self to he controlled by his conscience, the man of 
conscience. But this does not remove the difficulty. 
For the question is not, that the real and true man 
is created for God; for this holds good of flesh and 
blood, ontologically considered. But it may be 
asked, What actual standpoint does the Apostle here 
denote ? According to his antithesis, H is this: he 
distinguishes liis inward nature, as the true 
from the antagonism and conflict of the law in his 
members. It is in this self-oomprehension that hs 
now has his delight in the law, which is more than 
the gvhvhh* of ver. 16. Meyer also sees In ths 
avvriSofia*, the law designated as also rejoicing 
with him; on which, see Tboluek, p. 867. Luther^ 
Galvin, and others, have thought the new-born man 
here described. The standpoint here denoted is Iras 
as a point of transition, yet the dualists have eno 
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aeonsly Attempted to establish it as theory and fun* 
dament&l law. 

[The strong expression, avvifdofiat> seems to 
indicate that the inward man is toe new man y under 
toe influence of the Spirit (see Philippi, Hodge, Al¬ 
ford in loco)y but this view is beset with difficulties 
also. Why is this influence purposely kept in the 
background? Alford answers: To set the conflict 
in the strongest light. But that is not like Paul, 
who can hardly refrain from his references to grace 
in Christ. As a matter of fact, the conflict under 
the law produces a divided state, where something in 
the man does not only consent to the law, but, in 
aroused feeling, delights in the law. Such a state 
may be the result of gratia preeveniens, or may 
always result in deliverance; but its present effect, 
as here described, is only u captivity,” helplessness. 
An abnormal condition in the case of the Christian, 
though his delight , even in this introspective quasi- 
legal condition, is more pronounced. This inward , 
man y independently of gracious influences, leads only j 
to misery. Notice, too, that when, as here, an ap¬ 
parent reference to the Christian occurs, it is imme¬ 
diately followed by language that seems totally inap¬ 
plicable to him. This confirms the view that this 
distinction is not prominent.—R.] 

Ver.‘23. But I see another law [pXinoi 6 s 
it* gov vopor. Paul here represents himself as 
a looker-on upon his own personality (Meyer). A i 
adversative or disjunctive.—R.1 His seeing indi¬ 
cates his surpriat. Gal. i. 6 and 7 serves to explain 
how the it tftov is here distinguished from the 
aX/.or. As there the ttfpov tvay. is not a true 
gospel, so this i'rtQoq voftoq is not a true vo/ioq. 
How could the one real law of God be in perpetual 
conflict with the other ? [As indicated above (ver. 
21), this is not the law there found, but that law is 
the rule of contradiction between the two here re¬ 
ferred to.—R.] 

In my members [iv tolq ftiXtoi pov. 
This is to be joiued with yd//ov, rather than with 
the participle dvr tartar. —R]. Namely, operative 
in my members. Fritzsche construes thus: Which 
opposes in my members. Incorrectly : For the con¬ 
flict is not decided in the members. The <ra&5, 
which, being spiritually disordered, has become toe 
basis of toe desires, has its essence in its dismem¬ 
berment, in the division of its members; therefore 
the false law is operative in the members.* 

[Waning against the law of my mind, 
ctma to at tvo ft**ov tj> voftw to ? voo ? 
ftov. Toe form vooq belongs to later Greek 
(Meyer). See Winer, p. 61.—R.J Earlier, this law 
was master, and the lyo> servant; now, after the 
iy*> has become distinct from the sinful aaql as the 
inner man of himself, sin carries on a formal war by 
Wj members, but with the force of a law which it 
describes as the law of nature, or one similar to it. 
Simultaneously with the fact that the combatant has 
recognised the Mosaic law Again as the expression 
of his inward steadiness, and has made it toe v6t*oq 
of his *©r«c, of his personal consciousness, sin has 
Timed the semblance of a law of nature dominant 
in the members. 

[And bringing me Into captivity to the law 
Of sin which is in my members. See Textual 

• [Philippi holds that “members” here has a meaning 
teftveen the physiological and ethical. Hodge makes it 
= m my flesh ; but the phrase seems purposely chosen to 
Indicate toe locality where ihe opposing law is most evident, 
father than its precise seat.—R. ] 

IB 


24 \ 


Note \ The participle aixpaXwriZovra (latei 
Greek: to take by the spear in war, to take prisoner) 
is very strong.—R.] Sin, in this semblance, opposes 
the inward man, and conquers him; the I finds 
itself toe captive of another law, which now auda* 
ciously appears as the law of sin; that is, sin will 
now assert itself as an insurmountable fatality.— 
Meyer will not accept the genitive voftoq tov vooq 
as subjective, but load. He would distinguish it fur. 
ther from the voftoq tov &*ov (against Usteri, Kolb 
ner, Ac.), without observing that “ toe law of God ” 
has reproduced itself in “the law of the mind.” 
[The difference is thus expressed by Bengel: die • 
tamen mentis meee lege divina deleetalce. There 
seems to be two pairs of laws here, each pair closely 
related: The law of God, with its answering law in 
the mind (taken locally); the law in the membeas, 
subservient and causing subserviency to the law of 
sin. The parallelism is not strict, for toe conflict is 
evoked by the law of God, and ends in the law of 
sin. It is nnlikely that this is a peculiarly Christian 
state.—R.] 

The yore denotes the thinking and moral con. 
sciousness, which constitutes the essence of person¬ 
ality. [Meyer: 44 toe reason in its practical activ¬ 
ity.” Olshausen, and others, find here the organ of 
the un fallen spirit; the Augustinian interpreters, toe 
organ of the renewed man, the spiritual nature; all 
agree that it answers to the inward man (ver. 22). 
If that means renewed nature, we would expect here 
some expression of the Spirit’s influence. The 
choice of another word, as well as of another phrase 
than “ the law of God ” here, where it would seem 
so appropriate were toe reference to a Christian, 
confirms the view held throughout in our exegesis. 

Meyer says further: The inward man is not 
brought into captivity, for he, considered in and of 
himself, always remains in the service of God’s law 
(ver. 26); but the apparent man Is. Then the war¬ 
fare would be carried on by the apparent man ! It 
is indeed correct, that in toi voftw tqq dftaq- 
tiaq the dative is not instrumental (according to 
Chrysostom, and others), but is dot. commodi .* 

On the different distinctions between the law in 
the members and the law of sin, see Meyer, p. 286 
(Kollner: Demands of the desires, and toe desires 
themselves). We distinguish between the first ap¬ 
pearance and the final manifestation: The law in 
the members passes itself off for, or appears to the 
sinner first as, the law of nature; therefore it brings 
him into captivity, and appears to him finally as toe 
law of sin—the law of anomy, of unnaturalnesa 
Pareus* understanding of the ftiXij as toe pars non* 
dum rcgtnUa, coincides with the reference to the 
new-born man. When Calovius and Socinius held 
that the faeulta es interiores are included, they inti 
mated that not the piXt} of itself, but only in con¬ 
nection with spiritual dispositions, could form tow 
semblance of another and wicked law. 


Tomn PiBAflUPB (vuts. 24, 25). 

The Transition from the Law to the Gospel. 

It is a characteristic of the interpretation of this 
passage, that some have made vers. 24 and 26 pares 

* [If Jr be accepted In the text, then this would not ha 
instrumental, but describe the department m wbteh the 
taking captive has place (AlfrrdV —R.1 
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thetical down to jjfiOv ; Grotius and Flatt, Ter. 20 
to ini&v. Tholuck: 44 As, in the case of the morally 
fickle, such an experience, daily renewed, calls forth 
the renunciatory exclamation to virtue, * Thou art 
too hard for me; take away my crown, and let me 
•in, ’ so, from the morally earnest warrior, is there 
called forth the cry of distress for deliverance and 
the power of victory.” He adds to this: 44 Knight 
Michaelis rives this cry of distress a very moderate 
sound: 4 It is the lamentation of a distressed Jew 
which Paul answers thus: I thank God that I do not 
have to lament so.’ ”—But the deeply moral warrior, 
who has once arrived at this degree, does not readily 
turn back. De Wette says, veiy pertinently: 44 From 
what has occurred, there now follows the need of de¬ 
liverance, which has been satisfied by the grace of 
God.” 

Yer 24. O wretched titan [TaXainvgoq 
lye* av&potno^]. TaXainuQoq, strictly, ex- 
hausted by hard labor (rXr { vou frSgoq, callum pati). 
Similar to the expressions in Matt. xi. 28. [The 
nominative is the nominative of exclamation (Phi¬ 
lippi, Meyer). The word occurs only here and Rev. 
in. 17 (of the Laodicean church); there joined with 
iXtnvoq, to which it is almost equivalent in popular 
usage. The corresponding verb occurs in James 
iv. 9, and the noun, Rom. iil 16; James v. 1. From 
these passages it would seem that here the promi¬ 
nent idea is of helplessness and misery; the cry for 
help from without follows. Bengel is certainly in¬ 
correct : 44 me mwarum, gui homo eim / ”—R.J It 
Is the desperate cry for personal righteousness, and 
also of the completed repentance now about to be 
transformed into faith—but a faith which the law 
cannot give. Repentance asks, faith responds. 
IReiche’s explanation: The cry of Jewish humanity 
tor help, to which a delivered one responds in chap, 
vtii. 1. With this view, the passage from f«’/a£*<rra> 
to Tjftonr is said to be a gloss.) 

Who shall deliver me [tk fit (jvotrai. 
Simple future. Not = would that I were delivered. 
Galvin thinks it expresses no doubt, but only the ab¬ 
sence of the deliverance at the time. Yet Olshau- 
sen seems nearer right in making it imply: who 
can, with a reference to a personal deliverer.—R.] 
*Pvoficu , Septuagint for bxj, 3*tin'n, Ac. It re¬ 
fers both to the fundamental deliverance (as in the 

{ >reeent passage), and to the continued and final de- 
iverance; Matt. vi. 13. [Comp. Col i. 18, where 
the reference is to a definite act of deliverance.—R.] 
From this body of death ? HE* to? <ro>/ta¬ 
ros to? Saratov rovror;]. Explanations: 
Connection of the rovrov with ordtft aroq. 

1. The vnioersitas vitiorvm (Ambrose, Calvin); 
more velut corpus quasi res per se subsistens (Pisca- 
tor, Crell). As the Rabbinical t)tft corpus mortis 
pro ipsa marts (Socinius, SchOttgen). Wolf: mor^ 
tifera peccata massa. Flatt: The system of sensu¬ 
ous affections, which is the cause of death. Tholuck 
observes, against these explanations: But the read¬ 
er will suppose that o£/ta is meant in no other 
sense than as cribfia dfiagriaq, to &rtjrbr aetfia; 
chap. vi. 12. We have already remarked, however, 
that these two ideas are radically different. The ex¬ 
planation before us needs, however, a more exact 
proof. 

2. The same connection of the rovrov with 
oAfiaroq* The sense: Mortal body. a. Longing 
for death (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Koppe, 
and others), according to Meyer. Tholuck, on the 


other hand, thus sets him right: They have not ia 
tended, on the negative side, the wish for detivei 
ance from the body of death, but, on the positive 
side, the wish for the glorificatijn and clothing-upou 
of the body. b. Olshausen: the spirit would nkf 
to make the mortal body living, Ac. 

8. Death as a monster personified with a body, 
which threatens to swallow up the lyta (Reiche). 

Connection of the to?too with &ardrov. 

From the body of this death. (Vulgate, 
Ulfilas, Luther, Fritzsche, De Wette, Tholuck, Mey¬ 
er.) [So E. V., Hodge, Alford , Jowett.] a. doe m 
to q is the same as vitiositas (Calvin, and others) 
b. 44 He means here that death is the misery and 
labor endured in conflict with sin ” (Luther); c. De 
Wette: Who will deliver me from the body of this 
death? that is, from the body which, in consequence 
of sin dwelling or reigning in it, is subject to death 
and misery. Reference to 2 Cor. v. Fritzsche simi¬ 
larly. d. Meyer gives as much as two explanations: 
Who will deliver me, so that then I shall be no more 
dependent upon the body, 44 which serves as the seat 
for so ignominious a death ? ” Or, in other words: 
44 Who will deliver me from dependence upon the 
law of sin to moral freedom, so that then my body 
will no more serve as the seat of so ignominious a 
death ? ” If we understand the body to be a real 
body, with all these contortions, we do not find our 
way out of the external desire of death. 

Of the expositors under 1, Krehl approaches 
nearest to our view. The 44 body ” is the organism 
of sin. [The most natural construction is: the body 
of this death. The stress, then, lies on the word 
44 death.” The oontext forbids a reference to physi¬ 
cal death and future glorification, which would be 
far-fetched. Death seems to mean: the whole con¬ 
dition of helplessness, guilt, and misery just de¬ 
scribed, which is, in effect, spiritual death. How, 
then, shall 44 body ” be understood ? Rejecting the 
allusion to the custom of chaining a living man to a 
corpse, but two views remain: 

(a.) The literal sense, the body as the seat of 
this death; against this is the fact that this gives the 
word an ethical sense, which is unpauline. In its 
favor is the preceding phrase: 44 the law of sin in 
my members.” If it be adopted, we must limit the 
meaning thus: 44 the body whose subjection to the 
law of sin brings about this state of misery ” (Al¬ 
ford) ; but this is really a desire for death. 

(6.) We prefer the figurative sense (with Calvin, 
Hodge, and others); 44 this death ” has an organism, 
whicn is not only like a body in its organism, but in 
its close clinging to me; 44 from this death (thus 
represented) who shall deliver me ? ” The genitive 
is then possessive; the unity of the thought is pro- 
served, and many difficulties avoided. This figura¬ 
tive sense of <rw/*a is certainly more Pauline than 
the ethical one (comp. Excursus above, and vi. 6; 
viil 10).—R.] 

We here group the single elements of the idea 
of a pseudo-plasmatic human image, which sin has 
set up as a power that has become inherent in human 
nature: 

1. The old man, who is not a real man; ohap. 
vL 6, and elsewhere. 

2. The vois* rrjs oagxoq, which k not n w* 
vok; Col. il 18. 

8. The qtgonjfia rfjq aaguoq, which is not a red 
vgortjfia ; chap. viii. 6. 

4. The avfia rtjq otpagrmq, which is not a ml 
oifia ; chap, vi, 6. 
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5. The eSfta rov &ardrov, which is not a real 
#5pa; the present passage. 

5. The ropoq iv tok ftkXtas, which is not a real 
re/ioc; chap. vii. 28. 

7. The fiiXtjy which are not real piXn ; CoL iii. 5. 

8. The <ra^|, which is something else than the 
external <rof £; Rom. viii. 8. 

9. The &%*aro<h which is something else than 
physical death • Rom. Till 6.* 

Tholack: On the exclamation of ver. 24: “ The 
exclamation does not appear to us explicable merelj 
fit m transition to earlier occurrences, but only be- 
•cause the continuously felt reaction of the old man 
has, so to speak, set off the preceding description.** 
[Alford thinks, with De Wette, that the cry is uttered 
in full consciousness of the deliverance which 
Christ has effected, and as leading to the expression 
of thanks which follows.** A turning-point is 
reached, whatever be the reference, and no view is 
correct which does not admit that Paul here ex¬ 
presses what be /sets, as well as what he has felt 

—y 

Ver. 25. Thanks to God [/dp*? rp 
•r, I thank God, ft*/ap»<rra) See 

Textual Nate This reading corresponds to the 
previous exclamation much better than <v/ap»<rr£ 
does. Those who continue the reference to the un- 
regenerate to the conclusion, get into difficulty with 
this second exclamation. Hence the adoption of a 
parenthesis (RGckert, Fritzsche), or of a conditional 
construction (Erasmus, Sender). If that had not 
taken place, I would have been snatched asunder, 
with the spirit to serve the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin. Meyer observes: “ Far what 
he thanks God, is not mentioned.*’ But the far 
what is plainly enough indicated by the context, as 
Meyer himself subsequently brings out. It is also 
indicated by his thanking God through Jesus 
Christ. 

So then I myself with the mind [dp a oir 
a i’to? Irw fikr vof]. In the consideration 
of this difficult passage there are two questions: 
1. Is what is here said connected with the previous 
than k sgiving, or with ver. 24? 2. What, accord¬ 

ingly, is the meaning of avroc iyetf 

1. Some think that die thanksgiving does not 
come at all into consideration; the words are con¬ 
nected with ver. 24 (Ruckert, Fritzsche! This 
makes the passage only a final opinion on tne miser¬ 
able condition under the law, a declaration of the 
consummated dissension in which man is situated 
under the law. Others (De Wette, Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers), on the contrary, very properly take the thanks¬ 
giving also into consideration, although both De 
Wette and Meyer find in the passage only a recapitu¬ 
lation of what has been said from vers. 14-24, 
which, according to Meyer, should follow from the 
immediately preceding tvyagunw. But the Apos¬ 
tle’s language does not declare the dissension pre¬ 
viously described, but the alternative now finally es¬ 
tablished. By accepting the probable breviloquence, 
and supplying the words which are at hand, we are 
relieved even here of the apparent obscurity. We 
tad pkr rot (dovXtvwr) dovXtv o»; the 


against them k something, which is the ideal man, to be 
made real ihrough the grace of Obrist, then his remarks 


art significant. That the true explanation of this passage 
Is o be sought in a discovery of modern scion oe, anticipated 
SrPaal wtimrobibU Comn. Dndr Not* it —r * 


Apostle has even omitted the SevXtiH* from the c jj 
di traps a proof that both can be mentally sup¬ 
plied. Thus: If I serve in the ro vq, then I serve 
in the law of God; but if I serve (or, I would serve) 
in the flesh y then I serve the law of ein. Either , or) 
This is favored, first of all, by the avtoq irw. 
A recapitulation of the foregoing cannot be united 
with this view. For in ver. 20 we read: rvri Sk 
ot'x6r» iy s, Ac. (comp. ver. 20). The following la 
the inference from the previous verses: that now 
there is a definite distinction between standing in the 
voi* (that is, in the principle of the voi*) and stand¬ 
ing in the flesh (that is, in the principle of the 
flesh); but that, through Christ, he has gained the 
power to stand in the principle of the vof*. From 
this there arises the following thesis: I, the same 
many can have a double standpoint. If I live with 
the vo?*, I serve the law of God in truth; but if I 
live in the flesh, even in the form of the service of 
the law, I serve the (false) law of sin. In other 
words, the life in the voi* is the life in Christ, the 
life in the Spirit, and, like love, the fulfilment of the 
law (see chap. xiii. 8). It follows, therefore, on the 
one hand, that there is nothing condemnatory in the 
man of this standpoint. But there also follows the 
conclusion that they must live decidedly in harmony 
with their principle. But if they live purely in the 
vo.*, the body, as a principle, must be dead—that 
is, rendered merely indifferent as a principle, and 
have nothing to say, on account of the sinMness in¬ 
herent in it (see chap. viii. 10). But this applies 
only to the present tody, which is burdened with 
the propensity to sin. It is not to be trusted; it k 
devoid of pure harmony with the law of the Spirit, 
and therefore the Christian must keep it, as a bond- 
servant, under discipline and oversight. But this 
order is also temporary, so far as mortal bodies shall 
again be made alive by the Spirit of the risen Christ. 
As now the resurrection itself belongs to the future 
and the one period, so also does the completion of 
the purity of the body, its removal to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, belong to the same 
ftiture. But as the germ of the resurrection-tody 
has already been made alive and increased in the be¬ 
liever in this life, so is it also the case with religious 
and moral purity in his tody. In every conflict of 
the tody with the law of the Spirit this alone should 
be decided; yet not carnally, in legal mortifications, 
but spiritually, in a dynamical reckoning of ourselves 
to be dead (see chap. vi. 1 ff). That is, in a power¬ 
ful departure beyond the rrpc&K of the tody with 
the works of the Spirit (see chap, viii 18). 

2. Different explanations of the avtoq lyw. 
(1.) I myself Paul The Apostle’s description of 
himself as an example for others (Cassian, Parens, 
Umbreit); (2.) Ego idem. The dissension in one 
and the same man made prominent (Erasmus, Gal¬ 
vin, and others); (8.) Hie ego. Reference to what 
he had earlier said of himself (Fritzsche, De Wette); 
(4). I alone ; that is, so far as I am without the me¬ 
diation of Christ (Meyer, Baur, Hofmann); (5.) 
What he had heretofore described as the experience 
of mankind, he now describes as his own (KOUner).* 

Olshansen’s explanation is the nearest approach 


• [The explanation of Jowett is altogether untenable: 
u I in my true self serve the law of God; the remainder at 
the sentence may be regarded as an afterthought.” The 
presence of /sir totally overthrows this. Jowett seeepti 
it in his text, too, without even taking advantage of Iti 
omission in K. F^ to give a aaanriny pr opriety to hie toim 
^rotation 1— H. 
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to correctness: 44 He thanks the Author of the work 
of redemption, God the Father, through Christ, 
whom he can now call his Lord from the heart. 
With this experience there now appears a totally 
changed condition in the inward life of the man, 
whose nature the Apostle describes in what follows, 
until its perfect completion, even the completion of 
the mortal body” (chap. viii. 11). He further holds, 
that the Divine law was reflected in the von?; and 
in the inward man there arose the wish, yea, even 
the joy, to be able to observe it; but the principal 
thing was wanting—the xaTtqydZta&a *. 41 But by 

experiencing the redeeming power of Christ, by 
which the voTs is strengthened, man finds himself 
able, at least by the highest and noblest power of 
his nature, to serve the Divine law.” Yet the tra^S 
still remains subject to the law of sin. Therefore 
the conflict in the regenerate still continues, but yet 
it is generally victorious in the strength of Christ. 
Here Olshausen is led, to a certain extent, away from 
the Apostle's train of thought. As the Christian 
Bhould die on the supposition of his being dead with 
Christ, so should he live on the supposition of his 
resurrection with Christ, aud therefore he should 
fight on the supposition of victory (see 1 John v. 4). 
“ This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” If the watchword for the sanctification 
of the Christian gains its point, to fight for victory , 
it is nevertheless in conformity with the gospel 
standpoint that this takes place on the supposition 
of figfding from victory , or in conformity with the 
principle, tlvcu iv Xquttw. But Olshausen, not 
without reason, regards ver. 26 as the beginning of 
the section commencing with the first of chap. viii.; 
it constitutes, at least, the transition to it. 

Serve the law of God [Jot'Ati’w vo^ty 
d-toc}. It is when man has become free from the 
law in its external form, that he truly serves the law 
of God in its real import (see chap. iii. 81; xiii. 8). 
(Reiche: the vouq is the ideal Jew; the flesh, as it 
were, is the empirical Jew.) Yet we may remark, 
that the aoroq lyd expresses the fact, that the time 
for decision is now come. A vacillation between the 
better and the false lyo't could take place under the 
law, but, after acquaintance with Christ, the real 
and complete iyo't will live either in the voi\, or in 
the flesh ; will either serve God, or sin. But exter¬ 
nal legality, placed over against Christ, is now also 
a life in the flesh (see chap. vi. 14; Gal. v. 8 ff.; 
Col. ii. 18). 

[Note on the final sentence of ver. 26. The in¬ 
terpretation is beset with difficulties. 

1. Taking ay a ovr as summing up the whole 
preceding section, and referring it to the regenerate, 
the service with the mind is of course the result of 
the new spiritual life, and, with the flesh, the result 
of indwelling sin. But why such a statement as 
this between the thanksgiving and the triumphant 
utterances of chap. viii. ? It looks like taking this 
discord as the normal condition of the Christian 
life. If 1 myself be taken, with Meyer, and others, 
as opposed to “ in Christ Jesus,” then Forbes* ex¬ 
planation is satisfactory: “I in myself, notwith¬ 
standing whatever progress in righteousness the 
Spirit of Christ may have wrought in me, or will 
work in this life, am still most imperfect; with my 
mind indeed I serve the law of God, but with my 
flesh the law of sin; and, tried by the law, could 
not be justified, but would come under condemna¬ 
tion, if viewed in myself , and not in Christ Jesu «.” 
But this view of / mysuf is somewhat forced, as De 


Wette, who formerly adopted it, confesses. On ioi> 
trinal grounds, this interpretation is open to thfl 
same objections as those which refer the section to 
the unregenerate. 

2. We may, with Lange, accept a future refer* 
ence, in consequence of the turning-point being 
reached in the thanksgiving. But this requires os 
to supply a great deal, and to force the alternative 
meaning on piv, di. It also confuses; for 
and trail, fclready used in contrast, on this view pro* 
sent a new distinction; and yet that new distinction 
is immediately afterwards repeatedly set forth by the 
term8, spirit, flesh. The only escape from this con¬ 
fusion is the assumption that, all along, the rot*; was 
really in the interest of spiritual life, and now, being 
delivered, it acts out its impulses. This, for obvious 
reasons, we reject. 

8. We may take So then, as summing up the 
preceding (as is done by the Augustinian exposi¬ 
tors), 1 myself as the same man —t. c., I, the mas 
there described, under the law, with my mind, Ac 
It is not necessary to suppose a parenthesis; but, 
having depicted the experience up to, and inclusive 
of, the deliverance, be gathers up in meaning words 
the whole conflict, to contrast with it the normal 
state of the Christian; chap. viii. To this it will, 
of course, be objected, that “ with iny mind I serve 
the law of God ” is too strong an expression to be 
referred to the man of the law; but it is precisely 
this service to the law that is the aim of the awak¬ 
ened conscience, the better desire, and it is pre¬ 
cisely this he finds he cannot do, because the flesh is 
the ruling power by which he is brought into cap¬ 
tivity, in every case where the mere service of law, 
even of the law of God, is all that is sought for. 
Should he seem to reach this aim, and be “ touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless” 
(Phil. iii. 6), yet the service of the mind is not, by 
any means, the service of the Spirit. And, more¬ 
over, we must expect to find here, even after the 
thanksgiving, a quasi-confession of defeat as the 
point of connection with, 44 There fe now, therefore, 
no condemnation,” &c. Were the reference pre¬ 
viously solely to the Christian, this would seem un¬ 
necessary. There are difficulties attending this view, 
it must be granted, but they are not so numerous as 
those I find in the others. The whole passage seema, 
by its alternations, its choice of words, as well as its 
position in the Epistle, to point to an experience 
which is produced by the holy, just, and good law 
of God, rather than the gospel of Jesus Christ; so 
that even the outburst of Christian gratitude is fol¬ 
lowed by a final recurrence to the conflict, which is, 
indeed, cver-recurring, so long as we seek holiness 
through the law rather than through Christ. See 
Doctr. Note \ —R.] 


DOCTRINAL AMD ETHICAL. 

1. See the above Summary; also the iVsffota 
nary Remarks . 

[Paul here enters into a very remarkable psycho¬ 
logical analysis of the working of the law, in ordet 
to show that it, although holy and good in itself, 
cannot effect the sanctification of man, on account 
of the power of indwelling sin, which can be over 
oome only through redeeming grace. He gives a 
chapter out of hiB own experience, especially out of 
the transition period from the law to the gospel. In 
this experience, however, is reflected, to a curtail 
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txtent, the history of the religious development of 
humanity as a whole. What is here so vividly indi¬ 
vidualised, repeats itself also in the experience of 
every earnest Christian. The law, instead of slay¬ 
ing sin, first brings it to a full manifestation (vers. 
7-13); in the internal contest it is proven power¬ 
less ; it but leads to the painful confession of help¬ 
lessness (vers. 14-24); no other hope remains, save 
the graoe of Jesus Christ (ver. 25). 

Those expositors who follow tne later Augustin- 
' Ian new, refer vers. 14-25 to the regenerate, because 
they are unwilling to ascribe to the natural man 
even this powerless longing ‘ after higher and better 
things.* On the other hand, those who refer them 
to the unregenerate , urge this reason, that the regen¬ 
erate man is not so powerless, so captive to sin, as 
the person here described, but has overcome the 
dominion of sin, as the Apostle clearly indicates 
both in chaps, vi. and vii. The correct interpreta¬ 
tion lies between these two. Paul describes his 
state, not when sunk in sin, but when awakened to 
earnest struggles against sin under the scourge of 
the law, under preparation for a state of graoe—♦. e., 
in the period of transition from the law to the gos¬ 
pel, in the JudaicoAegalistic state of awakening . 

Thus much, however, must be conceded to the 
Augustinian view, that this contest is repeated in 
modified form in the regenerate. So long as they 
are in the flesh, the old life of Adam rules beside 
the new life in Christ. Temptations from the world, 
assaults of Satan, disturb; not unfrequently sin 
overcomes, and the believer, feeling deeply and 
painfully his own helplessness, turns in penitence to 
Christ’s grace, to be the victor at last It must be 
remembered, too, that there are many legal, de¬ 
spondent, melancholy Christians, who never pass out 
of the contest here described into the triumph of 
grace, the full freedom, the peace with God and as¬ 
surance of salvation. The temperament and physi¬ 
cal condition have a great influence in many such 
cases, but the main reason is, that such Christians 
depend too much upon themselves, and do not look 
sufficiently to the cross of Christ.—P. S.] 

2. According to the above, the passage treats 
throughout neither of the unregenerate nor the re¬ 
generate, nor partially of the former and of the 
hitter; but it describes the process, the living tran¬ 
sition, of a man from the unregenerate to the regen¬ 
erate state, who inwardly, and therefore properly, 
understands the law, and regards the commandment, 
Thou ehaU not covet, as the root of all command¬ 
ments. The question is not concerning a permanent 
condition, but a movement and a crisis; therefore 
first in the preterite, then in the present tense. The 
cooperation of the promise as well as the hope in 
this process of death which leads to life, is indeed 
assumed, but not described with it, because, to the 
combatant of the law, every thing, even the prom¬ 
ise, the gospel-element itself, is transformed first of 
all into law ; while, reversely, the finally triumphant 
fahh, and then even the law (according to Origen), 
ire transformed into pure gospel. 

3. We must not overlook the fact that the Apos¬ 
tle here describes a gradation, whose stages are 
drought out prominently in the explanations—a gra¬ 
dation which apparently leads backward to despair 
and the tense of death, but, at the same time, truly 

* lHet.ce the Arminian controversy really began upon 
fhe exegesis of this passage. It cannot be doubted that 
this controversy has fed to extreme views in both directions 
respe cti ng the meaning of this chapter.—R.1 


VH. 7-25. 24h 


upward to the true life. It is the way of godly sou 
row to salvation; according to Luther, the descent 
of self-knowledge into hell, which is the preliminary 
condition to ascension to heaven with Christ. 44 Alas, 
what am I, my Redeemer ? I find my state of soul 
daily worse.” The full appearance of the leprosy od 
the surface of the body is the symptom of its healing. 

[ i( Paul means to show how utterly unavailing 
are all efforts to get rid of sin by mere nature, Vow 
ever much intensified by views of law and the act 
ings of conscience, until the power of sin is broken 
by faith in the Source of spiritual life. No convie 
tions of the excellence of the law, no acknowledg. 
ment of its purity and rightful obligation, no assent 
or consent to it as good , no approbation of it in the 
real ego , no preference for it nor temporary delight 
in it as commending itself to the judgment, and no 
strivings after obedience to its precept nor fear ol 
its penalty admitted to be just, will avail against the 
law of sin and death, till it is superseded by another 
law of spiritual life derived from Christ by faith.” 

-R.] 

4. The law effects not only the knowledge, but 
also the revelation of sin—its full dev> lopment and 
manifestation, but not its genesis. It accelerates its 
process to judgment, in order to make the sinner 
susceptible and Mly in need ofj deliverance. 
Thus it corresponds with the trials and appointments 
of God’s government, which also impel man more 
and more to the development of his inward stand¬ 
point. The only difference is, that the law, as a 
spiritual effect, impels to the ideal saving judgment 
(“ for if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged ”), while the guidance of man by trials and 
temptations results principally in real condemnatory 
judgments . But here, too, God’s law and ordina¬ 
tion agree. To the elect, the ray of the law be¬ 
comes a flash of lightning which prostrates them 
before the throne of grace; to harder natures, the 
flash of lightning which destroys their earthly glory 
must first become, in many forms, an illuminating 
beam. It is a fundamental thought of the Apostle, 
that the agaQria, which has unmasked itself in the 
nature of man, is compelled by the law to reveal 
itself in human life as 7 ra(jdpctotQ —as deadly tm- 
naturalncss. Thus the law drives the serpent from 
its concealment. 

5. On the different definitions of the idea of the 
unregenerate and the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 
344. From Rom. viii. it is plain that the vlo&toia 
is the result of the original new birth, which is thus 
decided by justification. This new birth must be 
distinguished prospectively from the broader and 
final new birth in the resurrection (Matt. xix. 28), and 
retrospectively from the spiritual production of man 
by the word of God as the seed of the new birth, 
which begins with the strong and penetrating call of 
man by law and gospel (1 Peter i. 23). It must 
be distinguished laterally from its sacramental sym¬ 
bolization and sealing, which is, at the same time, its 
normal foundation, as the ideal and social new birth, 
as in the apostolical sphere it coincided identically 
with it, and it accords with it in normal ecclesiastical 
relations, but, amid ecclesiastical corruptions, can 
also go to ruin with it. 

6. A description of three stages of the vita sano 
torum, in Bucer, see Tholuck, p. 337. See also the 
views on the practical effects of the twofold exposi¬ 
tion of this passage, as applying to the regenerate 
and the unregenerate, in the note, p. 338. Also, % 
farther treatment of this question, Tholuck, p. 841 ff 
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H)r. Hodge rightly reprobates the saying of Dr. 
A. Clarke (quoted approvingly by Tholuck in the 
note referred to by Lange): “ This opinion has most 
pitifully and shamefully not only lowered the stand¬ 
ard of Christianity, but destroyed its influence and 
disgraced its character.” The danger from an ex¬ 
clusive reference to the unregenerate, is discourage¬ 
ment to weak believers; but that from the other 
reference is not false security in sin, so much as a 
tendency tc keep the Christian under the scourge of 
the law. It does encourage a morbid, unrelieved 
state of conscience, and legal efforts after sanctifica¬ 
tion. (Comp, the latter part of Doctr. Note To 
t**fer it to a movement possible both before anil after 
conversion, a state with reference to the law, encour¬ 
age* unbelievers to go to Christ, and routes believers 
to go to Him, since the existence of the conflict 
showB that the schoolmaster is nearer than the de¬ 
livering Master. Here Delitzsch is excellent: “Every 
Christian is compelled to confirm what the Apostle 
here says, from his own personal experience. And 
well for him if he can also confirm the fact that 
God’s law, and therefore God’s will, is his delight— 
that he desires the good, and hates the evil; and, 
indeed, in such a way that the sin to which, against 
his will, he is hurried away, is foreign to his inmost 
nature. But woe to him, if, from his own personal 
experience, be could confirm only this, and not also 
the fact that the spirit of the new life, having its 
source in Christ Jesus, has freed him from the urgen¬ 
cy of sin and the condition of death, whioh were not 
abrogated through the law, but only brought to 
light; so that his will, which, although powerless, 
was by the law inclined toward what is good, is now 
actually capable of good, and opposed to the death 
still working in him, as a predominating, overmas¬ 
tering power of life, to be finally triumphant In 
glory.”—R.] 

7. The prohibition, (4 Thou shalt not covet” 
(ver. 7), is known to be of very great weight in 
dividing the Ten Commandments. If it be divided 
into two commandments, the objects of the lust 
(coveting) are the principal thing. But the Apostle 
views it as a prohibition of wicked lust itself^ and 
thereby it becomes a complete commandment, which 
extends, in sense, even through all the command¬ 
ments. (Comp. Tholuck, p 850.) On the shallow 
constructions of the doctrine of the sinfulness of 
wicked lust, by the Rabbins, see the same, p. 851. 
In a similar way, a regard for a life of feeling re¬ 
cedes to an ever-increasing distance in the dogmatics 
of the Middle Agee, in consequence of the stress 
laid on the merit of good works. 

8. On ver. 8. Different variations of the niti- 
mur in vetitum among the classical writers (see Tho¬ 
luck, p. 858, note: Prov. lx. 17). The law produces 
reflection on the forbidden object, curiosity, doubt, 
distrust of the lawgiver, imaginations, lusts, suscep¬ 
tibility of the seed of temptation, and of seduction, 
and, finally, the production of rebellion—the 7 Ta^d- 
Saatg, The history of childhood, of Israel, and the 
Antinomianism of the early Christian period (Nitzsch, 
Die Gesammtcrseheinung de i Antinomismus ); the 
history of Antinomianism in the time of the Refor¬ 
mation (the Mfinster Anabaptists, the Genevan Lib¬ 
ertines, Ac.); and the whole history of Divine and 
human legislation furnishes proof of the Apostle’s 
proposition (Balaamites, Nicolaitans). Nevertheless, 
the law is holy, just, and good (see the Bxeg. 
Notes); its design and operation are saving. Bto- 
caiMO Christ was the law of God personified. He has 


experienced in Himself the full Divine revel*'ion of 
the opposition of sinful humanity to the law; Ht 
was proscribed as if He had been eda personified 
But with this complete revelation of the power of 
sin, grace attained its still more powerful revela 
tion. 

9. On the reference of ver. 9 to the age of child 
hood, see Tholuck, p. 856, and the above Exeg. 
Note t. 

10. On ver. 18. On the different meanings of 
the commandment, M This do, and thou shalt live,” 
see the Exeg. Notes, This do, and thou shalt Use t 
means: 1. Living in the outward blessing of exter 
nal obedience; 2. Dying in order to list; 8. FirW 
really living after this death. 

11. The law is holy in its principle (the will of 
God); just in its method (establishing and adminis¬ 
tering justice); good in its design (promoting life 
itself by the ideal death in sell-knowledge). The 
sinner had to be delivered from death by death— 
objectively by the death of Christ, suhjectively by 
the reception of the death of Christ in his own life 
—by his spiritual dying. Calovius: Sancta dicitur 
lex rations causes efficient it et materialis: quia a des 
ianetisakno est et circa objecta sancta occupatur ; 
justa est formaliter: quia jvstitim divines cbiftxe- 
VMT/ta. nostra regula est; bona est rations Jmis, 
quia bona temporalia et cstema promittU. The last 
definition is tne weakest Of justa, Tholuck uses 
these words: “more correctly, since it produces 
‘ righteousness.’ ” 

12. On the manner In which sin misoonstrues the 
law, in order to make it minister to its own ends, 
and also on the gradual development of self-knowl¬ 
edge, see the Exeg. Notes, 

18. Unless we have a definite idea of the fries 
forms in organic life, we cannot gain the Apostle’s 
complete view, which we have sketched in the Exeg. 
Notes. Either the individual figures in question are 
volatilized into hyperbolical metaphors, or people 
have fallen into dualistio and Maniohssan notions, 
which have been made to underlie the Apostle’s 
thoughts, now in order to appeal to him, now to 
govern him. See “ Sydenham,” by Jahn, Eisenach, 
1840, p. 56: As diseases in the vegetable world are 
known to ahow themselves in inferior and parasitical 
organisms (fungi, mosses, mistletoes, Ac.), so does 
disease in man show a lower, half-independent vital 
process and inferior organism, secreted like a germ 
and parasite in the original life. Similar expressions 
by Paracelsus, on the inferior organisms undermining 
the healthy life.—Comp. Schuh’s Pathologic km 
Therapie aer Pseudoplasmen, Vienna, 1854.—False 
organic forms pervert the functions and material 
substance of natural life into noxious shapes and 
poisons. The false spiritual form—sin—perverts 
the true life of man into a luxuriant growth of false 
spiritual images of this life. 


HOMmenoAL and praotioai*. 

Acquaintance with sin is effected by the law, so 
far, 1 . as the law, as a prohibition, provokes fin; 
2. but also that the consciousness of sin be complete 
(vers. 7-12).—What does siu take from and give is 
man t 1. It takes life from him; 2. It gives him 
death (vers. 7-12).—The abuse of what is holy, 
1. is indeed horrible, but yet, 2. what is holy is not 
itself destructive (vers. 7-12).—-The destruction of 
the state of innocence: 1 Apparently produced by 
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the Divine prohibition ; 2. Actually produced by Christ (ver. 7V — If believers sin, and it occurs 
human sin (vere. 7-121—How the best teacher can against their will, they do not lose the favor of God 
become a tempter against his will, when he, 1. ex- (ver. 17).— Cramer : Innate wicked lust a fountain 
empts from a well-meant prohibition; 2. but when of all sins, and it is also against God’s law; w< 
this very prohibition awakens the desire for trans- should not allow ourselves to lust at all (ver. 7).— 
gresaion (vers. 7-121—We should not prohibit chil- There are two characteristics of true Christians, so 
dren from too mucn.—The best thing we have is long as they are in the world: they give themselves 
corrupted by sin (ver. 101—The fearful deception trouble about their wretchedness, but they rejoice 
of sin (ver. 11).—The holiness of the Divine law. and take comfort because of the deliverance (re- 
It is shown to us when we, 1. look at the lawgiver; demption) that has taken place through Jesus Christ 
2. carefully prove the principal statements of the (ver. 25).— Nova Bibl. Tiib .; There is nothing so 
commandments; 3. have in mind the design for good that it cannot become evil by abuse. In this 
which it was given (ver. 12).—Whence does it oome way the blessed gospel becomes to many a savor of 
that what is good is made death unto me ? 1. The death unto death (ver. 10).— Spener : Our nature is 
fault does not lie in the law. whioh is spiritual; but, so sinftU that we do not take as much pleasure in 
2. in me, who am carnal (properly, “ flesh-like ”), any thing as in what is forbidden (ver. 8).—It is a 
sold under sin (vers. 13, 14).—Proof of how sin, most eminent attainment, and one necessary for a 
aiming at the ruin of man, prepares itB own over- right understanding of the law and sin, that we 
throw (ver. 13).—What is, “ to be sold under sin ? ” properly understand the spiritual character of the 

1. Not to know what we do—blindness of self- law (ver. 14).—Those can profit by this Pauline ex¬ 

knowledge ; 2. Not to do what we will, but to do ample (ver. 25) who strive with all earnestness to do 
what we hate—perversion of our own spontaneity what is good; but those who do not strive with all 
(vers. 14, 15).—Even in bis sin. man must testify to earnestness to do what is good, but still sin frequent 
the goodness of the law (ver. 16).—In the flesh there ly with the will, cannot employ the language of 
dweUeth no good thing (ver. 16).—To will and to Paul, for they are not in harmony with his example, 
perform! 1. How near the willing of what is good —In short, if one will have a pattern, let him take 
u to us; 2. But how far from us Is the performance this: No one must lay claim to any comfort in this 
of it (vers. 18,1911—The deep sorrow expressed in chapter whose counterpart is found in chaps, vi or 
the confession, “ tor to will is present with me, but viii.; but these three chapters must harmonize, 
how to perform,” Ac.; because we then say as much Ben gel : We have here a figure from military 

as: 1. 1 wish the good very much; but, 2. I am life: The soul is the king, the members are the sub¬ 
just as much devoid of the power to do it (ver. 18k jects, and sin is the enemy whom the king has ad- 
—The surprising discovery of man on the way to his mitted. The king is now punished by the msurrec- 
oonversion (ver. 21).—The double law in man: tion of his subjects, who rise in rebellion with the 
L The true law in the mind; 2. The false law in enemy.— Gerlach : The law is spiritual, means: it 
the members (vers. 22-25).—The divided state of is an emanation from God, who is a Spirit (John iv. 
the human heart: 1. Caused by sin (vers. 18-20); 24); that is, omnipotent, personal, and holy love. 

2. Manifesting itself in the conflict of the two laws It is, farther, spiritual in its import—that is, divine 

S rera. 22, 23, 25); 8. Galling forth the longing for and holy. It pertains to the inmost being of man, 
ellverance (ver. 24).—The thanksgiving of the which it would folly conform to God.—There stands 
Apostle for the peace of deliverance (ver. 25; comp, in opposition to it the carnal sense of man; that is, 
chap. i. 25). his desire, which is directed, by virtue of sin, to ihe 

Luther : To do does not mean here to perform world, finiteness, and sensuousnees, and makes him 
the work, but to feel the excitement of the lusts, who is sundered from his Creator a servant of the 
But to perform, is to live without lust, totally pure; creature (ver. 14).—An Apostle glowing with love, 
this does not take place in this life (vers. 18, 19).— like Paul, humbles himself, and trembles and groans 
He here calls death the misery and pains endured in under the law of sin; and shall we, who are like ice 
the conflict with sin (as Exod. x. 17). Pharaoh in comparison with him, foolishly expose ourselves, 
says: “That he may take away from me this death and boast of whatever can awaken Inst in us? (ver. 
only ” (this was the locusts). 14.)—The incapacity of man to do good, is an inca- 

Starke: The natural man is like the earth since parity of the will; this, and not an incapacity of 
the curse has been pronounced upon it. The earth spiritual disposition, has necessitated it; it is there- 
has the seeds of all kinds of weeds in it; and fore a weakness, which is continually attended by 
although they seem, in Winter, to lie perfectly dead the sense of guilt (ver. 18).—The exclamation of 
in the earth, yet, by the warm rain in the Spring, the Apostle is the cry for help of all humanity, 
they will again germinate and grow (ver. 8).—Sin is whieh, in despair of aU help through and of itself, 
a real highway robber; it associates in a friendly looks for aid from without The law leads to this 
way with us, and strives to lead us off from the right desire, but it cannot deliver from the wretchedness 
road, but afterwards kills us (ver. Ilk—When sin (ver. 24).—He who sighs most deeply over the 
has beoome suddenly powerful, do not aespond; God bondage in the body of this death, stands nearest to 
does not wish the death of the sinner. Flee in peni- deliverance (ve r. 24). 

tence to Christ, and you shall be holy (ver. 13k— Lisoo: What Paul here makes dear in itself is 
Believers do many good works, but not all that they a truth of universal human experience—namely, that 
should; and what they do, is far from being as per- there are two successive states (the third is described 
feet as it should be (ver. 18).—Believing Christians in chap, viii.): one (ver. 9k where Bin slumbers is 
lament more over the weaknesses still cleaving to us, because we are not fully conscious of the mors] 
them, than over temporal torments, chains, and law; the other (vers. 14-24), where, having a dear 
bonds (ver. 20). knowledge of the law, but yet without the grace of 

Osiahder : The law is a beautiful mirror, which redemption, we become acquainted with the pro 
shows us our sins, in order that, when we perceive found corruption of our heart, which is oppored to 
•nob great evil, we may get counsel and help from the law :f God, and feel wretched in this condition 
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—The conflict described in vers. 14-20 occurs, be¬ 
fore the new birth, ia the heart of a man awakened 
by the law; yet. in the life of the regenerate per¬ 
son, similar conflicts and phenomena arise, in which, 
however, he is ever triumphant.—-The Apostle was 
far from holding the erroneous view, that sin dwells 
only in man's body, and not also in his soul (ver. 

24) .—I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord t 
Through Him, He has delivered me in and from all 
this wretchedness (ver. 25).— Heubner : The best 
thing can be made an injury to the wicked will (ver. 

12) .—Every thing becomes impure in the impure 
heart. Corruptio optimt eet generatio peetimi (ver. 

13) .—Description of the evil propensity (vers. 14- 

25) .—It is the best people who confess, that strong 
sensuous impulses in them are sinful (ver. 14).— 
The inward contradiction of man with himself 
The conflict between knowing, willing, and doing 
(ver. 15).—Even the immoral man reels that it 
would have been better if he had kept the law 
(ver. 16). 

Bksser : The twofold way in which sin becomes 
exceeding sinful bv the commandment: 1. Its wick¬ 
ed, ungodly nature, plays a prominent part in the 
transgression of the plain commandment; 2. The 
sentence of death which transgression effects, drives 
sin into the conscience of man, so that he feels and 
perceives it to be a horror and abomination before 
God (ver. 13).—The conflict between spirit and flesh 
in believers (vers. 14-25).— u Believers know and 
feel," says Luther ( Works, viii., 2747), “that no 
good thing dwells in their flesh, so that they may 
become more humble, and let their peacock-tail fall; 
that is, do not depend on their own righteousness 
and good works,” Ac. (ver. 18). 

Lange : The way of the law from sin to grace: 
]. Apparently, ever darker and deeper toward death; 
2. Really, always nearer to light and life.—The sad 
revelation of sin a preliminary condition of the joy 
—bringing revelation of salvation.—The develop¬ 
ment of self-knowledge under the law: 1. dear 
view which reason has of the authority of the law; 
2. Earnest wrestling of the will; 3. Outburst of 
deeply-affected feeling (oh, wretched man that I 
am).-How the proverb, “ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,” is most gloriously verified in the con¬ 
version of man.—The struggle between sin and the 
law: 1. The deception which sin practises with the 
law ; 2. The unmasking effected by the law through 
the apparent charm of sin.—iiow the law becomes 
always more inward to the candid person, until he 
has perceived it as his spiritual 1, his consciousness, 
his reason.—The fearful, false power of evil: 1. It 
assumes all the features of personal life; 2. In 
order to exhaust and destroy personal life in all 
Its features.—The cry for deliverance occurs in dose 
proximity with thanksgiving and praise to God.— 
On ver. 25: Either, or t 

[Jbrbmy Taylor (condensed from sermon on the 
Vkm&m'* Oonqmet over the Body of Bin, Rom. vii. 


19): The evil natures, principles, and manners ot 
the world are the causes of our imperfect willingi 
and weaker actings in the things of God. Let no 
man please himself with perpetual pious converse 
tion or ineffective desires of serving God; he that 
does not practise, as well as talk, and do what he 
desires and ought to do, confesses himself to sin 
greatly against his conscience; and it is a prodigious 
folly to think that he is a good man, because, though 
he does sin, it was yet against his mind to do so. 
Every good man can watch always; running from 
temptation is a part of our watchfulness; every 
good employment is a second and great part of it 
and laying in provisions of reason and religion be¬ 
forehand is a third part of it; and the conversation 
of Christians is a fourth part of it.— Matt. Henry, 
on vers. 24, 25: When, under the sense of the re¬ 
maining power of sin and corruption, we shall see 
reason to bless God through Christ and for Christ. 
Through Christ's death, an end will be put to all 
our complaints, and we shall be wafted to an eter- 
| nity without sin or sigh.—It is a special remedy 
against fears and sorrows, to be much in praise.— 
Scott : A proper knowledge of the holy law of God 
is the two-edged sword which gives the death-wound 
to self-righteousness and to Antinomianism; for it 
is perfectly fit to be the rule of our duty, written 
in our hearts, and obeyed in our lives.— -Clark* : 
We never find that true repentance takes place 
where the moral law is not preacned and enforced. 
The law is the grand instrument, in the hands of a 
faithfol minister, to alarm and awaken sinners; and 
he may safely show that every sinner is under the 
law, and consequently under the curse, who has not 
fled for refuge to the hope held out by the gospel— 
Hodge : It is an evidence of an unrenewed heart to 
express or feel opposition to the law of God, as 
though it were too strict; or to be disposed to 
throw the blame of our want of conformity to the 
Divine will from ourselves upon the law, as unrea¬ 
sonable.—The Christian’s victory over sin cannot 
be achieved by the strength of his resolutions, nor 
by the plainness and force of moral motives, nor 
by any resources within himself He looks to Jesus 
Christ, and oonquers in His strength. The victory 
is not obtained by nature, but by grace.— Barnes : 
We have here: 1. A view of the sad and painful 
conflict between sin and God. They are opposed 
in all things; 2. We see the racing, withering 
effect of sin on the soul In all circumstances it 
tends to death and wo; 3. We see the feebleness 
of the law and of conscience to overcome this. The 
tendency of both is to produce conflict and wo; 
4. We see that the gospel only can overcome sin. 
To us It should be a subject of ever-increasing thank¬ 
fulness, that what could not be accomplished by the 
law, can be thus effected by the gospel; and that 
God has devised a plan that thus effects complete 
deliverance, and gives to the captive ia inn ever 
lasting triumph.—J. F. H.] 
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CHATTER m 1-17. 


Sixth Section .—Christian Ufa or lift in the Spirit of Christ at the new life according to the law of the 
Spirit, it a bletted life in the adoption of God; it free from condemnation and death; and leads 
to perfect blettednett in the glory of God The principle of the new life at the principle of the free¬ 
dom and glorification of the Christian, of believing humanity , and even of the creature ; chap. viii. 
Decisions: I. Life in the Spirit a life of opposition to the flesh ; and the Spirit at witness of adoption $ 
▼era. 1-17. II. The renewal of the body by the lift in the Spirit , and the Spirit at the seewnty ft r 
glorification; y ere. 18-89. 

L Life in the Spirit in opposition to the fleshy and the Spirit as the witness of adoption. 

Chatter VIII. 1-17. 

1 There is therefore now no condemnation to them which [those who] are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit [omit au after Christ 

2 Jesus]. 1 For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
8 [freed me] * from the law of sin and death. For what the law could not do, in 

that [because] it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh Uturauy, the flesh of sin], and for [or, on account of] sin, 

4 condemned sin in the flesh: That the righteousness [or, requirement] * of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who r?alk not after [according to] 4 the flesh, but 
after [according to] the Spirit, 

5 For they that [those who] are after [according to] the flesh do mind the 
things of the flesh ; but they that [those who] are after [according to] the Spirit, 

6 the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded [the mind of the flesh] * is 
death; but to be spiritually minded [the mind of the Spirit] is life and peaoe. 

7 Because the carnal mind [the mind of the flesh] is enmity against God: for it 
is not subject [doth not submit itself] 6 to the law of God, neither indeed can 

8 bejrt]. So then [And] T they that [those who] are in the flesh cannot please 

0 But ye are uot in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in jrou. Now if any man have [hath]* not the Spirit of Christ, he is 

10 none of his. And [But] if Christ be [w] in you, the body is dead because of 

11 sin; but the Spirit [spirit] is life because of righteousness. But [And] if the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus* from the dead dwell [dwelleth] in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall [will] 10 also quicken [quicken even] 
your mortal bodies by [on account of] 11 his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 

12 Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. 

13 For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through [by] ** the Spirit 

14 do mortify the deeds of the body, 1 * ye shall live. For as many as are led by 

15 the Spirit of God, they are the ["•»** the] 14 sons of God. For ye have not 
received [did not receive] 16 the spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have 
[om»i have] received the Spirit of adoption, whereby [fV <p, wherein] we cry, 

Itf Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with [or, to] 18 our spirit, that 
17 we are the [omit the] children of God: And if children, then [also] heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ; if so be that we sufler with Atm, that we 
may be also glorified toother [glorified with Atm]. IT 

TEXTUAL. 

1 v«r. 1.—{The oUuse, added in Bee.: ^ card aiptem wapurwroftnr, dAAd **rd evod/Mt, is now rejected by tike beet 
■cities m a glow from tot. 4. It is not found in K. B. 0. D.» F., most older Torsions ana fethers. The first half of dy Is 
ddei In ▲. D.* f some Torsions. «.» adds the whole. The M8. authority is sufficiently against It to warrant a deeded 
triaoHon. Forbes: “ The results of Parallelism coincide with the decisions of criticism, and with the authority cf the 
MtiXSa, in fleeting the words.** 

1. Ovtiv ipm. vvv Kariicpipa 

roit tv XjK<rT<p *Ii)<ro0. 

2. *0 yip v6pos row mvfMroc rije 

w Xpurrtf *Iij<roO qA*vtipmatv fie 
dwb tow vtpxnt rift dfiaprtoc xal row iarirsv. 

8. 1b yip iMraror tod v6pov. 

tv f native t fed aapid f, 

d tfbf tow favrov vibw wipifiae 

tv iftoui/tan aapttbe tpapriae «al wept ipmprim 
—rfajtwy row imaorlav tv rn aatm. 
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rhe lint and tenth lines ocrrespond; the paralleliems of aeoond and fourth, third and fifth, sixth and eighth, nvafi 
end ninth, are obvious, and the gain in interpretation is considerable. Fzitsaohe avails himself of it also. 

* Ter. 3.—(The weighty MSS., K. B. F. G., and some fethers, read n; bnt this might readily be repeated from the 
preceding syllable, -w. A. 0. D. K. L.. most versions, give *s, now generally adopted. There is slight authority fin 
tear. Freed me, is literal, and to be preferred to hath made me free, set me free. It refers to a definite past act (aoristl 

• Ver. 4.—[The B. V. uses righteousness, very indefinitely, to translate several words of kindred meaning. Here n 
is obviously incorrect, as iiKalm/ia means, literally, a righteous decree, ordinance, statute, act (see pp. 74, 184); and 
In this case refers to the summing up of all the requirements of the law. as fulfilled by Christ. Lange: Grreehtssiu, 
requirement, is not strictly exact, but is adopted by Alford, Amar. Bible Union. Version of five English tiorgy—i: 
righteous demand. Bee Eieg. Notes. 

9 Ver. 4.— [According to, is the phrase which now best e x p ress es the meaning of card, though after (German, 
nek) is literal. It is becoming unusual in this sense. 

9 Ver. 6.—[The E. V., with its usual fondness for hendiadys, has departed from a literal rendering in vers. 6 and 7, 
at the expense of both accuracy and force. 

9 Ver. 8 .— [Ii» not subject (E. V.), is correct, bnt the above emendation brings out tee middle force of itsrlr- 

T Ver. 8.—[So then, is a gloss, rather than a translation. It Is a difficult matter to reproduce all the delicate shades 
ef antithetical force expressed by tee frequently recurring 84. Borne alterations In the verses immediately snnciewdiiig 
have been made with this in view. 

4 Ver. tt.— (Hare is conditional, bnt hath is preferable, ae intimating more decidedly that the state of things really 
exists. For the same reason, dwelleth is preferable to dwell, in ver. IV 

9 Ver. 11.—(The better supported reading is Iqwo&v; tee artiole is inserted in some MSS., as also before 
Xptwrdr. There is also the usual number ox variations, so oommon when these words occur in tee text. 

19 Ver. 11.—( Will, to express the simple future in the third person. The E. V. seems to prefer skali in sooh pesos, 
and, indeed, some still defend it. The usage of the present time is undoubtedly against it. 

11 Ver. 11.—(Here two readings present themselves, supported by authorities of equal weight. The genitive: 8 t 8 
rod Irouovrrot adrod vrcti/isrof is found in Bee., K. A. 0., many versions and fathers, as is adopted by 
Laohmann, De Wette, KrehL The accusative: Ml vb tvoixodv adrod vrtOfia, is supported by B. D. B. r. 
K. I*, many cursives and fethers, by Grieshaoh, Sohols, Fritssche, Mill, Bengel, Tisohendorf (In later editions), Meyer 
(who cites Laohmann also in its flavor), Tholuok. Efiokert, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregellea Lange. It will be seen that a 
majority of critical editors adopt tho latter reading. The reeeor r which have determined this decision seem to be, that 
two suoh readings oould not nave existed without one being a premeditated oorruption. The question then arises. 
Which reading would best serve a polemic purpose, and hezuye be most likely to have been the c orru p te d one t That 
question is answered by the controversy between the Macedonians and Orthodox (latter part of the fourth century) 
respecting the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. The Macedonians charged the Orthodox with an alteration of the text 
into the genitive. The genitive can only mean, bg means qf His Spirit, fro ; while the accusative may include that 
Idea of agency in connection with the thought, on account qf His Spirit, fra It is plain that the Macedonians had 
less motive to alter tee text than tbe Orthodox. Alford thinks the variation dates bock of this co n troversy; and is not 
due to either of the then disputant parties; bnt the same reason would hold good at a previous point of theological 
discussion. Lange well remarks, teat, in any oase, “the raising act of God is distinguished fax this verse from the 
working of tee Spirit.” Hodge suns up the internal evidence in fevor of tbe oommon reading; bnt all hie remarks 
only prove that the other is a more unusual reading, and hence likely to have been altered. It is better to fellow 
the current of criticism, and adopt the accusative. 

19 Ver. 18.—[The simple dative w ret pars is best rendered, by the Spirit. Through should he re serve d ae a trans¬ 
lation of 8 UL 

19 Ver. 18.—(D. E. F. G., many fethers, have t>9 odptcot; but row amfiar os is supported by K. A. B. 0. K. L* 
and nearly all modern editors. The former was probably a correction, arising out of a misunderstanding of tee 

PM ^Ver. 14.— {Bee., X. L., have cun* viol food; K. A. 0. D., viol tev wwiB. F. G., vUl ilvtr #«o9. The 
last reading is adopted by Lachmwnn, Tisohendorf Mever, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles. It is supported by the ma¬ 
jority of the fathers, and the variations are more readily accounted for on the supposition that it is tee original read¬ 
ing ; « iotr, if onoepassed over, would be inserted at the beginning or end (Meyer). 

19 Ver. 18.—[The aorist 4 h&fiere refers to a definite past time; hence, did not receive, received. 

is Y 0 f t 18.—[See Bxeg. Notes. 

19 Ver. 17.—[ With him, is as proper here as in the preceding danse. Bee Bang. Notee.— R.) 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Fib8t Section.— The life in the Spirit • ae the new 
life , in oppoeition to the life in the fleeh (vers. 


Summary. — a. The vital principle of Christians, 
or the law of the Spirit as freedom from the antago¬ 
nistic law of sin (vers. 1-4). ft. The principle of 
carnal life in contradiction to the Spirit and to God 
(vers. 6-8). e. Application of what has been said 
to the fundamental standpoint of believers (vers. 
9-11). Their life in the Spirit excludes life in the 
carnal prindple. Their Christianity amounts to noth¬ 
ing, if the Spirit is wanting. If Christ is in the 
spirit, the body is nothing. But the body shall be 
-enowed at the resurrection by the Spirit, d. Tran- 
titijn from the ideal and fundamental standpoint to 
tee practical application. The conflict resulting 
from the victory, and the maxims of this oonfflot 
(vers. 12-16). No obligation to the flesh.—Spiritual 
life the means of destroying the surprises of invol- 
votary carnal motions.—Following the guidance of 

* fit teems doubtful whether Dr. Lange means the 
Holy Spirit here; bnt as he oertainly insists that the Holy 
•pint is the agent producing this life, it is better to indi¬ 
cate It by printing this word with a oapltal letter.—R.1 


the Spirit.—No fear of the power of the flesh 
Childlike recourse to the Father.—The sense of 
adoption strengthened by the Spirit of God. Ver. 
17: transition to the following section.* 

Meyer: chap. viii. Happy condition of man in 
Christ.—De Wette: Blessed results of newly-ani¬ 
mated morality. Tholuok: For thus tbe Christian, 
who has become freed from the law, has also become 
free from condemnation, and is subject to the guid¬ 
ance of the Spirit of adoption, by virtue of which 
he will become a joint-heir with Christ (vers. 1-17). 
The same: “ We are here at the climax of the Epis¬ 
tle, 4 at the heart and kernel of the whole Epistle; * 
as Spener says: Si ecripturam eaeram annstlo com. 
paremue, epietolam Pauli ad Romance gemrnam 
credo, cujue tummum fattigium in capite octavo «c- 
eurgit (Spener, Concilia TheoL LaL, iii. 696).** 
[Bengel: Rune venit ad liberationem et Ubertatem. 


-BJ 

Ver. 1. There is th er e fo re now no [Ovtit 


• [Alford thus heads the section: “Although tee flete 
is still subject to the law of sin, the Christian, serving not 
the flesh, but walking aooording to tee Spirit, shall net 
oome into condemnation, but tomary with Christ.” Hrift 
making the theme of tee Apostle “ the eecurlty of be¬ 
lievers,” gives the first verse s wide reference, both pre» 
ent and future, and considers the whole Chapter a aeries ef 
proofs of this Drouoaition.—R.1 
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iff a ova. The force of ovSio must not be over¬ 
looked— an absolute negation, with an undoubted 
reference to the completeness of the freedom from 
condemnation (Forbes).—R.] The &(>a is quite 

plain, if we have perceived the alternative in the 
preceding verse; If I am in the votv, 1 serve God. 
If we ignore this alternative, the meaning of the 
present passage must be doubtful. Tholuck: The 
older expositors do not generally furnish any proof 
of the connection of this a$a with the preceding 
chapter. Tet the following connection of it with 
chap, vii, 25, by Augustine, is, in the main, correct: 
14 To him, now, who, as a Christian, non ampltue 
consentit pravis desideriis , and is planted in Christ 
by baptism, th eprava dceideria can no more be con¬ 
demnation.” The Catholic expositors follow him. 
Bucer, Beza [Alford], and others, connect ver. 25 
with the thanksgiving; but this assumes that the 
second half of ver. 25 is an interruption* Calixtus, 
Bengel [Stuartl, and others, go back even to chap, 
vii. 6 ; others [Hodge, Haldane], to the whole argu¬ 
ment for justification by faith. Beyer: If I am left 
to myself to serve the law of God with my reason, 
but the law of sin with my flesh, then it follows 
that, sinoe Christ has interposed, there is no con¬ 
demnation, Ac.—[The question of connection is main¬ 
ly decided by the view of the preceding section. 
Those who refer it to the regenerate, connect this 
either with the whole preceding argument, or, with 
Philippi, with the preceding verse, in the sense: Al¬ 
though I am thus divided in service, still, being in 
Christ Jesus, there is now, therefore, Ac.; or with 
the thanksgiving. If Lange’s view of the alterna¬ 
tive be admitted, we must also accept his view of 
the connection. It seems to be an unwarranted 
breaking up of the ourrent of thought, to go back 
as for as chap. vii. 6 ; and to refer to the whole train 
of argument, seems out of keeping with the con¬ 
tinuous experimental character of the whole passage. 
It is best to connect, therefore, with the thanksgiv¬ 
ing.—R.1 —Nvvy the intervening state of faith, ex¬ 
pressed last in ver. 25. [ N v v is temporal , in dis¬ 
tinction from ovr (ver. 25), which is inferential . 
Hence the continuance of this state is implied.—R.] 
No condemnation [xarax^/ia Verdam- 
mungeurtheil , sentence of condemnation (Lange). 
Bee p. 184 (v. 16), where it is used in antithesis to 
It may be limited to the justifying act 
of God at the beginning of the Christian life, but, 
joined with ov&b, seems to have a wider reference 
here.—R.] Origen, Erasmus, Luther, and others, 
explain: nothing worthy of condemnation; but this 
is opposed by the tok. See also ver. 84. Comp, 
chap. v. 16. Koppe generalizes nulla poena [Al¬ 
ford : no penal consequence of sin, original and 
actual], which so for at least belongs to the affair 
that even the temporal punishment, as j unishmcnt, 
and as prelude to the final condemnation, is abol¬ 
ished in the case of Christians. And this is so, not 
only because their sins are forgiven (Pareus), but 
bemuse they are in Christ in consequence thereof 
[The question of the reference to justification 
or sanctification must affect the interpretation of 
condemnation, since ver. 2, beginning with yaf, 
seems to introduce a proof The position of the 
chapter in the Epistle, as well as a fair exegesis of 
foe verses, sustain the reference to sanctification. 
(Not to the entire exclusion of the other, any more 
than they are sundered in Christian experience.) 
We must, then, take no condemnation in a wide 
sense, either as deliveranoe both from sin and death 


(Forbes), or as having indeed a reference to the jus 
tifying act already past, but meaning, rather, the 
continuance in a state of justification, culminating 
in final acquittal and glory. The point of connec¬ 
tion with ver. 24 ( u death”), is the former refer* 
ence; with the succeeding proof the latter. This 
avoids sundering salvation into two distinct parts. 
The significant phrase which follows fevora this 
view. Still, the position of the verse warrants us in 
finding a very distinct reference to the act of par 
don, as preceding (and involving as a gracious con* 
sequence! the work of sanctification.—R.] 

[To those who are in Ohxlst Jesus, role 
iv Xffto tw ’J^oPl. This does not mean pre¬ 
cisely, to have the Spirit of Christ, or Christ in you 
(Meyer), but it denotes the permanent continuance 
in justification—a life whose effect is the life of 
Christ in us. [This deeply significant Panline phrase 
must never be weakened or limited. As to its be¬ 
ginnings. Augustine is excellent: Chrietus in homu 
ne, ubt ftdes m corde. As to its continuance, Bucer: 
A Christo pendere atone yns spiritus in omnibus 
apt But the best explanation is John xv. 1-7, and 
Eph. i. 28, Ac. Hodge says: in Him federally, 
vitally, by faith; but the vital union seems always 
prominent; especially is it so here.—R.] 

On the addition, see Textual Note . [Besides 
what is there remarked, the question of connection 
suggests, that the interpolation may have been occa¬ 
sioned by a desire to relieve the apparent difficulty 
in making ver. 2 prove the justification of the be¬ 
liever. To do this, the clause which makes promi¬ 
nent the Christian walk, so easily borrowed from 
ver. 4, was inserted.—R.J 

Ver. 2. For the law of the Spirit of life, 
Ac. [6 yaq vopos tov nrtvpaToq xrjs tei«c 
ir XffiOTw ’Jijoov]. Ver. 2 specifies the 
grouud * why Christians are free from condemna¬ 
tion. The principal question here is, whether h 
XpuTioi is to be referred to the following rjitv&i* 
(jo)Otv, or to the foregoing, and how far to the fore¬ 
going ? Meyer, in accordance with Theodoret, Eras¬ 
mus, RUckert (not 44 Tholuck ”), Olshausen, Philippi, 
and De Wette, has also connected the b Xqust^ 
with nitv&. But this distorts the thought, as if 
that Spirit of life could possibly deliver without 
Christ. Certainly b Xqurtfi refers not alone to 
the foregoing twij? (Luther, Beza, and others); and 
foif here is not the believer’s subjective life in 
Christ, but Christ’s original divine-human life itselfl 
We must also not go back to tov notv/t. rifc torijs 
alone (Flatt), but to the whole 6 riftoq tov notvp. 
t. t. (Calvin, Kdllner, Tholuck).f The folness of 
life in Christ is the Spirit (see John vi. 68); It k 
complete in itself, conscious, actual, and common! 
cates itself as a unity with the Holy Spirit. It if 
just for this reason, also, the glorification of the 
vo/toc, the personal righteousness; and as it has 
proved itself to be the completed vd/ioc, the ideal 
and dynamical principle of the Divine law in the 
obedience of Christ, so does it now prove itself to 
those who are in Christ; that is, justification be¬ 
comes in them the principle of sanctification. But 


# rDr. John Brown renders Wp, moreoverjOr would con¬ 
nect ft with the thanksgiving in ver. 25. He refers this 
verse to sanctification, and ver. 1 to justification; hence 
would avoid making the former the ground of the latter. 
-B.1 

t [The absence of the article Is not decisive against this 
oorneotion, though it favors more the connection with fek 
Still, the parallelism strongly supports that view wnku 
joins It with the verb.—R.] 
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because this life-giving law takes the place of the 
Mosaic law—which could not deliver, but was com¬ 
pleted by sin and death—there lies in the appropria¬ 
tion of this glorified law freedom from the law of 
sin and death.* 

Ths law of the Spirit is not identical with 
the vopoq too vooq (Kdllner, Schrdder), but still 
the latter is connected with the former. The vopoq 
of the vo vq is the ontological disposition which has 
attained its complete historical and concrete realisa¬ 
tion in the vopoq of the Spirit. Meyer observes, 
that the Christian institution of salvation is not 
meant, as vopoq nlaxtwq in chap. iii. 27. Tet it is 
surely identical, to a certain degree, with the vopoq 
via T n but not with the Christian institution of sal¬ 
vation. f 

Of the Spirit Meyer explains: of the Holy 
Spirit. And this is, indeed, substantially the fret; 
but the Holy Spirit is spoken of so far as He reveals 
himself concretely in the vital plenitude of Christ. 
Tholuck’s exposition is in the same direction: “ The 
Spirit of life is that by which the spiritual life is 
effected in believers.” The law of the Spirit is the 
impulse and guidance of the Spirit, under the recip¬ 
rocal action between the principle of faith and the 
administration of God's government in the occur¬ 
rences of life. 

Freed me [tjltv&iqoxrf v pt. The verb 
is aorist, referring to a past act, v&, the deliverance 
both from sin and from death, which took place at 
regeneration. Not completed, but begun when in 
Christ Jesus, and to be completed in Him.—R.] 
This expression constitutes an antithesis to the 
bringing me into captivity , just as the law of the 
Spirit of life is an antithesis to the law of sin 
and death [von vopov rrjq apaqxiaq xai 
too &avdrov.] t Because the false law of sin¬ 
ful propensity in the members is, according to chap, 
vii. 23, a law of sin, so is it also a law which tends 
to death, according to ver. 24. Although the Apos¬ 
tle designs to say that this freedom is followed by 
freedom from the Mosaic law (chap. vi. 14), it is 
nevertheless utterly wroug to understand, by the ex- 

E ression before us, the moral law (Wolf), or the 
losaic law (Parens, and others). How far has the 
believer been made free from this law ? Evidently, 
freedom from the dominion of sin (Greek and Ro¬ 
man Catholic expositors), effected by freedom from 
the penalty of sin (Protestant expositors), is meant. 
Tet the vopoq nvtvp. is not altogether identical 
with the vopoq nUrt. (Calovius). In the law of 
faith, the emphasis rests on the faith, but here on 
the vopoq ; there, the question is the principle of 


* [Law is here to be taken In the wide sense as ; 
norm, principle, rnling power (comp. iii. 27; vii 21-28).— 
P. S.j 

t [Dr. Hodge, following Witshis, takes the law of the 
spirit of life as = the gospel. His objections to the other 
news arise mainly from a too exclusive reference of ver. 1 
to the forensic idea of justification. It certainly oonfoses 
anew the meaning of the word law , to adopt this inter¬ 
pretation. Even should it mean gospel, it must mean the 
gospel in its life-giving aspect, as wrought by the Spirit; or 
Paul would not have chosen suoh termsi If in Christ 
Jesus be joined with freed, then the reference to the ob- 
tsotive ground of justification is implied in the statement 
•f our subjective poss es sion of it m Christ Jesus. (See 
Lange, above.) Agreeing with Calvin, in the main, we in¬ 
terpret : 44 The power of the life-givingSpirit delivered me 
m Christ Jesus (in virtue of union to Him the folflllor of 
the law and the deliverer from the law) from the law of 
tin and death.”—It 1 

t [Alford paraphrases: all daim of sin on him is at an 
and—lie is acquitted; but, as he admits, 44 we are on higher 
pro ind now.”—R.] 


justification, but here, the principle of 
The individualizing ps ceases here. 

Ver. 3. For what the law oonld not de 
[to yap advvaxov too vopov], The Mosaic 
taw was incapable of effecting this liberation; there¬ 
fore redemption took its place. On account of tfas 
connection of thought with the foregoing; the ex¬ 
planatory and appositional con elision, what to ike 
law was impossible, is made antecedent as apposition 
by Winer, it is defined as an accusative, governed 
by inoiijas (Winer, p. 217, 8 82. 7); by Ouhausen. 
as accusative absolute (“ as far as the possibility of 
the law was concerned”); [Hodge: in view of the 
impotency of the law.—R.]; and by Ruckert, Mey¬ 
er, Fritzsche, and De Wette, as an antecedent nomi¬ 
native. For analogous forms, see Meyer * and Tho- 
luck; particularly %tg>dXcuov di, Heb. viii. ] As 
nominative, the word acquires the character of a 
superscription, to be introduced with a colon; yet 
not as “ rhetorical emphasis,” but as making promi¬ 
nent the difference between law and gospel. Eras¬ 
mus and Luther supply an inofojat before q, not 
agreeably to the forms, yet certainly in harmony with 
the thought. The genitive vopov denotes the inca¬ 
pacity of the law to deliver from sin (Vater has re¬ 
ferred the vop. to the law of the Spirit; Schulthess, 
to the law of Divine and human love). 

In that it was weak. The iv £ cannot 
mean while here; Meyer translates, in so far as, 
which appears too limited. [Luther, Galvin, Tho- 
luck, De Wette, Philippi, Stuart Hodge, render 
because, which is demanded by the context—R.] 
The tjo&ivt * again takes up the idea of inca¬ 
pacity. 

Through the flesh [J»a rjjq <raoxoc]i 
Meyer: Through the guilt of the flesh. Beser: 
Through effect of the flesh. We must not forget 
the fact, that the division of the od(>$ has also made 
out of tiie law a division of the carnal letter. [The 
preposition dux with the genitive here marks the 
medium through which the law proved its weakness 
and inability, viz., the flesh (in its strict ethical 
sense). The law acted not on spiritual, but carnal 
men, and, through this medium, its inability to do 
what God did in sending His Son was proven.—R.1 

God sending his own Son. The Apostle de¬ 
scribes the redeeming act of God both in its perti¬ 
nent meaning and in its medium. The medium 
was: God sent His own Son (in antithesis to the 
sending of the law by angels; GaL iii. 12 ; Heb. ii. 
2); and He sent him in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
or, of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin.— He 
sent him . Declaration of preexistence. [Philippi 
rightly finds in this verse not only a declaration of 
the preexistence of Christ, but of His existence as 
Son; the description which follows having a sots* 
riological, rather than a christological reference. 
—R-J 

In the likeness of sinful flesh [1* 6 posse* 
ar» aafjxoq apaqriaq. Sinfm flesh is not 
altogether exact must mean the whole hx 


* [The simplest explanation ie that of Meyer and Fife 
lippi: 44 God condemned sin in the flesh—a thing which 
was impossible on the side of the law.** This takes it as 
nominative absolute, pawing judgment in advanoe on what 
God did, so aa to give prommanoe to the inability of ths 
law, as well as a reason why God did it On the grammatt 
cal olrjeotlons to taking it aa aoousattve absolute, see Meyer. 
*AIrfrarer maybe either aottvet = 4 Mwanfa, or naanv% 
= what was impossible. Thohxck urges the genitive is 
fevor of the former, while Meyer oontends that usage sop 
ports the latter.—It] 
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ml nature; the ethical force, however, l(e8 in the 
genitive, which defines it: tsAose attribute and 
character woe sin (Alford). The Orthodox fathers 
(comp. Theodoret, Theophylact, Tertullian) rightly 
nee this text “ Christ did not appear in the flesh 
of ton, which was the Ebionite view, nor in the like¬ 
ness of flesh, which was Docetic, but in the likeness 
of the flesh of sin, which is the Biblico-Pauline 
view” (Philippi).—R.1 As He became truly man, 
He appeared in the full likeness of sinfol flesh (Phil 
ii. 7), and yet not in equality with it Meyer: “ So 
that He appeared in an external form, which was 
similar to human nature, contaminated with sin. 
Christ did not appear iv ahqui apaot., but also 
not Docetically (contrary to Krehl).” See Tholuck’s 
citation of the views of the Docetse, and of the 
Mystics (for example, Valentine Weigel, who held 
that the external body of Christ came from the Vir¬ 
gin,* but His inward body from heaven), as well as 
the opposite views of Dippel, Hasenkamp, Menken, 
and Irving. M According to them, opouapa does 
not denote Wceneu , but equality . But although 
opotoc combines both meaningB, yet that of like¬ 
ness alone belongs to the substantives opoiatpa and 
Ufioiwaui ; besides, the other meaning is contradicted 
by the analogy of Scripture in Heb. iv. 15.” 

And on account of sin [xou ntqi apaq- 
riaq. The uai connects with the preceding. If 
this be forgotten, the interpretation may be too 
largely affected by the clause which follows.—R.] 
Tliis was the motive of His mission. But the con¬ 
nection by uai expresses a second condescension 
of God and His Son. The first was, that Christ 
appeared in the form of a sinner, of the servant of 
sin (see chap, vii.), of the <r<ip$ apaqricu;, of the 
false erdy; ; the second, that a mission on account 
of sin was undertaken by the Son of God himself (see 
Matt, xxi. 87). u Kai ntqi apaqr. has been 
connected with uatiuqvrf by the It&la (per cartiem), 
Tertullian (de res cam., c. 66), the Vulgate (de pec - 
cato\ Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Baldwin, and 
BengeL out the uai is against this;” Tholuck. 
The apaqtia in mol apaqr. itself has been vari¬ 
ously interpreted. Thomas Aquinas, of the passion 
of Christ on account of its likeness to sin; Her- 
neus, of death; Origen, Pelagius, Melanchthon, Cal- 
rin, Bucer, Baumgarten-Crusius, of the sin-offering f 
man; Theophylact, Maier, and others, the de¬ 
struction and removal of sin. Meyer: “ It is rather 
the whole relation in which the mission of Christ 
stood to human sin; ” but this is already indicated 
by the foregoing explanation (see 1 John iii. 5). 
The mission of Christ was related to sin; its aim on 
eveiy side was its abolition. But the immediate 
effect of His mission was, that God, by the inno¬ 
cence of Christ’s life in the flesh, distinguished and 
separated sin, as a foreign and damnable object, 
from the flesh. 

Condemned sin in the flosh [xaxluqtvtv 
tqv hpaqxlav iv xjj aaqui. The article Is 

* (Wordsworth finds in our phrase an argument against 
Iht dogma of the Immaculate Conception.—IL] 

t [This interpretation, adopted by Hodge and Stuart, is 
refected by every German oommentator of note, even by 
Pnflippi and Alford. The passages in the New Testament 
(Heb. z. 6, 8,18; xfli. 11; Gal. i. 4) which seem to favor it, 
all contain a distinct reference to sacrifices, independently 
of mpl hpmp. In Gal. M 4 (see in loco p. 18), the “gave 
himself •• introduces the same thought. The wider mean¬ 
ing, of oonne. Implies such an expiation: but H is not 
txought prominently forward in this expression. (Philippi: 
am otV aknde. tkhnend ru Wgtnd: to which Meyer unne- 
— warilv obferta, since his own view includes this.)—B.l 


used here with apaqxiav, the tin already re 
ferred to. This is a final argument against inter 
preting “sin” as = sin-offering, in the disuse above 
Whether “ in the flesh ” is to be joined with “ con 
demned,” or with “ sin,” is a matter open to dfecu* 
sion (see below).—R.] To the general idea of the 
mission of Christ: an account of rin, this declare 
tion is now added, as a specific ide^ to describe 
what His mission effected in relation to rin in thi 
fieeh . And we must criticise the different interpret 
tations accordingly. Since the Redeemer, or God 
through Him, performs a condemnatory deed, wt 
must especially avoid an incorrect generalization of 
the idea. Erasmus, De Dieu, and Eckermann, have 
very appropriately pointed out the thought, that He 
represented sin as damnable; yet we must empha> 
size rin in the fleeh, and add: He separated it from 
the flesh fundamentally in Christ, in order thereby 
to cast it out from the flesh in the life of believen. 
This is, therefore, the sense: Christ, by becoming 
man in the flesh (which appeared to be the source 
of sin), and yet having a sinless fleshly nature, so 
maintained this sinlessness, and even holiness of His 
flesh, through His whole life, that He could give His 
flesh to His followers as a seal of His favor and as 
the organ of His Spirit. By this means He made it 
manifest: 1. That sin does not belong to the flesh 
in itself, bat is inherent in it as a foreign, unnatural, 
condemnable, separable, alienable, and abstractly 
spiritual element; 2. That sin in the flesh is con¬ 
demned and rejected in its carnal appearance; 8. 
That sin in the flesh should be separated from the 
entire human nature by means of the Spirit proceed* 
ing from Christ 

Other explanations: 1. Allusions to the eradi¬ 
cation of the guilt of sin. This “ is the prevailing 
ecclesiastical view in Origen, Chrysostom, Ac. So, 
too, the Catholic expositors, with the exception of 
Justin; the Protestant, with the exception of Besa; 
even the Arminian and Socinian writers, and, in¬ 
deed, the most of the later ones—Usteri, Riickert, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Philippi,* and Schmid (Bibl. 
TheoQ ; ” Tholuck. For what has been and can be 
said in favor of this explanation, see, at length, in 
Tholuck, p. 892 ff. “ Tet the absence of the ainov 
from iv rtj aaqxi (comp., on the contrary, Eph. ii. 
5) is an obstacle ” We may add, that the context 
is also an obstacle. The question has been, chap, 
iii., concerning Christ as the propitiator. Here He 
is represented as a “ fountain of holiness.” 

2. Allusions to the removal of sinfulness. “ The 
procession of the delivering Spirit of life from Christ 
is only clearly proved by ver. 8, in case there is in 
this verse the thought that Christ has gained the 
victory over sin by His pure and holy personality in 
His own humanity, and that this sinless Spirit now 
passes over by faith to believers; ” Tholuck. The 
same writer adduces a number of the defenders of 
the obedientia activa ; especially Beza, of the Refor¬ 
mation period; the following later expositors seenr. 
also to belong here: Winzer, Stier, Neander, Meyet 
De Wette, and Hofinann.f—Tet Tholuck finally 
turns to the allusion of this passage to the guilt of 

* [See Philippi's view below. Hodge Is decided in hu 
preference for this Interpretation, regarding all others a* 
arbitrary, and contrary to the oontext.—R.] 

t [8o Alford, 8chaf£ Stuart makes this antithesis with 
ver. 1: “ There is now so mrixpus for Christians; hid 
there is a cardxptua of their carnal appetites and d« tires." 
This he justifies by finding here “a paranotnssisl use of 
words;" but this mode of interpretation is of doubtfa 
propriety.—R.1 
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tin, and thus we must understand by <rd£$ (p. 394) 
not the od^S of Christ, but u the sinful human na¬ 
ture, which, although only xa&* opoUipa, was also 
possessed by Christ (Philippi, De Wefcte).” The lat¬ 
ter does not belong here. But then there would also 
follow from this an atonement xa& y opoLwna. The 
Interpretation of the by inUrfecit (Grotius, 

Reiche, Ac.), does not suit the nature of Christ. 
Meyer properly observes, that the xaxixqirt has 
been chosen in reference to the xaxaxq^a in ver. 1. 
If we thus condemn ourselves, we shall not be con¬ 
demned ; and if that condemnatory process against 
uin in the flesh has passed from Christ upon us, the 
object of the future condemnation is removed. 

[Besides these views, Philippi advocates a pri¬ 
mary reference to the death of Christ, but includes 
the fact that thus sin is so ipto done away and extir¬ 
pated, so that those who are in Christ Jesus have 
both the pardon and the removal of sin, because of 
the indissoluble unity of both in Him.* This suits 
the wider meaning of no condemnation (ver. 1). All 
interpretations deviate from the strict meaning of 
the verb; the reference to punishment involves an 
added thought, not less than that to the extirpation 
of sin. Besides, the law could oondemn sin, and, to 
aoertain extent, punish it; but its great weakness 
was its inability to remove sin. It is perfectly gn^ 
tuitous to infer that the modern interpretation im¬ 
plies that we are justified on the ground of inherent 
goodness, since this assumes that ver. 1 refers only 
to declarative righteousness, and overlooks the fact 
tint the controlling thought is union to Christ. 
StiA, should any prefer to find here an allusion to 
Christ’s passion as a penal condemnation of sin, it 
murt be allowed as involved, though this must not 
then be used to force the same meaning on the next 
versi.—R.] 

[ fn the flesh . This is referred by many to the 
human nature of Christ. Were this the exclusive 
reference, we would probably find abxov. The ethi¬ 
cal sense must be adopted by those who join it with 
ft* ; but against this is the meaning of sin as a prin¬ 
ciple (Alford), and also the indifferent sense of oaql 
in the earlier part of the verse. It is better, then, 
to join it with the verb, and include in it human na¬ 
ture, our human nature, which Christ shared. + This 
seems to be Dr. Lange’s view, though he ados to it 
some remarks which seem to echo his pseudo-plas¬ 
matic interpretation of chap. vii. We paraphrase 
the whole verse: “ What could not be done by the 
law (was thus done), God sending His own Son in 
the likeness of that flesh, which was characterized 
by sin, and, on account of sin, condemned entirely 
(both as to punitive and polluting effects) in that flesh 
(which He shared with us) that sin.” Yet this is not 
an accomplished fact as respects our release from 
the power of sin; that is to he fulfilled, and this end 
(iVa) is set forth in the next verse.—R.1 

Plainly, this verse declares the condemnableness 
of the sinftil propensity. An expression of Irenseus 

* [8o Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Forbes, 
rhis view is, indeed, open to the charge of indeflniteness; 
out as the clause sets forth both what the law oould not do, 
and what God did do in sending Jesus Christ, there can he 
kittle objection to a wide meaning here, provided ver. 4 be 
applied definitely to the work of sanctification. Dr. Lange 
hnaself in the next paragraph reaches the same point.—R.] 

t [Wordsworth: “ Sin had tyrannised over us in our 
ikesh, as the seat of its empire : and by our flesh, as its in¬ 
strument and weapon. But God used our flesh as an in¬ 
strument for our deliverance, and for the condemnation of 
Bin, and far the establishment of his own empire in us.’* 
-R.1 


is important for the interpretation of this passage. 
condemnav t peccatum et jam quasi condemnation 
ejecit extra camem. The beautiful words of August 
tine denote the objective medium by which the sin¬ 
lessness of Christ becomes our liberation: Quomode 
liberavitf Nl,i quia reatum jcvcatorum omnium 
remissione diesolvit, <ta u\ quamvis adhuc manea f, 
tn peccatum non imputctur. Yet Beza property ob- 
serves: Neque nunc Apostolus agit de Christi morte^ 
et noetrorum peccatorum ezpiatione , sed de Christ* 
incarnations , et natures nostra corruptions per earn 
eublata. Only, as far as the transmission of sinless- 
ness from Christ to us is concerned, we must bear is 
mind cbap. vi. 1 ff. By virtue of the connection of 
Christ with us, He has redeemed us; by virtue of 
His connection with us in our guilty misery, He has 
atoned for us; and by virtue of the connection of 
His nature with our flesh, He has given His flesh to 
die, in order that, in His spiritual position toward 
us, Re might make us free from the flesh by the 
communion of His Spirit as spiritual man, and, with 
the flesh of His risen life, implant in us a sanctified 
nature for the future resurrection. 

Yer. 4. That the righteousness [or require* 
ment] of the law [IVa to xov 

roftov. "Ira, telic, introducing the purpose of 
the condemnation of sin in the flesh. Lange ren¬ 
ders dtuaia/iai Qerechtsein. On the word, see 
p. 184. Stuart: the precept of the law; Hodge: 
the demands of the law (and also, the sentence of 
justification); Alford (following Meyer): all the re¬ 
quirements of the law combined here as one. Per¬ 
haps it is more exact to paraphrase: that righteous 
act (viewing all the acts as a unit) which meets the 
requirements of the law. This is Lange’s view.—R.]. 
Meyer explains the dtxaitopa (“quite simply, as 
chap, t 82; ii. 26 ; comp, also chap. v. 16 ”) as the 
requirement of the law; that which the law stipu¬ 
lates. Yet we have seen above, that dtxai o^ia is 
that which satisfies and fulfils the law. The right¬ 
eousness of life shall proceed from the righteousness 
of faith. Or, as the former proceeds originally from 
the latter as freedom in Christ, so shall it also pro¬ 
ceed actually from it in more gradual fulfilment—in 
the holiness of our life. The surprise of the expos¬ 
itors at the explanation of Chrysostom and Theodo¬ 
re t, 6 oxon'oq xov vopov (see Tholuck, p. 396), is 
therefore without ground. Certainly that cannot 
mean, that the purpose of the law is to justify, but 
that it is its limit and end; see Rom. xiii. 10. Ex¬ 
planations : 

1. The imputatio of Christ’s righteousness. Cal¬ 
vin : The transference to us of the destruction of 
guilt which Christ effected (Bullinger, Beza, Calix- 
tus [Hodge], and others). Also the transference 
of Christ’s obedience to us (Benz, Aetius [Haldane, 
apparently]: therefore also the obedientia active). 
Kdllner, Fritzsche, and Philippi: The sententiaao - 
solutona is meant. Tholuck properly suggests, that 
the 7tXtjqoi>r and the Ir are against these interpre¬ 
tations. 

2. The principle of the righteousness of life im¬ 
parted to believers. This view seems to indicate • 
slight fear of the thought that Christians shall be 
holy in the form of believing spontaneity. Tholuck 
cites Meyer’s view: “in order that this fulfilment 
of the law become apparent in the whole conduct," 
and adds (in accordance with Olsbausenl “then 
Christians would be regarded as though toey were 
only the possessors jf a principle fulfilling thr 
law.” 
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8. The reel holiness of believers proceeding from 
flic principle of the righteousness of faith. [So 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Meyer, Alford, John Brown, and 
many others; among them some who refer the pre¬ 
vious verse to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ.—R.] 
The passive form (instead of nlijgdatopsr) is a safe¬ 
guard against a semi-Pelagian misconstruction. De 
Wette: in our inward activity of life. Reiche and 
Klee give special prominence therewith to the real 
Inwardness of the fulfilment of the law. 

[Might bo fulfilled in u s, nlngd&fi ir 
ijplr. The verb is passive. The fulfilment is 
wrought by God. In us; not by us, not on u# (some 
shade of this meaning is involved in all those inter¬ 
pretations which refer the verse to imputed right, 
eousness or holiness), and certainly not amona us. 
The only otgection to be considered is that of Cal¬ 
vin, and others: that, in this sense, the fulfilment 
does not take place. Granted—not at once, nor in 
this life, perhaps; but surely this must be the end 
(comp. Bph. 1L 10; CoL L 22), and that it is in the 
Apostle’s mind here, is evident from the latter part 
of the chapter.—B.1 

Who walk not according to the flesh, Ac. 
I^tok f*fj xard odqxa n(Q*na r ova nr, 
alia xard nrtvpa. Kara maybe expand- 
ed into: according to the impulses of (so Meyer). 
These phrases express the actual life of those in the 
flesh and in the Spirit. —B.1 This addition states 
not only the characteristic, but also the necessary 
oondition* of believers. Tholuck holds that the 
participial clause does not contain the condition, as 
many of the earlier expositors maintain, but only the 
specification of the method. Meyer holds, that 
xard itnvpa designates only the sanctifying 
Divine principle itself as objective, and different 
from the human nr(vpa ! But it must not be 
viewed subjectively as the pneumatic nature of the 
regenerate, restored by the Holy Spirit, as (in accord¬ 
ance with Chrysostom) held by Bengel, Ruckert, Phi¬ 
lippi, and others. We would then have to ask at 
once, whether there is not another expression for the 
human spiritual life in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit? Further, whence the antagonism of the 
Holy Spirit and the human aag\, since the most 
direct antithesis would be man’s unholy spiritual 
life ? Universally, wherever the question is the an¬ 
tithesis of spirit and flesh in man himself^ man is 
nevertheless considered as man, and not merely as 
flesh. [To this position of Dr. Lange there are de¬ 
cided objections. On the whole subject, the reader 
is referred to the Excursus, p. 285. It is better to 
hold (with Meyer, Alford, Hodge, and many others, 
•gainst Stuart, Philippi, Lange, Ac.), that nv(vpa 
here refers to the Holy Spirit, and not to the spirit¬ 
ual nature imparted by the Holy Spirit, or the sub¬ 
jective spiritual life-principle (Lange). This seems 
to be required by ver. 2 (“ the law of the Spirit of 
life”) and ver. 5 ( 4< the things of the Spirit where 
nrtvpa evidently means the Holy Spirit—Tne E. Y. 
has very properly expressed this by the use of the 
rnpital letter.—R,] 


# [This seems doubtful. It Is true that this is a condi- 
Jon of the final fulfilment, a oondition which implies the 
Divine Spiritual power as its cause; but this is not the idea 
which is prominent here. The method is now introduced, 
so as to point out. in what follows, the difference between 
the workings of the law of the Spirit of life, and the law 
of sin and death, which find their corresponding expressions 
hi the phrases: according to the Spirit, aooording to the 


Saoovn Paiaura, vans. 5-8. 

Yer. 5. For those who ire aooording to 
the flesh [os ydq xard erdqxa ortic]. 
The (Ira* xard adqxa is identical with the (Ira* 
ir aaqxi, and the latter means, to be in the carnal 
principle, under the supposition that the aaql is 
the absolute principle of life. This (Ira*, as tbs 
controlling tendency of life, is the source of tht 
vqorrir, and the tpqorrir is the causa ejflciens of the 
7t(D*7iar(Zr. —Meyer says that this expression is a 
wider notion than that conveyed by (t who walk after 
the flesh,” which is not the case.* Tholuck explains 
(Ira* xard r* : “ To bear in one’s self the qualities 
of something; therefore = oi <raox*xoL” But it 
is these, first of all, in their principle of life, which 
then certainly results in the walk in the flesh. [It 
may be admitted that the principle of life is more 
prominent than the ethical state in this verse. Yet 
the phrases, “ in the flesh ” and “ according to the 
flesh ” (especially the former) include the character¬ 
istic state as well. Hence the view of Tholuck is 
preferable.—R.l 

Do mind the things of the flesh [ii 

<r<*£xoc tpoorovotr. The verb means, think of, 
care for, strive after (Alford). Meyer notices toe 
presence of the article, making aaol objective, as 
though it were something independent. This ac¬ 
cords with the view, that Spirit here is the objective 
and operative Holy Spirit—R.] The false otrfecta 
of the desires of the false independence of the flesh. 
The antithesis, those who are aooording to the 
Spirit, oi dk xard nr tv pa, completes the 
thought that the two tendencies totally exclude each 
other.—[It also follows that rd rov nr (v par os, 
the things of the Spirit, which belong to the Holy 
Spirit, and hence to the spiritual life, exclude the 
thingB of the flesh. Dr. Hodge well remarks, there¬ 
fore, that the latter phrase means “ not merely sen¬ 
sual things, but all thingB which do not belong tc 
the category of the thingB of the Spirit”—R.] 

Yer. 6. For the mind of the flesh is death 
[to yaq vqorijpa rtjq aagxoq &a yards]. 
The connection here formed by yao is singular. 
Tholuck: “ It could serve to prove only the seoond 
half of ver. 5, while the correspondence of the mem¬ 
bers of the sentence leads us to expect a proof of 
both halves of ver. 5. Thus the view gains proba¬ 
bility, that, according to the Greek and Hebrew 
(’’S ) use of language, the proof in ver. 6 performs 
for that in ver. 5 the parallel service of assigning 
reasons for the tok ptj, x.r.l ., in ver. 4.” Meyer 
makes the yay the proof of the second half of ver 
5, oi dk xara nvrfipa. “ Motive why they make 
the interests of the nrwpa the end of their 
efforts.” f We regard, however, the yog as proof 
that the (Ira* xard has a corresponding q-oortir 
and vQortjpa\ as a result. For the ad^l nas a 
q>(>6rtjfta, yet all its <p^ovtjpa is nounng but death; 


# [It were better to say that It is the same idea under a 
different aspect. In ver. 4, with reference to the outward 
life; here, with reference to the actual state.—R.] 

t [In 4th ed., Meyer agrees with Tholuck, taking this 
seoond yip as explicative, aooording to classical usage. So 
Rfickert, 8tuart, Hodge. (De Wette, Alford, fellow the 
view attributed to Meyer above.) The contrast, already 
indicated in ver. 4, is oontinued here.—R.] 

) [fp^rnut (Lange : Ofsinmtng ; Bengel: sentiment, is 
the French) means the disposition, which manifests itself 
in the foovelv (ver. 5). The B. Y. is therefore oorxeet is 
thought, though not iu form.—B.1 
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not only aiming at death against its will, but also 
proceeding from death, moving in the element of 
death; that is, in constant dissolution of the unity 
between life and its source of life, between spiritual 
and physical life, and even between the opposition 
Df the desires of the individual members. [The 
jopula, to be supplied here, is not, has as its results, 
dut, it, amounts to. Philippi: “ Death is here com 
ceived as present (comp. 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Eph. il 1, 5), 
not merely as a result, but as a characteristic mark, 
an immanent definition of the carnal mind.”—R.] 

[But the mind of the Spirit, to Si vqortj- 
u a to D 7i * * v n a r o s . J The opposite is the 
vqorqfia xov nrtvfiaxoq (for the tivcu xata 
7 tr. is itself nr.); it is life and peace.* It is 
therefore from true life, moving in life, directed to 
life. Peace means the soul of life. Opposition is 
the separation and dissolution of life; peace with 
Ood is connection with the source of life; peace 
with one’s self, a blessed sense of life; peace with 
the government of God and His world, an infinitely 
richer life. The third characteristic must be special¬ 
ly emphasized in both clauses: directed to the end: 
life and peace. 

Ver. 7. Because the mind of the flesh. 

[z/tor* introduces a proof, here confined to the 
former half of ver. 6. This proof hints at an an¬ 
tithesis to both life and peace, the latter being more 
evident, as it is in human consciousness also.—R.] 
The reason why ypov^uo, Ac., = &ar., lies in its 
opposition to the source of life, its enmity against 
God [f/0-pcr tiq £«dr], with which the dis- 
pleasure of God necessarily corresponds.! Since 
the Apostle does not prove the second half, it fol¬ 
lows that here the effort of the flesh constitutes the 
principal point of view. Enmity against God is, in 
the first degree, the actual opposition to God in 
almost unknown (but not unconscious) form; but 
afterwards the opposition established also in the 
consciousness. Melanchthon appropriately says: 
“ Loquitur Paulus prineipaliter de cogitationibus de 
deo, quotes sunt in mente non renata, in qua simul 
•nngna confusio eat dnbitationum, deinde et de affec- 
fwus ergo deum. In securis est contemtus judicii 
lei, in perpere factis indignatio et fremitus adversus 
levm .” 

For it does not submit itself to the law of 

Ood [tw yap ropy xov &tov 0 v% vno- 
-dootxa*. The verb is middle. The law of 
Ood is in emphatic position. The clause proves 
what precedes, by adducing a fact. This mode of 
proof concurs with the statements already made re¬ 
specting man’s character and that of the law.—R.1 
Paul's positive declaration of the manifestation of 
this enmity. This enmity, which is very deep-seated, 
becomes manifest in disobedience to, and rebellion 
against, God’s law. 

Neither indeed can it 1 ovSi yap Sv va¬ 
ra *1. Subjection to the law of God is not possible 
on the carnal standpoint Or rather, it cannot be 
effected by carnal effort A divided life, according 
to the blind course of the lusts, is in outright con¬ 
tradiction to the central procession of life from 
within, according to the principle of the Spirit 

* [Meyer, who, as usual, limits “death” to eternal 
death, must define “ life ” in the same way. JAft is the 
direct antithesis to death ; but a subjective characteristic is 
added, aa Bengal suggests, to prepare the way for the fol¬ 
lowing description of enmity.—R.J 

t [It is easy to -»n struct this inference: The mind of the 
flesh ss death; because the mind of the flesh = enmity 
against God: therefore, enmitv against Gnd death —R.] 


Tholuck justly opposes Zeller, by bringing out As 
fact, that the antithesis is not man’s sensuous and 
spiritual nature in itself^ but that <rdp£ denotes 
human nature with the accessory idea of its smffcl 
character. But to this it may be said, that the ques¬ 
tion is not the <rctp$ in itself but a ?p onjfia t$c 
ffapxo?; that is, a <rap$ morbidly excited and demon* 
izea by a selfish spirituality. [Comp, the Excursus 
in chap. vii. That chapter is a proof of this decla 
ration. The fact is undoubted. Paul is bnt declar* 
ing the cause of the manifestation of enmity to God 
in the form of opposition to His law, the inability 
of the carnal man to be subject to it. The question 
of ability to believe is not under discussion, yet Pe- 
lagianism and legalism are obviously precluded by 
this statement.—R.] 

Ver. 8. And those who are in the flesh 
cannot please Ood [ 0 * Si ir aaoni orxtc 
dp iaas ov Svrarxcc*. The E. V 
strengthens Si into so then, following Beza, Calvin, 
and others, who made it = 01 V (So Hodge.) It 
is much better, with De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, to 
consider it metabatic. It continues the thought of 
the first clause of ver. 7. There seems to be no ne¬ 
cessity for assuming a suppressed ftir, as Alforc 
does. On this account we render and instead of 
ftttf.—R.] "Orxtq ir aaqtti = orttq xard wap- 
xa, but the expression here is stronger; see above. 
The incapacity in ver. 8, then, follows from the in¬ 
capacity of ver. 7. It is said, in a mild way, that 
they are objects of the Divine displeasure, children 
of wrath. But the expression is significant, in that 
it destroys the notion of those who are legalists, and 
rely on the righteousness of their works, and who, 
although ovrf? iv <rap si, fancy that they can merit 
the pleasure of God by their works and endeavors. 
For we must by no means lose sight of the fact, that 
the Apostle does not speak merely of the gross ser¬ 
vice of sin, but also of an observance of the law, 
which accepts the law as merely external, as yp dupa 
and <rdp$- [The connection renders obvious what 
is distinctly stated elsewhere, that this is no negative 
position, involving only negative results. The mind 
of the flesh is death. —R.] 


ThZHD PiRiOBIFB, YUS. 9-11. 

Ver. 9. Bnt ye are not In the flesh, Ac. 
[u/ifK Si, x.rJU /1i is distinctive (Stuart).— 
If so be that the Spirit of Ood dwell in yon, 
tXmq nrtvfia &tov ointi ir up 7*1. The 
antithesis. The more specific exhortation does not 
appear here, but in ver. 12. The *Xnto may be 
thus distinguished from tty *: it (= “ provided 
that”) generally expresses slight doubt, while nyt 
expresses rather an assurance in the sense of if in¬ 
deed. Tet the tXmq here must be understood as 
only purely conditional, in conformity with the an¬ 
tithesis by whioh the Apostle represents the stand¬ 
point of the spiritual life of believers as purely fun¬ 
damental and ideal. With such a representation, 
the application to individuals can only take place 
with an rfntq ; likewise without positive doubt. 
Chrysostom and Olshausen take it as innSijntq, 
quando quidem ; Tholuck and Meyer prefer the hor 
tatory construction, on account of the antithesis. 
[It seems most natural to account for the eondi 
tional form, by admitting “ an indirect incitement ts 
self-examination” (Meyer). Ilrtvna is without 
the article, yet it must mean the Holy Spirit; heoot 
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we claim this as Its usual meaning throughout the 
passage The use of nvei'ftaxi, seemingly in dis¬ 
tinction from nvivfta, is not against this, since, in 
the first clause, the Spirit is represented as the ele¬ 
ment in which the} live; in the second, as the in¬ 
dwelling power causing them to live in this element 
—On oixil, comp. 1 Cor. iii. 16; vi. 17, 19; 
2 Tim. i. 14; John xiv. 28. —In you must not be 
weakened to among you.—R.] 

Now if any man hath not, Ac. [ft Si tk 
nvtvfta A'^t axov ovx I/ft. The antithesis 
is not very strong; Si may well be rendered now 
(E. VA The unconditional negative belongs to the 
verb (Alford). See Textual Note •.—R.1 This an¬ 
tithetical declaration certainly expresses toe possibil¬ 
ity, that what has been said has no reference to par¬ 
ticular individuals, and that here no half measures 
are of any avail. 

The Spirit of Christ. The question here is, 
belonging to Christ; hence, the Spirit of Christ. It 
Is the Spirit of God as the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit 
of His righteousness of life as brought home to the 
inward life of believers. [There can be no reason¬ 
able doubt that it is identical with Spirit of Qod, 
above; though the connection with u none of His ” 
has occasioned the use of this particular phrase. 
The genitive is possessive, Spirit belonging to, or 
proceeding from, Christ. Comp. Phil, i 19; Gal. 
iv. 6 ; 1 Peter i. 11. Notice the terms, u Spirit of 
God,” “Spirit of Christ,” “Christ,” all applied to 
the Divine spiritual indwelling. Hence Bengel well 
says: Testimonium illustre de sancta Trinitate ejusque 
ceconomia in corde Jidelium. It must be admitted 
that such statements generally have reference to the 
economy of grace, but they form the basis for the 
doctrinal statements of the Church. This text is 
therefore a dictum probane for the Western doctrine 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son ( filioque , Synod of Toledo, A. D. 689). 
This was the final contribution to the doctrinal state¬ 
ment of the Trinity. On its importance, Ac., see 
Schaflf, History of the Christian Church, iii., pp. 
688 f.; comp. Kahnis, J^ehre vom Heiligen Oeiste , 
Halle, 1847. Philippi has an excellent note in loco. 
On the relation of the Holy Spirit to Christ, comp. 
John xiv. 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi. 7, 18, 14.—R.] 

[He is none of his, ovx os ovx tax 
arToP.1 The Apostle does not regard a merely 
external Delonging to Christ as of any value. Where 
the Christianity of the inward life is extinct, there 
the Christianity of the whole man is extinct. Mey¬ 
er: “Not those who are not Christians, but nominal 
Christians.” 

Ver. 10. But if Christ is in yon [ti Si 
Xqto rot; iv That is, as a principle of 

ife. [/1i contrasts with the last verse. (Is is sub¬ 
stituted for be, to indicate the strong probability that 
this is the case.) Comp. John vi. 66 ; xv. 4; 2 Cor. 
xifi. 6 ; Gal. it 20; Eph. iii. 17 ; Col. i. 27 ; also 
John xiv. 28, as justifying the remark of Bengel: 
Qui Spiritum habet, Christum habet; qui Christum 
habet, Down habet. The mystical union of Christ 
and the believer has, as its underlying basis, the yet 
more mysterious unity of the Persons of the God¬ 
head.—R.1 

The Body is dead [to fiiv a Sift a vt- 
■fowl Expirations of vers. 10, 11: * 

1. Death and life in their strict sense. There- 


• [For fuller discussions, see Tholeck, Meyer, and De 
Vet** in loco.-TL] 

17 


fore the body lapsed to death (Augustine, Beaa, 
Bengel [mortuum pro moriturum], Usteri, Ruckert. 
and Fritzsche). [So Hodge, Alford, WordsWoi th. J 
According to Meyer, the vtxqos is proleptic• “Ye 
have the following blessed results to enjoy: although 
the body is a prey to death because of sin, yet the 
spirit is life because of righteousness. But He who 
raised Christ will also raise your mortal bodies, be* 
cause the Spirit of Christ dwelleth in you.” [In 
favor of this view are: the natural sense of dead, 
the connection with ver. 11, and the subsequent 
course of thought; its not attaching an ethical 
meaning to body. Against it: the comprehensive 
meaning of death throughout this part of the Epistle, 
the necessity for a wide meaning in its antithesis 
Cwiy, as well as in twonoujan (ver. 11, not f); 
also the use of ad ft a in an implied ethical sense in 
ver. 18.—R.] 

2. The body is dead, slain by sin (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Erasmus, Grotius, Banmgarten-Cnishu 
[Stuart], and others. [These, for the most part, 
take ver. 10 in a moral or spiritual sense. This 
view is most objectionable, since it disturbs the har¬ 
mony of the two verses, takes a St ft a in a strict ethi¬ 
cal sense, and gives to vtxqov (which seems to be 
chosen rather to avoid a direct antithesis to ttmj) 
the widest possible meaning.—R.] 

8. The misery of sin as bearing in itself the 
germ of death (De Wette, and others). [De Wette 
claims that the physical and ethical senses must be 
combined here, as in John v. 21 ft. This view Is 
sufficiently correct if properly restricted. The phys¬ 
ical death of the body is to be viewed as a moral re¬ 
sult of the Indwelling sin, but only because the body 
has not yet shared in the full results of redemption 
-R.] 

But all this does not foraish us with the defini 
tion, that, on account of sin—that is, because of sin* 
fulness— we have to lead a divinely larlial life from 
the principle of the Spirit , in which the body is de¬ 
clared to be dead in an ideal and dynamical respect 
(see chap. vi. 4). But thereby the spirit as li fe , and 
the principle of life , is concentrated still more in 
itself. [The objection to this view is, its confusion 
of human spirit and Divine Spirit, on which the 
whole interpretation rests.—R.] 

But the spirit is life [to Si nvtTfta 
Lo> i/]. Meyer also holds, that here the spirit is not 
the Holy Spirit (as Chrysostom, Calvin, and other* 
suppose), but the human spirit. Although the hu 
man spirit is here regarded as filled by the Hoi} 
Spirit, we must not include (with Philippi, following 
Theodoret and De Wette) the pneumatic nature oi 
the regenerate. For, says Meyer, that must remain 
there. [The meaning is evidently that under IIL B. 
in the Excursus above, p. 286.—R.] life, 

not merely living, but life which is thoroughly act- 
ual, life-giving, and life-supporting. [Whatever view 
be taken of dead, the change in the form here, from 
the adjective to the noun, warrants an extension of 
meaning; as indeed the word itself, and its 
reference to the human spirit permeated by the 
Divine Spirit, demand.—R.] 

Beoause of sin [d*d apaqxlav, on ao 
count of sin 9 as an indwelling principle. Not the 
special sins of the body, nor that the body is the 
special seat of sin ; but, having shared in the result* 
of sin, it has not yet shared in the results of re* 
demption. How and when it will, is afterwards 
stated.—R.] As this can only mean, to constitute 
a pure opposition to t^e sinful propensity cleaving te 
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the memben, 10 can because of righteousness 
[£*<x d*xct*o(rvvtjv] only mean, to maintain and 
develop the righteousness of faith in the righteous¬ 
ness of life. According to Meyer, the justitia im- 
putata is meant, as the foundation of the £©#». 
(The most of the elder expositors, together witn 
Riickert, Ao, favor the same view.) But then the 
dux would have to be construed with the genitive. 
The reference to the righteousness of life (Erasmus, 
Grotius, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge, Alford], and 
others) is opposed by Meyer m the words: “Be- 
tause the righteousness of life can never be perfect, 
it can never be the ground of the toitj. But the 
question is not the ground of the Cwif, but the great¬ 
er promotion of life, so that it may prove itself to 
be purer life. The concern is, to preserve spotless 
the white robe of bestowed righteousness, and, being 
clad in it, to strive for the crown of righteousness.’* 
(Meyer holds, according to this, that the a^aqx. 
does not imply our own Individual sin, and thus, too, 
that the <hx. does not imply our own u righteous¬ 
ness.”) In harmony with the sense, many exposi¬ 
tors, particularly CaUxtus, connect the justitia impu- 
tdta with the inchoata* 


Ver. 11. But if the Spirit [ ti 6k to nrtv- 
pot]. The Apostle here prepares his transition from 
his description of t adoption, regarded as a partial 
spiritual life , to his description of the glory in which 
body and spirit shall be in perfect harmony , when 
the body shall be glorified into the perfect organ of 
the Spirit Meyer thus construes the connection: 
“ After ver. 10, death still retains some power—that 
over the body; Paul now removes this.” 

Of him that raised ujj Jesus from the dead, 
Ac. Pro? kytlgarroq ^Iyao vv ix 
x.t.A.J. The spintual resurrection must be followed 
by the physical; it is a prophecy of the physical 
resurrection. For the author of the spiritual resur¬ 
rection is the Spirit of the wonder-working God, 
which has raised Ghrist, and elevated Him to the 
majesty of the glorified life. What the Spirit [now 
dwelling in you] has done to Him, in conformity 
with the connection of body and spirit, He will also 
do to His members (see Eph. i 19 ft). He has 
raised Jesus from the dead —that is, as the first-fruits 
of the resurrection. Therefore He 

WH1 quioken even your mortal bodies, 
Ac. [tw onoujatt xo ti ra &rfjra aiopata 
bfiMv, x.t.A. The use of the word mar - 

ial , immediately after rtxQor (ver. 10] seems to jus¬ 
tify the reference of the latter to physical death; as, 
indeed, awnara here opposes any ethical sense of 
that word in ver. 10. Since, however, the verb 
is one of wide meaning, a large number 
of commentators (Galvin, Stuart, De Wette, Philippi, 
and others) refer this verse also to something which 
takes place even here, to be completed, indeed, at 
the time of actual resurrection. Against this is the 
xai, also , even , which is unnecessary, unless the 
reference be to something which has not yet taken 
place, and which seemed most unlikely to take place. 
The quickening of the body, as a tool of unright¬ 
eousness, has already begun. The objection of Stu¬ 
art, that then this would only mean to declare the 

v [Accepting Sue. as implanted righteousness, we para¬ 
phrase as follows : But if Christ be in you, (though) your 
tody indeed is dead (having in it the seeds of death, and 
about to die) on account of sin (whose effects are not yet 
totally removed), bnt your spirit (permeated by the Holy 
Spirit) is lifo (already and to be yet more truly so) on ac¬ 
count of righteousness (implanted ; n you by the Holy 
Spirit, in virtue of your an on to Christ).—R.J 


bodily resurrection, a truth already wed known, be 
trays a want of appreciation of the importance 
attached to that truth by the Apostle. Furthermore, 
even admitting a secondary reference to a present 
moral quickening of the body, the primary reference 
to the actual physical resurrection seems to be de 
manded by the experience of Christians, which cer 
tainly shows them that the last seat, both of Uu 
strength and the effects of sin, is in the body. Ii 
does not revive; no spiritual power here renews li 
It is mortal, yet even it shall share in the life-giving 
influence. The verb means more than raising from 
the dead indeed, but, as used here, the emphasis 
rests on this.—R.] 

[On aooonnt of his Spirit that dwelleth In 
yon, 6*a to Irotxovr avtov nrtvpa Ir 
vfjklr. See Textual Note M ]. We have decided 
above for the accusative, d*a to ivoixo?*, in 
opposition to the genitive. We do this for impor¬ 
tant reasons. The Spirit which dwells in believers 
prepares the resurrection-body; but the resurrection 
is thereby only provided for. The resurrection itself 
is still to be the final deed of God. And this is the 
question here (see ver. 18). But it is a miraculous 
deed of God, which is not only occasioned, but also 
brought to pass, by the presence of the Spirit of 
life In believers. 

The change of terms is remarkable: Jetus and 
Christ. [Bengel: Appellatio Jesu spectat aa 
ipsum ; Christi, refertur ad nos; true even to its 
eschatological reference (Meyer).—R.] 

If, now, the Zwonotqat* also refers to the 
resurrection, the choice of the expression yet indi¬ 
cates, at the same time, the holiness of the cor 
porealness by the operation of the resurrection- 
power of the Spirit, as this holiness constitutes the 
transition and interposition for the final miracle ot 
the resurrection (see 2 Cor. v. 6). From the very 
nature of the case, the question here can be neither 
an ethical vivification alone, nor a physical one 
alone; but the idea of vivification oomprises both 
these (according to Galvin, De Wette, Philippi, and 
others)! Galvin: u Non de ultima resurrections, 9 
qua momento fist , habetur sermo , sed de continua 
spiritus operations , qua rdinquias camis pamlatim 
mortificans codestem vitism in nobis instaurat .” But 
De Wette properly observes, against the notion that 
the spiritual power of resurrection alone can con¬ 
summate the process of renewal (in conformity with 
the reading dux to?, Ac.), that the Jewish opinion 
that the Holy Ghost quickens the dead (Shamoth 
Rabba, Aa) cannot prove any thing here. 


Fourth Paragraph, txu. 1J-17. 

Ver. 12. Therefore, brethren [£pa ovr. 
abtXyoi. An inferential exhortation. In chap, 
vi. 12 a similar exhortation is found, bnt without 
aStkepoi. The first person naturally follows.—R.) 
The ctqct draws an inference from the necessity of 
leading the life in the Spirit in opposition to the life 
in the flesh, in hope of the reanimation of the body. 
Tholuck says, though not in the sense of the textual 
construction: “The Apostle allows himself to be 
led off from the train of thought commencing with 


* [As Alford suggests: non *ohtm de ultima r emr re o - 
Hone, would be more correct. For a very full disouasian, 
both of the textual variations and the exegetioal opinions 
see Meyer in toco. He defen is the exclusive reference U 
the resurrection of the body.—R.1 
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ten 10 and 11, by the necessity of an exhortation, 
and afterwards returns from another point to the 
eschatological expression.” 

We are debtors, not to the flesh [£?< 
ra* idfikr ov t? oaqxi. The negative applies 
to the succeeding clause as well. The antithesis is 
obvious. 2dq£ has the artide here, where it is 
personified, but not in the next danse, where it cor¬ 
responds with the use made of it in vers. 4 and 5. 
—R.] According to Meyer, the Apostle has sup¬ 
pressed his antithesis in consequence of the viva¬ 
cious movement of his language. But he was pre¬ 
vented by something else—namely, a desire to guard 
against misunderstanding, as if Christians bad no 
duties in reference to their flesh or their physical 
life (comp. Eph. v. 29 )l [So Chrysostom; see Al¬ 
ford tn loco. —R.1 Therefore he defines his propo¬ 
sition more specifically: not to live after the flesh 
[to? sard a aqua, Cqv]; that is, not to live 
according to the prindpfe of carnal desires, or of 
external motives at all. The genitive to? is suffi¬ 
ciently explained as designation of the infinitive of 
result. (Fritcsche takes another view; see Meyer.}* 
The antithesis, after the Spirit, follows indirectly in 
ver. 18. 

Ver. 18. Te shall die [plXXttt ano&rq- 
4t% ttr], Strictly, then ye shidl go continually to 
death, or, toward death (piXXttt ). Meyer under¬ 
stands this to mean here only eternal death. This 
Is contrary to Philippi, who properly retains the gen¬ 
eral idea of death.f According to Rfickcrt, this 
declaration would exclude the resurrection. But 
the Apostle takes cognizance not only of the differ¬ 
ence between the first and second resurrection (1 
Cor. xv. 28), but also of a resurrection which begins 
immediately after death (2 Cor. v. 1); and pure life 
is in antithesis to a final resurrection to judgment. 
The explanation of (Ecumenius, to* a&arator 
ftarator h rjj ytirrrj, precludes neither the resur¬ 
rection on the' one himd, nor, on the other, a con¬ 
stant connection of physical and psychical corrup¬ 
tion with ethical corruption. 

Bat if ye through the Spirit [ti dk nr tv- 
part,. II r tv fiat i here is undoubtedly not sub¬ 
jective, but the Holy Spirit (comp. ver. 14). An 
instrumental dative.—R.1 By means of the life of 
the Spirit (by virtue of the Holy Spirit, says Meyer). 
Therefore the Apostle says, the deeds of the body 
sliould be mortified, not by bodily exercise, restraint, 
and penance, but by the power of the fife of the 
Spirit. 

The d eeds [ra? 7r?d£*»?]. The strata¬ 
gems. Machinations (Luke xxiii. 51; CoL iii. 9). 
These consist in the predominance of illegal im¬ 
pulses as irresistible necessities, as proofe of liberty, 
as the poetry of life, Ac. The word occurs in the 
later Greek writers in the meaning of cunning de¬ 
signs, especially in relation to sins of lust (see Tho- 
tuck)4 Vet the general treatment in the present 

* [Stuart follows Winer, p. SOfllin governing the geni¬ 
tive by &4«iAtfrat (so Fritwone). This is harsh, and most 
commentators take the genitive as that of design or result, 
according to a very common usage.—B.] 

t [The most comprehensive idea of death seems to be 
demanded by the context Granting that the antithesis is 
fmj (ver. 10), the present and spiritual reference is still re¬ 
quired. Ver. 0 forms the beet guide to the meaning of the 
terms here (so Tholuck).—B.] 

t [The New Testament uses the word generally in ma¬ 
lm partem ; and so here, whether In a more or less re¬ 
stricted sense. It does not refer to the definite acts so 
strictly as fpya, but I ncludes the general oonduot, fee. (Phl- 
■fluD -H.l 
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section requires a general interpretation of the 
word. 

[Of the body, to ? (rw^atoc. See Tewhteu 
Note ’*.] The expression adfiatoq has been very 
strange to many; therefore Codd. D. E. F. G., and 
the Vulgate, read aaQuoq, To aoifia trjq dfiaq- 
tiaq, chap, vi 6, cannot be cited in fhvor of the ex¬ 
pression, since the question here is a real body, but 
not there. Yet Meyer correctly asserts, contrary to 
Stirm, that Paul remained true to his customary use 
of language. The body has its autonomous desires, 
whioh express themselves faithfully in the normal 
life of man, and willingly subordinate themselves to 
the dominion of the Spirit. In the ainfhl man, who 
Is not converted, these express themselves as impe¬ 
rious commands. In the believer, on the contrary, 
from whom the law in the members is removed, they 
can morbidly express themselves still, though in only 
deceptive forms, and so far as the body, which should 
be the organ of the spirit, is autonomous in un¬ 
guarded moments. But its n^a^tiq are then mo¬ 
tions of the adot, which appear as nod£tiq of the 
body, because the body has its physiological rights. 
[Thus we avoid giving an ethical sense to body. If 
the bad sense of deed* be emphasized, then the ethi¬ 
cal force is found there. We must avoid, on the 
other hand, taking the phrase, u deeds of the body ” 
as metonyme for sinful, carnal deeds (Stuart, Hodge); 
for there must be a reason for the choice of this 
word. Alford, following De Wette, explains it: 
“ = tiJc aaouoq, but here concrete, to give more 
vivid reality.”—R.] 

Gararovtt [comp. chap, vil 4, and the 
stronger expression, rtxodaatt, Col. iii 5; Lange’s 
Comm., pp. 68, 64.—R.J Mortify can only mean: 
exhaust and abnegate to the very root Wicked 
practises, as roots of sin, are included. 

Te shall live [tqot a&t . Alford: (( not 
piXXtrt tfjr ; this life being no natural consequence 
of a course of mortifying the deeds of the body, 
but the gift of God through Christ; and coming, 
therefore, in the form of an assurance, ‘ ye shall 
live, from Christ’s Apostle.”—R.] In the higher, 
and even highest sense. 

Ver. 14. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God [o aot, ydq nr tv fiat i &tov 
ayortat. Comp. Gal. v. 18. Lange’s Comm., p. 
187. Too introduces the reason why they shidl 
five, implying, at the same time, that such mortifica¬ 
tion was the result of the Spirit’s influence, as is ex¬ 
pressed in ver. 18. Hence nrtvfta, in the former 
case, must refer to the Spirit of God. That this 
leading means a continued and special influence of 
the Divine Spirit, is obvious.—R.] The Spirit of 
God is not identical with the Spirit in ver. 18 (Mey¬ 
er) ; but it is Christian spiritual life, to be led by the 
Spirit of God, The passive form expresses its com¬ 
plete dominion, without at the same time denying 
the voluntary being led on the part of the human 
will. 

They are sons of God [orro* viol tioir 
&tov. See Textual Note u . The reading adopted 
here places the emphasis on ovtot, these, and 
none other, but gives a secondary emphasis to vtoi ; 
comp. Gal. iii. 7. Philippi finds no essential differ¬ 
ence between viol and tixva &tov, except that, in 
the former, the idea of maturity is more prominent 
Hence Christ is called vioq, never tiuror &tov. (So 
Alford.) On the significance of the phrase, see 
Doctr. Note and the Eieg. Notes on vers. 16, 16. 

| —R.] Sons, in the real sense, in contrast with the 
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symbolical children of Ood of the old theocracy. 
It is those, and those alone, who bear in themselves 
the mark that the Spirit of God leads them. On 
the other hand, the merely symbolical adoption by 
God under the law is strictly a bondage, accordng to 
ver. 16. Comp. Gal. v. 18. 

Ver. 15. For ye did not reoeive the spirit 
of bondage [o v yaq iXdflt r* nv tv pa do u- 
Xtiaq. An appeal to Christian consciousness, to 
confirm (yct^) his statement. The verb is aorist, 
referring to a definite time (when they became Chris¬ 
tians).—R. J Meyer translates: “ A spirit of bond¬ 
age, adoption. 1 * We hold that the definitions are 
sufficiently united by the exclusive antithesis. What 
must we understand by the expression, spirit of 
bonduie l Tholuck: “ The negative form of this 
clause caused the earlier expositors great difficulty, 
since the question is not a communication of the 
spirit in the Old Testament, and since the spirit 
there imparted, so far as it was a spirit of bondage, 
could not be derived from God ; and finally, as the 
/rnTy/a, which, in consequence of the antithesis of 
nvtvfia vio&Ksiaq, must be viewed as the Holy 
Spirit, could produce the spirit of bondage. 11 Ex¬ 
planations : 

1. Augustine incidentally: The devil is the au¬ 
thor of the slavish spirit (fleh. it 14, 15). Luther: 
The spirit of Cain in opposition to Abel's spirit of 
grace (Fritzsche : malu* deem on, AcA 

2. Chrysostom, Tbeodoret, and (Ecumenius: The 
gift of the law itself, as nvu'^ar^, according to 
chap. vii. 14. Likewise Augustine, elsewhere: The 
spirit of the external gift of the law: idem spiritus 
in tabulis lapideis in timore, in tabulis cordis in 
dilection e. 

3. Most of the later expositors: The same Holy 
Spirit is described in His twofold operation; here, 
as far as He exercises His penal office (John xvi. 8). 
In that case, the operation of the mere attritio not 
designed by the Spirit is made promiuent, 

4. Grotius, Philippi, and others: nr. is in both 
cases a subjective spiritual disposition. [Philippi 
defends this view very ably. Stuart: a servile 
spirit; a filial spirit. Alford admits also the subjec¬ 
tive sense. De Wette remarks, that the objective 
source is indicated in the verb u received. 11 —R.1 

5. Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck: nv. Joel 

denotes what the received filial spirit is not. Like¬ 
wise Monachus, in the seventh century. Therefore 
the spirit of bondage is regarded as a hypothetical 
antithesis. This is undoubtedly correct, in a meas¬ 
ure, so far as the Spirit which they have received 
can be regarded only as a Spirit of adoption ; but a 
spirit of bondage would be really a perverse spirit 
[It should be remarked, that all views which give 
nvtvfia a subjective meauing, must either take it in 
the first case as = disposition, and, in the second, 
= the human spirit as influenced by the Holy Spirit, 
thus having no exact correspondence; or, assume a 
hypothetical antithesis in the first case. It may be 
added, that it is difficult to account for the use of 
the word “ receive 11 (especially the definite aorist), 
if these views be accepted, since the servile spirit 
was the natural spirit. We are thus driven to the 
interpretation, that nvtvfia means the same spirit 
iL both cases, defined first negatively, then positive¬ 
ly. The probability of a reference to the Holy Spirit 
is very great in that ease.— R] . 

But yet the Apostle intimates that Judaism has 
made of the Old Testament a spirit (a spirit-like, 
complete system) of bondage, and that it might at¬ 


tempt to make such a perverse spirit of the New 
Testament This intimation is brought out promt 
nently by the ndXkv tiq <pofiov, which denotes 
a fact At Sinai the Jews made of the law a law 
*K 9 ofior in the bad sense (Exod. xx. 19, Ac.). On 
the other hand, the repetition of the iXdfhx* favors 
the view given above: ye have not received a 
spirit of bondage, because that would be a contra¬ 
diction. 

Again to fear. This denotes the bound: wick¬ 
ed fear of slavish legalism. [De Wette, Meyer, Phi. 
lippi, join ndXtr with tiq q> 6 ports = in order 
again to fear. The nahr may imply that the con¬ 
dition under Judaism was one of fear, but it does 
not follow that the Roman Christians were mainly 
Jewish (Philippi), for this fear is a result of all un¬ 
christian religiousness. The nalUv points to thei* 
previous condition in all cases.—R.] 

But ye received the Spirit of adop* 
tion [avUa iXdptxt nvtvfia vio&taiaq^ 
Meyer finds in the repetition of ildfift* nvtv- 
fia something solemn. The force of the genitive 
must be determined largely by the meaning of 
nrtvfia. Meyer: A spirit which is the ruling prin¬ 
ciple in the condition of adoption. Philippi, argu¬ 
ing, from Gal. iv. 5, 6, that adoption precedes the 
impartation of the Holy Spirit, finds another re* 
sou for the subjective sense of spirit; but the 
adoption may be taken, not as the act, but the 
state, which is more accordant with the context, 
since tv to, wherein, refers to a state or elemeut of 
life. Out of this comes the subjective feeling, the 
cry, Abba, Father. The genitive then points to an 
effect as in bondage , which also has a descriptive 
clause appended.—R.] 

De Wette: 11 viofhoia, strictly, adoption instead 
of a child; 11 which meaning can be so uiged, that 
they who were by nature the children of wrath (Eph. 
ii. 8), have been adopted, or appointed (Eph. i. 15), 
the children of God (Fritzsche, Meyer, and Olshau- 
sen). The same commentator says: “ But it is a 
question whether—as even in the Old Testament 
(Deut. xxxii. 6), and in the New Testament (John i. 
12 ; 1 John iii. 9 ; 2 Peter i. 4), and also in Paul, 
agreeably to the new creation (Gal. vi. 15), the idea 
of transformation into children of God occurs— 
there is not, consequently, in vio&. rather the idea 
of sonship, of the real relation of children to the 
father (Luther, Usteri, Ac.), than of adoption 
(Fritzsche, Meyer, aud Tholuck). The expression, 
nrtvfia ilofr., and the use made of the word in ver. 
28, harmonizes better with this view. 11 Tholuck, 
on the contrary, appeals to Eph. v. 1; Rom. ix. 4; 
to the designation of the adopted child by i>tot 
&troq (rioq flanoiqroq); and to the adoptio Jilio* 
rum of the Vulgate. But Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and other Greek expositors, on the other hand, have 
taken the word also in the sense of viotgq. It is 
easy to see that the Apostle chose the expression in 
order to distinguish the children of faith, as adopted 
through grace, from the vioq «hoc- But he had the 
further reason of not wishing to press the idea: for 
then he could not have said, with reference to the 
Hebrew law of inheritance, ** And if children, then 
heirs. 11 Likewise, the new birth by Christ and His 
Spirit denotes real i >iol. [The actual souship has 
already been mentioned in ver. 14. It seems tnorr 
natural, then, to take this expression in the confirm* 
tory verse in its literal sense, adoption, as implying 
the method of their becoming sons; the more so, a* 
an appeal is made to the experic nee of the reader* 
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which experience would revert to the time when 
they passed out of one state into the other.—R.] 

Wherein we cry (1 Cor. ii. 8) [iv w xoa- 
tofttv. The E. V., whereby, is not exact. Hodge: 
u which enables us to address God as our Father.” 
8uch an instrumental sense of the preposition is 
very doubtful. The first person is here used, proba¬ 
bly from the deep feeling of fellowship which the 
thought awakens.—R.1 The iv here designates 
the Spirit as the principle [element] of life, which 
has the fbll naqqijaia as its result (Heb. x. 19—23). 
KydZftv, loud praying ; the voluntary, childlike ex¬ 
clamation. “ Chrysostom raises the doubt, that, 
even in the Old Testament, God is called the Father 
of Israel; and he replies to it, by saying that the 
Jews did not use this term in their pvayera; or, if 
they did, it was only il oUtiaq dtavoictq, and not 
and nvtvftartxtjs ivtgyticu; xtvovfttvot. Yet God 
certainly has the name of Father in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, only in the same incomplete sense as the peo¬ 
ple the name of son—namely, as founder and pro¬ 
tector of the people (Jer. iil 4, 19, and elsewhere), 
and always in reference to the community, and not 
to the relation of the individual; ” Tholuck. In 
the Apocrypha, He is first addressed thus by indi¬ 
viduals (Book of Wisdom xiv. 8; Sirach xxiii. 1; 
1L 14). But we must not overlook the fact that, 
even in the Old Testament, the centre of the filial 
relation is the Messiah (2 Sam. vii.; Ps. ii.; Isa. 
ix.); and that, consequently, firom the perfect New 
Testament centre of the relation of the Father to 
Christ, all vioOtaia extends. 

Abba, Father, 'uippa [5t2R], the Syriac 
name for father (GaL iv. 6 ; Mark xiv. 86). Why is 
the naxriQ added? Explanations: 

1. The usual view (Ruckert, Reiche, Kollner, 
►c) is, the naryQ helps to explain the Syriac Abbes. 
'So Hodge: “ Paul chose to call God his Father, in 
lis own familiar tongue. Having used the one word, 
towever, the Greek, of course, became necessary for 
.hose to whom he was writing.” But Paul does not 
Jways deem it necessary thus to translate (comp. 

I Cor. xvi. 22); and in the three cases where this 
phrase occurs, the usual mark of interpretation 
tovr fort) is wanting.—R.] 

2. The repetition of the name is an expression 
.f childlike fondness fChrysostom, Theodore of 
f opsvestia, and Grotius [Alford] ). 

3. An expression of God’s fatherhood for Jews 
«ihl Gentiles (Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Estius, and 
ethers). 

4. The name “ Abba ” has passed from Jewish 
mto Christian prayer, and has received, through 
Christ himself, die consecration of a special sanctity. 
Therefore the Greek-speaking Christians retained the 
word as a proper noun, and added thereto the 
jranjp as an appellative, so that the Abba, Father, 
remained in force; Meyer. [So De Wette, Philippi, 
Ughtfoot; comp. Lange’s Comm. Galatians , p. 98. 
—R.] This would be, in reality, a duplication arising 
from a misconception. Tholuck unites with Luther, 
in favor of Chrysostom’s view. Luther: “ It is the 
eaUing to, just as a young child lisps to its father in 
•faple, childlike confidence.” If it be necessary to 
refer to the passage in Mark, the narqg there un¬ 
doubtedly serves as an explanation. It is without 
any admixture of misconception that a liturgical use 
(as Hallelujah, Hosanna, Amen) has been made of 
Ibis passage, because, in the most significant manner, 
there is in one salutation an invocation of the Father 


of Christ and the Father of Christians, the Father 
of the believers of the Old Testament and tLe New. 
the Father of Jews and Gentiles, and thus of th» 
Father of all believers in all nations. 

Yer. 16. The Spirit itself [a it6 to nvtb 
ft a . The parallel passage, GaL iv. 6, is cond tsivt 
in favor of a reference to the Holy Spirit, even if thi 
context did not demand it.—R.J Avro. Not the 
same (Erasmus, Luther), but the Spirit itself (VuL 
gate: ipse spiritus ; Beza: ipse ills spiritus). Ws 
cry in toe spirit, and the Spirit itself beareth us wit* 
ness. 

Beareth witness with Jor to] owe spirit 

[o v ft ftagr vq tt rot nvtvfiart 17/10**]. It 
may be asked whether ovftftagrv^ti is to be 
taken in the sense of the strengthened, uncom- 
pounded word: He bears witness to our spirit, as 
the Yulgate, Luther, Grotius, Koppe, De Wette 
[Alford], and many other expositors hold; or, 
whether it should read: He bears witness with our 
self-consciousness: I am God’s child. Meyer bolds 
this opinion, insisting upon the <nt here, as every¬ 
where (chap. ii. 16; ix. 1). But the latter view 
would pve rise to the question. To whom do both 
bear witness? And thus there would follow the 
conclusion : even self-consciousness bears witness to 
self-consciousness.* This view is hardly tenable. 
Chrysostom distinguishes as the two witnesses, the 
Holy Spirit and the grace given to us; and Hervaeus, 
Calvin, Tholuck, and others, take the same position. 
Pareus even applies the legal maxim, 44 out of the 
mouth of two witnesses.” “ According to this old 
Protestant interpretation, the witness of our own 
spirit consists in the communication of the declara¬ 
tion of Divine pardon to the believing subject; but 
the witness of the Holy Spirit is regarded as a two¬ 
fold one. On the one hand, it consists in the gen¬ 
eral witness by the Scriptures and the sacraments, 
and then in the applicalio and obsignaiio produced 
by the Holy Spirit, while the declarations of the 
obsignatio fidelium are applied here.” 

Yet it seems dear from the antithesis, the Hol$ 
Spirit and our spirit, that the Holy Spirit should be 
regarded as the testifying part, but that our spirit, 
on the other hand, should be regarded as the part, 
which is testified to. For the witness of our spirit 
has, as a special witness, no value beside that of the 
Holy Spirit (see Tholuck, p. 416, 417). And yet the 
question ever arises, To whom is the witness made ? 
We hold that the expression owavrtXaftpdvtrcu 
(ver. 26) is an illustrative parallel, and must give 
importance to the consideration that there the ex 
planatory word vm^tvrvy/dvtt is added. But we 
thereby approach nearer the explanation, that the 
aw in both cases has the meaning of a strengthened 
simple word. But it yet remains for us to conclude 
concerning a twofold function of the same Holy 
Spirit in the life of the soul He operates in the 
filial life of the soul of believers as an impulse to 

* [Dr. Lange does not seem to determine definitely in 
fitvor of either view. But his objection here is based on the 
assumption that our spirit is = self-consciousness. Is 
there not in Christians, during this time of witness-bearing 
such a division still remai ing, os to justify the interpret* 
tion which accepts a twofold witness! Tne witness is to 
the mao as self-conscious, needing such testimony and 
borne both by the Holy Spirit, and the renewed nature^ 
over against tne remaining sinful nature. With our view 
of ver. 15, it is neoessary that a new witness of this kind bt 
introduced here. Philippi aooepts the twofold witnessing 
here, claiming, however, that tne other sense is possible 
only in case tne reference in ver. 15 be to a filial spirit 
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prayer, b'it He alio operates as the sealing witness 
of adoption. And thus He hastens in advance of 
our consciousness of faith with groanings which can¬ 
not be uttered (ver. 26). The orv, though it be not 
% mere simple prefix, does not always signify the 
equality of two different parts in one function. 
Sometimes it denotes the effect (<n *vay«, owa- 
sometimes the coiyoint conclusion of 
ths act specified in the verb with a kindred fact 
This is the case here. 

It is important that the earlier theologians re¬ 
garded this passage as a proof of the eertitudo gra¬ 
tia, in opposition to the Catholic doctrine. Meyer 
very properly refers to the fact, that it is a witness 
against all pantheistic confusion of the Divine Spirit 
with that of man. It testifies to the living unity of 
both.* Melanchthon correctly observes against fa¬ 
natics, that 44 the efficacy of the Spirit enters into 
the believer prcelucente voce evangelii.” 

[That we are ehildren of God, or* loniv 
tin*a &tov. The purport of the testimony. 
Alford: “not vioi , because the testimony respects 
the very ground and central point of sonship, like¬ 
ness to and desire for God.” —R.] The word r^xva 
emphasizes the heartiness of the filial feeling. 

Ver. 17. And if children, also heirs [tt Si 
Ttxra, Mai mXijqovopo*]. We must supply 
fon 'iv both times. The being heirs arises from the 
very idea and right of a child (Gal. iv. 7).f 

Heirs of God [xXtjQovoftot’ piv *>]. 
The inheritance is the kingdom of glory. God, as 
the eternally living One, is like the earthly testator, 
in that He gives His children every thing for an in¬ 
heritance ; but He gives them himself as the treas¬ 
ure of all treasures. He will be their inheritance, 
as they are to be His inheritance—a relation prefig¬ 
ured already in the Old Testament (Exod. xix. 5: 
Israel the peculiar treasure of God. Num. xviii. 20: 
Jehovah is the inheritance of the Levites, as they 
are His inheritance, clerusl. As He himself will be 
all in all, so shall His children receive with Him, in 
His Son, every thing for an inheritance (1 Cor. iii. 
21 ff.). In Luke xv. 12 the inheritance, in another 
sense, is spoken of. [Including in this the highest 
idea of eternal life, the declaration of the Apostle 
(ver. 13): ye shall live , is abundantly proven.—R.] 

Ana joint-heirs with Christ [gvvmXijqo^ 
ro/iOfr Si Conformably to the vlo- 

frtaia, the vioi are in the most intimate fellowship 
with the I’uwy to which the common inheritance cor¬ 
responds ; Gal. iv. 7. The second designation char¬ 
acterizes the Divine inheritance of believers in its 
majesty, its infinite extent, and its nature, as the 
kingdom of perfect love in the glorified world. The 
view urged by Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck, that 
here Paul does not have in mind the Hebrew, but 
the Roman right of inheritance (with reference to 
adopted children), Philippi correctly terms “ an un- 
theocratic reference to the Roman right of inherit¬ 
ance.” X 

* [On the witness of the Spirit, see Doctr. Note **, and 
the works referred to in the list or Homiletical Literature 
•n this section.—R.] 

t [In Galatians, polemio necessity occasions a fuller and 
somewhat modified statement of this idea; see Lange’s 
Oomm. in foco. —R.] 

X [Thn Jewish law gave a double portion to the eldest 
son; the Roman law made all children (adopted ones also) 
equal. (So the Attic law.) rhe point of this controversy 
about the reference to Jewish or Roman law of inheritance, 
Is, that the former presents believers as heritors, sharing 
through the grace or Christ, the chief Heir, the latter, in 
In virtue 'f their sonship. Philippi calls the latter “pro- 


If bo be that we suffer with him [«?*#{ 
a v v n d <r/o/* * v. On the particle, see ver. i 
Here, a b there, it implies a slight admonition, since 
it introduces a condition sine gud non. The order, 
not the reason, of obtaining full salvation, is set 
forth (Calvin).—R.] Suffer with Christ—for Him, 
His gospel, His witness (1 Peter iv. 18; 2 Cor. v. 
5 ; Phil. iii. 10 ; Col. L 24; * 2 Tim. ii. 11). Su£ 
feringwith Christ has the promise of being glorified 
with Him. Meyer says, strangely, that “ Olshausen 
(comp, also Philippi) intermixes something totally 
wrong: 4 Share in the conflict with sin in ourselves 
and in the world.* ** Just this is the very nerve of 
the suffering with Christ. 

[That we may be also glorified with him, 
IVa xai avvdotaaO-Mfitv. jj As Meyer prop- 
erly says, against Tholuck, the Iva is not dependent 
on “ joint-heirs,” but on “ suffer with Him.” [This 
view is now given up by Tholuck, who correctly 
adds, however: 44 That does not describe the sub¬ 
jective, but the objective , divine design. (So Al¬ 
ford).—R.] On the relations of the right of inherit¬ 
ance in Rome, and other nations, see Tholuck, p. 419 
[and the note on 44 joint-heirs **]. We must here 
hold to this much, at least, of the idea of adoption * 
that the joint-heirs with Christ become heirs of God 
through Christ, in and with Him as the truly Uni¬ 
versal Heir. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . The correct understanding of this eighth chap¬ 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans depends essentially 
on the following conditions: (1.) It must be regard¬ 
ed in connection with the whole section beginning 
with chap. v. 12 ; ( 2 .) The antithesis in this chaptei 
must be perceived. The fundamental thought is in¬ 
dicated in the superscriptions: Sin and the life of 
Christ, as opposite principles of life in the world. 
Ibe foundation is given in chap. v. 12 - 21 . The 
abrogation of the old principle in its two fundamen¬ 
tal forms: Service of sin, service of the law ; chap, 
vi. 1 to vii. 6 . The transition from the old to the 
new nature ; the inwardness of the law; chap. vii. 
7-25. With chap. viii. there appears the new life 
of believers in Christ, and of Christ in believers. 
This new life itself constitutes again an antithesis. 
It is: a. An exclusively spiritual standpoint, in op¬ 
position to the flesh, and contemplates the exurp* 
tion of the old, sinful motions; 6 . A standpoint of 
renewal—whose object is the resurrection and the 
glorification of the world — proceeding from the 
Spirit, and embracing the fles.i and the whole cre¬ 
ated world. 

2 . The Spirit of Christ*s life being communicated 
to believers, it becomes to them a law of the Spirit 
for the new life. The law of the Spirit is a potency 
which extends farther than the spirit of the law; 
much less is it a nova lex in the sense of the Oatho- 

fane, far-fetched, incongruous.” Meyer and Tholuck think 
it appropriate in an Epistle to the Romans, and say that 
the only legal basis for the illustration is the Roman law. 
On the other hand, the genitive Xpwrrov, where the dative 
might properly be used, may be urged in favor of the other 
view. In any case, the right of the adopted children it 
through the mediation of Christ The context points te 
fellowship with him, so that heirship in him is an appro¬ 
priate thought. Schmoller (Qalatiam, p. 08) deems the 
whole controversy pedantio.—R.] 

* [In Co'., i. 24, such sufferings are termed “the afib 
tions of Christ *, ” so intimate is the fellowship of Christ an! 
his body, the Church. See also Heb. ii. 10.—R.] 
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lie dogmatics. Life in the entire spiritual view and 
experience of Clirist's life constitutes a universal 
principle of life, which becomes the rule for every 
more general relation of life, and an irro/.j of the 
living Divine will for every individual situation. 

8. On ver. 8, see the Exeg. Notes. It is totally 
foreign to the context to give this passage a special 
application to the propitiation for the guilt of sin 

t ior the discussions on the subject, see Tholuck). 
Those who thus do, are careful to defend their po¬ 
sition against antinomianism; but, practically, the 
danger from a too exclusive application of all possi¬ 
ble passages to justification, lies in another direction, 
viz., that of legal efforts after holiness. The con¬ 
nection between pardon and holiness is thus ob¬ 
scured ; the believer fails to see Christ as his life- 
giving Saviour; the law is again sought; “ the spirit 
of bondage ” returns, and the conflict of chap. viL 
14-20 is all too common. Whatever may be the 
logical and theological antithesis, the Christian pas¬ 
tor finds this to be the practical effect.—R.]—It is 
likewise a disregard of the definite expression to 
overlook the real meaning of the bfioiwm*. Be¬ 
cause Christ appeared in the truth and reality of the 
<rai£, Be also appeared, according to the universal 
human view, in the liken*ts of sinful flesh. The 
Apostle expresses exactly the same thought in the 
words, ir o/toutyiar* dv&^u>7Ttov yerbfuroq; Phil, 
u. 7. The reality of His human nature resulted in 
the likeness of His appearance and suffering life to 
the picture presented by the life of men. Baur’s 
spiritualistically gross misconception of this declara¬ 
tion (Phil, ii.) makes a sort of Gnosticism out of it; 
the realistic obscuration of the term, on the other 
hand, allows Christ himself to have assumed sinful 
flesh. The simple thought is too grand for both 
these stunting and mutilating tendencies. God has 
unmasked and judged sin in the flesh, and con¬ 
demned it to be cast out as a foreign element, a ruin¬ 
ous pseudo-plasma in the flesh, by Christ’s assuming 
a pure and consecrated <ro?S, and by His keeping 
His white robe spotless on the whole filthy road of 
His pilgrimage, and maintaining its holiness until it 
was illuminated in glorified splendor. Thus the 
question, whether Christ assumed human nature in 
its paradisiacal state before the fall, or the fallen na¬ 
ture of Adam, is a thoroughly incorrect one, for it 
rests on a misconception of biblical facts. Christ 
assumed neither the unfallen nor the fallen human 
natLie, but the nature raised from the fall and made 
holy. See the Bible- Work on John i. 14. 

4. On the connection of the doctrine of the o6e- 
dientia aetiva to ver. 8, see Tholuck, p. 890. 

0. On ver. 4. The righteousness of Christ should 
be realised also in believers, from the principle of 
the righteousness of faith to the righteousness of 
life. See the Exeg. Notes. 

6. The antithesis, walking in the flesh and walk¬ 
ing in the Spirit, separates into these elements: 
a. Being or living in the flesh; being or living in 
the Spirit; b. The seeking of the flesh as enmity 
against God: the seeking of the Spirit as enlivened 
wad impelled by the Spirit of God; e. The end— 
tn one side, death; on the other, life and peace. 

7. Those who live in the flesh cannot please God. 
Those imagine that they please God who, following 
. 5M letter of the law, lead an analytically divided, 
ent, and fragmentary life, or a false life in outward 
obaetrances But God is one; His Sp.xit is one; 
ffis law, as the principle of life, is one; and salva¬ 
tion lies in the dynamical synthesis of life from 
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a shedding abroad of the Spirit See Maik xii 
82 ff. 

8. The real, fundamental thought of this sectioc 
appears in ver. 10. See the Exeg. Notes. The bodi 
is dead by the necessarily positive standpoint oi 
Christian life in the Spirit, and it is dead in its pre 
pensity to sin and death, in order that it may tx 
raised from its state to a new life, and inherit the 
resurrection (1 Cor. ix. 27; 2 Cor. iv. 14 ; Eph. ii 
0; Col. ii. 12; Phfl. Hi 11). Also John vi, anr 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, belong here 
The effecting of the future resurrection by the re 
newal of the inner life, is questioned by Mever, 
against De Wette and Philippi, for he does not place 
a correct estimate on the real relations of the king¬ 
dom of God (p. 246). On pneumatic corporeity, at* 
Tholuck, pp. 480, 486. 

9. On ver. 18. By the Spirit, and not by the 
scourge [mit dem Geist , nicht mit der Geissel ], 
should the deeds of the body be mortified. See 
the Exeg. Notes. 

10. On the difference between the symbolical anr 
real children of God, see the Exeg. Notes on ver 14 
On viol &*ov, see Tholuck, p. 409.—-That the vlo- 
&«ria, in the Apostle’s sense, can be adoption only 
in form and mode, and not In its essence and sub¬ 
stance, arises from the fact that believers, as the 
children of God, have the Spirit of God and of 
Christ; that they pray in filial confidence; and that 
they are destined to be heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ. [In interpreting the phrase, “ sons of 
God,” two errors must be guarded against: (a.) lim¬ 
iting it to something like this: the objects of God’s 
favor; (0.) extending it so as to obliterate any 
real distinction between the Son and the adopted 
children. The latter may occur, either through a 
denial of the specific and eternal Sonship of Christ, 
or through some too spiritualistic view of the work 
of Redemption, which makes the children of God 
tn essence and substance children. Pantheistic fan¬ 
cies follow the same tendency. Between these two 
lies the true definition. A Christian, as a son of 
God, is new-born of the Spirit of God; hence, has 
a likeness to God in character, is the object of God’s 
special love, and entitled to special privilege and 
dignity. Yet even this is not all. The term is not 
merely figurative, as this passage shows, save as all 
language about our relations to God is figurative. 
The relation is real —grounded on, yet differing 
from, the relation of the Eternal Son. Only those 
in Him are “ sons.” They are u sons ” in such a 
sense as to become partakers of the Divine nature 
(1 Peter i. 28). A further definition is now impos¬ 
sible. “ Now are we sons of God; but it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be ” (1 John iii. 8). The 
fed remains established; the manifestation of its 
foil significance is to come; ver. 19.—R.] 

11. The dogmatic spirit of the Middle Ages made 
of Christianity a religion ndJUr tlq vofior. Rome 
in particular did this, in spite of these words to the 
Romans, in ver. 10. Even the Old Testament and 
its law aimed at a higher fear of God, as the begin, 
ning of wisdom. See Ps. L and Pa. xix. on com¬ 
munion with the law of God. 

12. On the vio&toict> and its origin in the Old 
Testament, see the Exeg. Notes. 

18. In relation to adoption, the Spirit is our wit 
ness ; in relation to future glory, it is our pledge 
[On the witness of the Sp rit. This consists in the 
gracious fruits and effects wrought in us by the Holy 
Spirit ” His whole inward and outward efficacy 
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must be taken together; for instance, His comfort, 
His incitement to prayer, His censure of sin, His 
jnpnlse to works of love, to witness before the 
world, 1 * Ac. (Olshausen). Yet filial feelings of those 
happy moments when we are conscious that we live 
by the Spirit, Irve God and goodness, desire and de¬ 
light in pleasing God, must not be excluded; since, 
whether the witness be to or with our spirits, such 
results may be expected. Because enthusiasm has 
pushed this matter to an extreme at times, the assur¬ 
ance of salvation is not to be deemed unattainable, 
1101 filial emotions toward God checked by the sneer 
about fanaticism. 44 That the world deny any such 
testimony in the hearts of believers, and that they 
look on it with scorn and treat it with derision, 
proves only that they are unacquainted with it; not 
that it is an illusion. It was a sensible and true re¬ 
mark of the French philosopher Hemsterhuys, in re¬ 
gard to certain sensations which he was discussing: 
4 Those who are so unhappy as never to have hud 
such sensations, either through weakness of the nat¬ 
ural organ, or because they have never cultivated 
them, will not. comprehend me*** (Stuart).—R.] 
The conclusion, 44 and if children, then heirs,** con¬ 
nects this section with the following. 


homxletioal and practical. 

Why do we, as those who are in Christ Jesus, 
have no more fear of condemnation? 1. Because 
the law of the Spirit of Christ has made us free 
from the law (that is, the power) of sin and death ; 
2. This has been effected by the act of God in con¬ 
demning sin in the flesh.—Contrast between the law 
of the Spirit of Christ and the law of sin: 1. The 
former brings iife; 2. The latter, death (ver. 2).— 
The appearance of the Son of God in the form (like¬ 
ness) of sinfhl flesh: 1. In its meaning; 2. In its 
effects (vers. 8, 4).—The sending of God’s Son an 
act of God (ver. 8).—He who becomes united with 
Christ ever more fully performs the righteousness 
required by the law (ver. 4).—Why is carnal-minded- 
ness death ? Because; 1. It is enmity against God; 
and, 2. As such, it is disobedience to God*s law 
(vers. 5-7).—All who have Christ’s Spirit are not 
carnal, but spiritual. This is shown thus: 1. Christ’s 
Spirit reigns in their spirit; and therefore, 2. Their 
spirit reigns in their body (vers. 9-11).— 41 If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” This declaration is: 1. Perfectly true; but, 
2. Fearful in its truth (ver. 9).—A question of con¬ 
science in two forms: 1. Have we Christ’s Spirit ? 
2. Are we His? (ver. 9.)—The Spirit of God as 
pledge of our resurrection from the dead (ver. 11.) 
—The preparation of our bodies for the day of resur¬ 
rection by the Spirit of God (ver. 11).—The glorifi- 
sation of physical life by God’s Spirit (ver. 11).— 
The opposition between carnal and spiritual-minded- 
•ess one of death and life : 1. Demonstration (vers. 
5-8); 2. Reference to the members of the Christian 
communion (vers. 9-11); 8. Inference for their 
moral life (vers. 11-18).—If we allow ourselves to 
be led by the Spirit of God, we are God’s children, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ. Reasons: 
1. Because this spirit is not slavish, but filial; 2. 
Because He bears witness with us that we are chil¬ 
dren of God; 8. Because we are assured by Him of 
-eternal glory (vers. 14-17).—The leading power of 
the Spirit of God (ver. 14).— The difference between 
Di vine adoption in the Old Testament and the New 


(ver. 15).—The Spirit of God a spirit of prayer (tu 
16).—The Abba-Fatner cry of believing Christiai 
souls: 1. So filially humble; 2. So filially joyotu 
(ver. 15).—The inward witness of the Spirit: L 
Who bears this witness ? 2. To whom is it borne ? 
8. What is its import? (ver. 16.)—How rich the 
children of God are ! They are: 1. Heirs of God; 
2. Joint-heirs with Chrirt (ver. 17).—Let us suffer 
with Christ, in order that we may be raised to glorj 
with Him. 

Luther : Although sin still rages in the flesh, we 
are not condemned, if the spirit is righteous, and 
fights against it. But where there is not this spirit, 
the law is weakened and overpowered by the flesh; 
so that it is impossible for the law to help man, ex¬ 
cept to sin and death. Therefore God sent His own 
Son, and placed upon Him our sins, and thus helped 
us to fulfil the law by His Spirit (vers. 1-4). 

Starke : Sin and death are connected together; 
who will separate them? Therefore, if you would 
escape death, you must flee from sin; James i. 16; 
Sirach xxi. 2, 3 (ver. 2).—Is sin sweet to thee, 0 
man ? Then remember that its fruit will be bitter 
(ver. 2 ).—Hedinokr : It is a false trust, to wish to 
be righteous in Christ, and, at the same time, to de¬ 
sire to walk after the flesh. Where sin reigns, there 
is condemnation, though Christ had died a thousand 
times. The flesh must die on the cross with Him, 
and His Spirit must live in the sinner; otherwise the 
salvation purchased by Christ will be of no use; 
1 Peter ii. 24 (ver. 1).— Starke: Adam (merely) 
out of us does not injure us; and Christ (merely) 
out of us does not help us (ver. 10).—People of the 
world seek immortality in wrong ways. Seek the 
right way, which is, to let God’s Spirit dwell in you; 
Isa. lv. 2 (ver. 11).—It is better that we kill sin, 
than that sin kill us (ver. 13). —Nihil piling quam a 
came vinci, n hit glorioeiu *, quam camem rincere ; 
Jerome.— Qui eequuntur camem , flagdl ntur t» 
came: in ipsa ext Centura supplicii , in qua fuit causa 
peceati; Bernard (ver. 12).— Starke: One may 
speak of God without the Holy Spirit; but he can¬ 
not speak to Him in a way that the prayer will be 
granted (ver. 16).—If little children can move theii 
parents* hearts by 44 papa ” and 44 mamma,” so can 
believers move God by the word 41 Abba ** (ver. 15) 
—Hedinoer : To suffer, and to inherit, stand to¬ 
gether. Very well! Heaven is worth a toilsome 
pathway. Si vie regnare inecuin, porta crucem in earn 
tecum ; Gerson. 

Spener : God sent His Son to assume flesh ; for 
the Word became flesh, not merely outwardly, but 
truly and in very deed. But such flesh in Him was 
not sinful; but it was only In the form of, or uni¬ 
formity with, sinful flesh, so that he who saw it only 
outwardly might regard it just as sinful flesh as 
ours (vers. 3, 4.)—Christianity eqjoins not only that 
we do good, and thus perform spiritual works, but 
that we should also be spiritually, and not carnally, 
minded (ver. 5).—The witness of the Holy Spirit it 
as glorious as it is necessary. . . This witness is 
the foundation of the highest consolation of the 
child of God. Yet hut little cam be told of it* foe 
no man can understand it except Aim who fed* it 
It is 44 a new name,” which nobody knows except 
him who receives it; Rev. it 17 (ver. 16). It is a 
great dignity, indeed, to be heirs of God, and to 
stand with Christ as though in the possession of 
equal rights. For it is the inheritance of the Al¬ 
mighty God, and therefore consists of eternal poo 
sessions. Yet such an Inheritance has the certaii 
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•ondition of having previously suffered with Christ 
(ver. 17). 

Boos: Being in Christ Jesus presupposes long¬ 
ing for Christ Jesus; fleeing to Him; submission to 
Him; being planted in Him as the Vine; union 
with Him; and, consequently, faith in Him; just as 
even the continued being, or remaining, in Christ 
Jesus, rests upon a continuous faith in Him (vers. 
1-4).—The man who is in Christ Jesus does not 
walk any more after the flesh; and thus the right¬ 
eousness, or righteous requirement, of the law, 
which is spiritual, is fulfilled in him ; it is so far fill- 
filled as his spiritual life and walk in the Spirit ex¬ 
tend (ver. 4).—In short, just as the Spirit com¬ 
prises spiritual-mindedness, and walking after the 
Spirit comprises every thing which is good, praise¬ 
worthy, holy, and well-pleasing to God; so do the 
words flesh, carnal-mindedness, and walking after 
the flesh, comprise every thing wicked and sinful 
(vers. 6-8).—Suffering does not precede glory by 
mere accident; it does so by God’s design, and 
makes fit for great glory. It is only a nature crushed 
by suffering that can be glorified. But the suffering 
must be: 1. A suffering with Christ; 2. In fellow¬ 
ship with Christ; 8. In the likeness of the suffering 
and mind of Christ Then will we be also raised to 
glory with Christ, in whom we are by faith (ver. 17 )l 
— Bengel : The carnal mind cannot, and may not 
Hence comes the pretext of impossibility with which 
those seek to excuse themselves who are even here | 
convicted as carnal (ver. 7). 

Gerlach : What seems remote and difficult to 
man under the law, is made easy by grace; indeed, 
is even accomplished by grace (vers. 2, 8).—Both 
flesh and spirit are mighty and active forces in man 
(ver. 5).—“ The Spirit should be as much the Lord 
of our life, as the helmsman is guide of the ship, and 
the driver is guide of his team; *' Chrysostom (ver. 
14).—The Spirit of adoption is the Spirit of the Son 
of God. In Him we cry, Abba, dear Father l He 
encourages us to call, with childlike joy and confi¬ 
dence, upon God, whom Christ thus called on (Mark 
xiv. 26); and whom Christ, after the atonement was 
completed (John xx. 17), calls His God and ours, 
His Father and ours (ver. 15).—The witness of the 
Spirit of God consists in the consciousness of peace 
with God, and of access to Him in childlike, believ¬ 
ing prayer; which witness we have received through 
faith in Christ (ver. 16).—The believer enters upon 
the inheritance of God as “ joint-heir with Christ; ” 
but it is not a dividing joint-heirship, by which one 
receives what another us deprived of. It is a posses¬ 
sion like that of the sunlight, which every one en¬ 
joys to the full, without any robbery of another 
(ver. 17).—The life of the Christian is really a life 
of suffering, both inwardly and outwardly, except 
that the consciousness of Divine adoption riles high 
above suffering and oppression (ver. 17). 

Lisco: The certainty of the attainment of per¬ 
fect salvation by believers, rests upon their fellow¬ 
ship with Christ, and upon their being and living in 
Him; and it is from this true fountain that their 
ever-progressive sanctification flows (ver. 1).—What 
prospects, what hopes! Tet the order is, that we, 
like Chnst, shall attain future glory through suffer¬ 
ing.— Luther : “ He who would be Christ’s brother 
and joint-heir, must bear in mind to be also a joint- 
martyr and joint-sufferer; not feeling Christ's suffer¬ 
ings and shame after Him, but with Him, as vers. 
10, 82, 88, declare ” (ver. 17). 

Heubner: The guiltlessness of true Christians 


(ver. 2).—We must preach dudes so conformably to 
the gospel, that they will be a pleasure (ver. 8).— 
Faith in Christ gives no aid to indolence. The do 
sign of the atonement is our sanotificadon (ver. 4)f 
—The carnal mind and religion do not agree to 
gether (ver. 7).—Christ's Spirit is the true Spirit: 
men out of Him are spiritless, however full of the 
Spirit such unchristian people may fancy themselves 
(ver. 9).—Life after the flesh destroys all Christian 
prosperity, spiritual enjoyment, vital force, and eter 
nal salvation (ver. 18).—The Spirit can overpower 
the flesh; therefore no Christian can say, that the 
power of the flesh is too great, too insurmountable 
(ver. 18).—The guidance of the Spirit of God ic: 
1. Not irregular, but regular, and its traces are to be 
found rather within than without; 2. Nor a sudden 
impulse, an emotion; but a continuous guidance, 
extending through the whole life, and operating in 
all acts; 8. And finally, this guidance is effected by 
means of the Word; it is free, and without compul¬ 
sion (ver. 14).—The Abba-cry is an uninterrupted 
thinking upon God, and longing after Him.—No 
cross, no crown.—B ksser : The impulsive power of 
the Holy Spirit is twofold: He leads us to receive in 
faith, and give in love.—The glorification of Chris¬ 
tians begins with Christ under the cross. 

The Pericope (vers. 12-17) for the 6th Sunday 
after Trinity .— Heubner: The adoption of Chris¬ 
tians with God: 1. It is holy; 2. It is saving.- -The 
difference between the children of the world and the 
children of God.— Genzler : Those whom the Spirit 
of God leads, are God’s children. The Apostle 
praises: 1. The filial mind; 2. The filial joyful¬ 
ness; and, 8. The filial hope of those who allow 
themselves to be led by the Spirit of God.— Petri : 
The children of God: 1. Their nature; 2. condi¬ 
tion ; 3. and inheritance.— Harless : The poverty 
and wealth of the legacy of Jesus Christ— Tho- 
luck : The witness of Divine adoption is the surest 
pledge of eternal life. 1. In what is the witness of 
Divine adoption manifested ? 2. Why is it a pledge 
of eternal life ?—Kapff : The healing of sinful cor¬ 
ruption by Jesus and His Spirit Through Him we 
become: 1. Children of God; 2. Praying men of 
the Spirit; and, 8. Joint-heirs with Christ 

[Burkitt (condensed): All men show the true 
temper of their minds, and the complexion and dis¬ 
position of their souls, by willingly, cheerfully, and 
constantly minding either the things of the Spirit or 
the things of the flesh.—Three things are implied in 
our being glorified with Christ: 1. Conformity—we 
shall be like Him in glory; 2. Conoomitancy—we 
shall accompany Him, and be present with Him in 
glory ; 8. Conveyance or derivation—His glory shall 
be reflected upon us, and we shall shine in His 
beams.— Henry: It was great condescension, that 
He who was God should be made in the likeness of 
flesh; but much greater, that He who was holy 
should be made in the likeness of sinful flesh.—The 
Spirit witnesses the privileges of children to none 
who have not the nature and privileges of children. 
— Doddridge : The Spirit of God will not dwell with 
those whom He does not effectually govern.— Mao- 
knight : The minding of the things of the flesh, to 
the neglecting of the things of the Spirit, disquali¬ 
fying men for heaven, stands in direct opposition to 
God's friendly intentions; consequently, is enmity 
against God, and is deservedly punished with death. 
— Wesley (sermons on the Witness of the Spirit): 
The witness of the Spirit is a consciousness of oui 
having received, in and by the Spirit of adoption 
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the tempers mentioned in the Word of God as be- 
onging to His adopted children—a loving heart 
toward God, and toward all mankind; hanging with 
childlike confidence on God our Father; desiring 
nothing but Him; casting all our care upon Him; 
and embracing every child of man with earnest, ten¬ 
der affection, so as to be ready to lay down our life 
for our brother, as Christ laid down His life for us. 
It is a consciousness that we are inwardly conformed, 
by the Spirit of God, to the image of His Son, and 
that we walk before Him in justice, mercy, and truth, 
doing the things which are pleasing in His sight— 
Clarkk : Ver. 15. The witness of the Spirit is the 
grand and most observable case in which intercourse 
is kept up between heaven and earth; and the genu¬ 
ine believer in Christ Jesus is not left to the quib¬ 
bles or casuistry of polemic divines or critics, but 
receives the thing and the testimony of it from God 
himself. Remove the testimony of adoption from 
Christianity, and it is a dead letter. —Hodge : There 
can be no rational or scriptural hope without holi¬ 
ness ; and every tendenoy to separate the evidence 
of the Divine favor from the evidence of true 
piety, is antichristian and destructive.— Barnes : If 
a man is not influenced by the meek, pure, and 


holy spirit of the Lord Jesus; if he is not eon 
formed to His image; if his life docs not resemble 
that of the Saviour, he is a stnmger to religion. Ns 
test could be more easily applied, and none is mors 
decisive. 

[Homiletioal Literature on tee 8th Chapteb 
of Romans : Bishop Cowper, Heaven Opened , 

5th ed., Lond., 1619; E. Philips, Nineteen Sermons; 
E. Elton, The Triumph of a True Christian Do 
scribed, or, An Explanation of the 8th Chapter of 
Romans , 1628; IL Binning, The Sinner’s Sanctu¬ 
ary; being 48 Sermons on the 8th Chapter of Ro¬ 
mans ; T. J a comb, Several Sermons on the whole 8th 
Chapter of Romans, London, 1672; T. Horton, 
Forty-six Sermons on the whole 8th Chapter of Ro¬ 
mans, London, 1674; T. Manton, Forty-seven ser¬ 
mons in Works (voL 2); Mbbtreeat, Sermons sur 
la 8a chap, de VEpitre aux Remains , Amsterdam. 
1702; T. BfiYSON, Comprehensive View of the Real 
Christian’s Character, Ac., London, 1794; Bishop 
Short, The Witness of the Spirit with our Spirit, 
Rlnstrated from the 8th Chapter of Romans (Hamp¬ 
ton Lectures), Oxford, 1846; Winslow, No Con¬ 
demnation in Christ Jesus, as Unfolded in the 8th 
Chapter of Romans, London, 1857.—J. F. £L] 


Q. Life in the Spirit in connection with nature as the Resurrection-life, and the Spirit as security 

of glory. 


Chapter VIlL 18-89. 

A. The present and sntjeotive oartalnty of future glory, or the glorification of the body and of nature by the Spi r it 

(vers. 16-27). 

18 


19 



For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 

glory which shall be revealed 
ectation of the creature [crea- 
^revelation] of the sons of God. 

20 For the creature [creation] was made subject * to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same [who subjected 4 in hope; [,] 1 

21 Because [That] the creature [creation] itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty [freedom of the glory] of the 

22 children of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth [together] 

28 and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only they [sol, 6 but [but 

even we] ourselves also [<mtf also], which [though we] have the firstfruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves 7 groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption/ 

24 to wit , [oma to witf\ the redemption of our body. For we are [were] saved by 
[in] • hope: but [now] hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, 

25 why doth he yet | still]hope for ? But if we hope for that we see not. then 

26 do we with patience wait for it [with patience we wait for it]. Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities [weakness] ; 11 for we know not what we 
should pray for 18 as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession [inter 

27 cedeth] for us [omit for us] 11 with groanmgs which cannot be uttered. And 
[But] ne that [who] searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh intercession [pleadeth] for the saints according to the 
wiU of God. 

B. The future end objective certainty of glory (vera. 26-87). 

28 And we know that all things 14 work together for good to them that [those 
who] love God, to them [those] who are the called according to his purpose. 

29 For whom he did foreknow [foreknew], he also did predestinate [predestinated] 
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to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 

80 many brethren. Moreover, whom he did predestinate [predestinated], them he 
also called: and whom he called, them he also justified : and whom he justified 

81 them he also glorified. What shall we then [What then shall we] say to these 

82 things ? If God be [is] for us, who can be [is] against us V He that [Who! 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up Tor us all, how shall he not with 

38 him also freely give us all things ? Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 

84 God’s elect ? It is God that justified). [!] 19 Who is he that condemneth f 
It is Christ [*r, Christ is Jesus] 19 that died, yea rather, 17 that is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us. 

85 Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, 

86 or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? As it is written, 

For thy sake we are killed all the day long; 

We are [were] accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

87 Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him that [who] 
loved 19 us. 

0. The unity of the subjective and objective oerteinty of future glory in the already attained glorious lift of love, the 

Spirit of glory (vers. 88,88). 

88 For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, [om# nor powers,] 19 nor things present, nor things to oome, [*•*«* nor 

89 powers,] Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature [created thing], 99 shall 
oe able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


TEXTUAL. 


Ver. 18.—(It is difficult to render «i« literally. Jn m (B. V.) implies that wa are tba subjects of the revela¬ 
tion, and this Is the main thought. Alford raiders: with regard, tom; Lange: at\f und an uns. 

■ Ver. 19.—(Krlwtt occurs four times In vers. 19-88, with the same meaning. Inver. 88 It is heat to raider it 
creation, and in the other cases it should conform. Innge: die KreatQrixche Welt, Kreatur-WeU. On the various limita¬ 
tions of meaning, see JBmeg. Notts. 

* Ver. 80.—(Lange renders bvordyi , unterwarf rich, adopting the middle sense; but as this sense is doubtlhl, 
the English text has not been altered. 

4 ver. 90.— [In hope is not to be joined with what immediately precedes, hence a comma must he inserted. Gries- 
baoh and Knapp ">»«* odo . . . dword$ arva parenthetical, but without sufficient reason. Amer. Bible TJnion also 
makes a parenthetical clause : but by reason of him who made it subject; yet this only seems to add oonfhsion. See 
the next note. 

* Ver. 80.—(Lange puts a full stop after hope. Meyer, and many others, a comma, connecting the next verse: that 
the creation, dec. (the purport of the hope). Forbes gives toe parallelism thus: 

19. a. *H ydp irooapaSotnm. rip orloeme 

b. dwoxdAv^rtv rmr wimv row Otov kveo64x*rms, 

80. rjj yip uwrai&nrn \ xTurcs vvordys, 

owe wovra aAAa m rbr vrorijwrs, 

91. a. fa* lAwtftt fat teal avrii h cruris ikevStpmS^aor m dwb rfa fawJ Ufes T$r jf oph 
6. «lf faffvOc pUr rijt Odfqs rmr ritermv rod far. 

19. a. For the earnest expectation of the creation 
h. Is waiting lor the revelation of the sons of God, 

80 . For the creation wae made subject to vanity, 

Not willingly, but by reason of Him who subjected it, 

31. a. In hope, that the oreatnre iteelf shall also be delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
h. Into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 


This maktm the whole of ver. 90, except in hope, parenthetical, and connects ver. 31 with that phrase, as giving the pur¬ 
port of the hope. On thin last view, Forbes does not insist, however. In hope is thus made to refer to both lines of the 
parenthesis, yet with a main reference to farMUgcrai, is waiting. The two lines of ver. 19 And their parallels in ver. 
31, while a. a. refer to the expectation or hove that animates creation; b. h. to the final consummation to which it points. 
At the beginning of ver. 21, lange reads denn, Alford, because, but Tholuok, Philippi, Meyer, Amer. Bible union, 
Noyes, five Anglican clergymen, Ac., fiivor that, introducing the purport of the hope. 

4 Ver. 83.—[dh, or thio should be supplied; the meaning is: Not only is this so. The E. V. is therefore inexact. 
Tbs leftist revisions adopt so. 

1 Ver. 28.—(There u considerable variation in the text here, not affecting the sense, however. B. reads *ta< 
adrel rhr kwapxk* rod wredparot ixorrtt *al airol; adopted by TischendorL Meyer, Lange, Tregelle*. 
The Roe. inserts after the seoond xal; K. A. 0., Lachmann, Alford before it, so Tregelles. in brackets; while 
D. F. G., Fritmche insert the same after the first teal. The original reading was probably that of B.; faw«« being in¬ 
serted as an explanatory gloss, henoe the variation in position (Meyer). As xal airoi Is repeated, it is better to ren¬ 
ter even we ourselves in both oases. 

0 Ver. 28.—(D. F. G. omit vloStaiar, which is strongly attested, however. The omission may have arisen from 
Jm thought that the word meant something already possessed, and henoe was Inappropriate here. 

0 Ver. 81—(The dative, ry ikvtBi, is not instrumental. Now is the better rendering of the logical 64, which 

r( teat (Roe., Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange); B. D. F. omit oal (Lachmann, 
gtves the sense: Why doth he hope (at aU)t the former, which is preferable 

• relate (Rec. f K. L.% which was probably a marginal gloss, tt. A. K O. D. 
worn cursives, versions, and lathers, read rp kodeve if ; :idopted by moet editors. 


«• Ver. 9t-[K. A. 0. K. L, read 
Alforfl, Tregellss). Tbs latter reading 
Why doth he st£U hope fort mol = attorn. 
11 Ver. 18.—{Instead of rats Aod 
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11 Ver. 2( —(fit ▲. B. C., Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, read xporc v£wp.«0« tsarist); D. K. L 
Qriesbach, Tischendorf vpoocvf 4 /mSo. Both are grammatical, either may have been original; bat Jne former is slight* 
-y better attested. 

** Ver. 26.—[*Yw£p sutmv (Bsc. fit*. 0. X. L.) is omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wcidsworth, 
Lange, Tregelles, on the aathority of fit 1 . A. B. D. F. G. Probably added for closer deflmtion. 

-14 Ver. 28L—-(fit A B. insert e Ms (as subject) after ovrepyet. It is omitted in G. D. F. IL L., end rejected by 
most editors. The seeming necessity of some such subject led to its insertion, whioh was rendered easier by the pres¬ 
ence of 0*6v (immediately before). Lachmann, who retains It, inserts rb before dyaSdr, on insufficient authority. 

14 Ver. S3.—(In vers. 33-86, Lange adopts the punctuation followed in the £. V., except iu this trifling particular. 
Very many, however, plaoe an interrogation point after each clause. (See Alford, who incorrectly quotes Meyer as 
Ihvoring this view.) Tischendorf and Meyer plaoe a colon after Stxatwr, and also after vvep ifiAr (ver. 84). 
Tregelles a comma after the former, a colon after the latter. The relation of the olau-es, which involves the punctua¬ 
tion, is discussed in the Exeg. Notes. 

*• Ver. 34.—(After Xptords, fit. A. 0. F. L. insert 'Iqooifc (adopted by Lange). It is omitted in B. D. X., bv 
i Tischendorf; Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and most editors. Henoe tne rendering of Lange (brackettod in the text) u 

doubly doubtful: first, on aooount of the dubious reading; second, as a somewhat forced exegesis. See Exeg. Notes . 

1 Ver. 34.—[MaAAor Si itai {Bee.) is supported by D. F. K. L.; xat is omitted in fit. A. B. C. (by Lachmann, 
Tregelles, brackettod by Alford), hut, as Meyer suggests, was easily overlooked between 8E and Ey. 

*• Ver. 37.—(Instead of the well-supported rou Ayaw^xavros, D. E. F. G., and many Latin fathers, read: the 
iyatrjoavra ; objectionable on both critical and exegetioal grounds. 

Ver. 38.—[The order in fi(. A B. C. D. F. is ovre sreoTwra, ovre plAAorra, ovre Swains; adopted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles. and critical editors generally. The Recepta puts 
• vt* Svvdg. tit first (X. L., some versions). This may readily be accounted for; Svva^vs is associated with dyycAot 
or a pxn in Eph. i. 21; 1 Oor. xv. 24: 1 Peter liL 22, hence the seeming necessity for a closer connection here. In CoL ii 
15. Svvdpcts is omitted, but in all the passages cited, etovxla is found; hence we find it as a variation here, but very 
tiightly attested. 

30 Ver. 89—[Tis trio it cannot, of course, mean creation here.—B.] 


EXEGETICAL AND OBITICAL. 

Summary .—The witness of Divine adoption, im¬ 
parted by the Holy Spirit to believers, comprises at 
the same time, according to ver. 17, the security 
that they will be heirs of future glory. Then, too, 
the physical body—which, in their spiritual life in 
this world, they mistrust, because of its enervation 
through sin, which they most strictly control by 
walking in the Spirit, but in which, even here, ac¬ 
cording to ver. 11, a germ of its glorification into 
the psychico-physical existence is formed—shall be 
transformed into the glory of the Spirit; and all 
nature, at present made partaker of corruption, yet 
groaning and travailing to be spiritualized, shall 
share in the glory also, as the transformed, illumi¬ 
nated, and appropriated organ of the kingdom of 
spirits. Ver. 17 serves as a foundation for the sec¬ 
tion which now follows, as it terminates the previous 
section as a final inference. 

A. The present and subjective certainty of future 
glory. 

Believers, from their present and subjective sense 
of life, are certain of future glory; accordingly, all 
the sufferings of the present time are to them as 
birth-pangs for future glory. This holds good, first, 
in respect to the pressure toward development, and 
the longing and patient waiting of nature in its pres¬ 
ent state; and this pressure toward development 
corresponds with that of God’s kingdom. It holds 
good, secondly, in regard to the birth-pongs of God’s 
kingdom, as manifested, first, in the groanings, long¬ 
ings, and hopes of believers, and in the unutterable 
groanings of the Spirit, who intercedes for them. 
Although believers have the Spirit of adoption, it is 
because they have it that they still £roan for its con¬ 
summation (2 Cor. v. 1). Their pnneipial salvation 
is not their finished salvation; but the latter is testi¬ 
fied by their hope and confirmed by their patience. 
But the Spirit proves himself in their hearts by un~ 
ntterable groanings, as a vital pressure, which har¬ 
monizes in this life with the sense of the future ex¬ 
ercise of God’s authority, and points to the future 
objective certainty of glory as founded in the will 
of God; vers. 18 (17)-27. 

B. The f iture and objective certainty of glory . 

The love for God by believers is the experience 

tf God’s love for them. But therein lies the secur¬ 
ity of an omnipotent power for its completion—a 


power which nothing can oppose, but to which every 
thing must serve. The certainty of the decisive 
xlrjau; is the centre and climax of the life, from 
which the groundwork, as well as the future of life, 
is glorified. It points backward to God’s purpose, 
and forward to its consummation. The periods bo 
tween the pre-temporal, eternal purpose of God, and 
its future, eternal consummation, are the periods of 
the order of salvation (ver. 29). That this way of 
salvation leads through suffering to glory, accord¬ 
ing to the image of Christ’s life, is secured by the 
omnipotent decision with which u God is for ” (ver. 
31) His children—a decision which is secured by 
the gift of Christ for them, by their justification, 
their reconciliation, redemption, and exaltation in 
Christ; in a word, by the love of Christ. This love 
leads them in triumph through all the temptations 
of the world, because it is the expression of Chris', s 
own conquest of the world (vers. 28-37). 

0. The unity of the subjective and objective cer¬ 
tainty of future glory in the glorious life of love 
already attained. 

Life in the love of Christ is exalted above all the 
powers of the world (vers. 38, 39).—Kindred see- 
tions: John xvii.; 1 Cor. xv., and others. 

Tholnek: 44 This inheritance will far outweigh all 
suffering, and must be awaited with steadfast hope 
(vers. 18-27). But as far as we are concerned, we 
can suffer no more injury; the consciousness of 
God’s love in Christ rests upon so impregnable a 
foundation, that nothing in the whole universe can 
separate 4 him ’ from it ” (vere. 28-89).—Meyer finds, 
in vers. 18-31, 44 grounds of encouragement for the 
<ri>Ai7rcwr/**v, iva x. <rt*pJo$. To wit: 1. The future 
glory will far outweigh the present suffering (vers. 
18-25). 2. The Holy Spirit supports ns (vein. 26, 
27). 3. Every thing must- work together for good 
to them that love God ” (vers. 28-31). Undoubted¬ 
ly these things are grounds of encouragement; yet 
the Apostle evidently designs to encourage by a 
copious and conclusive didactic exposition of the 
certainty of the Christian’s hope of future glory, in 
face of the great apparent contradictions of this 
hope—an exposition which, in itself, has great value. 

[Alford (vers. 18-80): 44 The Apostle treats of 
the complete and glorious triumph of God’s elect 
through sufferings and by hope, and the blessed 
renovation of all thihgs in and by their glorifica¬ 
tion.” (Vers. 31-39): “ The Christian has uj res 
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•on to fear, but all reason to hope; for nothing can 
separate him from God’s love in Christ”—Hodge, 
making the theme of the chapter “ the security of 
the believer,” finds, in vers. 18-28, a proof of this 
“ from the fact that they are sustained by hope, and 
aided by the Spirit, under all their trials; so that 
every thing eventually works together for their 
good.” In vers. 29, 80, another proof “ founded on 
the decree or purpose of God.” In vers. 81-89, yet 
another, founded “ on His infinite and unchanging 
love.”—R.] 


Fan PmeiAPH, vns. 18-27. 

Ver. 18. For I reckon, Ac. [Xoyitopat 
ydf, x.r.X. Fag connects this verse with ver. 
17, introducing a reason why the present sufferings 
should not discourage (De Wette, Philippi). Cal¬ 
vin : Neque vero molestum nobis debet , si ad codestem 
gloriam per varias offlictiones procedemvm est , quan - 
doquidetn , Ac. Stuart prefers to join it to 44 glorified 
with Him ; ” 44 we shall be glorified with Christ, for 
all the sufferings and sorrows of the present state 
are only temporary.” The connection seems to be 
with the whole thought which precedes. The verb 
is thus expanded by Alford: “ I myself am one who 
have embraced this course, being convinced that.” 
It is used as in chap. iii. 28; see p. 186.—R.] 
Now by his view of the magnitude of future glory, 
as well as by his conviction of its certainty, he esti¬ 
mates the proportionate insignificance of the suffer¬ 
ings (certainly great when considered in themselves 
alone) of the present time, since they, as birth-throes, 
are the preliminary conditions of future glory. 

Insignificant, ovx a£*a, not of weight; a 
stronger expression for avd$ta. They are not 
synonymous.* The vvr xcuqoq is the final, decisive 
time of development, with which the auor ouro? 
will terminate. 

In comparison with the glory which shall 
be revealed [tt^o? tqv piXXovaar Jo£a* 
anoxaXvq>&tivak. On ngoq after ovx a|ta, 
in the sense oi tn relation to , in comparison with, 
see Tholuck, Philippi in loco. —R.] Tjtr fiiXXov- 
aar is antecedent, with emphasis. [To this Alford 
objects]. That glory is ever approaching, and there¬ 
fore ever near at hand, though Paul does not regard 
hs presence near in the sense of Meyer, and others. 
—In ns [see Textual Note *]. The elq tjpd<; 
does not mean, as the Vulgate and Beza have it, in 
nobis [so E. V.]; it is connected with the anro- 
xaXi> 9 &rjy cu. If it is imparted through the in¬ 
ward life of believers and through nature, it never¬ 
theless oomes from the future and from above, as 
much as from within outwardly, and it is a Divine ' 
secret from eternity in time—therefore dnoxdXm^u;. 

Ver. 19. For the patient expectation [tj 
yd(j anoxaqa Soxia. On anoxagadoxia, \ 
comp. Phil i 20. The verb xaqaSoxeir means, lit¬ 
erally, to expect with uplifted head ; then, to expect. 
The noun, strengthened by a/ro, refers to an expec- 
ation, which is constant and persistent until the time 
arrives. The idea of anxiety (Luther) is not promi- 
DenL (So Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, Meyer.) 

* On the controversy between the Protestant and Catholic 
fbeolodiu in regard to the meritum condigni , as connected 
with thitpaesage, eee Tholuck,p. 421. [Comp. Philippi on 
both meruum condigni and meritum congrui. Alao Galvin. 
As Dr. Hodge remarks, the idea of merit '< is altogether for¬ 
ties to the context.”—B.1 


! See below also. Tholuck remarks, that the strength 
! ening of the attributive notion into a substantive 
maxes a double prosopopoeia, 44 not only the crew 
tvre, but the expectation of the creature waits.”—R.] 
The yag introduces the first proof of his state¬ 
ment from the course of the whole xrtOK- It 
may be asked, Shall the future glory be shown in Its 
grandeur (Chrysostom [Hodge, Alford], and mod 
expositors), its certainty (Fritzsche, Meyer), its near¬ 
ness (Reiche), or its futurity (Philippi) ? Tholuck, 
in its prandeur and certainty .* If both must com 
bine m one idea, then it is the truth or the reality 
of the glory, as such. The elements of its grandeur, 
as of its certainty, are united in the fact that the de¬ 
veloping pain of the external xtmtk, as of the in 
ward life of believers—indeed, the groaning of ths 
Divine spiritual life itself—labors for it ana points 
toward it; that it will consist in the removal of all 
vanity and corruption in the whole natural sphere of 
mankind. 

Of the creation, rijs xtiattoq. The great 
question is, What is the xria*qf Lexically , the 
word may mean the act of creation, as well as what 
is created, the creation; f but actually , the question 
here can only be the creation in the broader or more 
limited sense. Tholuck; “ xriau; in the passive 
sense can mean the same as xt ia/ta, the single crea- 
ture; ver. 89; Heb. iv. 13. 'H xriaiq y Book of 
Wisdom ii. 6; xvi 24; Heb. ix. 11; or even oXtj 
rj xtmtK) Book of Wisdom xix. 6; naaa fi xriau^ 
Judith xvi. 17, the created world. But in that case, 
as also with oAo< 6 xoapoq (John xil. 19L it is me- 
tonymically confined to the human world (Col. i. 28; 
Mark xvi. 15 ; and also with the Rabbis, , 

Ac.), or to irrational nature, exempting man.” 

The explanations are divided into different groups: 

1. 7he natural and spiritual world. The uni¬ 
verse. On gen: Man as subject to corruption; souls 
of the stars. Theodoret: also the angels. Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsvestia, Olshausen: The whole of the 
universe. Kollner, Eoppe, Rosenmiiller (iota re¬ 
rum universilas). 

2. Inanimate creation. (Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, Calvin, Beza, Fritzsche: mundi machina .) 

8. Animate creation . a. Humanity (Augustine, 
Turretine4 &C-; Baumgarten-Crusius: still unbeliev¬ 
ing men); b. unconverted heathen (Locke, Light- 
foot, ana others). Rabbinical usage of language; 
the heathen: naona; c. the Jewish people, be¬ 
cause the Jews were called God’s creation (Cramer, 
and others); d. the Gentile Christians, because the 
proselytes were called new creatures (Clericus, N5s- 
selt); e. Jewish Christians (Gockel; for the same 
reason as under c.) ; /. Christians in general (xcurtj 
xriouh Socinians and Arminimns).—Evidently there 

• [The primary reference seems to be to its greatness; 
but a secondary referenoe to its oertainty and futurity 
would necessarily be implied in “the patient expectation.” 
—R.] 

t [The English word creation has precisely the same 
twofold sense; bnt it always has a general referenoe when 
used In the passive sense. K riots undoubtedly has a nuct 
special referenoe in mnny oases, but it would seem that the 
more general signification preceded the more special one* 
and hence that the 1 nutation of meaning m-jt, always be 
derived from the context.—R.] 

t [This is the view adopted and defended at some length 
by Professor Stuart in an Excursus on this verse. Not¬ 
withstanding his able argument, the interpretation is en¬ 
tirely too restricted to meet with general acceptance. An 
instinct of immortality is assumed, and pressed as the mate 
thought Comp. Hodge, in opposition to Stuart’s view 
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to no reference, on one hand, to the mathematical or 
astronomical character of the heavenly bodies, nor, 
on the other, to the real rational or spiritual world, 
but to a creature-life, which can groan and earnestly 
expect. 

4. Inanimate and animate nature, in contradis¬ 
tinction from humanity* (Iren&us, Grotius, Calovius, 
Neander, Meyer, De Wette) [Hodge, Alford].— 
[Schubert: “ Even in the things of the bodily world 
about us there is a life-element which, like that 
statue of Memnon, unconsciously sounds in accord 
when touched' by the ray from on high.”—P. S.1 
But the distinction from mankind must be confined 
to the distinction from the spiritual life of renewed 
mankind; for sinful mankind is utterly dependent 
upon nature, and even believers have their natural 
side (2 Cor. v. 1 ff). Nor can the universe, in its 
merely natural side, be altogether meant, since the 
Holy Scriptures distinguish a region of glory from 
the region of humanity in this life. 

5. Tholuck: M The material world surrounding 
man The Scriptures very plainly distinguish be¬ 
tween an earthly natural world related to mankind, 
and a region of glory. (See the ascension; 1 Cor. 
xv.; Heb. ix. 11, Ac.} The former alone is subject 
to vanity, and hence it alone can be intended. But 
there is no ground for making divisions in reference 
to this human natural world. The Apostle assumes, 
rather, that this creature-sphere is in a state of col¬ 
lective, painful striving for development, which ex¬ 
presses itself as sensation only proportionately to the 
sensational power of life, and hence is more defi¬ 
nitely expressed, appears more frequently, and reach¬ 
es its climax in living creatures and in the natural 
longing which mankind feels (2 Cor. v. IV The real 
personification of nature in man is the nnal ground 
for the poetical personification of nature. 

[6. The whole creation, rational ae well ae irra¬ 
tional , not yet redeemed , hut needing and capable of 
redemption , here opposed to the new creation m 
Christ and in the regenerate. The children of God 
appear, on the one side, as the first-fruits of the new 
creation, and the remaining creatures, on the other, 
as consciously or unconsciously longing after the 
same redemption and renewal. This explanation i 
seems to be the most correct one. It most satis¬ 
factorily accounts for the expressions: expectation , 
waiting , groaning, not willingly (ver. 20), and the 
whole creation (ver. 22). The whole creation, then, 
ooks forward to redemption; all natural birth, to 
the new birth. As all that is created proceeded 
from God, so it all, consciously or unconsciously, 
strives after Him as its final end. What shows itself 
in nature as a dim impulse, in the natural man, 
among the heathen, and yet more among the Jews, 
under the influence of the law, comes to distinct 
consciousness and manifests itself in that loud cry I 
after deliverance (chap. vii. 24), which Christ alone 
can satisfy; and then voioes itself in happy gratitude 
for the actual redemption. Olshausen aptly says: 
u Paul contrasts Christ, and the new creation called 
forth by Him, to all the old creation, together with 
the unregenerate men, as the flower of this creation. 

* [The reasons for excluding man are: L Believers are i 
Siftmjniiahed here from the xrUne (ver. 23). 2. 8uoh an 1 

expectation does not exist in mankind as a whole. 8. Ver. 
90 represents the subjection to vanity as unwilling, wMoh Is 
not true of man. 4. ver. 21 implies that deliverance shall 
take plane, and we have no evidence that this is true of hu¬ 
manity as a whole. If ver. 21 give-* the purport of the 
"hope” (ver. 20), then this reason is of little weight.— R.] 


The whole of this old creation has one life in itself 
and this is yearning for redemption from the boodi 
which hold it, and hinder its glorification; this ona 
yearning has forms different only according to the 
different degrees of life, and is naturally purer and 
stronger in unregenerate men than in plants and ani¬ 
mals; in them, the creation has, as it were, its 
mouth, by which it can give vent to ita collective 
feeling. Yet the most of these men know not what 
the yearning and seeking in them properly mean; 
they understand not the language of the Spirit in 
them; nay, they suppress it often, though it is, 
meanwhile, audible in their heart; and wnat they 
do not understand themselves, God understands, who 
listens even to prayers not understood. But how- 
ever decided the contrast between the old and new 
creation, yet they may not be considered as sepa¬ 
rated thoroughly. Rather, as the new man, in all 
distinctness from the old, s&l is in the old, so is the 
new creation (Christ, and the new life proceeding 
from Him] in the old world. The old creation, 
therefore, is like an impregnate mother (comp. ver. 
28), that bears a new world in her womb—a life 
which is not herself, neither springs from her, but 
which, by the overmastering power that dwells in 
it, draws her life, with which it is connected, on 
and on into itself, and changes it into its nature, so 
that the birth (the completion of the new world) 
is the mother's death (the sinking of the old).”— 
P. S.T1 

[This last view seems to be that of Dr. Lange 
himself. It is ably defended by Forbes, pp. 810-880. 
The limitation to creation, as capable of redemption, 
implies that only so much of creation as is linked 
with the fall of man, and subject to the curse, should 
be included. Thus it differs from 1. Col. i. 20, 
however, gives a hint as to the extent of this con¬ 
nection with man. The context renders such a limi¬ 
tation necessary. On the other hand, it differs from 
4, in including man in his fallen condition. The 
reasons for excluding humanity have been given 
above. It will appear that, against this view, they 
are of comparatively little weight. Certainly the 
burden of proof rests with those who adopt 4; for 
man is the head of the creation, to which they apply 
xtmtk ; not merely as the final and crowning work 
of the repeated creative agency which brought it 
into being, but as the occasion of its present groan¬ 
ing condition. Besides, man, viewed on one side of 
his nature, is a part of this material and animal crew 
tion. It seems arbitrary to sunder him from it is 
this case. At all events, we may admit that his m* 
terial body involuntarily shares in this expectation, 
to which his unregenerate soul responds with an in¬ 
definite longing. In this view the degradation of 
sin is fearmlly manifest. Nature waits, but the 
natural man is indifferent or hostile. The very body 
which, in his blindness, be deems the source of sin, 
waits for glorification, while his soul uses its power 
over it to stifle the inarticulate desire. On the whole 
subject, see Usteri, Stud und Krit., 1882, pp. 885 ff., 
Tholuck, Meyer in loco , Delitzsch, BibL Piych. y pp. 
57 ff. and pp. 476 ff. (a most profound and eloquent 
sermon on vers. 18-28). Comp. Doctr. Note*, and 
Dr. Lange, Dae Land der Herrlichkeit. —R. ] 

For the earnest expectation of the creature. As 
the xaqadoxfir means, strictly, to expect with reused 
head', it is very proper to reward the xapa&euim 
(intense expectation), and the a/roxa£a<fo«&* (Phil 
l 20) (intense longing, waiting for satisfaction), ac 
an allusion to the conduct of irrational creatures ia 
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reference to the future transformation of the sphere 
of nature. 

la waiting [dfttxdl/fTa*. Here, also, the 
preposition implies the continuance of the waiting 
until the time arrives.—R.] Even the poor crea¬ 
tures, whose heads are bowed toward the ground, 
now seized by a higher impulse, by a supernatural 
anticipation and longing, seem to stretch out their 
heads and look forth spiritually for a spiritual object 
of their existence, which is now burdened by the 
law-of corruption.* Certainly this representation 
baa the form of a poetical personification; but it 
cannot, on this account, be made equivalent, as Meyer 
holds (p. 255), to the usual prosopopoeias in the Old 
Testament, although these declare, in a measure, the 
sympathy between the natural and human world. 
Meyer would exclude from the idea not only the an¬ 
gelic and demoniac kingdom, but also Christian and 
unchristian mankind. But how, then, would Paul 
have understood the groaning of the creature, with¬ 
out human sympathy ? 

The revelation of the son a (ohildren) of 
Ood [ tit * aTToxdXvtyiv t «* viitf to ?> 
* (o v ]. The children of God in the pregnant sense 
of His sons. The creature waits for its manifesta¬ 
tion ; that is, for the coming of its do£a to full ap¬ 
pearance (1 John iii. 2) with the coming of Christ 
(Matt. xxv. 31), which will be the appearing of the 
Sola of the great God (Titus ii. 13); therefore the 
absolute a/toxcttmi'u; itself,f the fulfilment of all the 
typical prophecies of nature— and not only as com¬ 
plete restoration , but also at perfect development. 

Ver. 20. For the oreation was made sub¬ 
ject [tj xrioiq i';rtrayq. Dr. Lange takes 
the verb as middle. It is the historical aorist, at 
the fall of man . See below. Comp. Gen. iii. 17, 
18. —R.], God was the one who subjected (so say 
most expositors)—[This is evident from the curse , 
if the reference be to the time of the fall—R.] ;— 
not Adam (Knachtb., Capellus); nor man (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Schneckenburger); nor the devil (Hammond). 

To wanity. Mar atorfjq. The Septuagint, 
instead of bsp, Rl©, p n ^. The word does not 
occur in the profane Greek; it means the super¬ 
ficial, intangible, and therefore deceptive appear¬ 
ance ; the perishable and doomed to destruction hav¬ 
ing the show of reality. Earlier expositors (Tertul- 
lian, Bucer, and others) have referred the word to 
the fidrcua = idols, understanding it as the deifica¬ 
tion of the creature. Tet the question here is a 
condition of the creature to which God has subject¬ 
ed it Further on it is designated as dovXtia rrjq 
**oo aq. Therefore Fritzsche's definition, pervern- 
tat (Adam's sin), is totally untenable. But what do 
we understand by “ subject to parcuoTijq " ? Ex¬ 
planations : 

1 An original disposition of creation; the ar¬ 
rangement of the corruption of the creature. (Gro- 
tiua Krebi, De Wette. Theodoret holds that the 
original arrangement was made with a view to the 
tall.) 


* [Comp. the analogous Old Testament expressions: 
Dent, xxxfi. 1 : Job xil. 7, 9 ; Ps. xix. 2 ; lxviiL 17 ; xcviii. 
I; Isa. i. 2 ; xxr. 8 ; lv. 12; Ixv. 17; Ezolc. xxxi. 15; Hab. 
Ii. 11. Also Rev. xxi: 2 Peter iii. IS; Acts iii. 21.—R.] 
f [The reference to this event is undoubted. It is a 
asw expression of the deep-seated consciousness of fellow¬ 
ship with Ohrlst, which leads the Apostle to eall this “the 
revelation of the sons of God, 1 * not of the Son of Ood. It 
should be remarked, that our Lord calls it the coming of 
the Son of Man. The event is throughout regarded in a 
strictly soteriologieal aspect.—R.1 


2. A result of the fa.‘\ of man. (The Hebrew 
theology, Beret lith Babba , many Christian theolo 
gians. (Ecumenius, Calvin, Meyer, and others). No 
1 is opposed by the vTittdyrj, &c. [by ory txovaa^ 
aXXd, which presupposes a different previous con 
dition, and by the historical fact (Gen. i. 31) Meyer 
—R.] ; and No. 2 by the originality of the arrange¬ 
ment between a first created and & second spiritual 
stage of the cosmos (1 Cor. xv. 47, 48). 

8. We must therefore hold, that Paul refers to 
the obscurity and disturbance of the first natural 
stage in the development of our cosmos produoed by 
the fall.* As, in redemption, the restoration oc¬ 
curred simultaneously with the furtherance of the 
normal development, so death entered, at the fall, oa 
a deterioration of the original metamorphoses, into 
the corruption of transitonness. Tholnck approach¬ 
es this explanation by this remark: “ As the Rab¬ 
binical theology expresses the thought that man, 
born sinless, would have passed into a better condi- 
tion * by a kiss of the Highest,' so, in all probability, 
has Paul regarded that dXXayijrcu of which he 
speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 52 as the destination of the 
first man." Yet Tholnck seems, in reality, to ad¬ 
here to De Wette’s view. 

Not willingly. The o v% ixovoa cannot 
mean merely the natural necessity peculiar to the 
creature-world; it applies rather to an opposition of 
ideal nature, in its ideal pressure toward develop¬ 
ment, to the decrees of death and of the curse of 
their real developing progress (Gen. iii.; 2 Cor. v. 1 
IF.). Bucer: Contra quam fert ingtnium eorum , a 
natura enim omnet ret a corruptions abhorrent. 

[But by reason of him who hath subjected 
it, aAAa dta to* vnora^arra. Dr. Lange 
renders: the creatnre-world subjected itself to van¬ 
ity, not willingly, bnt on account of Him who Sub¬ 
jected it, in hope. The force of <ha with the accu¬ 
sative is on account of; but the E. Y. is correct, in¬ 
dicating a moving caus^—t. «., the will of God.—R.] 
This unwillingness is expressed, according to what 
follows, in the groaning of the whole creation. The 
translation: “It was made subject (vnttdytj, pas¬ 
sive), by reason of Him who hath subjected the 
same,” is opposed to the logical conception. [The 
simplest grammatical as well as logical interpretation 
accepts the verb as passive, with a reference to God 
as “Him who subjected the same." (So Meyer, 
Tholuck, Hodge, De Wette, Alford, and most com¬ 
mentators.)—R. j Moreover, the reference of the 
did to* vnordqavra to man, to Adam,f does not 
remove this logical difficulty, since, in that case, the 
vntrdffi would have to relate to another subject 
than the vnora^avra. We therefore find ourselves 
driven, with Fritzsche, to the middle construction 


* [The difference between 2 and 8 is slight Both point 
to an actual curse at the fell; the latter only adds the 
thought, that the previous condition was not, after all, the 
final one. thus preparing the way for an explanation of 
“ not willingly.” Both should, it seems, include the thought 
that the glorification to ensue will transcend both the origi¬ 
nal state and that which could be attained by a normal de¬ 
velopment.— R.1 

t [The objection to this referenoe is well stated by Al¬ 
ford : (1.) The verb implies a conscious act of intcuticnal 
subjugation. (2.) The accusative (indicating the moving, 
ratner than the efficient cause) is in keeping with the Apos¬ 
tle's reverence; thus removing the supreme will of Goa to 
a wider distance from corruption and vanity. Meyer sug¬ 
gests that the absence of any explanatory cause presupposes 
a well-known subject; God nad subjected R. Jowett makes 
Ohriat the subject: “ on aooount of whose special work the 
creature was made subject to vanity.” This is novel, sc 
much so. that it seems far-fetched. — R.l 
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af vmxdyij. Thereby we gain the idea, that even 
the disharmony which nature had suffered has be¬ 
come, in turn, a kind of order, since nature has been 
found in the service of corruption by virtue of its 
elasticity, relative dependence, plasticity, and plia¬ 
bility, and its absolute dependence upon God; and 
pious nature is all the dearer to God because it is 
subjected in hope. [So Hodge, accepting the mid¬ 
dle sense: the creature submitted to the yoke of 
bondage in hope of ultimate deliverance.—R.] 

[In hope, in' iXnidt. Not precisely in a 
state of, which would be expressed by but resting 
on hope (De Wette: auf Hoffnung hin). —R.] This 
means not merely, “ hope was left to it ” (Tholuck), 
but it is also a motive of positive hope in suffering 
nature. Just as the fallen human world shall be led 
in its anoxaxdaxetatq beyond its primitive paradisa¬ 
ical glory, so shall nature come through this humilia¬ 
tion to a richer elevation, namely, as the trans¬ 
formed organism of the glorified Christ and His 
joint-heirs. The in' iXnidt must be joined with 
vnfxaytj, not with Sta x. vnox . (Vulgate, Luther, 
and others). [The question of connection is a diffi¬ 
cult one. Of the two views here mentioned, Dr. 
Lange rightly prefers the former, since the latter 
would attribute the hope to the one subjecting, not 
the one subjected (Alford). Ewald, making all that 
precedes in this verse parenthetical, joins in hope 
with ver. 19, and thus finds a reason for the em¬ 
phatic repetition of xxtatq in ver. 21. See Textual 
Note *, where the view of Forbes is given. It seems 
to give greater clearness to the passage as a whole. 

Ver. 21. That the creation itself also [or* 
at* i avxfj y a xiatq. See Textual Note *. The 
current of exegesis sets strongly in favor of the 
view which connects or* with in' iXnidt, in the 
sense of that. Alford, who, in his commentary, de¬ 
fends because, is one of the authors of a revision 
which adopts that. Meyer suggests that the purport 
of the hope must be given, in order to prove the 
expectation of the xxiatq as directed precisely toward 
the manifestation of the sons of (rod. Alford in¬ 
deed objects, that this subjective signification of the 
clause would attribute “ to the yearnings of crea¬ 
tion, intelligence and rationality —consciousness of 
itself and of God; ” but the same objection might 
be urged against the reference of xxiatq to inani¬ 
mate creation, in vers. 19, 20, 22, as well as here. 
If the figurative idea of longing be admitted at all, 
it may be carried out to this extent with equal pro¬ 
priety. The repetition may be readily accounted 
for, either by considering ver. 20 parenthetical, or 
by regarding aln 'rj rj xxiatq as emphatic.—R.] This 
explains the hope of the creature-world introduced 
in the preceding verse. With Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, and others, we regard the xcw avxrj as a 
higher degree, itself also , and not merely as an ex¬ 
pression of equality, also it. Meyer says, that the 
context says nothing of gradation. But the grada¬ 
tion lies essentially in the fact that the creature- 
world constitutes a humiliation in opposition to 
spiritual life, especially for contemplating the old 
world. 

Shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption [IXfv&fQtv&rjatxat a no xijq 
xyq ?^ooa?l. We do not hold (with 
Tboluc*, Meyer, and outers) that rijc v&ogaq is 
the genitive of apposition. For the question is, in 
the fint place, concerning a bondage under vanity ; 
so tha. the creature, even in its deliverance, will 


remain in a state of the SovXtia in relation to tbs 
children of God himself. The g>&oga is not alto¬ 
gether the same as ftaxeuoxrjq, but its manifestation 
in the process of finite life ia sickness, death, the 
pangs of death, and corruption; while the /*arcu» 
tj ye, as such, is veiled in the semblance of a bloom 
ing, incorruptible life. [There seems to be no good 
reason for objecting to the view of Tholuck, Meyer, 
Philippi, aid others, that the bondage, which result! 
from the vanity , and is borne not willingly (ver. 20), 
consists in corruption. This preserves the proper 
distinctions. The corruption is the consequence of 
the vanity; the unwilling subjection to a condition 
which is under vanity, and results in corruption, is 
well termed bondage. —R.] The alteration of the 
expression y&oga into an selective, “ corruptible 
bondage” (Kollner), is as unwarranted as the trans¬ 
lation of the IXev&egia xijq 66$ qq by glorious lib¬ 
erty (Luther [E. V.l). 

[Into the freedom of the glory of the chil¬ 
dren of God, tiq rijv tXtv&tg iar xijq So$t]q 
rwv xixrofv xov &tov. The construction is 
pregnant. (So Meyer: Aecht Qriechisehe Prog - 
nam. See Winer, p. 877.) We may supply: xoi 
xaxaoxa&ijotxcu, or tiqax&?j<TfXcu t shall be brought 
or introduced into, Ac. The freedom is to consist 
in, or at least to result from a share in, the glory 
of the children of God. Hence the hendiadys of 
the E. V. (glorious liberty) is totally incorrect. It 
makes the most prominent idea of the whole clause 
a mere attributive. Besides, were the meaning that 
expressed by the E. V., we should find this form: 
tlq xtjv dotar xijq iXfv&egiaq xutv xix. r. &tov .—R.] 
The tlq xtiv IXtv&toiav can mean only the 
sharing in the liberty of God’s children by the or¬ 
ganic appropriation on their part, and by the equal¬ 
ity with the children of God produced by means of 
the transformation ; but it cannot mean an indepen¬ 
dent state of liberty beside them. Their freedom 
will consist in its helping to constitute the glory, the 
spiritualized splendor of the manifestation of God’s 
children. As Christ is the manifestation of God’s 
glory because He is illuminated throughout by God, 
and the sons of God are the glory of Christ as lights 
from His light, so will nature be the glory of God’s 
sons as humanized and deified nature. Tet we 
would not therefore take the xijq tiotyq as the geni¬ 
tive of apposition, since the glory proceeds outward¬ 
ly from within, and since it is here promised to na¬ 
ture as recompense, so to speak, in opposition to the 
corruption. It shall therefore share, in its way, in 
the glory belonging to God’s children. But why is 
not the wp&agaio) incorruption, mentioned (1 Cor. 
xv. 45), in opposition to the qfroga, corruption? 
Because the idea of corruption has been preceded 
by thait of vanity . The real glory of the manifesta¬ 
tion in which its inward incorruption shall hereafter 
be externally revealed, is contrasted with the decep¬ 
tive, transitory glory of the manifestation in which 
the creature-world in this life appears subject to 
vanity. The elevation of the children of God them¬ 
selves from the condition of corruption to the con¬ 
dition of glorification, constitutes the centre of the 
deliverance into this state of glory; but the creature 
is drawn upward in this elevation, in conformity with 
its dynamical dependence on the centre, and ita 
organic connection with it.* 

* [This versa, which, taken in its entyeotive sense, as 
the purport of the hope, seems to lhvor the reference si 
Krint to humanity, and the longing to the instincts of im¬ 
mortality (so Stuart throughout), loses it* feme if thus n 
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Ver. 21 For we know that the whole 
creation [oXSa^tv yao or* naaa rj xxi- 
#»(]• The Apostle fiirniahee, in ver. 22, for we 
know, the proof of the declaration in ver. 21. Sinoe 
he has proved the proposition of ver. 19 by ver. 20, 
and of ver. 20 by ver. 21, Meyer, without around, 
roes back with this for to ver. 20: in ikmd *; De 
Wette [Philippi], to ver. 19. [If ver. 21 be taken 
as stating the purport of the hope, then Meyer’s 
view is the most tenable one. Philippi finds here a 
more general affirmation of the existence of the 
'* patient expectation,” as an admitted truth.—R.] 

Tholuck asks, Whence does the Apostle have 
this we know f and he opposes the view that it is an 
assumption of the universal human consciousness 
(according to most expositors), or rather, that the 
Apostle seems (according to Bucer, Brenz) to speak 
from the Jewish-Christian hope which rested on the 
prophets, as, even in chap. ii. 2; iii. 19; viL 14; 
viii. 28, the oVtaptv is understood best as the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness.* We must not subject the Apos¬ 
tle to the modern sense of nature. But we can still 
less reduoe the Apostle’s knowledge to that of the 
prophets. The modem sense of nature, in its sound 
elements, is a fruit of apostolical Christianity; and 
as the harmony between spirit and nature has been 
essentially consummated in Christ, so, too, has the 
knowledge of the language (that is, the spiritual 
meaning) of nature been consummated in Him—a 
knowledge which was reproduced in the apostles as 
a fountain, and ready for enlargement. This knowl¬ 
edge is, indeed, universally human chiefly in elect 
souls alone, under the condition of Divine illumina¬ 
tion. 

Groaneth together and travaileth in pain 
together [<n/y<rT*vd£f» * a i avrot&ir**]. 
The avr in avvartvatf* and avrioSirtt has 
been referred, by (Ecumenius, Calvin, and others, to 
the children of God; Kdllner, and others, have 
viewed it as a mere strengthening of the simple 
word. Tholuck and Meyer explain it, in harmony 
with Theodore of Mopsvestia, as a collective dispo¬ 
sition of the creature. The latter: foidrtcu 61 
tinier, or* avtupotroq imdtUrvra* routo naaa rj 
xTiffK* Estius: genitue et dolor communis inter se 
partrum creatures. On the linguistic tenableness of 
this explanation, by accepting the presumed organi¬ 
zation of nature in single parts, see Meyer, against 
Fritzsche. It is, indeed, against the reference of 
the aw to the groaning of Christians that this 


deratood. The ftriking phrase: “the freedom of the glory 
of the children of God/' becomes very vague, unless we 
adopt the view that nature is here personified as in ex¬ 
pectation. And it is easier to believe that the verse is true 
of all nature, than of all men. Whatever may be our 
wishes, the sharing of nature in the future glory is more 
probable, judging from the facts of the material world, than 
the participation of all men in the same, judging from the 
frusta of the moral world. The sighs after immortality 
among the heathen are audible enough; but had Paul re¬ 
ferred to these, he would undoubtedly have spoken more 
distinctly of the future conversion of the heathen. He is 
too fend of references to his personal 8aviour and His 
work, to omit ev e ry allusion to these, where his thought 
really concerns the salvation of persons. It seems, there¬ 
fore, in the highest degree improbable that mankind (as 
distinguiahed from the natural world) is referred to at all. 
-B.] 

* [Pro fe ssor Stuart urges that the longing of the natural 
world was not so femiliar to all, that the Apostle could thus 
appeal to oonsdousneas. But this objection is of weight 
only in oase the meaning of oiks**' be extended to human 
eanarimnmeae in general. That Paul uses it in appeals to 
Christian consciousness, is evident from Rom. U. 2; i»L 19; 
vli. 14; viii 96, 28; 2 Cor. v. 1: 1 Tim. i 8; oomp. the fre- 
fuent use of oLUrs in 1 Cor. vt-R.) 

18 


groaning is introduced ftirther on as something 
special. 

Reiche holds that av ro)6i m refers to the each* 
tological expectation of the Jews, the 
dolores messies; against which Meyer properly ok 
serves, that those dolores messies are special suffer¬ 
ings which were to precede the appearanoe of the 
Messiah; but the travailing of nature had takes 
place from the beginning, since Gen. iii. 17. Yet 
Tholuck remarks, with propriety, that the Apostle 
must have been acquainted with that term of Rab¬ 
binical theology, likewise the developing suffering 
of nature will ascend toward the end to a decisive 
crisis (see the eschatological words of Jesus). But 
the 44 adores messies ” comprise also ethical conflicts. 
Therefore this continuous travailing of the world’s 
development is related to the dolores messia, as the 
preparation is to the fulfilment, or as the judgment 
of the world, immanent in the history of the world, 
is related to the final catastrophe. The wdlrnr de¬ 
notes the birth-pangB of a woman in labor. The 
figure is happily chosen, not only because it an¬ 
nounces a new birth and new form of the earth, but 
because it reflects in travailing Eve the fate of 
the travailing earth, and vice vend. Tholuck: “ By 
pain, it will wrest the new out of the old; perhaps 
artvatnr has referenoe to bringing forth (comp. 
Jer. iv. 81), but better, as Luther explains the <tt*- 
rayftoi, ver. 26, the groaning , earnest expectation, 
which is intensified by the being in travail which fol¬ 
lows.” Yet the groaning also indicates the painful 
announcement of positive sufferings, which subse¬ 
quently arise from the groaning of Christians for re¬ 
demption (oTfvdCo/ufv fiagoi'iptvot, 2 Cor. v. 4). 

[Until now, a%<f* rov rvv. Any reference 
to the fhture is forbidden by the use of otda/i**, 
which refers to experience (Alford). While it is not 
necessary to insist upon an important distinction be¬ 
tween and aygt (see p. 181), it would seam 

best to consider that the idea of duration* is the 
prominent one here. If any point of time is em¬ 
phasized, it must be that of the beginning of the 
groaning, when the curse of wearymg labor and 
travail came upon man, and through him the curse 
upon nature.—R.] 

Yer. 28. And not only so, bat even we our. 
selves [ot* poror Si, aXXd xai avroi. See 
Textual Ifotes 9 and \ The reading of the Vatican us 
is followed here.] Meyer’s mode of stating the con¬ 
nection with the preceding verse is utterly incorrect: 
“ Climax of the previous proof that the xrlou; in 
ver. 21 is correct in the in* iXniSt, or*. Even we 
Christians would, indeed, do nothing less than unite 
in that groaning.” The principal thought is, not the 
deliverance of the xriatq, vers. 20, 21, Out the future 
glory of the children of God, ver. 18. The first 
proof therefor is the groaning of nature; the sec¬ 
ond, which now follows, is the groaning of spiritual 
life. Therefore Christians do not unite in anywise 
in the groaning of creation, but vies vsrsd: the 
groaning of creation joins in the groaning of Chris¬ 
tians. Consequently, we must not translate: 44 But 
also we (Christians) on our part, n Ac^ but: even we 
Christians ourselves*— namely, we who are most im 
timaiely concerned. The expression uai avroi is 


• [Calvin: u Particmla Eactesms, aeladktmcusqmdeem, 
ad leaandsm diutumi languosis tmdium perttneL Nam se 
tot MKculit durarunt in suo gemitur ereatmrm . qmam iaam 
cusabilis erit nostra mollifies vel ignavia, si m treat mm 
brnUlis vi!m curriculo deticimus t -R. I 
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iavxoui brings oat prominently the truth that there 
same Christians, who have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, are also saved by hope, though at heart thoy 
must still groan and earnestly expect. Thus abxbq 
iyot, in chap. vii. 20, means: I, one and the same 
man, can be so different; with the mind I can serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin. 
Tholuok: “The difference between the readings 
seems to have arisen rather from purposes of per¬ 
spicuity or style." Augustine, Chrysostom, and oth¬ 
ers, hold that the connection—in which the subject 
is Christians in general—is decidedly against the odd 
limitation of the ainoi to the apostles (Origen. Am¬ 
brose, Melanchthon, and Grotius. Reicbe, and oth¬ 
ers: the Apostle Paul alone. Others: Paul, with 
the other apostles). The former expositors maintain 
that the second xai tjyfiq avxoi consists, in a more 
intense degree, of the apostles.* But the addition 
is rather occasioned by the contrast presented: 
saved, and yet groaning (“ the inward life of Chris¬ 
tians shines **). 

Though we have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit [xnv an to? nvtvparoq 

Mxovrtq. The participle may be taken as simply 
defining the subject: we ourselves, those who have 
(Luther, Calvin, Beza, Hodge); or be rendered: 
though we hone , despite this privilege. The latter 
is more forcible; the former sense would require 
the article oi (Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Alford). 
Anaq/ii in itself occasions no difficulty; it means 
first-fruits, with the implied idea of a future har¬ 
vest. Comp., however, chap. xi. 16.—R.1 The 
anaqxh vo? nvtvp. is differently interpretea 

1. The genitive is partitive, having this sense: 
the apostles (thoy alone, according to Origen, .(Ecu- 
menius, Melanchthon, and Grotius), and the Chris¬ 
tians of the apostolic period, have the first foretaste 
of a spiritual endowment, which, when complete, 
will extend to all future Christians (De Wette, KoU- 
ner, Olshausen, Meyer). But by this division the 
Apostle would not only have adjudged to later Chris¬ 
tians the full harvest of the Spirit, which is contrary 
to the real fact, but he would also have obscured 
rather than strengthened his argument by a superflu¬ 
ous remark. For it is a fact, which will ever remain 
perfectly the same from the time of the apostles to 
the end of the world, that the life of Christians in 
the Spirit is related to their physical perfection and 
glorification, as the firstlings are to the harvest. But 
the following division has just as little force. 

2. Our present reception of the Spirit is only 
preliminary, in contrast with the future complete 
outpouring in the kingdom of heaven (Chrysostom, 
and others; also Huther, Calvin, Beza, Tholuck, 
Philippi [Hodge, Alford, Stuart] ). Apart from the 
fact that this view is not altogether apostolical, it 
adds nothing to the matter in question, and removes 
the point of view: the inference of the friture dogot 
from the present nvtvpa. 

8. Therefore the genitive of apposition.! The 


Holy Spirit is himself the gift of the first-fruita, If 
the completion of Christian life is regarded as the 
harvest (Bengei, Winer, Riickert, and others). The 
Spirit is the earnest, aMafiav, of the future perfeo* 
tion (2 Cor. i 22; v. 6 ; Gal vi. 8i Eph. L 14, 
iv. 80; and 1 Peter iv. 14, rb nvtvpa xijq dob 
are of special importance. Meyer’s only objection 
to this explanation is, that the Apostle’s expression 
would have been misunderstood, since the anoqvq 
would have to be understood as a part of a similar 
whole. But the sheaves offered as first-fruits are 
not merely the first portions of the first sheaves 
collectively; they are the precious tokens and sure 
pledges of the frill harvest, to which they constitute, 
if we may so speak, a harmonious antithesis. But 
the doga must be regarded as commensurate with 
the spiritual life; yet not as a new and higher out¬ 
pouring of the Spirit, but as the perfect epiphany of 
the operation of the Spirit. Tholuok admits, at 
least, that this third explanation is also admissible 
with the second. On the singular explanations of 
Fritzsche and Scbneckenburger, see Meyer. 

Even we ourselves groan within our¬ 
selves [* a* avxoi iv iavxoZq axtvdto- 
ptv. We, although we have the first-fruits, are far 
from being complete; despite this, we groan within 
ourselves. The inward, profound nature of the feel¬ 
ing is thus emphasized.—R.] Groaning is the ex¬ 
pression of the k aging which feels that it is delayed 
in its course toward its object; expression of the 
inclination contending immediately with its obsta¬ 
cles. 

Waiting for the adoption [oiofreuta* 
antxdtyoptvos. Wait for, await, wait to the 
end of (Alford). The adoption is already ours (ver 
16) as an internal relation, but the outward condition 
does not yet correspond (Meyer). Alford para¬ 
phrases : aw iting the fulness of our adoption. —R.1 
The object of the longing is the vio&taia, whicn 
believers wait for in perfect patience. This is here 
identified with the redemption of our body. It is 
the perfect outward manifestation of the inward 
vio&tola ; it is the soul’s inheritance of the glori¬ 
fied life which is attained on the perfect deliverance 
of the body from the bondage of the first state of 
nature, and from subjection to death and corrup¬ 
tion ; see 2 Cor. v. 4. The Apostle’s addition of 
“ the redemption of our body,” proves that he does 
not mean merely the entire vlo&taia, but this t*o- 
&toia viewed specifically os complete. 

[The redemption of our body, xttv dno • 
Xvx oohtiv xov CMpaxo*; sjpdv. Epexegeti- 
cal clause.] Tov OMpaxoq is explained by Eras¬ 
mus, Luther, and others (also Lutz, Bibl. Dogm.), as 
redemption from the body; but this is totally for¬ 
eign to the connection, and also to the matter itself 
[Were this the meaning, there would probably be 
some qualifying term added, as Phil, iil 21 (Meyer). 
—R.] Tholuck explains the redemption of the body 
as applying to its materiality; this is also the object 


* (Alford, who adopts ig*«tv with the sooond xai «vro t, 
mjs it is “ inserted to involve himself and his fellow- 
workers in the general description of the last eLanse.” 

t [Both 1 and 2 take the genitive as partitive, whioh is 
undoubtedly the common usage. In every case in the New 
Testament where dmgrf is followed hy a genitive, H has 
fhisforoe; oomp. xvt 5; 1 Oor. xr. 20; xvi. 1ft; John i. 18. 
the same is true of the LXX. and olassical authors. It is 
dlflumlt to sustain any other view here. If we adopt the 
mea n ing. the first-fruits of a harvest, which is the 8pirit 
fldyun to us, and refer it to the oommon gift of the Spirit in 
vhis life, rather than to the gift of the Spirit in that par¬ 


ticular age, all seems to be gained that Dr. Lange seeks in 
view 8, while we do not unnecessarily depart from the mm 
loyuendi. The reference to the first Christians is perhaps 
slightly favored by adopting at same point in the 
text, although Meyer rejects it, and yet upholds this 
reference. In his comments on ver. 26, Dr. Lange save 
that here the new spiritual life is spoken of not the Holy 
Spirit itself. This subjective sense oan only be admitted if 
tiie partitive sense of the genitive be given up. The term 
««body ” cannot, in any case, be regarded as antithetical; 
did “flesh’* oocur, there might be seme reason for taking 
“Spirit** in this sense of “spiritual life,** a mmntf fet 
which our author has an unusual fondness -B.1 
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at the earnest expectation of the xriotq. Perhaps 
this is from Origen and Rotbe; see, on the oontrary, 
1 Cor. xv. Tholuck’s quotation from Augustinh is 
better (De doctr. christ.) : Quod nonmuii dicunt , 
matte m omnino me tine carport , ommno fal/untur , 
nan enim corput swum ted corruptionet et pondut 
sderunt; Phil. Hi. 21; 1 Cor. xv. The most unten¬ 
able view is: deliverance from the morally injurious 
Influence of the body by death (Carpzov, and oth¬ 
ers). [It is so natural to refer this phrase to the 
(glorification of the body at the ooming of Christ, 
that it is unnecessary to state arguments in favor of 
this reference (comp. Phil. HI 21; 2 Cor. v. 2 ft; 
1 Cor. xv. 42 ff.). The redemption is not complete 
until the body is redeemed. Any other view is not 
accordant with the grand current of thought in this 
chapter. The fact that even here, where the long¬ 
ing of Christians is described, so much stress should 
be laid on the redemption of the body, the material 
part of our complex nature, confirms the view of 
, whioh takes h as including material exist¬ 
ences. In fret, sinoe “ even we ourselves ” are rep¬ 
resented as waiting for an event, which shall redeem 
that part of our nature most akin to the creation (in 
the restricted sense of Meyer, and others), it would 
appear that the subject here is not necessarily in an¬ 
tithesis to “ creation,” but rather a part of it; 44 sub¬ 
jected in hope,” like the whole creation, but also as 
Having the first-fruits of the Spirit, 44 saved in hope” 
(ver. 24).—R.1 

Ver. 24. For wo ware saved, (lov&ij- 
p *v.) Delivered, and participating in salvation. 
The dative rfi iXni'St, in hope, does not describe 
the means, but the mode of the deUveranoe. [So 
Bengel, and many others. Comp. Winer, p. 208. 
The phrase is emphatically placed. Luther is ex¬ 
cellent : we are indeed saved, yet in hope.—R.] 
Even if we were to admit that the Apostle under¬ 
stood faith to be the hope here mentioned (Chrysos¬ 
tom, De Wette, and others)—which, as Meyer cor¬ 
rectly observes, is controverted by Paul’s definite 
distinction between faith and hope,*—the admission 
of the dative of instrument would be too strong. 
But even if we accept the dative as denoting mod su¬ 
lly, it does not denote 44 that to which the sou#. is 
to be regarded as oonfined ” (Meyer), but the con¬ 
dition : t» hope of. Therefore the lam&tjtitv must 
be here explained conformably to the conception of 
the iiio&foia in ver. 28, not as being the principial 
attainment of salvation in the Spirit—which is already 
complete there—but as being the perfect attainment 
of salvation in glory. This has become the portion 
of Christians, but in such a way that their faith is 
supplemented by their hope. They have the inward 
vio&ttria in the witness of the Spirit; but the nio- 
&«r$a of Ao£a in the fledge of the Spirit. 

Now hope that is seen is not hope 
di fiXtneplvn ovn f<rr»v Tholuck: 

the second Unit; is concrete, the object of hope. 

E lls usage is common in emphatic phrases in all 
guages (Philippi). Comp. Col L 5 ; 1 Tim. L 1; 
Heb. vl 18, where sink is objective.—R.] Luther: 


* [De Wette urge s the instrumental sense, on account 
Sf the definite aarlst; but the fact of salvation is regarded 
as placing us in a condition of hope. The hope differs from 
forth, but is inseparably connected with it. Alford says 
the hope is u feith ta Ha prospective altitude.” Philippi: 
* Inasmuch as the oMeol of solvation is both relatively pres¬ 
ent and also r el ativ e l y future, hope is produced from felth 
sad Indissolubly linked with it; for fotih apprehends the 
object, in so for as it Is present; hope, In so far as it is still 
ftuure. ,, ~B. 1 


44 The word hope is used in two ways. In one case 
it means great courage, which remains firm in all 
temptations; in the other, the finite salvation which 
hope shall get; here it may mean both.” Seeing 
means, here, the acquired presence of the object, 
which can be 44 grasped with the bands; ” however, 
the beholding also may momentarily afford heavenly 
satisfaction; see 1 Cor. xiii.; 2 Cor. v. 7. 

For what a man seeth [8 yap fiXint* 
vi?]. Thus the hope of believers proves that they 
are to expect a state of completion, but that they 
must wait for it perseveringiy. 

Why doth he still hope for? [rl xai 
IXnltit; See Textual Note " Adopting xai as 
well established, it seems best to take it as = etiam 
(Meyer). Why does he still hope, when there is no 
more ground for it ? Comp. Hartung, Partikellehre , 
L p. 187, on this use of xai. Bengel: cum visions 
non est spe opus.— R.] 

Ver. 25. But if we hope for that. Ac. Hope 
is no vain dreaming; it is proved as religious confi¬ 
dence in the ethical labor of patience. The vno- 
f*ovq denotes perseverance amid obstacles; there¬ 
fore always also passiveness, or patience and stead¬ 
fastness. But the connection here authorises the 
predominance of the former idea. And though 
complete salvation oomes from the future and from 
above, patienoe in this life must cooperate with its 
ftiture—therefore: to persevere.* Grotius: Spet 
ista non infructuosa est in nobis , ted egregiam virtu • 
tem operator, malorum fortem tolerantiam. 

Ver. 26. Ldkawiae the Spirit also [w<ra«/- 
twc Si xai to nvtvpa. Likewise (<w<rat/- 
introduces, as contemporaneous with the 
44 waiting” (ver. 28), the divine assistance of the 
Holy Spirit (Tholuck).—R.] De Wette and Meyer 
explain: The Holy Spirit. The latter commentator 
appeals to vers. 16, 28. But, in ver. 28, the new 
spiritual Ufe is spoken of,f which certainly consist# 
in the fellowship of the human spirit with the Holy 
Spirit, but is, nevertheless, not the Holy Spirit itself 
To say of the Holy Spirit in himself that He groans 
—indeed, that He gives vent to groanings which are 
unutterable by Him—is altogether inadmissible. 
Neither can we, with Nosselt, substitute the gospel; 
nor, with Morus, the Christian disposition; nor, 
with K Ollner, the Christian element of life. Ac¬ 
cording to the opposition of nvtvga and rot* in 
1 Cor. xiv. 14, it is the new basis of life, which con¬ 
stitutes to the conscious daily life an opposition of 
the life which, though apparently unconscious, is 
really the higher consciousness itself, the heavenly 
sense of the awakened soul. As, in the unconvert¬ 
ed state, the influences of the unoonscious basis of 
the soul invade the conscious daily life with demo¬ 
niacal temptation, so, vice versd , does the uncon¬ 
scious spiritual life of the converted man come as a 
guardian spirit to the help of the daily life. There¬ 
fore the groaning of the spirit itself (see ver. 15) 
corresponds with the groaning of the consciousness 


• [On foropmnf, see p. 162; also Ool. i. 11; Lange's 
Gmm., p. 19. Constance seems to be always prominent ta 
the word. The preposition with the genitive denotes 
that through whim, as a medium, our waiting takes place 
(Alford! It is more than an acoompaniment—it la the 
state which characterises the waiting throughout. On the 
connection of hope and patience, oornp. 1 These- i. 8; Heb 
X.36.-R.) 

t [Against this, see notee in loco, where Dr. Lange him 
self aoee not defend this view. It is opposed to the moat 
natural grammatical construction of that passage, and ob 
jectionable on other grounds. Comp, the additional netei 
on vers. 16 23, and the exenrsus, chap, vii.—K.J 
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it its natural feeling. [This position of Dr. Lange 
is not in accordance with the view of the best mod¬ 
ern commentators. Tholuck, De Wette, Ewald, 
Stuart, Hodge, Philippi, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Jowett, as well as the older commentators in gen¬ 
eral, all refer it to the objective. Holy Spirit. OIs- 
hausen, however, adopts the subjective sense. The 
proof must be very strong which will warrant us in 
referring it to any thing other than the Holy Spirit 
itself; for the Apostle uses rh nrtvpa, as he has 
done in vers. 28,16, Ac., where the Holy Spirit is 
meant. The only reason urged against such a mean¬ 
ing here is, that the 44 groaning,'” Ac., cannot be 
predicated of Him. But we have no right to de¬ 
part from the obvious meaning, because, in the next 
clause, that is predicated which, we fancy, cannot be 
predicated of the Holy Spirit. The predicate in 
this clause cannot, with strict propriety, be referred 
to any spirit save the Holy Spirit That Dr. Lange’s 
view weakens the thought, is also evident—R.] 

Helpeth our weakness [ovvavTtXappd- 
rtrat t ao&tvtip r.pwv. See Textual Note 
u . On tKe verb, comp. Luke x. 40, where Martha 
asks that Mary be bidden to help her—i. e., take hold 
of in connection with . It requires a weakening of 
its force to make this applicable to the new spiritual 
life. The subjective side has been brought out in 
vers. 28-25. Hence a reference to the Holy Spirit 
accords with the progress of thought—R.1 Meyer 
urges, with Beza, the <jw in ovrartyi .: cut nos labo - 
ramies refertur . At all events, it would refer to only 
the conscious side of our effort But it is clear, 
from the further definition, that ouj&hna, is the 
only correct reading. Tholuck understands this 
ruj&ivtut as referring to occasions of invading faint¬ 
ness. But the Apostle speaks of a permanent rela¬ 
tion of our weakness in this life, which certainly be¬ 
comes more prominent in special temptations. This 
is the incongruity between the new principle and 
the old psychical and carnal life. 

[The singular must be accepted as the true read¬ 
ing. It then refers to a state of weakness, already 
described (ver. 28). The dative, as in Luke x. 40, 
denotes not the burden which the Spirit helps us 
bear (so Hodge, and many others), but that which 
it helps. (Alford: 44 helps our weakness — us who 
are weak , to bear the burden of ver. 28.” Meyer: 
44 Er legt mit Hand an mit unserer Schwachheit”) 
It should not be limited to weakness in prayer (Ben- 
gel), but is the general weakness in our waiting for 
final redemption.—R.] 

For we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought [to yaq ri ngoqt v£oi/tt &a 
xa&o Ati oi>x oXbaptv. To belongs to the 
whole clause. Veto introduces an illustration of 
our weakness, and how it is helped. The aorist 
nqoqtvlciptfra, which we accept as the correct 
reading, is more usual than the future, but either is 
grammatically admissible. See Winer, p. 280.— 
R.] Tholuck holds that this not knowing refers to 
special states of obscure faith, and has a twofold 
meaning: ignorance of the object toward which 
prayer should be directed, and the language in which 
we should pray. But the supposition of special 
states is incorrect; otherwise the expression would 
be: we often do not know. But the language can 
by no means be under consideration, neither can a 
mere ignorance of the object be meant. Therefore 
De Wette and Meyer explain thus: we do not know 
what, under existing circumstances, it is necessary 
to pray for. We refer the xa&o dii as well to the 


heavenly clearness of the object of redemption afl 
to the subjective purity, definiteness, and energy of 
desire corresponding to it.* The conscious, verba) 
prayer is related to the spirit of prayer, as the falli¬ 
ble dictate of conscience is to the infallible con- 
science. 

^ But the Spirit itself interoedeth [all* 
av to to nrtv/ia vntotvTvyxdrtt. On the 
omission of vnkq tjpSr (/tec.), which Meyer finds in 
the verb itself, see Teziual Note **. The verb oo» 
curs only here. The simple verb means, to meet; 
then, compounded with h, to approach in order to 
make supplication (Acts xxv. 24, errvyyarar ); the 
Into seems to show that the supplication is in favor 
of me persons in question. Dr. Lange rejects this, 
in order to avoid a reference to the Holy Spirit.— 
Air to to nr tv pa brings into prominence the 
Intercessor, who knows our wants (Tholuck, Alford). 
—R.] Since the vntotvxvyxavtt must be read 
without the addition of the Jtecepta, we refer the 
vntq to our want in not knowing what to pray for, 
as it is proper for us, and in harmony with onr des¬ 
tiny. Tholuck regards the vntq as merely a higher 
degree, as in hntqntqtcotvttr ; Meyer [so Philippi] 
sees here a vnkq rjpwr, according to the analogy of 
vntoanoxgivopcu, Ac. 

with groanings which oannot be uttered 
[oxtraypolq aXaXyroH;]. Analogous to 1 Cor. 
xiv. 14; against which Tholuck remarks, that there 
the subject in question is the human nrtvpa. Meyer 
even declares that those explanations are rationalis¬ 
tic which do not interpret the nrtvpa to be the 
Holy Spirit (Reiche: the Christian sense; Kdllner: 
the Spirit obtained in Christ). Chrysostom’s calling 
it the xdoutpa tvyijq, and Theodoret’s not under¬ 
standing by the expression the vnoorcunq of the 
Spirit, are declared to be an arbitrary alteration. 
Meyer does not accede to the opinion of Augustine, 
and most commentators, that the sense is, that man 
himself, stirred up by the Holy Ghost, utters groan¬ 
ings. It is rather the Holy Spirit himBelf; but cer¬ 
tainly He needs the human organ for His groanings. 
He claims that the analogy, u that demons Bpeak and 
cry out of men,” is adapted to this view. The anal¬ 
ogy of demoniacal possession 1 Besides, Meyer, in 
his exposition of the ctiaXyrou;, prefers the inter¬ 
pretation of most expositors, unutterable , to the op¬ 
posite rendering, unuttered, dumb (Grotius, Fritssche, 
and others), because it denotes greater intensity 
But we get from this the result, that the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of God in His glory, not only groans, but 
also cannot utter His groans. 

[Notwithstanding this attempt at a reductio ad 
absurdum, the view must still be held, that the Holy 
Spirit is here represented as interceding. To avoid 
this conclusion, Dr. Lange must first weaken the 
subject into the human spirit, and then the force ot 
vntq in the verb. It is far better to accept the ob¬ 
vious sense, and then explain it in a way which 
escapes the extreme conclusions of Meyer. The 
Holy Spirit is here spoken of as dwelling in us; in 
this indwelling He makes the intercession. This 
view presents no absurdity; it rather accepts the 


* [Dr. Hodge refers to the feet that heathen philoso¬ 
phers urged this as a reason why men ought not to pray 
The Apostle intimates that what is true of men in general 
is true still of Christians (oltmuep), because their knowl¬ 
edge is as yet in no respect such ss to make tbexr piay s t 
(««#& 6«i) as it ought to be. Hence the refarenoe Is «* 
a continuing state, rather than to times of special weak¬ 
ness.—R.) 
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prominent thought of the previous part of the chap¬ 
ter (ver* 9, 11, 14, 16), and implies not only that, 
by this indwelling, we are taught to pray what would 
otherwise be unutterable (Calvin, Bern), but that the 
Holy Ghost 44 himself pleads in our prayers, raising 
us to higher and holier desires than we can express 
in words, which can only find utterance in sighings 
and aspirations 1 ’ (Alford). So Hodge, Stuart, De 
Wette, and most commentators.—R.] 

On the threefold view of dkaXyrou; (not utter- 
able, not spoken, not speaking), see Tholuck.* 

Ver. 27. Bat he who searoheth the hearts 


[e di iqevvwv raq naqdiaq. Ai is slightly 
adversative: These groanings are unutterable, but 
He, Ac. The Iqt vvwr describes God according 
to the Old Testament phraseology (1 Sam. xvi. 7; 
Pa. viL 10; Prov. xv. 11), as omniscient.—R.] In 
1 Cor. il 10 it is said or the Holy Spirit that He 
searcheth all things; here, according to the just 
cited reference of the groaning Spirit to the Holy 
Spirit, this very Holy Spirit would be an object of 
the searching God. [This objection is of little 
weight, since the object of the all-searching God is 
the mind of the Spirit, hidden (even to us) in the 
unutterable sighingB, Ac.—R.] 

The mind ol the Spirit. His pgovrjpa; 
see chap. viii. 6. His purely divine and ideal striv¬ 
ing, but here as clear thought, denoting the excogi¬ 
tated sense of that language of groans. [If the 
reference to the Holy Spirit be accepted, then the 
sense not even excogitated by us is included.—R.1 
Because he pleadeth for the saints [or* 
. . . irxvyydvss vnig ayiotv. How can the 
humau spirit, even when possessed by the Holy 
Spirit, be said to plead for the saints ?—R.1 Hie 
explanation of or* by for [because], according to 
most expositors (De Wette, Philippi, Ac.), is opposed 
by Meyer (in accordance with Grotius, Fritzsche, 
Tholuck, and others), who urges instead of it, that. 
A very idle thought: God knows the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, that He intercedes for the saints in a 
way well-pleasing to God. The otdt is perfectly 
plain in itself, even if not taken in the pregnant 
sense (with Calvin and Ruckert).f He knows well 
that He, as the searcher of hearts (Ps. cxxxix. 1) 
and as hearer, is conscious of the thought and pure 
purpose of these holy groans. Wherefore? Be- 
cause it is wlLpteasinp to God. 

[According to the will of God (xaia 
&tor) is the correct paraphrase of the E. V.—R.1 
Not, according to Deity (Origen); nor before God, 
nor with God (Reiche, Fritzsche); nor by God, by 
virtue of God (Tholuck.—How can we hold that the 
Holy Ghost should intercede because of God’s im¬ 
pulse ?), but according to God, in harmony with the 
Divine will (Meyer).f The Divine impulse is, in- 


* (The meaning unutterable, which cannot be expressed 
in words, is fevered by the analogy of verbals in -rot, and 
is adopted by Luther, Calvin, Beaa, Meyer, Tholuck. De 
Wette, Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and many others. Philippi 
admits this sense, hut indludes with it that of unspoken, 
which are not expressed in words. Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 4; 
1 Peter I. 8.-R.] 

t Jit is held by many eommentators (among them Stu¬ 
art, Hodge, Meyer), that if in be taken as causal, oZ3« 
must be rendered approves; i. a. He approves what is the 
mind of the 8pirit, because, dee. Dr. Lange’s estimate of 
Meyer’s interpretation is very just, and he seems to be 
equally oorrect in denying the necessity for the pregnant 
sense of oZftc. Comp. Alford in loco. The E. V. is exceed¬ 
ingly happy in its rendering of this verse.—R.] 

% [Aland: “All these pleadings of the 8pirit are heard 
and answered, even when martiomately uttered. We may 
sxtend the same oomforting assurance to the imperfect and 


deed, indirectly implied here; bat then it follow! 
again, that the groaning Spirit cannot be identied 
with the Holy Spirit. [Not with the Holy Spirit as 
without us, but as within ua.—-R.] 


Ssoovn Piueaira, visa. 26-37. 

Yer. 28. And we know [o*da/*«v d* 
Meyer, Philippi, and others, take di as introducing 
a general ground after the more special ones in vers. 
26, 27. Alford finds it slightly adversative, the an* 
tithesis being found in ver. 22. The former is preferw 
able. Otdapsv, Christian consciousness.—R.] 
The subjective assurance of the future cousumma* 
tion reaches its climax in the fact that believers are 
lovers of God. But in this form it indicates the 
objective certainty, which is its lowest foundation 
However, instead of the most direct inference, that 
those who love God are previously beloved by Him, 
and are established on God’s love (an inference con¬ 
trolling this whole section; see vers. 29, 81, 82, 86, 
89), the Apostle applies this inference to the condi¬ 
tion of Christians in this world. The whole world 
seems to contradict their hope of future glory. All 
things visible, especially the hatred of the hostile 
world, seem to oppose and gainsay their faith. And 
yet this fearful appearance can have no force, since 
all things are subject to the omnipotent and wise ad¬ 
ministration of God, on whose loving counsel their 
confidence is established. Still more, if all things 
are subject to God’s supreme authority, and this au¬ 
thority is. exhibited in the development of His lov¬ 
ing counsel, they know, with the full certainty of 
faith, that all things work together for their good. 
This follows, first, from the decree, plan, and order 
of salvation (vers. 28-80). It follows, second, from 
God’s arrangement, act, and facts of stdvation (vers. 
81-84). It follows, third, from the experience proved 
in the Old Testament, that the Lord’s companions in 
salvation and the covenant are His companions in 
suffering, as His companions in conflict; but as His 
companions in suffering, they are also His compan¬ 
ions in victory, for whose glorification all surmount¬ 
ed obstacles are transformed into means of advance¬ 
ment (vers. 86-87). The conclusion (vers. 88, 89) 
expresses so strongly the subjective, and also the 
objective certainty of the future completion, that we 
believe it necessary to make it prominent as a spe¬ 
cial paragraph. 

That all things, navxai not merely all 
events (Meyer), or all afflictions (Tholuck) [CAlvin, 
Hodge, Stuart] ; for, besides events (ver. 86), all the 
powers of the world are mentioned (vers. 88, 89).— 
Work together, <rt ivegysZ* The beautiful and 
correct term, serve for the good of, must neverthe¬ 
less follow the more specific definition. For the 
principal factor of the completion of Christians is 
the central one: Christ over them and in them, the 
love of Christ or the Spir.t of glory, the free and 
dominant impulse of their new life. With this first 
and central factor there now cooperates the second 

mistaken verbal utterances of our prayers, which are no 
themselves answered to our hurt, but the answer is gives 
to the voice of the 8pirit, which speaks through them, 
which we would express, but cannot. 91 — R.1 

* [See Tactual Note 14 . Tholuck would refer the rb to 
the loving God, but the simplest sense is that of ooAperat- 
ing (Bengel, Alford, and others). Meyer, however, finds in 
it the Idea of the fellowship, in which He who support! 
neoessarily stands to him who is supported. So Fh'lipp 
[ and others, all taking owepyel as = ponSel.- K.l 
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and peripherical one—that coarse of all things and 
all destinies abont them which is placed under God’s 
authority and Christ’s power, and constitutes their 
guidance to glorification. 

For good, fit; aya&or. Strictly, for good. 
The article is wanting, for the Apostle has in mind 
the antithesis: not for evil, injurious, and destruc¬ 
tive working; and because every thing shall be use¬ 
ful to them, and promotive, in a special way, of their 
good. For the good is, the promotion of life. 
Every good thing of this kind relates, indeed,* to the 
realization of their eternal salvation, but it is not 
directly this itself (Reiche). [Bengel: In bonum 
ad glorifieationem ueque, —R.1 

Those who love Goa [ro»? ay anmo *r 
rov &(6v, Alford: “A stronger designation 
than any yet used for believers.” Comp. 1 Cor il 
9; Eph. vi. 24; James i. 12.—R.] The Apostle 
defines this expression more specifically with refer¬ 
ence to its purpose, by the addition: 

To those who are the palled aooording to 
his purpose [rof? xarce nqo&totv uXtjroiq 
oixrtv]. Yet the addition is not designed to fur¬ 
nish a definition for the explanation of the name, 
those who love God (Meyer); nor did the Apostle 
wish thereby to qualify the preceding clause (Riick- 
ert), but to represent more clearly the foundation 
of the life of those who love God, Ac. (Tboluck, 
Fritzsche, Philippi, and others). The intention or 
purpose of God is the rock of their salvation, and 
the same purpose directs all things. The love of 
believers for God is therefore not the ground of their 
confidence, but the sign and security that they were 
first loved by God. But the Apostle uses for this 
another expression, which indicates as well the evi¬ 
dence as die firmness of the love which has gone 
out for them. The evidence of their salvation lies 
in the fact that they are called by God to salvation 
(in the operative xltjou; with which the gospel has 
pervaded their hearts). This evidence refers to the 
firmness of their salvation in the purpose of God; 
the genuine juU/wk of true Christians depends upon 
the noo&tasq, and testifies of it. See Doctr. 
Notes.* 

# [Tholuck i 44 They are not called merely aooording to 
a Divine deoree (nude), but aooording to one whose stages 
are set forth up to the final goal of the JMfturv.” Meyer: 
44 The vptfStovt is the free deoree, formed by God in eter* 
nity, of saving the believers through Christ (ohap. ix. 11; 
Eph. i. 11: iii.ll; 2 Tim. i. 9, a/.). Aooording to this, the. 
eaU of Goa to the Messianic salvation through the preaoh- 
ftng of the gospel (ohap. x. 14: 2 Theea 1L 14) is promulga¬ 
ted to those who are included in that deoree. When, 
therefore, Paul calls the Christians xAirrot, it is self-evi¬ 
dent that the oall, in their case, meets with success (1 Cor. 
U 24). and henoe has been united with the converting effect 
of Divine grace; although this is not found in the word 
itself which in that oase would be equivalent to ikhmerol. 

. . . Weiss (Jahrb&cher fRr D. TheotogU , 1857, p. 79) aptly 
says: 1 Election and o&lling are inseparable oorrelative 
Ideas; where one takes plaoe, the other does also; only the 
former, as a pre-temporal, internally Divine act, cannot be 
perceived, but the latter, as a historical foot, is made mani¬ 
fest ’ ” The remarks of Alford in loco may well be ap¬ 
pended at this point in the exegesis of the Epistle : 44 It 
may suAoe to say, that, on the one hand. Scripture bears 
constant testimony to the fact that all believers are chosen 
and oalled by Goa—their whole spiritual life in its origin, 
progress, and completion, being from Him: while, on the 
other hand, its testimony is no lees precise that He willetb 
all to be saved, and that none shall parish except by wilful 
reje ct i o n of the truth. So that, on the one side, God's 
•ovnaBxoxTT, and, on the other, max's nil will, is plain¬ 
ly declared to us. To reoeive, believe, and act on both these. 
Is our duty and our wisdom. They belong; as truths, no less 
to natural than to revealed religion; said every one who 
believes in a God, must acknowledge both. But all at- 
exnpts to bridge over the gv\f between the two are futile , in 


Vera 29, 80. Id the following gruid and glovi 
ous exposition, the Apostle represents God’s purpose 
as being unfolded and realised in its single element* 
It is developed as the ante-mundane and eternal 
foundation of the historical order of salvation in th# 
two parts, foreknowing and predestinating, with ref 
erence to the eternal limit, the glory. It is the* 
historically realized in the saving acts of the calling 
and the justifying. It is finally completed in the 
glorifying of believers. The foreknowing proceeds, 
in truth, from eternity to eternity; the predestinat¬ 
ing passes from eternity over into time; and finally, 
the glorifying passes from time over into post-tem¬ 
poral eternity, while in the calling and justifying the 
two eternities are linked together, and reveal eter¬ 
nity in time. 

For whom he foreknew, he also predesti¬ 
nated [ox* ot/c nqoiyrw, xal nqovqtetr]. 
The twice-repeated nqo comes under the treatment 
before the examination of the single elements. Tho- 
luck: “According to a later view of Meyer, the 
nqo expresses only precedence before the call; but 
it is against the analogy of nqoyvrwoxe* in chap. xL 
2; 1 Peter i. 20; and of nqoooifo in 1 Cor. ii. 7; 
Eph. L 5, 11.” It Is certainly clear that the Apostle 
will here establish the eternal end, the do£a, upor 
an eternal beginning (ap/^f). 

First element: whom he foreknew. Tbo¬ 
luck says, that “ nqoyvrwoxevr has been explained 
In four different ways, and in such a manner that 
each of the accepted meanings has its predestinsrisn 
as well as its anti-predestinarian advocate*” These 
four definitions are: I. To know beforehand; 2. 
To acknowledge beforehand, approbare; 8 . To 
led, or choose beforehand ; 4. To determine before- 
hand, deoemere, presdestinare. 

The knowing beforehand was understood by the 
Greek and Arminian expositors in an anti-predeeti- 
narian sense as the foresight of faith; and by the 
Lutheran exegetical writers as the foresight of per¬ 
severance in the bestowed faith. Meyer: Fore¬ 
knowledge of those destined for salvation. A know¬ 
ing of the predestinated beforehand, as, according 
to Tholuck, was accepted by Augustine in later life, 
and by Zwingli, Is very tautological.* But this view 
passes over, in reality, into a second: approbavit; 
and we then have Tholuck’s arrangement, by which 
eight antitheses—four predestinsrisn and four anti- 
predestinarian—must be limited, yet not carried out. 
The approbavit is, indeed, defended in both an Au- 
gustiman and an Arminian sense. But, in the for¬ 
mer, it coincides with the third view, elegit (Galvin, 
and others). But if the decemere is also understood 
in a predestinarian sense, to determine concerning s 
person, it is only a stronger expression for the elegit 
in the predestinarian sense. With respect to further 
treatment of this point, we must refer to the well- 
known commentaries. 

If we turn away from the verbal explanation, 
there are really but two constructions of this pas¬ 
sage, the predestinarian and the anti-predestinarian; 
in addition to these, there comes at most only the 

the present imperfect condition of man.** See ohap. ix. 
throughout He who would understand the Epistle to the 
Romans, must assume this position, and remember that the 
difficulty belongs to Theism, not to Christianity aloo* 
much leas to the Oalvinistfe conception of it.—IL] 

* [Jowatt thus avoids the tautology: •* Foreknew, as tbs 
internal purpose of God—If such a figure of speech may be 
allowed; and predestined, aa the solemn external act by 
which He, as it were, set apart His chosen ones." See tat 
view of Dr. Hodge, below.—R.] 
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g erm , or intimation of the possibility, of a third. 
The pfedestinarian explanation of the word nrpoyt- 
vwaxtvr bj w to acknowledge,” approbate (Beza, and 
others! or by decemere , "to determine” (Luther: 
“ordained,” not foreseen! is linguistically untena¬ 
ble ; but it is linguistically tenable when explained 
by to elect beforehand, to chooee (Calvin, Rfickert, De 
Wette); * and now means predestination as a doc¬ 
trinal truth, now as a temporary Pauline view, and 
now, in the moat universal sense possible, the gen¬ 
eral election for salvation (De Wette, and others}. 

The anti-predeetinarian interpretation of the ex¬ 
pression is also varied: the teeing or knowing before¬ 
hand of those who are worthy through faith, of those 
endowed with faith, Ac.; and again, in the sense of 
loving or approbant beforehand (Grotius, and oth¬ 
ers). 

As far as a third exposition is concerned, the ob¬ 
servation has been made that God’s foreknowledge 
is a loving knowledge (see Tholuck, p. 449), or a 
creative knowledge, a being placed in the idea of 
Christ (Neander, ApotL Zeitalter , p. 822).f Tet 
Neander’s explanation does not go to the bottom of 
the matter. It is this: “ Those whom God, in His 
eternal view, has known as belonging to Him, 
through Christ, have been predestinated thereto by 
Him.” We are, indeed, in want of a term which 
definitely expresses the truth that the loving or fix¬ 
ing knowledge is an absolutely original one, which 
determine* the idea of the one to be perceived, but 
does not predetermine it.$ Meyer’s reminder, that 
ngoyvmo****, in the classical sense, never means 
any thing but foreknowledge, has no weight here, 
where we have to do with an anat Xtyoptvov in 


+ [80 Jowett, Stuart (substantially), and Oalvinistio in¬ 
terpreters generally. Hr. Hodge thus presents this view: 
“It is evlainity on the one hand, that votyrmne expresses 
something more than the presdenoeof which all men and all 
events are the objects; and, on the other, something differ¬ 
ent from the wpoopurpie (predestination) expressed by the 
following word: *whom he foreknew, them ne also predes¬ 
tinated.’ The predestination follows, and is grounded on 
the foreknowledge. The foreknowledge, therefore, express¬ 
es the act of cognition or recognition—the fixing, so to 
apeak, the mind upon, which involves the idea of selection. 
R we look over a number of objects with the view of se¬ 
lecting some of them for a definite purpose, the first act is 
to fix the mind on some, to the neglect of the others; and 
the second is, to destine them to the proposed end. 80 God 
Is represented as looking on the fallen mass of men. and 
fixing on some whom He predestines to salvation. This is 
the vprfyMMrtc, the foreknowledge, of which the Apostle 
here speaks. It is the knowing, fixing npon, or selecting 
those who are to be predestinated to be oonfonned to the 
auage of the 8 on of God.*' As little can be gained by a 
philological discussion of the word, and as theological bias 
will affect the views of many, it need only be added, that 
the wp66 * <nv of ver. 28 gives the best dne to the meaning 
of wed, in tbe compounds of this verse; that the words 
should be as little as possible confused by the introduction 
of the ideas of approving, loving, Ac.; that chap. xi. 2, 
where wpotytm is need or Israel, most of whom were not 
saved, does not affect the specific sense here; for there, the 
matter under discussion is a whole people as a cboeen peo¬ 
ple ; here, individuals, who are first of all brought into 
premtnenoe as personal lovers of God, then ne “called ac¬ 
cording to Hie purpose: ” that the idea of the oertainty of 
salvation is so dearly the main thought of the passage, as 


to warrant us, where two meanings are presented, in lean¬ 
ing to that which offers the beet ground for such security. 
Hanoe we adopt the predeetinarian view throughout—R.] 

t (This seems to be the view of Wordsworth, and many 
Anglican divines, who would avoid both Calvinism and 
Armlnianism. Wor d sworth is very full, both in his intro* 
faction ami notes, upon this subject, but lacks dearness. 

t (If any thing is gained in dearness by this distinc¬ 
tion, it should by all means he acoepted, as distinguishing 
the foreknowledge from the predestination; hot many will 
foil to find more than a verbal difference is he phrases 
employed.—B.) 


the centre of the Christian doctrine of salvation. 
[See Meyer’s note.1 The one collective Hebrew 
term for knowing, loving, being preeent at, and bo 
getting (Gen. iv. 1), is only a modification of the 
theocratic thought that God calls by name those who 
do not yet exist, as if He would be, and in erde* 
that He may be, their God (Jer. xxxi. 8; Ps. cxxxii, 
9; cxlviii. 6). “To call by name” (Is. xliil 1) 

“ to grave upon the hands ” (Isa. xlix. 16), and simi 
larexpressions, denote figuratively the unity of that 
knowing and loving which fix, in idea tbe subject In 
its peculiarity (certainly in Christ), in order that, in 
consequence of the idea, they may be called into 
existence. The distinction of prescience and pro* 
destination in the first foundation of the world, is 
connected with a defective comprehension of the 
peculiar character of personal life. (See the Doetr. 
Notes.) 

Second element: He also predestinated. The 
presupposes God’s first determination 
of man,* which establishes his individuality in rela¬ 
tion to other individualities, and to Christ, the cen¬ 
tre. Here the question is the predetermination of 
the historical destiny of the individual, the establish¬ 
ment of the historical gi idance to salvation, just as 
all kindred definitions, together with ttqooqLliw in 
Acts iv. 28; 1 Cor. ii. 1; Epb. L 6-11; 
in Rom. L 1; GaL i. 16; and bqiktvr in Acts x. 42; 
xvii. 26 (where we have 6 qo&toia also), are deter¬ 
mined by the fundamental thought of the oqos, 
which is the limitation and condition in time and 
space, that are identical with the destiny in its rela¬ 
tion to salvation, the object of man—a relation 
which reaches its climax in the xdootw (Acts xiii. 
48). Therefore the Apostle also adds here the des¬ 
tination to conformity to the image of God’s Son, 
undoubtedly with reference to the definite conform¬ 
ity of the historical way of life—through sufferings 
to glory (chap. vi. 4 ft; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Heb. u. 
9-11), and to historical confirmation and completion 
(Phil. ii. 6-11, and elsewhere! 

[To be oonfonned to the image of his Son, 
ovppOQyovs rrjq tixoroc to? vlov avtov. 
The word ovppogpog is followed by the genitive 
here; by the dative, Phil. iiL 21. Hence Stuart 
thinks it is to be taken as a substantive in thia case; 
but Alford remarks that it is like ovpyxnoq (chpp. 
vi 5), in being followed by either. Comp. Kfihner, 
ii p. 172. It is the accusative of the predicate; see 
Winer, p. 214.—R.l Evidently, we have to deal 
here with a specifically new ordination on God’s part, 
though it Is in harmony with the previous one. Tbe 
meaning of poqqrn comes into consideration in ordei 
to explain more definitely the ovppo(>q>ov<; (to which 
we need not supply an tlvcu, because the predestine 
tion involves a predescription). Tholuck : “ The 
term pogynj means frequently, but not invariably, 
the phase of the human form, as well as the form 
In general, and even the po^rj iniotv (see Plato, 

* [Alford: * 4 His foreknowledge was not a mere heim$ 
previouily aware how a series of events would happen, hut 
was coordinate with, and inseparable from. Hie having pre¬ 
ordained all things.*' That the word means foreordained, 
predestinated, is certain; that it is here applied to indi¬ 
viduals, la obvious; that it implies a preterrestrial act of 
the Divine mind, is in accordance with the current of 
thought in the chapter, the scriptural conception of God*a 
purpose, and the use of the word in other passages. It ii 
only one side of the truth, indeed, hut the other tide la not 
more firmly established by Ignoring this. The only recon¬ 
ciliation or the difficulty is In practical Christian experi 
enoe, and Paul is addressing himself to tide throughout 
And we know (ver. 28).—R.) 
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PhcscL, pp. 108, 104). Aristotle distinguishes *2doc, 
the inward forming power; hoqq 17 , the phenomenal 
form; and ivigyn a, its concrete reality, Ac., and 
cvnfioQQoiHT&cu, from the conformity of appearance 
or situation.” 

The further definition, conformably to the image, 
or conformity of the image, which is still stronger, 
brings the idea of the phenomenal form still more 
strongly into the light. Therefore Theodoret, Au¬ 
gustine, Fritzsche, and Meyer, would confine the ex¬ 
pression merely to a share in the glorified corporeal- 
ness of Christ (Phil, iii. 21 ), or to the do|« (ver. 
10 ). Meyer and De Wette maintain, contrary to 
Calvin, Orotius, Calovius, and others, that “fellow¬ 
ship of suffering is here remote; ” against which 
view Tholuck observes, that the object is expressed 
by the subsequent 166$ curt. Tholuck, p. 400, says, 
in speaking of ovfiftoQvovfy “ that the grand thought 
of Christ, as the prototype of all humanity, elevated 
through sufferings to the 66$a and to the ovpfla- 
odtvnv t oi occurs in the Scriptures iu inter¬ 
changeable forms; John xii. 26; xvii. 22-24; Rom. 
viii. 17 (Eph. iv. 18) ; 2 Tim. ill 12 ; 1 John Hi. 8 ; 
Rev. in. 21 .” He also says, on p. 451: “ Since 
mention was made of the sufferings of Christians, 
many expositors (Calvin, and others) have been led, 
by reference to Heb. ii. 10, to suppose a conformity 
to the glory to be obtained through sufferings; but, 
as Cocceius remarks, this declaration of gradation is 
justified neither by the expression, nor by the Apos¬ 
tle’s purpose.” These two statements do not har¬ 
monize well. But the predestination of the suffer¬ 
ing life, and of the end to be attained, is here a col¬ 
lective idea. The end is historical confirmation 
the Lamb that was slain,” Rev. v. 12 ; 44 these are 
they which came out of great tribulation,” Rev. viL 
14), and the way thither is nothing else than the fol¬ 
lowing of Christ crucified (comp. Heb. ii. 10 , 11 ). 
A sundering of the two elements thus destroys the 
specific character of the determination. As doubts 
in regard to the apparent conformation of believers 
with Christ himself have been raised into promi¬ 
nence, and attempts have been made to solve them, 
they will disappear of themselves, if we adhere 
closely to the idea of the ovppoQvovi; (see Tholuck, 
p. 451 ; Chrysostom : u Omp yog 6 fiovoytvrjq tjv 
ipvon, to pro xai avroi yiyovao* xara /a£*v, Ac.). 

[The word avnnoqq>oq occurs only here and in 
Phil. iii. 21 , where the reference is to the body of 
Christ. (The cognate verb is found in Phil. iii. 10 , 
in connection with the death of Christ.) The view 
which restricts the meaning to the glorified corpo¬ 
realness of Christ (Meyer, De Wette), seems scarcely 
in keepingwith the context. Douotless this is in¬ 
cluded. We may then choose between the reference 
to 44 that entire form, of glorification in body and 
sanctification in spirit , of which Christ is the perfect 
pattern, and all His people shall be partakers ” (Al¬ 
ford; so Philippi); or may extend it also to the 
present partaking in sufferings and moral character 
like His (Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, 
following Calvin, Ac.). There seems to be no objec¬ 
tion to this wide reference; in fact, the immediate 
context rather favors it, but the latter idea (moral 
character) has perhaps gained too great prominence, 
hi the effort to justify thereby the fact of predesti¬ 
nation, as predestination to holiness. The thought 
»f offerings is not so 44 remote,” as, besides being 
the keynote of the section (ver. 18), it is implied in 
rer. 28, and recurs in ver. 31, to be the prominent 
•bought throughout the rest of the chapter.—R.] 


That he might be the first-born among 
many brethren. The tlq to tlra* avroi 
7T£wtotoxo* \r noXXoiq a6tXvoi<; is, at all 
events, a clause not merely of result, but of pur- 
pose. [The reference in the aorists to the past de 
cree of redemption requires us to take this danse as 
telic.—R.] According to De Wette, the principal 
thought is, that He, the first-born, might be among 
mono brethren ; according to Meyer, that He might 
be the first-born among many brethren. Tholuck: 
The chief thought is, the share of the a 6tX^oi in 
the possession of the first-born. The ttowtotoxoc 
(Col. i. 16-17) implies not merely the element of 
time and rank (Tholuck), but also that of causal 
priority; and this element cannot be wanting in the 
present passage.* The expression therefore denotes, 
according to the prominence given to His conformity 
with believers, also his elevation above them; but it 
is an devation which is in harmony with inward uni¬ 
formity, a true fraternization. 

We do not think it advisable to lay stress on either 
the many brethren or on the first-born. The real 
aim, after all, is Christ (for Aim, Col. L 16), but 
Christ as the first-born (not merely the poroytrrfi 
of God) among many brethren; therefore the peo¬ 
ple of His kingdom, a choir of brethren, are to be 
with Christ, and all around Him. [The end of the 
foreknowing and predestining is the glorification of 
Christ in us, His people. The ideas become as in¬ 
separable as the glorified brethren themselves are 

-RJ 

Ver. 80. Them he also oalled [toutoi s 
xai ixalfO'fi']. The xctJUiv, like the xXfioui, is 
without suffix, since the idea, prepared by the Old 
Testament bnjj, is generally known and duddated; 
in addition to this, there is a still greater New Tes¬ 
tament fundamental conception. The sense is this: 
called to the community of Christ as to the com¬ 
munion of salvation, to the Supper of the Lord, to 
life, Ac. But as election comprises a twofold idea, a 
historical (John vi. 70) and a mystical or transcen¬ 
dental one, so does xXfjou; also comprise a twofold 
conception (Matt xxii. 14). Evidently, we have 
here to deal with the idea or an inward xXfjou ;; that 
is, a xXtjou; become inward from a merely external 
one. Meyer denies that this xXfjou; relates to the 
inward operations of grace, but holds that the effects 
of the call result from the relation of preaching to 
the existing qualification of men. But such an effect 
is hardly conceivable without the operation of grace. 
Tholuck opposes any distinction between a vocatio 
externa and interna, between a vocatio ineffleax and 
ejficaz. The idea may have been represented one- 
sidedly by predestinarian theologians; but the fact 
of the distinction is continually corroborated in 
every village church where the gospel is preached. 
We gain no clearer view by the remark, that the 
spirit of Plato is contained in the Platonic writings, 
for thousands have not found the Platonic spirit in 
them. This remark applies only to suoh spiritualists 
as, on the one hand, place the 44 dead ” word with 
out the spirit, or, on the other, the spirit without 
the word. We may enlarge by saying, that if the 
xXijou; stands midway between nqooqSteyr and the 
6txcuovr, the specific idea necessarily becomes ap¬ 
parent The xaXetr is that effect of God’s word 
completed in the gospel, which is divided into Qlu- 

* [Comp. Lange’* Cbmm., Colouians, p. 21 ff. on wpmr+ 
roxos, where all three idea* are involved, that of time be 
ing specially prominent there.—RJ 
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ablation and awakening. It is prepared by the 
effect of the nf>oooit**r : Laboriousness and burden- 
foments* (Matt. xi. 28); it unites with these, and, 
by conversion through penitence and by believing 
confidence, prepares the foxaiwou; for saving faith.* 
But, of course, if the question is concerning the 
xAwrot?, the xXrjou; also comprises the foxcuturu; , 
ana even the beginnings of the —In that 

case, also the idea of the dsxouovr between xaXtlv 
and SoiaZn* results in the most definite way (see 
chap. iii.). 

[Them he also justified, rovtovq xal ld*- 
xaioHTtv. See the exhaustive notes of Dr. Schafi^ 
pp. 180 ff., 188 ff.—R.] 

And whom he Justified, them he also glori¬ 
fied [of»? dl idtxaiwo tr, rovrovq xal 
idotaotr 1 The exegetical writers begin here to 
wonder at tne aorist, while their surprise ought to 
have begun at least with the ixdXeotr. For, at the 
time when the Apostle wrote these words, only a 
very few of the whole future body of believers were 
really called. Therefore the aorist ldo£a<rt can¬ 
not stand here for the future (according to Vorstius 
and Glass), nor for the present (according to Koll- 
ner), nor in the sense of taking care of (according 
to Flatt). Meyer holds that the Apostle here de¬ 
scribes the actually certain future glorification as so 
necessary and certain, that it is the same as if it had 
already taken place.f Tholuck regards the aorist 
here as the prophetic preterite. [So Stuart.] 

We will now consider more particularly the an¬ 
tithesis which Meyer calls special attention to—that 
Grotius, and others, have regarded the act of dola- 
tnr as having only happened in the purpose of 
God4 but that Chrysostom, and others, on die con¬ 
trary, have referred the doja to the gift of grace in 
this world. The Apostle’s starting-point is evidently 
ku present time, the fellowship of the xXrjtoi and 
of the d*xouovfA*vo* in which he stands. This is 
even literally established, in a certain relation, by 
the expression, xal ldo$aotr. For do$ atnr 
means not merely to invest one with do$a at the 
end of time, but to lead gradually by the nvfvfia 
rij? dottj<; (1 Peter iv. 14) to glory. The whole 

* [As the Apostle is speaking of God’s acts, not ours, 
there is no mention of &dtn, or any other human exercises, 
and there need be none; for who can misunderstand him, 
when this aide of the matter is in question T The justice 
of Dr. Lange's view of 44 o&lled " is apparent. For the 
whole verse with remarkable particularity declares that the 
same persons were predestinated, called, justified, glorified; 
and to understand by the calling only the general invitation 
to believe and aooept the gospel, weakens the foroe of the 
passage. Besides, ft is not true that those whom God in¬ 
vites to believe through the gospel. He justifies also, and 
glorifies. To admit this, is to obliterate the distinction 
between the wayside and fruitful hearers (Matt. xiii. 18-98) 
—to fly in the face of fret, as well as the plain teaching of 
the Word of God. Dr. Hodge, and Calvinistio interpreters 
generally, make 44 called " = effectually called. Undoubt¬ 
edly the call is effectual, linked inseparably with predesti¬ 
nation and justification; but sinoe the technical meaning 
of effectual calling is really regeneration, we may hesitate 
In giving to the word here used a foroe so extended. The 
subjective aspect of effectual calling is not introduced, 
at all eveots, we have only the order of the Divine act * 
respecting the salvation of individuals, as presenting the 
defective certainty of that salvation.—R.1 

f [So Philippi, De Wette. Alford combines with it that 
jt Grotius, much as Dr. Lange does: 44 The aorist 4$6$a- 
*99 being used, as the other aorists, to imply the comple¬ 
tion in the Divine counsel of all these, which are to us, in 
the state of time, so many successive stepe—simultaneous¬ 
ly and irrevocably.”—B. ] 

X [Dr. Hodge adopts a modification of this view, though 
fee suggests that the aorist may imply frequency, almost = 
•he urssent. Neither of these seem so satisfactory as that 
of Mover, or that of Lange himself.—R.1 


guidance of believers is dotaopoq in the biblica 
sense. This Solaopw; had therefore already begun 
for the companions of the Apostle, and, in bis be> 
lieving confidence, it was just as good as completed 
(see vers. 88, 89k* But if the Apostle had merely 
wished to describe this standpoint of the Chriitians 
of that day—that is, merely the standpoint of expe* 
rience—he would have had to commence with the 
on? IxdXtotr, and return from the on? idsxcUootr 
to tiqouquhV) and finally to npoiyvot. But he has 
changed the statement of his experience of that pe¬ 
riod into a doctrinal statement for all time, in order 
to exhibit the ngod-iou; of God in its full splendor. 
His sorites has then chiefly a historical meaning. 
Many had already completely passed over this sta¬ 
tioned way; for example, Stephen, and James the 
Elder. In the same manner this way had, and will 
always have, to many, a distinguishing meaning; 
that is, it applies to the secure developing progress 
of the elect in a special sense. It has, finally, for 
all: a. a methodological meaning; that is, they ex 
perience here the final consequence of God’s saving 
acts in the ordo salutis ; b. the meaning of evangel¬ 
ical promise. If they stand in the circle of the 
xXfjou; and JucaW*?* they can be certain, retro¬ 
spectively, of their election and foreordination (his¬ 
torical determination), and prospectively certain of 
their guidance to glory. Paul assumes throughout 
the ethical facts and conditions that correspond to 
these acts of God; but he does not name them here, 
because the connection requires that the superiority 
of the Divine ground of salvation to human weak¬ 
ness should alone be glorified f (see Doctr . Notes). 

Yer. 81. What then shall we say to these 
things? [Ti our Ipov/nr tt^o? -ra?Ta. 
On rl our iyov/ttr, comp. chap. iii. 0; iv. 1; 
vi. 1; vii. 7 ; ix. 14, where it introduces a false con-< 
elusion ; here, and chap. ix. 80, a correct one; De 
Wette.—R.] Tholuck: u Ti iqovfitr is used 
here, contrary to the Apostle’s custom, in a conclu. 
sion which has not a doubtful character.” But the 
apparently doubtful element lies in the conclusion 
which might be drawn, that the Christian can have 
no opposition. He has, indeed, says Paul, no veri¬ 
table opposition; all the opposition that he really 
has, only helps him. What follows from the fact 
that God has so securely established our salvation 
through all its stages ? % The conclusion is this: 

It God is for ns, who is against ns ? [ Ei 
6 &*oq v7ilo rj fifty, t i? xa&* if fifty;] 
(Ps. xd. 1-7). Every thing which is against us, in 

* (The omission of 44 them he also sanctified,” which we 
would expect to find in the chain, were 44 glorified " limited 
to the fixture, is a sufficient ground for this positron of Dr. 
Lange, and favors also the view, that the certainty is 
prominent, rather than the completion of all these in the 
purpose of God. Of course, the objective certainty rests 
on this completion in God's purpose, but the latter is in¬ 
cluded only by implication.—R.] 

t [As the whole passage can only be of enoouragement 
when viewed in this light, Wordsworth deprives it of its 
foroe entirely, when he says that the Church of England 
tenchos: 44 She considers these things as done; for in God's 
will, and, on Hie side, they are done, for all members of the 
visible Church of Christ; ” and then makes the whole matter 
so dependent on us, 44 that, unless we perform our part, all 
God's gracious purposes toward us will foil of their effect.** 
Soe his lengthy notes, which touch (scaroely grapple) this 
difficult subject—R.] 

t [Meyer takes vers. 31-88 as a conclusion from vers. 28, 
30; 44 The Christian has, then, nothing to fear that oan hs 
detrimental to his salvation, but he is, with the love of God 
in Christ, certain of this salvation." This whole passage 
(notice the logical relation of 8n, vcr. 29, and oir, ver. 31,1 
is a commentary on t>r. 28;—and what a coi07««ntary” 
—R.l 
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an earthly sense, must, in a heavenly sense, promote 
our welfare through God’s sovereignty. [How God 
is for us, has been set forth; the question therefore 
implies, not doubt, but joyous certainty. Hence the 
E. V. is not strong enough.—R.1 This confidence 
of the Apostle, in opposition to the hostile forces of 
die world, assumes a bold and almost challenging 
tone. Tholuck: “There begins with this expres- 
sion a series of victorious questions and triumphant 
answers, in reference to which Erasmus exclaims: 
* Quid unquam Cicero dixit grandiloqusntius t ’ 
Just such a triumphant acclamation is found in 
1 Cor. xv. 84.” 

[Philippi: u In fact, as vers. 19-23 may be called 
a sacred elegy, so we may term vers. 31-89 a sacred 
ode; that is as tender and fervent as this is bold 
and exalted in matter and in manner; that, an am¬ 
plification of ( we do groan, being burdened 1 (2 Cor. 
v. 4); this, a commentary on ‘ this is the victory 
that overcometh the world * (1 John v. 4). Augus¬ 
tine, De doctr. christi, iv. 20, cites ver. 81 as an 
example of the grande dicendi genus , quod non 
tam verborum omatibus cerutum est y quam violen- 
tum animi affectibus.—Satis enim est ei propier 
quod agiiur y ut verba congruentia y non oris elu 
gantur industries sed pectoris sequantur ardorem . 
ATom si aurato gemmatoque ferro vir fortis arme- 
tur y intentissimus pugnes , agit quidem illis armis 
quod agity non quia pretiosa y sea quia arma sunt* 9 

—y 

Ver. 82. He who spared not his own Son 

t oe y t to D id iov vlov ovx iqela a to. 

[eyer, and others, take this as an interrogative an¬ 
swer to the preceding question. It does indeed an¬ 
swer it, but is, at the same time, an advance (see 
below). The enclitic yt has the force of even y 
quippe qtd y but Alford is not justified in saying that 
this takes “ one act as a notable example out of 
all; ” for this is the crowning proof of love, includ¬ 
ing all the others, and hence establishing the main 
clause: how shall he not y Ac.—R.] After the Apos¬ 
tle has described negatively, in ver. 31, the eleva¬ 
tion of God’s children above the hostile world, he 
portrays it positively in ver. 32. The logical con¬ 
struction is as follows: God, who has already estab¬ 
lished our Jogo, is for us, with the whole energy of 
His purpose, a. He is for us in person as our pro¬ 
tector, and therefore no person and no thing can be 
against us; 6. He is for us to such a degree that He 

S ave His Son* for us. Ovx iqtloaro involves 
ere two ideas: He did not save Him (Bengel: 
palemo suo amort quasi vim adhibuit) y and, He did 
aot sp ire Him. 

But delivered him up for us all [dXXd 
v7tko rjftiav navroiv naqidotxfv avrov. 
On the verb, comp, cliap. iv. 25. On the prepo- 
sition vn ip, in behalf of y comp. chap. v. 6.—R.l. 
Deliverance to death for us, for our redemption.]* 
The notion which would explain John iii. 16 as a 


* f Bis own Son. Tholuok, Olshausen, Philippi, 8tuart, 
Hodge, and many others, find an implied antithesis here, 
via, nis adopted sons (yer. 19, &o.), to whldh Meyer and De 
Wette object. At all events, the emphasis resting on 
*l£ov requires ns to understand it as son in a specific 
sense, /uumoyonfc. The ohristological bearing of the pas¬ 
sage is unmistakable.—R. ] 

* [Most oommentators admit the special reference to 
death. It is not neoessaiy to restrict it to this, but the 
thought is oertainly prominent in Paul's expressions oon- 
serumg Christ —us all, evidently means believers here. 
The value or the effloacr of the atonement is not brought 
into view at all. To this oommentators of all doctrinal 
tendencies agree.- R.1 


“ deliverance to finiteness” (mentioned by Tholuok 
on p. 455), belongs rather to the philosophy of 
Schelling in Ins early period, than to the christologi. 
cal standpoint 

[Freely give us aU things? t d ndrxa 

rjuir /apt<r«Ta»; A question a majori ad mi¬ 
nus (Meyer). Philippi and Meyer join xai with 
ovx not with ai/r avru. It is perhaps 
more grammatical, bnt the thought is still the same: 
that with Christ, and because of Christ, all else shall 
come.—R.1 Td ndvta. Tholuck: “Every 

thing which we need.” This is against Brenz, who 
explains thus: “All the blessings comprised in 
Christ” But why not simply, every things har¬ 
mony with ver. 1? and 1 Cor. iii. 22 ? For, after 
all, we “need” every thing, and the “blessings 
comprised in Christ” are the whole universe. There¬ 
fore the ai*v is not merely based on the idea of the 

7tqo<i&qx7j. 

Vers. 83-36. Two lines of the certainty of sal¬ 
vation have been drawn from the one fundamental 
idea of the iXijatq xcvtd nqofhosr ; that is, of the 
assurance of salvation. There is, first, the line of 
the certainty of individual, inward, and personal sal. 
vation (vers. 28, 80); the causa principalis : grace. 
Then we have, second, the line of historical salva¬ 
tion, which corresponds with the first line as the 
causa mediatrix This latter appears as the almighty 
gift of salvation, in opposition to the oontradiction 
of the world. As the Apostle looks at the fearful 
appearance of this contradiction, he now presents 
throughout the negative character of the historical 
salvation. That is, he develops the thought placed 
at the outset—that nothing can be against us, be¬ 
cause God is for us; so very much for us, that He 
delivered even His Son for us. Bnt the Apostle 
then brings out the fact, though more indirectly, 
that God will, with Him, also freely give ns all 
things. Thus there is, first of all, the exalted me¬ 
diation of salvation. “ Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect?” 

Different constructions of the following three 
verses (vers. 88-35): 

a. Vers. 88 and 84 are antitheses which must be 
read as question and answer, according to our trans¬ 
lation. [So E. V.l (See Luther, Castalio, Beza, 
Calvin, Fntzsche, Philippi [Stuart, Hodge], and oth- 
ere.) 

o. The three answers also stand in the form of 
questions, thus: Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? Will God, who justifieth, 
do it ? Who is He that oondemneth ? Will Christ, 
who died for us, do it ? (This is the view of Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Koppe, Reiche, Olshausen, De Wette 
[Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, Jowett], and oth¬ 
ers.) 

c. An altered form of presenting the antitheses: 
1. Who shall lay any thing to the charge ? Answer: 
It is God that jnstifieth; who, therefore, is He that 
condemneth? 2. Answer: It is Christ that died, 
Ac., who also m&keth intercession for ns; who, 
therefore, shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
This construction of the antithesis, which was laid 
down by Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodore!, has 
been neglected by nearly all reoent e xpos itors, hot 
is urgently recommended by Meyer. [/Wordsworth 
follows it in his text, but is impressively silent on 
the subject in his notes. See Meyer, not only ia 
defence of his own view, tut for a reseumi of other 
opinions.—R.] 

Tholuck very properly remarks, in opposition tv 
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this third combination of sentences, aa follows: “ It 
mo be least satisfactory of all; for, if we adopt it, 
that rhetorical conformity of the sentences is lost 
which is apparent in the other constructions,” Ac. 
But this construction not merely obliterates the 
grand simplicity of the antitheses, but also obscures 
their real order. The question, Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge? remains totally unanswered. 
But, on the contrary, the question,, Who is He that 
condemneth ? would receive two answers: first, the 
expression, “ it is God that justifieth,” and after¬ 
ward, “ it is Christ that died,” Ac. In addition to 
this, the clear thoughts, justification , in ver. 33, the 
atonement , in ver. 34, and holiness or glorification, 
in vers. 35-37, would be totally confused. 

The second construction appears to be favored 
by the fact, that the third question, u Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” seems, in 
turn, to be answered by a rhetorical question (tribu¬ 
lation, or distress, Ac.?). But the third question 
is continued through vers. 86 and 36, and the an¬ 
swer to it follows in a positive declaration in 
ver. 87. 

Thus elegance of both form and matter pro¬ 
nounces in favor of the antithesis of three ques¬ 
tions and three answers. If it be objected, that the 
answers would be still strengthened by the form of 
rhetorical questions, we might reply, that they would 
indeed be strengthened even to overstraining and 
obscurity. For there are, indeed, accusers and con¬ 
demned enough against believers, which is plain 
from what follows: tribulation, distress, persecu¬ 
tion, Ac. But the principal thing is, that they stand 
as accusers against the justifying God himself^ and 
as condemned of the future Judge of the world, 
Christ the Messiah, who is the Saviour of believed; 
and therefore, that their charge and condemnation 
are not only impotent, but must even advance the 
glory of believed, just as tribulation, distress, per¬ 
secution, Ac., are not only unable to separate them 
from the love of Christ, but must establish them in 
His love as decided victors. But Paul could hardly 
have expressed, even in the form of a rhetorical 
question, the thought that God could be the accuser 
of believers, and Christ could be their condemner, 
even if we consider the question apart from the fact 
that he would thereby have destroyed the antithesis: 
if God be for us, who can be against us ? Meyer 
remarks, against the former construction, that &toq 
6 foxcuSr and rt? 6 xaraxgirtov would be essen¬ 
tially correlative. This is altogether incorrect The 
dixaio)<T*s removes the charge of condemnation; the 
atonement made by Christ abolishes the condemna¬ 
tion itself. That Paul did' not write tiq xcvtaxqwtZ 
to correspond with the riq iyxcdian, is not only 
unimportant, but is based upon the supposition that 
there could be many accusers, but that there could 
be only one condemner at the tribunal. Meyer 
holds that, by the first construction, Christ must 
have been represented as Judge, in harmony with 
the o xctraxglrwr in ver. 84. But apart from the 
eonrideration that Christ opposes all the worldly 
condemnations of men pronounced on unbelievers, 
by interceding for them at God’s right hand, we 
hold that the reading Xqurroq 'JrjooTx; (the Sinaiti- 
eos favors the same), which seems to have been 
aarly given up from a misconception, serves as a 
satisfactory explanation. As, therefore, the first sen¬ 
tence is: God is the iustifier, the second is this: 
Christ the Messiah, the expected Judge of the 
world, is *JraoiK 6 ano&avtav. The article before 


'JijaoTx; is given with the adjective designations.* 
Tholuck has declined to decide concerning the 
punctuation. 

[The pointing adopted in the E. V. has been * 
fully defended by Dr. Lange, that the following r» 
marks will suffice in addition. (1.) Even the most 
rhetorical style would scarcely indulge in seventeen 
successive questions, without an answer, as view 6. 
would maintain. (2.) View c, disturbs the flow of 
the passage, without adding to this force. (3.) The 
grand thought of the certainty of salvation seem? 
to be even more fully established by accepting three 
questions and three answers following each in turn, 
while there is no reasonable objection to the cor 
respondence thus claimed between each question and 
its answer.—R.] 

Ver. 38. who shall lay any thing to the ' 
ohar^e of God’s elect? Pr/c iyxaXie** 
xara ixXtxiwv &(ov; The verb is usually 
followed by the dative, only here with xata, The 
article is omitted with ixXfxrSr, giving prominence 
to the attribute of the persons (Meyer). That it 
refers to the persons under discussion throughout, 
is obvious.—R.] The idea of the ixXfyta&a* theo- 
cratically resting on the Old Testament "'Ha, cor¬ 
responds with that of the nqoyvwaxtw ; but in the 
concrete name of the Ixltxroi, it denotes the deep¬ 
est establishment of the whole character of believ¬ 
ers in the thSoxia of God (see Doctr. Notes), m 

It is God that Jnstifieth! 6 J*- 

xatwr\ The expression is more energetic than 
&ioq foxcuov \ comp. Matt. x. 20 (Philippi). The 
dfo?, occurring immediately after &tov, has a rhe¬ 
torical emphasis (Meyer).—R.] According to Tho¬ 
luck, the question really is the intercessor in oppo¬ 
sition to the charge, and, on the other hand, the 
dixcuovr in opposition to the xaxaxqirtw. But this 
would not correspond with the connection. As the 
authorized accusers, the law and the conscience, are 
silenced in the foxaiwo*?, which God himself exe¬ 
cutes, we must here have in mind principally the 
weakness of the unauthorized accusers, at whose 
head stands Satan, xattfyoqoq (Origen), who opposes 
Christians not only in heathen adversaries (Photius, 
Theophylact, Grotius), but also in Jewish adversa¬ 
ries. The dbxcumfv has evidently here also a forensic 
meaning. Tholuck: “Luther excellently says, in 
harmony with the sense,* God is here.' ” 

Ver. 84. Who is he that oondemneth ? The 
6 xaxaxgivtov declares, that in an authorized 
form there can only be one, the Messiah, but it is 
just He who is their propitiator and intercessor. 

It is Ohxist, Ac. [X£»<rr6? ano&arttr, 
x.tJL] The Apostle expresses complete deliverance 
from condemnation in four essential elements of 
Christ’s redeeming work. In the two elements of 
His death and resurrection there is comprised foil 
deliverance from the real guilt of condemnation (see 
chap. iv. 26); and in His sitting at the right hand 
of God, and in His intercession, there is comprised 

# [As remarked in Textual Note 19 f this view is doUbly 
doubtful. The reading is quite uncertain, and to render 
Xpi orbt It j< 7 ous, Christ is Jesus , is almost fancifti]. 
Dr. Lange’s remark that the article (which might have 
been expected before Tijtrovt, were this the meaning) k 
fraud in the attributive clause (A AiroSovtiv), will not meet 
the grammatical objection. So forced a construction would 
be admissible only in the absence of any other satisfactory 
explanation. Certainly the thought that the slain yet risen 
Christ shall judge the world, that our Intercessor Is really 
the only Condemner, is not so unscriptural or unpauline as 
to create a difficulty from which we must escape by this na* 

| gular exegesis.—R.) 
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Hit protection against the unauthorized accusers 
from without, and the condemnatory results of the 
injury of the new life from within.—Meyer: “ pal* 
lot Si xai ,* a higher degree of importance: 
immo adeo. The xai has a somewhat festive 
sound.” 

Ver. 85. Who shall separate us from the 
love of Ohrist? i iJ^ck dno 

trjq dydnijq tow Xq kttov ;] The reading 
you &tov is but weakly supported Meyer, with 
Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi, and others, properly 
says in favor of the construction Xqurrov, that it 
is the genitive subjective; and, therefore, that it 
denotes Christ's love toward His followers (see vers. 
-27, 89). But when he says that this forbids the 
4nterpretation of others who understand it to be 
love for Christ (Origen, Kollner [see Forbes, p. 882, 
on this view], and others), his remark is only cor¬ 
rect in form; for, in reality, confidence in love on 
Christ's part for His children cannot be separated 
from love for Him (see Ter. 28).f The afflictions 
which now follow are personified by riq [instead of 
t«, which we might expect]. 

But how is the possibility of this separation to 
be regarded ? Meyer: A possible sundering of men 
from the influx of Christ’s love by intervening hin¬ 
drances. De Wette: The joyous sense of being 
beloved by Christ. Philippi: Afflictions can seem 
to us to be an indication of Divine wrath, and thus 
mislead us into unbelief in Divine love. Tholuck: 
The firmness of the consciousness of this Divine 
relation of love. The sense of the question is this: 
Can an affliction lead us to fall from the operation 
and experience of Christ’s love ? By answering in 
the negative, there is assumed not merely the Divine 
purpose of grace according to the predestinarian view, 
and also not merely the purity and perseverance of 
faith according to the Arminian view, but the con¬ 
nection between the two, the new bond which is 
secured by the recognition of tribulation, distress, 
Ac., as powers overcome by Christ, and made ser¬ 
viceable to His love itself 

ShaU tribulation, Ac. [£AS>k> x.r.1.] The 
forms of affliction are in harmony with the re¬ 
lations of Christians at that time, and especially 
of the Apostle; there is the apparently fearful num¬ 
ber seven, but the seventh leads to the triumphant 
conclusion in martyrdom. First of all, believers are 
pressed into anxiety by the world. [On 
and errtro/uila, see ti. 9, p. 99, the former ex¬ 
ternal, the latter internal.—R.J Then there comes 
persecution itself which drives them out to fam¬ 
ine and nakedness; the end is peril, the danger 
of death, and sword, death itself. 

Ter. 86. As it is written [xocd'»c yiyqan- 
tat oft. "Or* is the usual quotation-mark.] 

* [See Textual Note 1T . The xml before imp is also 
omitted in K 1 . A. 0,, hut inserted in the majority of MSS. 
-B.] 

t [Galvin adds a third meaning: our sense of Chris?t 
love to us. This is implied in the excellent remarks of Dr. 
Hodge: 44 The great difficulty with many Christians is, that 
they cannot persuade themselves that Ohrist (or God) loves 
them; and the reason why they cannot foel confident of the 
love of God, is, that they know they do not deserve His 
love; on the contrary, that they are in the highest degree 
inlovely. But it is the very thing we are required to re¬ 
lieve, not only as the oondition of peaoe and nope, hut as 
the condition of salvation. If oar hope of Goo's mercy 
and love is founded on our own goodness or attractiveness, 
H is a fUse hope. We must believe that His love is gratui¬ 
tous, mysterious, without any known or oonoeivable cause, 
mrtainly without the cause of loveliness in its object,” 
-B.I 


Paalm xliv. 22, according to the Septuagint.* TMl 
Psalm contains a description of the sufferings which 
God’s people had to suffer for the Lord’s sake, and 
is therefore correctly regarded by Paul as a tgpicoe 
and prophetical prelude to the sufferings of the New* 
Testament people of God for God’s sake. De Wette 
does not regard the passage as a prophecy (Tho¬ 
luck),f but thinks that Paul probably cites it as 
prophecy. But even Tholuck’s expression, tt a real 
parallel to the conflicts of God’s ancient people,” 
is by no means sufficient for the idea of typical 
prophecy, for the type is much more than a part 
allel 

Ver. 87. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than oonquerors [a X X * it to or ok 
ndast, x.r.l. Some connect this with ver. 85, 
and hence ver. 86 has been made parenthetical; bnt 
there is no necessity for this, since the course of 
thought is unbroken, and this verse is antithetical to 
both vers. 85 and 86.—R.] That is, far beyond the 
necessary measure (vmoytxav). Recollection of 
prayers for'persecutors (Stephen), hymns of praise 
in prison (Paul and Silas), and the joyous spirit of 
the martyrs. 

Through him who lowed ns [S*d too 
dyanrjoatxoq fjpaq. See Textual Note “.1 
Meyer refers the aorist to “ the distinguished act of 
love which Ohrist has performed by the offering of 
His own life.” Though this reference is undoubted¬ 
ly correct, there is something inadequate in the 
translation, loved. The aorist inioxsvaar does not 
merely affirm that they believed, but that they be* 
came believers (see John x. 42); and thus the act 
of our Lord’s only revelation of love also involves 
here the continuation of that relation: who has 
proved and bestowed His love.— Through him. The 
reading Ssd rot (Semler, Koppe: propter) is a 
smoother exegetical interpretation.} Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Bengel, and Fritzsche, refer the expres¬ 
sion ayamjoaq to God; but on account of ver. 39, 
Riickert, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, and Philippi, 
on the contrary, refer it to Christ. This latter view 
is favored by the relation of the present passage to 
ro? Xourtov in ver. 85, as the aorist serves as an 
intimation of the historical fact of redemption. The 
expression, “ through Him that loved us,” denotes 
not only Christ’s assistance in general, but the power 
of His victory. Ab His death is prindpially our 
death, and His resurrection is our resurrection, so is 
His victory also our victory through faith (1 John 
v. 4). But the power of this victory is divided into 
the subjective principle of victory in the heart of 
believers, and the objective victorious principle of 
Christ’s rule at the right hand of God. Never¬ 
theless, the Apostle does not say, “ through Him 
who hath conquered for us,” because Christ’s love 
shall be manifested as tbe permanent motive of 
the free and ethical loving life of Christiana In 
their faith. 

* [In the TiX3L, Pa xlili. 28. The only variation k 
here, on the authority of K. A. B. D. V. Ik, while 
(Bee.) 0. K. have frmco. It must be remarked, however, 
that the reading of the LXX. itself varies in the setae 
manner.—B.] 

t [So Alford: M *It is no new trials to whioh we art 
subjected: what if we verify the ancient description t*” 

t [This would refer to Him as the efllctent cause: hot 
since the oontext dearly upholds the r efere n ce to Ohnst, it 
scarcely seems a “smoother exeaetioal interpretation” 
thuw that which presents Him as the instrumental causa 
It represe n ts the union in victory as more intimate to feh 
low the better supported reading, lit rev Xy —B*1 
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Tuan Paiaiiah, m«. 88, 88. 

Tholuck: uW Br&toq yiro/urog, as Chrysoetom 
wi, embraces the whole world—who can rob him 
of his consciousness of the love of God ? ” But be 
has here passed beyond the consciousness of oppo¬ 
sition whch he had ottered in yen. 88-46. He 
other proclaims here the absolute subjection of all 
the powers of the world to the consciousness, or 
rather conscious being, of God’s love in Christ. 

The Apostle declares the immovableness of his 
confidence, first of all by the decided nkm*a /*«*, 
I am persuaded. He follows this up by portray¬ 
ing the powers of the world in great antitheses, 
which not only describe the victorious career of the 
individual Apostle through the world and through 
time, but, in prophetic sublimity, comprise the whole 
victorious career of God’s people until the end of 
the world. 

Tholuck distinguishes the antitheses thus: 1. Hu¬ 
man events (death and life); 2. Superhuman spheres 
(angels, principalities; afterwards dwa/tuc); 8. Time 
(things present, things to come), in which he thinks 
that the dtwccptbelonging here, according to A. 
B. C., Ac., disturbs the sense; 4. Space (height and 
depth). The more general form of this description 
in relation to the oppositions represented above, ap¬ 
pears especially in the fact that here the question is 
evidently not merely concerning threatening or hos¬ 
tile powers, but also such as can exert a seductive, 
misleading, and relaxing influence. Accordingly, 
we have not merely to regard an objective influence 
of these forces, but also the possibility of the sub¬ 
jective misconstruction of their operations. 

Neither death, nor life, [out# ^ovoto?, 
ovt( if ]. If we look closely at the possibilities 
above referred to, we shall see that, first of all, with 
death there is connected the fear of death and the 
darkness of the kingdom of death; and, with life, 
that there is connected the charm of life and the 
love of life, or even the apparent distance from the 
Lord (Heb. il 14; John xvi. 88; 2 Cor. v. 6, 6). 
On death and life, see chap. xiv. 8. Grotius: metus 
mortis, apes vita, which Meyer objects to; but his 
objection to Koppe’s interpretation, which is as fol¬ 
lows, is more appropriate: qitidquid est in rerum 
natura: ant vivat, out vita ear eat. 

Nor angels, nor principalities, [ovrt ay. 
ytXot, ot/ff See Textual Note n , and 

below.] As far as the second category is concerned, 
the Apostle could not think that God’s angels should 
desire to separate him from the love of Christ, but, 
according to CoL ii., the Gnostic Jews soon opposed 
a morbid adoration of angels to a pure and full 
resignation to Christ as their head; and even Phari¬ 
saic Jewish Christians would have been quite capa¬ 
ble of adulterating the pure gospel, according to 
Gal. i 8, by an appeal to angelio revelation. But it 
is well known how the subsequent worship of angels 
really led to an obscuring of the sun of Christ’s 
love. 

The threat of the powers of the Gentile world 
then takes its place beside the Jewish angelio vis¬ 
ions. It is plain enough that the aqxal named 
with the ayytXo* cannot again mean w angelic 
powers” (Meyer). The Apostle had to deal more 
and more with the powers of the Gentile world 
g Tim. hr. 17). The ayytXot are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Besa, Meyer, and others, 
is good angels, “ because the evil angels are never 


called ayytlo* without some qualifying expresrion." 
Meyer opposes the objection of Rdche, and others, 
that good angels could not make such an attempt to 
separate Christians from God, by saying that Paul, 
in Gal. L 8, did not believe this possibility, but only 
presented it hypothetically. According to Clement 
of Alexandria, Grotius [Stuart], and others, the 
ayytXot denote evil angels; but according to Bu. 
cer, Bengel [Hodge], and others, good and evil am 
gels. Melanchthon has interpreted the d(>zcU as 
human tyrants, because he correctly saw that they, 
being placed beside ayyt Aot, could not themselves 
be angels. 

[The difficulty In deciding the meaning of the 
word agyai arises from the fact that it is used in 
the New Testament in all the senses given above. 
The prevailing reference is undoubtedly to super 
human creatures (Eph. iii. 10; vi. 12; CoL i. 16; 
ii. 10, 16). It seems more natural to take Svrdftt^ 
(in its separate position) as “ earthly powers,” espe¬ 
cially as that meaning here gives an anti-climax. 
The disposition to insert Svvd/ittq immediately after, 
shows that a classification of angels was assumed 
here (comp. Eph. L 21; CoL L 16). Whether we 
should understand good angels, or bad, or both, is 
more difficult to determine. To take “ angels ” as 
referring to the former, and “ principalities” to the 
latter, gives an abrupt antithesis; to refer both to 
good angels, leaves evil spirits out of view in this 
extended catalogue, unless we find them named in 
Svrd/itu ;; to refer both words to both classes (Ben¬ 
gel, Hodge), is perhaps least objectionable, yet with 
this view the absence of any attribute is remarkable. 
Still, we infer from other passages that both good 
and bad angels were classified somewhat in this 
manner, dgycd denoting a superior order. Comp. 
Lange’s Comm., Colossians, i. 16, p. 22.—R.] 

The ditrd/tttq, which Melanchthon interprets as 
the warlike hosts of tyrants, do not belong here, and 
therefore still less in the category of angels. They 
belong in the third category: Nor things pres¬ 
ent, nor things to oome, nor powers [ o r t f 
inarSra, out* piXXovta,* oi/Tf Svva 

k 1. (See 1 Cor. ifl. 22.) The present time was 
so grievous to Paul and the believers of his period, 
that they earnestly longed for the second coming of 
our Lord (1 Theas.); but even the future had a 
gloomy aspect, for our Lord’s coming was to be pre¬ 
ceded by the apostasy, and by the appearance of 
Antichrist (2 Tbess. il). But with this appearance 
there were to oome just these gloomy, seductive,- 
and Satanic forces (ir ndam Svrd/*u sou atj/ulo*^ 
xai rfyaat yti'Sou;). We thereby hold that Tbo- 
luck’s objection, mat the Sinrdfittq f would here 
“ disturb the sense in a threefold way,” is removed 
(p. 468). The one objection, that it would disturb 
the bipartite rhythm, is removed by Meyer’s obser¬ 
vation, that the Apostle first arranges by couples, 
and then combines the three parts twice more. Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, the Swdfit/g would bo first 

9 [Here thegeneric idea of time is evidently the promi¬ 
nent one. 8o Philippi, and most. Alford: “no vicissitudes 

of 

t [Meyer takes tvrdfieit in its widest sense: powers 
of every kind. Undoubtedly, if the order of Bee. oould be 
adopted, a difficulty would be avoided. (Dr. Hodge takes 
no notice of the correct reading.) It seems strange that 
the evil forces should be introduced here. The simplest 
solution, to my mind, is that which refers this word to 
earthly powers, since it is connected with “things present 
things to come." This is still more probable, If “angels'" 
and “ principalities " be taken ss ir eluding all snperbumaa 
created beings.—BJ 
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Introduced, and then removed. Meyer urges that 
four r. does not mean things present, but things 
\ standing before— those which are about to enter. 
Thus ttungsjprettfrf are distinguished from things to 
come. De Wette opposes to Glockler’s interpreta¬ 
tion of iwaptu; as miracles, that of powers. 

Fourth category: [Nor height, nor depth, 
outi vtpwfia, oure The Apostle looks 

down from the height of an inspired sense of life, 
many times elevated to heaven (2 Cor. xii 2), which 
rould well have become to him a temptation (2 Cor. 
feii. 7), into the depth of the demoniacal kingdom, 
with which he had to fight a spiritual conflict with 
his contemporaries (Eph. vi 12), as well as into the 
depth of the realm of the dead in which he had, at 
all events, to pass through a painful unclothing (2 
Cor. v. 4); but he saw in the future altogether new 
forms or the world arise, whose strangeness and 
splendor, by their attractiveness, could be regarded 
as dissipating his view from Christ, the centre. 

Tholuck : “ I pa&oq. Explanations ; 
Heaven and hell (Theodoret, and others: Bengei, 
Baumgarten-Crusius); heaven and earth (Theophy- 
laot, Fritzsohe); happiness and unhappiness (Koppe); 
honor and shame (Grotius); lofty and lowly (Olea- 
rius); higher and lower evil spirits (Origen). 8a- 
pientia hmreticorum et communes vulgi furores (Me- 
lanchthon).” [The generic Idea here is that of 
space. If a more specific definition is required, 
heaven and hell is the simplest explanation, though 
this cannot be insisted on as the precise meaning. 
—R-l 

Nor any other oreated thing. In connec¬ 
tion with the great antithesis of height and depth, 
the xriffK Irioa can hardly mean merely “any 
thing else created ” (Meyer), or a creature In gen¬ 
eral (Luther, Tholuck). 

Shall be able . . . love of Qod whioh is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. The love of God in 
Christ, or Christ himself, is now perceived by be¬ 
lievers as the all-prevailing principle, and is there¬ 
fore spiritually appropriated by them (Eph. 1).— 
The absolute dtl-a/tt? is for them also in the ethical 
sense. It is the completed revelation of the love of 
God in Christ, overcoming the world and bringing 
it into their service, by which believers are em¬ 
braced, and which they in turn have embraced 
(chap. v. 8). 

[Alford: “ God’s love to us in Christ; to us, as 
we are in Christ; to us, manifested in and by 
Christ” Stuart thus sums up: “ This is indeed * an 
anchor sure and steadfast, entering into that within 
the vail; ’—a blessed , cheering , glorious hope, which 
only the gospel and atoning blood can inspire .”—On 
the parallelism between chaps, v. and viil, see 
Forbes, pp. 338 it-R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

Jfsnsrt Pabaobaph, vsbs . 18 - 87 . 

A. The groaning of the creature * (vers. 18-22). 
1. The Scriptures ascribe to the whole universe, 
even to the heavenly regions, the necessity of the 
renewal of created being by transformation (Ps. di. 
96-28; Isa. li. 6; Rev. xxl 0); but they distin- 

* [This subject has been a special study with Dr. Laura. 
His notes, which are as profound as they are exhaustive, 
are left without additions, tinoe to add would be to mar the 
unity.—R.] 


guish between the regions of glory, which are ie 
newed, and the present form of the world, which 
must be renewed by passing through corruption and 
the destruction of the world (2 Peter iii. 10, 28). 
The throre of God, the ascension of Christ. Even 
astronomy recognizes this great contrast between 
the regions of prevalent growth and of prevalent 
completed existence in the nature of light (see my 
work, Das Land der BerrlichlceU, pp. 42 But 
also in reference to the sphere of humanity, which 
does not embrace merely the earth (also Sheol), we 
must distinguish between the pure condition of na¬ 
ture in its antithesis to perfection (1 Cor. xv. 47 £), 
and the obscurity which nature has experienced in 
oonsequence of sin; see the present passage. Ac- 
oording to the nature of the ae&Qianos /oLuk, his 
whole sphere stood in need of development—in 
need of a metamorphosis (2 Cor. v. 1 ft; 1 Cor. 
xv. 60); but this development has become abnormal 
through sin; and the metamorphosis has, by a me¬ 
tastasis, become death in the pregnant sense, v&ogd, 
corruption. But from this correspondence of na¬ 
ture with the human world in the state of fall and 
decay, there also follows an expectation of their cor¬ 
respondence in the delivering restoration which will 
be also the completion of the normal development. 

2. The Holy Scriptures everywhere render promi¬ 
nent the coherence and correspondence between the 
spiritual and natural world. There must be a heav¬ 
en, because there are heavenly objects—because 
there is a God—because there are angels and saints. 
There must be a hell, because there are devils. 
Thus Paradise corresponded with Adam in his state 
of innoeence; the cursed ground, with fallen man; 
the Promised Land, as the type of the future Para¬ 
dise, with the typical people of God; a darkening 
and desolation of the land with every religious and 
moral decline of the people (Dent. xxviii. 16 ft; 
Isa. xxiv. 17; Joel ii.; Zeph. i. 14, Ac.), and with 
every spiritual period of salvation an exaltation of 
nature (Deut xxviii 8 If.; Pa. lxxil; Isa. xxv. 6 ff.; 
Isa. xxxv.; Hosea ii 21, Ac.); and thus the sun 
was darkened at the death of Christ, and the re¬ 
newal of the earth was announced by the earth¬ 
quake at His death. Now this parallelism extends 
in a more intense degree through the New Testa¬ 
ment period, both as to the overthrow of the old 
form of the world, and the sufferings preceding it 
(Luke xvi 26; 2 Peter iii. 10; Rev. xvL 1 ft), and 
as to the renewal succeeding it (Isa. xi 6; Rev. 
xx.-xxii.). 

8. It corresponds to the connection of the im¬ 
personal creature-world with the personal life of 
man, that the former participates in the anxious ex¬ 
pectation of believing humanity for perfection. As 
nature in spooe aspired beyond itself in so far as it 
received the impress of man’s nature, so also does it 
aspire, even in time, beyond itself^ in so far as it 
shares with man his progress toward the change or 
transformation into the super-terrestrial and glorified 
form. The waiting of the creature for that perfeev 
tion, as with erect head, just as it is with the human 
outlook, may be called prosopopoeia; the fundamen¬ 
tal thought itself, namely, its suffering, its sense of 
the impulse toward development—an impulse con¬ 
fined and disturbed by the abnormal condition—is a 
real relation, an actual course of conduct. We do 
not iuclude herein the normal forms of death in the 
brute world. The fundamental idea of this appear¬ 
ance of death is no selfish struggle for existence, 
but the idea of sacrificing love. The weaker beast 
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which becomes a prey to the stronger, cannot and 
should not voluntarily offer itself upon the altar of 
life, even though it be only a beast; but when the 
beast in a torpid state pays to the stronger, as though 
in a dream, its tribute for the joy of Its existence, 
there is reflected the voluntary deliverance to death 
in a higher region. The most apparent phenomena 
of the sufferings of the creature, next to the in¬ 
numerable sufferings of human nature in subjec¬ 
tion to diseases, wars, battles, pestilences, are the 
sufferings of the brute world as they appear to be 
Hnmersed in the fate of the human world, and are 
represented in the noblest form in the sacrifice of 
the brute, and in the grossest form in the pangs of 
the brute. Tet not only over the brute v ld, but 
also over the whole realm of vegetable life, there 
has extended, with the morbid tendency of the 
human centre of the world, a morbid development 
of the most subordinate forms, such as we find in 
parasites and dwarfs, together with the rapid increase 
of the common and lowest forms above the more 
noble, and, in fact, an increase of degenerations of 
all kinds. But the apostolical, as well as the mod¬ 
em Christian and humane apprehension of nature, 
extends still beyond the perception of the real groan¬ 
ing of brutes and the degeneration of vegetable life. 
The sense of the most profound life perceives a 
groaning of the creature in the most general sense, 
first, as a longing, developing impulse of the crea¬ 
ture-world toward perfection and to the second high¬ 
er form of existence, and secondly, as a painful suf¬ 
fering under the law of an abnormal and more in¬ 
tense corruptibleness. and thirdly, as a moumfol 
concert, a harmony of all the keynotes of the xoattos , 
in its homesickness for a new paradise. These key¬ 
notes were heard by the prophets (Bee No. 2, above); 
Christ has definitely characterised them in His escha¬ 
tological discourse (Matt. xxv. 29, and the parallels 
in Mark and Luke); and Paul sketches them here 
in brief outline, while the Book of Revelation speaks 
of them in great figures. Through all the periods 
of the Church there extends a profound sense of 
this earnest connection between the moral and phys¬ 
ical decline of the human world, and we notice its 
reecho in the voices of the poets (Shakespeare, for 
example), down to the Romanticists of recent date 
(Ft. von Schlegel, Bettina). But iu the department 
of the most recent literature, in which the sense of 
this anxious expectation and sadness is blunted, there 
has arisen on the side of the degenerating extreme 
a fantastical and gloomy view of the “ battle for ex¬ 
istence," and it would not be surprising if even this 
materialism should, in turn, degenerate into dualism. 
Moreover, tbe expectation of the last catastrophe 
refers back to the catastrophes underlying the crea¬ 
tion of the world, and whose reflection in the Del¬ 
uge is still proved by our recollection of the most 
remote antiquity. 

4. The Apostle bas described the do&a in 1 Cor. 
xv. 64 as av&aqaUu Peter speaks of an inherit¬ 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away (chap. i. 4). Here the dd£a means, on the one 
hand, the deliverance of the body, and, on the other, 
the freedom of God’s children. The body, there¬ 
fore, in its new form, shall be exempted from the 
natural necessity of physical life; for, as the real 
body, it bas put ofi^ at death, the old bodily form 
with its sinful propensities. In this life it has be¬ 
come in many ways, a source of temptation and 
hindrance to the inward life; but in its higher form 
it shall become the perfect outward expression of 


the inward life. To be wholly adapted to the spirit, 
and therefore not only exempt from the corruption, 
but also the constraint of nature, and to be wholly 
an organ, an expression, and an image of the spirit 
—these are the individual characteristics of the gto 
rification in which nature also shall participate, sinoe 
it is rendered free to share in the freedom of the 
glory of God’s children. In general, the conception 
of two/ ideality is the object to which they shall be 
raised; that is, an ideality in which its idea shall not 
only be delivered from all deformity, but shall even 
be elevated above the symbolism of the beautifiil 
splendor in which poetry involuntarily becomes 
prophecy, into the real nature of the beautiful ap¬ 
pearance. We shall find an analogue to tbe repre¬ 
sentation of the new form of things, if we compare 
the present form of the earth ana of the creature- 
world with the rough forms of the earth and the 
gross forms of the creature, which, according to the 
testimony of paleontology, have preceded the pres¬ 
ent form of our cosmos (see my Land der Herrlich• 
ksit: Vermischte Schriftsn, voL ii.). 

6. The different eschatologies of antiquity here 
come in for consideration. As for the relation of 
the Persian to the Jewish eschatology, it seems, after 
all, demonstrable that the originality of the theo¬ 
cratic eschatology is reflected in Parsism (Vendidad, 
Bundehesh), just as the Christian eschatology is re¬ 
flected in the old German Edda. On the develop¬ 
ment of the Old Testament eschatology, see Tho- 
luck, note on p. 422; Ps. lxxii.; Isa. sT6; xxv. 8; 
lxv. 66 ; Hosea ii. 21 if.; Amos ix. 18; Zephaniah, 
Ac.; and on the Jewish-Rabbinical eschatology, see 
Tholuck again, p. 428. It is noteworthy that Rab¬ 
binical Judaism has even assimilated itself to hea¬ 
thendom, in that its expectation has become chiefly 
retrospective, like the longing of the heathen for 
the golden age (that is, an expectation of the gro¬ 
tesque restoration of sensuous glory), while the Old 
Testament anticipation of Israel, the “ people of the 
future," has been consummated in the eschatology 
of the New Testament. On the eschatology of the 
New Testament, we must refer to biblical and dog¬ 
matic theology (see Commentary on Matthew, pp. 
418-434; 1 Cor. xv.; 2 Peter, pp. 46 if.). For re¬ 
marks on ecclesiastical eschatology, especially on 
Luther’s discourses concerning the future form of 
the world; on the question de durations brvtorum ; 
on the distortion of the end of the world into the 
gross representation of an utter destruction of the 
world by the Lutheran doctrinal writers of the sev¬ 
enteenth century; and on the restriction of the 
Apostle’s entire description to mere human rela¬ 
tions, Ac., see Tholuck, pp. 425-428.—It is a beau¬ 
tiful idea of Theodore of Mopsvestia, that “ things 
visible and invisible" constitute a xoa/tos, for the 
comprehension of which (consisting, as it does, of all 
created things together), in one pledge of love, man 
(consisting, as be does, of both worlds) was created; 
that, after his fall, the higher spirits alienated them¬ 
selves from him; but at the prospect of his restora¬ 
tion, they dedicated themselves to his service, and 
now rejoice in his restoration, Ac. This idea is 
more in place in the passage relating to the original 
founding of the new world in the absolute atone¬ 
ment (Col. ii. 20), than in the present passage, relat¬ 
ing to the glorification of the present world.—We 
can avoid all fancifbl ideas in regard to the question 
de durations brvtorum , and apply Christian principles 
only, by treating it in brief allusions: 

(1.) The morbid sundering of types analogous tc 
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the formation of human heathendom. The opposite 
must therefore be a return of nature to collective 
fundamental types. 

(2.) The morbid increase of individuals, analo¬ 
gous to the extravagant generation of the human 
proletarian. The opposite is the preponderance of 
constant existence over an excited growth. 

(3.1 The rise of a preponderance, of the most 
subordinate forms, of parasites, of forms doomed to 
decay. The opposite is the dynamical dominion of 
pure forms, the negation of parasites. 

(4.) The reflexive formation of the morbid form 
of death in original, ideal forms. 

(5.) The absolute connection of the creature thus 
idealized with man, and its appropriation by man. 

Here, as well as to the following paragraph, be¬ 
long Pa. lxxii.; Isa. Ixv. 66 ; John Walther’s hymn, 
“ It makes one heartily rejoice; ” G. Amould’s 
hymn, u 0 Breaker of all bonds; ” Schiller’s poem, 
“ Oh, from this valley’s depths; ” and expressions of 
Fr. von Schlegel, Bettina, and others, on the anxious 
expectation of nature. 

6. The most prominent views on eschatology 
may be distinguished thus: (1.) The Gnostic-dual- 
istic view, with which we must also unite the recent 
theosophic views in general; (2.) The Positivist, 
which holds to an absolute catastrophe without in¬ 
terpositions ; (8.) The Rationalistic, which does not 
get beyond the notion of a gradual idyllic improve¬ 
ment of nature and humanity; (4.) The cbristo- 
logico-dynarnica 1, which defines eschatology from 
the centre (which operates as a principle), of the 
death, the resurrection, and the glorification of 
Christ. This is also essentially the patristic view. 
To modern philosophical unbelief the beginning of 
the world, as well as its end, is sunk in mist and 
night, because to it the centre of the world—the 
historical Christ—is sunk in mist and night 

The christological and dynamical view stands in 
particular need, at the present time, of a vigorous 
development It appears everywhere throughout the 
Scriptures, and is strongly expressed in Eph. i. 19, 
and also in PhiL iii. 21. Tholuck: “It is note¬ 
worthy that in Phil. iii. 21 the same vnoraaonv, 
which here expresses subjection to matter, denotes 
the operation of Divine power through which mat¬ 
ter shall be glorified.” 

B. The groaning of believers themselves (vers. 
23-25). 

1. The Apostle speaks of a twofold testimony 
of the language of groans, which is further divided 
into a threefold one. The creature groans in its 
painful struggle for perfection; the life of believers 
groans. But as believers groan in their conscious¬ 
ness and oonscious sense of life, so also does the 
spirit, in its ethical struggle, groan in the ground of 
its life. 

2. The groaning is related to tears , as labor is 
to rest. Tears relieve the passive resignation of the 
soul to God’s oounsel amid its conflict with the hin¬ 
drances of life; the groaner labors in his recourse 
to God’s act in heaven against the power of hin¬ 
drances. Tears flow from this opposition, since they 
come from God; the groaner protests against the 
opposition by appealing to God. Both are twin chil¬ 
dren of the vnoftoinh which now proves itself as 
patience and now as steadfastness. Compare the 
history of the groans and tears of Christ. On the 
great power and importance which tears and groans 
nave as signals of the most extreme distress of the 
invisible world in conflict with the visible, and of 


the higher in conflict with the lower, compare tbs 
evidences of the Holy Scriptures by the aid of a 
concordance. Herder: “ The smoke from the turn¬ 
ing forest does not rise so high heavenward as does 
the burdened man’s groan ” (see James v. 9). 

8. The idea of the dnagxv denotes not merely 
the first beginning—harvest, for example-—and not 
only the most excellent, but also the pledge and rep 
resentation of the future totality which is assured in 
the successful beginning. But so is God’s Spirit the 
pledge of glory. See me Exeg. Note. 

4. Without a comprehension (which is often 
very defective) of the relation between the prindpia] 
Christian life and the same life in its broadest com¬ 
pletion—which is suggested even by the development 
of every grain of wheat^-it must appear a wonder¬ 
ful thing that the believer already possesses adop¬ 
tion, according to ver. 16, and that, according to 
ver. 23, he first expects the adoption with groaning; 
that he has righteousness, and yet must strive after 
righteousness (2 Tim. iv. 8); that he is truly deliv¬ 
ered and saved, and yet is only delivered and saved 
in hope. The grand and mysterious elaboration of 
this development renders its comprehension more 
difficult, and therefore many speak of an ideal pos¬ 
session, and the like. The principial possession is, 
indeed, also an ideal one, in so far as the idea of 
perfection is contained in the principle, and always 
appears more grand from it, but the realization of 
the idea is only begun in it; it perfectly exists as a 
foundation in the germ. On the variety of such an- 
titheses as flcunltia, atnxrjgicc, and anoXirrp&out, 
see Tholuck, p. 486. Theodoret has even perverted 
the antithesis into that of orofia and ngay/ia ; the 
Socinians distinguished tenere fide and frui ; Tho¬ 
luck speaks, with De Wette, of a “ partial definition 
of the idea of vio&soia ; ” and Luther translated 
thus: “ We patiently wait for the adoption, and ex¬ 
pect,” Ac. The Codd. D. F. G., in surprise at the 
expectation of the adoption, leave out the vio&t- 
oictv. 

5. No grander and more glorious thing can be 
said of the original state of the human body, than 
that its Ml deliverance (from sinfulness, misery, 
death, decay, and perishableness) shall be its trans¬ 
formation to the glorious freedom of the children 
of God. That the resurrection of the flesh is also 
declared with the glorification of the body, comp, 
my Vermischte Schriften, vol. it pp. 232 ff. 

C. The groaning of the Spirit imparted to be 
lievers (vers. 26, 27). 

1. On the contradictions arising from the identi 
floation of the groaning spirit with the Holy Spirit 
itself, comp, the Exeg. Notes . We are led here to 
the antithesis which the Apostle brings out in 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15. It is the Christian, religious-ethical forma¬ 
tion of an antithesis, whose physical foundation is 
the twofold form of consciousness originally peculiar 
to the present human life.* Compare, on this point, 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fir christliehe Wissensehafi 
Ac., 1851, p. 242. 

2. According to Tholuck’s view (p. 438), when 
the believer is in the greatest distress, he knows 
least of all how to find a verbal expression of hk 
prayer. But, according to the Psalms, ne ces s i ty 
teaches how to pray; the greatest distress beoomei 


v [This view of Dr. Lange is one to which exception baa 
been taken throughout the Beeg. Notes, from chap. vtt. 14 
to the dose of chap. viH.: it Is not neoeeeary, then, to mtm 
upon a new discussion or it here.—IL) 
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prophetical when reoouree is had tof God. Bat it is 
jast in the calmest states that the believer needs 
most of all the interceding Spirit. Indeed, distress 
gives to prayer a strong expression of human feel¬ 
ing, and in so far Tholuck’s view is applicable to the 
prayer of distress in a more special sense. The in¬ 
tercession of the Spirit denotes the more direct ac¬ 
cess which God’s children, in their inmost heart, 
have sained to the Father through Christ, according 
to John xvi 26. For the real Advocate with the 
Father is Christ (1 John it 1); the Holy Spirit, as 
each, is the present Comforter of believers, in oppo¬ 
sition to the world (John xiv. 16).* 

8. The real nature of true prayer is the onion of 
the human and divine Spirit, prompted by God’s 
Spirit. Hence the prophetical confidence of the 
Amen. This union, according to which God is not 
only the author and finisher, but also the disposer 
of prayer, is represented most of all in the mystical 
adoration of a spirit absorbed in communion with 
God. On this point, see the expression of Jelaled- 
lin, in Tholuck, p. 448. 

4. On the groaning of the creature, see Bucer’s 
beautiful expression, in Tholuck, p. 440. 

8booiu> pAiieura, vns. 16-37. 

A. The certainly of Motivation in the Moving pur - 
poee of Divine grace, ae the cauea primaria (efficient) 
of salvation (vers. 28-30). 

1. The oertainty of salvation is divided into two 
lines, one of inward and individual life, and the 
other of external relations. Both have three start¬ 
ing-points in common: a. The causa primaria, the 
purpose of God (ver. 29); b. The causa meritoria, 
the gift of His Son (ver. 82); c. The causa appre- 
hendens, or organica, faith in its development into 
the life of love (ver. 28). Believers are here called 
those who love God, because, in their love for God, 
the reflection of God’s love has become manifested 
m them. The progress of the expectation and joy¬ 
fulness of personal life toward the dark and con¬ 
cealed ground of life, as to the absolute and spirit¬ 
ually clear personality, which is one with love itself, 
w not the ground, but the sign and evidence that 
iur personal life has been appointed and called into 
being by God’s eternal counsel of love and grace. 
In our love for God there is revealed His love for 
us, and in our personality there shines the reflection 
of His personality. But with this there appears the 
dynamical central line of life—that of the Divine 
determinations of the persons allied to God—to 
which the whole succession and course of things is 
made subservient. 

2. The divine nqo&eau; denotes the eternal re¬ 
lation of God to the course of the world called into 
being by Him, but also called to free self-develop¬ 
ment under His authority; just as is the case with 
the two terms Sovkij and tvtioxla. All these defi¬ 
nitions denote God’s eternal thought and plan of the 
world; but they denote it in different relations. 
The evdoxla designates the central point of the 
Divine purpose, its anticipating love, the ideal per¬ 
ception and contemplation of the personal kingdom. 
Beside it there stands, on the one band, the fioikj, 
God's going to himself for counsel, the look of His 
fafteUtgeooe at the necessities of the free develop- 

• [This distinction presents no valid objection to th > 
Intercession of the Holy Spirit. For it is one made in and 
through ns, as that of Christ is for us.—R.] 
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ment of the world; and, on the other band, there 
stands the nqo&tatq, as the establishment of His 
government over the beginning, the middle, and the 
ultimate object of His institution of love. The 
tvdoxia settles the children of salvation; the fiovh f 
perceives the conditions of salvation ; and the no6» 
&tatq determines the stages of salvation. But that 
this is not the decree of fate, but rather qualified 
and oommunicated according to the stages of tha 
free spiritual kingdom, is plain from the very term 
used to describe Christians: that they are called 
according to the purpose—called, not compelled. 
Tholuck: u ttqo& eatq. The nqo is not the tem¬ 
poral before, as in nQoiyvw, which Beza and Parens 
hold, but as the prefix in nqoti&fo&cu. Yet they 
are not merely nude, called according to a Divine 
decree, but according to one whose stages to the 
ultimate object of the £do£curt are laid down.” But 
the idea of the xA^ow appears here in a narrower 
sense as a definition of God’s children, characterized 
by penitence and faith, baptism and confession; the 
more general idea, on the contrary, appears in ver. 
28. 

8. All things and events must be subordinate 
and subservient to, and promotive of, the highest 
purposes of God—the realization of His kingdom of 
love, and therefore the salvation of His elect. Au¬ 
gustine : Deus est adeo bonus, quod nihil mali esse 
permitteret, nisi adeo esset potent, ut ex qudibet malo 
poesit elicere aliquod bonum (Tholuck, p. 444). 

4. And we know (ver. 28k We know not what 
we should pray for as we ougnt; but God knows the 
meaning of the groaning of our spirit, and we know, 
too, that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. This knowledge is not merely a 
direct confidence of the spirit, but is based upon the 
most certain argument: a. In our love for God, His 
love for us appears; b. But God reigns omnipotent- 
ly, and disposes all things according to the counsel 
of His love; c. Consequently, all things must be¬ 
come providences of the loving God. 

6. We hold that the passage in vers. 29 and 80 
contains the whole Divine plan of salvation, from 
the first foundation to the ultimate object, and we 
have repeatedly treated it from this point of view 
(see my Positive Dogmatik, p. 966). We remark 
first of all, exegeticaUy, that the passage in Eph. i. 
4-14 is an explanatory parallel to the present pas¬ 
sage. As the foreknowing here precedes the pre¬ 
destinating, so there the choosing (ver. 4) precedes 
the predestinating (ver. 6); from which it follows 
that both the foreknowing and the electing mean 
essentially the same thing—an act preceding the 
predestination. To xaAitV or xkfjau; in the present 
passage there corresponds in that passage l/aoirw- 
atv, accepting, Ac., in ver. 6, which the Apostle re¬ 
sumes in ver. 11, and specially elaborates. To the 
justifying here, there then corresponds there the 
following: “in whom we have redemption,” Ac., in 
ver. 7. But finally, the glorifying here is reflected 
in the “ wherein he hath abounded toward us in all 
wisdom,” Ac. But Paul also there refers all these 
individual parts to the “ good pleasure wh>ch he 
hath purposed in himself” (in ver. 9). So that it 
plainly follows there that the “ predestinating ” re¬ 
lates specifically to the “ purpose,” while the ** pur 
pose ” appears to be qualified by the fiovkq, “ ooun 
•el,” as this latter is qualified by the “ good pleas' 
ure.” But we learn, in reference to the first act, the 
“ choosing ” in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that 
election took place in Christ before the foundatioi 
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of the world (see John xvii.), just as we learn that 
the glorifying or guidance of believers to M glory ” 
will be identical with being led “ to the praise of his 
glory/* according to the idea that the beholding of 
the glory of God will constitute the glory of believ¬ 
ers. and that the former will be revealed in the lat¬ 
ter (1 John iih 2).—We may farther observe, that a 
real difference exists between election and foreordi¬ 
nation, or predestination, and that the 
cannot possibly mean foreknowledge, in God’s idea, 
of subjects already present (for whence would they 
have come into God’s idea ?), but that it can only 
mean the loving and creative sight, in God’s intui¬ 
tive vision, of human personalities for a preliminary 
ideal existence. The doctrine of predestination of 
Augustine, of the Middle Ages, and of the Reform¬ 
ers, could not reach this idea of election intellectu¬ 
ally (Christian faith has always reached it in spirit), 
because the distinction between the idea of the in¬ 
dividual personality of man and the idea of the 
“specimen of every kind” had not yet been defi¬ 
nitely attained. It is now clear that such a “ fore¬ 
knowing ” of God in relation to all human individu¬ 
als must be accepted, because man is an individual 
thought of God; and that the same must hold good 
of “ electing,” in so far as each individual is distinct 
in his solitary separation from all other individuals, 
and has a solitary call (see Rev. it 171 But it fol¬ 
lows from this that the foreknowing or the 44 elect,” 
when it has become manifest, must be accepted in 
the most emphatio sense, analogously to the fact 
that Abraham is, in God’s typical kingdom, the elect 
xa+ l$o/rjr, and that Christ is the elect in God’s 
real kingdom in the absolute sense, so that all His 
followers are chosen together with Him as organio 
members, according to their organic relations (Eph. 
iA From both propositions it follows, farther, that 
election does not constitute an infinite opposition 
between such as are ordained to salvation and such 
as are ordained to condemnation, but an 'irfinite 
difference of destinations for glory; which differ¬ 
ence, however, can be the basis of an actual oppo¬ 
sition (see Matt. xxv. 24), and therefore is also com¬ 
bined with this. As the foreknowing expresses the 
collective foundation, the godlike spiritual nature of 
the elect as the product and object of Divine love, 
there is comprised in the electing not only their 


election from the mass of the world, but also th« 
distinguishing feature of their /o^ur/iara and char 
actors. In addition to the earlier perversions of this 
doctrine of the eternal foundation of personal es 
sence—a doctrine of the highest importance to our 
times—we may add the recent assertion of Hof¬ 
mann (Schriftbeweis, voL i. p. 227), that the Ulk 
yfo&cu relates not merely to individuals, but to 
the entire body, and, accordingly, to individuals as 
members of the body. The Apostle says ofc four 
times, and rovrovq three times. After the ideal de¬ 
terminations of personalities themselves, there can 
now follow the predestination of their fyo? in time 
and space, their whole lot (including the previously 
determined permission and oontrol of the mil). For 
the foundation of the world corresponds to the his 
tory of the world. But the fate of each individual 
is designed to mature him, under gratia prmvemens, 
for conversion, and when this object is reached, it is 
his turn; he is rtxavfsbo; (Acts xiii. 48). From 
this it flow follows that the u calling,” in a special 
sense, first makes its appearance with the theocrati- 
cal and evangelical revelation and its preaching of 
salvation. Those in whom the outward call of God 
has become an inward one, are “ called ” in the spe¬ 
cific sense; yet the typical “call” first beoomes 
perfectly real in the New Testament. As the life- 
sphere of election is the spiritual kingdom, and the 
life-sphere of foreordination is the history of the 
world,.so is the Church the life-sphere of the calL 
But if godly sorrow leadeth to salvation, and germi¬ 
nating faith to saving frith, the justifying will be 
realized. This beoomes decided by the spirit of 
u adoption,” which spirit, however, now begins to 
operate also as nrtvfia rifc and in reciprocal 

action with it even the whole historical experience 
of God’s children becomes a do£a teo&cu, a guidance 
to glory. On the modes of this guidance, which 
have been but little developed doctrinally, see my 
Positive DogmaUk, p. 1064. 

As far as the five divine saving acts are con¬ 
cerned, five human elements must correspond with 
them, according to the sphere of love and freedom. 
According to the christoloctical idea, the Divine acta 
and human elements should come together in five 
points of union, somewhat as follows: 


Election. Ordination. 

Religious Foundation. Destiny. 
Determination to Pilgrimage, or 
salvation. striving. 


Call (as awakening 
and illumination). 
Conversion. 

Life of Prayer. 


Justification. 

Faith. 

Peace, Adoption. 


Glorification. 

Holiness. 

Godly life of Love. 


If we reduce the five elements to three: founda¬ 
tion, execution, end xqonwt, rLloe), the two 

elements of execution —call and justification —de¬ 
note the incipient and decided new birth (from water 
and the Spirit). The do$a denotes regeneration in 
the sense of completion (Matt. xix. 28). The sum 
of all the Divine operations taken together is grace ; 
the sum of all the human elements is the growing 
freedom of God’s children; and the sum of ail 
points of union is eternal life. 

It is only from the standpoint of the call and of 
justification that man can look retrospectively at bis 
ordination and election in the light of God’s love, 
and prospectively at his object the do$o. But i£ 
on the other hand, he would infer his own justifica¬ 
tion from his assumed election, this would be a 
standpoint of self-deception, and he would make bis 


own justification out of the fragmentary work of 
holiness, and this would become self-torment or self- 
righteousness. The believing sinking into the image 
and righteousness of Christ, is a Junking into the 
fountain of eternal life, which then sinks thereby, as 
though unobserved, into the heart.* 

* (These Notes of Dr. Lange are very just, In their 
opposition to suoh a sundering of the acts of God In ora 
8&lTation (here represented, as they neo o —arlly must be te 
our finite minds, as successive), as will make of elecsaoa 
and predestination something arbitrary on the part of God. 
The guArd he sets about the doctrine of human personaUtf 
is very necessary, especially for minds trained in the school 
of hyper-Oalvinism. Still he has not solved the problem. 
The Apostle himself does not do it. He but presents, fin 
the security of believers, the objective ground of their oon- 
fldenoe. Those rightly read, who read to learn for their 
comfort what God has done for them in eternity. c He, 
to whom all time is present, whoae eternity enters ia*s 
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B. The certainty of salvation in its historical 
jift and establishment in Chrtst, in opposition to 
historical contradiction in persecutions (vers. 81-87). 

1. The thesis of the perfect historical securities 
of the salvation of Christians. Yer. 81 says: If 
God be for us, all the hindrances and restrictions to 
our salvation are nullified as such. Nothing can 
harm us. Yer. 82: Since God did not spare His 
own Son for us, He has given us already every thing 
in principle, in order to give it to us in His own 
time in reality; all the aids for our salvation are 
given to us; every thing contributes to our good. 

2. The Apostle represents, in four distinct ele¬ 
ments, the complete security of our perfect salva- 
tion in Christ. His death removes our deserved 
condemnation. His resurrection raises us above the 
sense of condemnation into the confidence and spirit¬ 
ual life of adoption. His sitting at the right hand 
of God protects us against all condemning powers, 
and is the pledge of our acquittal at the judgment 
His intercession abolishes the last remains of con¬ 
demnation in our life, and secures us against relapse. 
On the dusensus between the Reformed and Luther¬ 
an theology in reference to Christ’s sitting at the 
right hand of God, see Tholuck, p. 458. Tholuck 
decides in favor of the view that the right hand of 
God is ubigue , and the sitting at the right hand of 
God indicates the Saviour’s entrance into absolute 
freedom from all restraint. But if we will not re¬ 
gard the “ absolute freedom from all restraint ” in a 
purely negative sense, we are driven with this free¬ 
dom itself to the positiveneBS of an absolute situa¬ 
tion and standpoint in glory. On the views relating 
to. the intercession see Tholuck, p. 459. According 
to Tholuck, the intercessio must be strictly regarded 
only with reference to Heb. vii. 25 ; ix. 24; 1 John 
ii. 1: according to Meyer, it is vocalis et oralis. 
But it may be a&ed, Is it analytical, or synthetical ? 
The glorified Christ, in His eternal purpose of love, 
is himself as the personal and complete Word, the 
personified intercession He appears in the pres¬ 
ence of the Father for os (Heb. ix. 24). For state¬ 
ments relating to this subject, see Tholuck, p. 461. 

C. Conclusion. 

1. The Apostle has enumerated seven opposi¬ 
tions that can operate against us as temptations to 
relapse. There are seven, from the ginning of 
labor to rest. He here enumerates the forces which 
can oppose us in our fellowship of love with the 
Lord; these are ten in number. But this is the 
number of the finished course of the world. By 
height we might have in mind the vywna, in the 
sense of 2 Cor. x. 5; and by depths Rev. ii. 24. 
Yet both terms are essentially the same, and we pre¬ 
fer the explanation given in the Exeg. Notes . 

2. The assumption that different classes of angels 
are spoken of in this passage, has resulted in various 
changes of the text Also in Eph. i. 21, the Apos¬ 
tle has chosen expressions which comprise as well 
present powers of the world as future spiritual pow¬ 
ers. The same holds good in reference to Col. i. 16. 


•hast t ary *.cts, did these gracious acts, is beyond our oom- 
prshtfisioi. Whs Be did them, is answered, so far as it can 
as answered here, only by the responsive love of a be¬ 
liever’s heart. We need only hold nut to the feet; that it 
is a fact in general, the Aportle makes abundantly dear; 
that it is a fiict in our case, can only be dear according to 
the measure of our oonsdousness of being in Christ “in 
whom he hath ohosen us, before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy, and without blame before 
dkim in love” (Eph. L 4). Comp. chap. ix. on the more 
lilficult phase* of this subiect—R.1 


Paul has given no ground for a definite hierarchy 
of angels; neither has Peter done so in 1 Peter iii. 
22. On Tholuck’s discussion concerning angelic 
classes, see pp. 461 ft 

8. There is a special need, in our day, of bring 
ing forward the absolutely dynamical view of the 
world in opposition to a groundless and inimitable 
atomistic one. But the vital way to bring about thifl 
view, is the experience and developed perception of 
the absolute operation of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

4. Thus chap. viiL advances from the certainty 
of freedom from condemnation, in ver. 1, to the oeiw 
tainty of eternal salvation, in ver. 89. 


HOMILETIGAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Yen. 18-28. The groaning of the cret tire. 

1. What are we to understand by “creature” here! 

2. Why does it groan f 8. For what does it groan ! 
(vers. 18-28.)—The magnitude of the future glory 
of God’s children. 1. It makes us forget all the 
sufferings of this present time; 2. It satisfies not 
only our expectation, but also the anxious expecta- 
tion of the whole creation (vers. 18-28).—Why are 
the sufferings of this present time not worthy to be 
compared to the friture glory f 1. Because our suf¬ 
ferings, however great, come to an end with this 
present time; 2. The glory, on the contrary, will 
continue forever (ver. 181—Comparison of the suf¬ 
ferings of this present time with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us: 1. The former bring pain, 
cares, and tears; 2. The latter brings eternal health, 
peace, and joy (ver. 18).—The revelation of God’s 
children is a revelation of their life ^concealed with 
Christ in God) of courageous faith, fervent love, and 
calm hope; Col. iii. 8 (ver. 19).—The creature in 
the service of corruption (ver. 211—The creature 
transformed to glory (ver. 21).—Believers in the 
possession of not only the first-fruits of the Spirit 
(faith, knowledge, love, patience, chastity, Ac.), but 
also in the possession of God’s full adoption, sinoe 
the body also will be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption (ver. 28). 

Lcthek : God will not only make the earth, but 
also heaven, more beautiful. This present time is 
His working garb; afterward He will put on an 
Easter coat and a Pentecostal robe (vers. 18-28). 

Starke : Wonder and rejoice, ye cross-bearers, 
for your heavy and wearisome sufferings are only a 
drop compared with the boundless sea of joys, and 
as a grain of sand in the balance against hundreds 
of thousands of pounds (2 Cor. iv. 17). “ Non sunt 
condigncs passiones hujus smeuli ad prateritam cul 
pom, guts remittitur; ad preesentem consolationu 
gratiam , gum immittitur ; ad futuram gloriatn qua 
promittitur ; ” Bernh., He Convers. ad cleric , e. 81 
(ver. 18). The creature will not be utterly annihi¬ 
lated, but renewed, and placed in a more glorious 
state (ver. 21 ).—Hemkger : Woe to those who re¬ 
vile, torment, and abuse God’s creatures! (ver. 19.) 

Spenkr : What would not a soldier suffer, if he 
knew that he should become a General t But hero 
is a glory succeeding suffering, beside which all ths 
glory of the greatest emperors and kings is only a 
shadow (ver. 18]k—Roos: The sufferings of this 
present time are infinitely small compared with this 
infinite weight of glory (ver. 18).—The glory is con¬ 
trasted with the corruption, and freedom with bond¬ 
age. That which is glorious will lust eternally; and 
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that which is free may indeed be used and enjoyed 
by others, but is not in a state of bondage or slavery 
(vers. 20 , 21).—What is spiritual, will become com¬ 
pletely spiritual, and, consequently, will be revealed 
in great glory. Paul calls this state of glory the 
state of adoption, because God’s children will then 
complete!/ show their honor in themselves, fully 
enjoy their Father’s love—in a word, will be heirs 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ (vers. 22, 23). 

Geblach : As the mother in travail delivers the 
tiring child, as it were, from death, so does nature, 
groaning under the power of death, struggle to bring 
forth from itself a new and incorruptible creation. 
44 Not you alone, but what is much lower than you 
are, and without reason and conscience, shall share 
with you your blessings. The creation will be free 
from the bondage of corruption ; that is, it will no 
more be corruptible, but will keep pace with the 
glorification of your body. For as it became cor¬ 
ruptible when you did, so will it again follow you 
when you become immortal As a nurse who fos¬ 
tered a king’s son will herself enjoy his possessions 
as soon as he attains his father’s throne, so will it be 
with creation. Do you see how man everywhere 
goes Ahead, and every thing happens for his sake ? 
Do you see how the Apostle comforts the struggling 
one, and points him to the unutterable love of God ? 
But he does not merely comfort; he also shows the 
certainty of what he says. For if the creature which 
was created for your sake has hope, how much more 
do you have hope for whose sake the creature shall 
enjoy all these blessings! Thus, when the son ap¬ 
pears in his glory, shall men clothe their servants in 
more glorious robes to the honor of the son;” 
Chrysostom (vers. 18-23). 

Lisco: The magnitude and universality of the 
foture perfection (vers. 18-23).—All the sufferings 
of this present time, both physical and spiritual, 
which we must endure on the way to our future 
glorification, bear no comparison to this perfection. 
The proof of this is, that the creature , the whole 
creation, both irrational creation and every thing 
which is still outside of fellowship with Christ, is 
anxiously waiting for the revelation of the still con¬ 
cealed glory of God’s children, the truly new-born ; 
in which glorification the whole creation will partici¬ 
pate, for it is universal and great. The ground of 
this anxious expectation of the whole creation is 
partially owing to the subjection of the latter to 
vanity , and in part to the hope that it shall be deliv¬ 
ered from that state which is subject to vanity, and 
shall participate in the glorious freedom of God’s 
children (vers. 18-21). 

Heitbnbr : “ Temporal sufferings are a differen¬ 
tial of the future glory which shall be revealed; 
that is, they are so infinitely small that they have no 
value compared with the future glory” (Silbkr- 
bchlag, Dreieinigkeit , vol iv. p. 188).—The suffer¬ 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be com¬ 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us: 
1. In respect to duration; 2. Quantity; and 3. 
Quality.—The sufferings are a mote, the glory is a 
hundred-weight; the former are but a drop, the lat¬ 
ter a sea (ver. 18).—Paul designs to show: 1. The 
eertainty of this foture in opposition to doubters, as 
In 2 Peter iii. 4, who say that all things continue as 
they were; he answers, by saying: No; nature does 
not remain unchangeable; nature itself has a ten¬ 
dency to transformation and completion; 2. The 
magnitude of salvation, for it is the object and limit 
•f the whole creation ; it must therefore be exceed¬ 


ingly abundant. — Revelation of the children of 
God What will then be revealed ? 1. The inmost 
and deepest nature of their hearts; 2. The distin 
gulshed grace of God toward them, which is the glo> 
rious destination to which God elevates them. To 
whom will the revelation be made ? To themselves, 
to the angels, to the believing children of God, to 
the world, and to all devils (ver. 19).—The vanity 
to which the creature is subject is manifested sp» 
cifically as follows: 1. The creation has lost its 
original charm, its beauty, its durableness, and its 
uniformity; 2. It has become corrupted by much 
that is injurious or useless; 3. It is now given over 
to abuse (vers. 20, 21).—How is the self-anxiety of 
nature to be regarded? We must suppose nature 
to have a consciousness, a feeling, and that it would 
say: M What must I suffer I how must I be abused 1” 
Supposing particular objects to speak, the sun would 
I say : 44 How must I shine upon the wicked works of 
men I how am I compelled to see every thing! ” 
The earth : 44 What must I bear I what blood must I 
absorb I ” The gardens and fields: 44 How are we 
! wasted in excess! ” Gold and silver: 44 How are we 
perverted into idols 1 ” Beasts: 44 How are we tor¬ 
mented and abused 1” If the Almighty were to 
open the mouths of many beasts of burden, how 
would the irrational brutes complain against rational 
man ! (ver. 22.)—The Christian is Vhomme de desir 
(St. Martin), a man of longings. 

Besser : The martyrdom of the creature is two¬ 
fold, and its coronation will also be twofold: 1. It 
suffers death, under whose pains the elephant groans 
and the worm writhes; 2. It suffers violence and 
injustice from the ungrateful and malicious; and it 
suffers involuntarily, for it is subject to these through 
God’s authority (ver. 19). The glory of God’s chil¬ 
dren is freedom—freedom from sin and death—free¬ 
dom from the tyranny of the devil and the world 
(ver. 21).—The Apostle says: We are waiting for 
the adoption. It is the myBtery of Christianity, that 
we wait for what we already have, or that we are 
and at the same time are not what we shall be. We 
are righteous and sinful; we are holy and impure; 
we are kings and slaves; we are free and bond; we 
are living and dead; we are saved and condemned; 
—we are all the former, apart from ourselves, in 
Christ; we are all of the latter in ourselves, apart 
from Christ (ver. 281 

Vers. 24-28. The B&lvation of Christians in the 
present life is a salvation: 1. In hope; 2. In pa¬ 
tience ; 8. In prayer (vers. 24-28).—The one Chris¬ 
tian hope in distinction from the many worldly hopes. 
1. It has a good ground—Christ, on whom we can 
build; 2. A certain object—eternal salvation (ver. 
24).—What a man seeth he cannot hope for; if we 
therefore hope, the object of our hope must be in¬ 
visible (vers. 24, 25).—Christian patience: 1. In 
what does it consist? 2. In whom is it found? 
(ver. 25).—Intercession for us by the Spirit of God. 
1. How does it take place ? 2. With what results ? 
(vers. 28, 27).—It is only when we perceive our in- 
firmities that God’s Spirit intercedes for us with un- 
utterable groans (ver. 26).—A glance at the inmost 
life of prayer of God’s saints. We here perceive. 
1. Our great weakness; 2. The comforting inter¬ 
cession by the Spirit of God; 8. God’s friendly 
hearkening to our prayer (vers. 26-28).—Praise God 
for His compassion shown in the Spirit’s helping u« 
in our infirmities (ver. 26).—The unutterable groan- 
ings of the Spirit (ver. 26).—God knoweth the heart 
(ver 27).—Are we also sainta? Does God's Spirit 
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tko intercede for us? Can we also hope that our 
prayer will be answered? (vers. 26, 27).—Under 
what circumstanoes do we, too, know that all things 
work together for our good? L When we love 
God; 2. When we are conscious of our call (ver. 
”28i*—The Christian view of human destiny (ver. 28). 
—How many men are still very far from knowing 
that all things must work together for good to them 
that love God 1 1. Proof that such Is the case; 
2 . Statement of the grounds of this phenomenon. 

Starke : Impatience in distress arises from want 
•of hope'; 2 Kings vi. 29, 81 (ver. 25).— Spenir : 
We do not know what would always be useful to us, 
and, if left completely to our own choice, would 
often pray for things which might be injurious, rath¬ 
er than useful. We also do not understand how 
prayer should be best formed, and in such a way as 
most likely to be heard, especially in seasons when 
necessity is great, and the heart is perplexed; but 
the Spirit intercedes for us in the best way, with un¬ 
utterable groaningB (ver. 20).—We, in whom there 
are such groans, often do not ourselves understand 
what we pray for, for the anxiety of the heart is so 
great that it can express nothing more than a sor¬ 
rowful but confident desire for the grace of Ood; 
but the remaining prayer is shaped by the Holy 
Spirit, and brought before God’s throne (ver. 27).— 
Roo8 : Here (ver. 27) the Holy Spirit intercedes for 
us as a wise father intercedes for his child, who does 
not know how to address a great nobleman as he 
should, when he puts into ms mouth refined lan¬ 
guage and a fitting compliment 

Bengel: In this purpose of God lie concealed 
the very first roots of the justification and glorifica¬ 
tion of believers (ver. 28). 

Gerlach : The personality of man is no passing 
•how, and does not pass away into universal life; 
but it only lives truly a life of the spirit when the 
personal Spirit of God is the soul of its life—when 
God is in it—when the Spirit of the eternal fellow¬ 
ship of the Father and of the Son, of God and of 
His creation, is in it (ver. 26^. By this means the 
prayer of the believing Christian first receives a 
strong and sure ground that the Spirit prays out of 
him ; and by this means it becomes clear how such 
great petitions as the first three of the Lord's Prayer 
are placed by the Lord in the mouth of the weakest 
believer (ver. 27).—It is God who worketh aU in all 
for our salvation (Phil. ii. 18); therefore all things, 
His creatures who live, move, and have their being 
m Him, cooperate for the same end; not with Him, 
or beyond Him, but in Him and through Him. Even 
all the evil that takes place on the earth cooperates 
for good; for the will of the creature, which tears 
itself asuuder from its Creator, is evil, and the evil 
continues to exist in this will; but the evil that re¬ 
sults as the work of thi9 will is, in so far as it inter¬ 
feres with God's order of the world, God’s own work, 
Is overruled by Him for good. If a child or friend 
of ours is struck by lightning, or killed by a mur¬ 
derer, it is God's work in both cases, so for as the 
matter concerns us; even God’s own retributive 
lodgments, which requite the evil deed with evil, 
become a blessing to him who learns to love Him 
under the blows of His rod, so that then His penal 
justice is no more revealed therein, but purifying 
fove and grace (ver. 28). 

Li8co: Patience waits; it is established on hope, 
which is the direction of the spirit toward a ftiture 
good. Hope is established on faith, which is the 
grasping of th« promise that holds out the blessing; 


this promise, which is contained in God’s word, if 
the ground of faith; God's word is therefore the 
ground of all (ver. 25). 

Heubner : Hope is advanced faith (ver. 24).~» 
To hope, and to act in hope, are the strength of ths 
soul (ver. 25).—The heart of the Christian is • 
sanctuary, a dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit (ver 
26).—Divine omniscience has a very comforting side 
God knows the inmost faithfulness of the Christian'! 
heart. The true Christian desires to be searched, 
and to have his heart seen; the false Christian fears 
this (ver. 27).—“ Deus nihil mats unit accidere, ex 
quo non aliquid boni possit et relit elicere ; ” Au¬ 
gustine (ver. 28). 

Vera. 29-89. Summary of the Christian order 
of salvation. 1. Election; 2. Ordination; 8. Call; 
4. Justification; 5. Glorification (vers. 29, SO).— 
The Only-begotten of the Father is at the same time 
the first-born among many brethren (ver. 29).—Let 
us never foiget that we should be brethren of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (ver. 29).—The call, justification, 
and glorification correspond to the threefold office 
of Christ (vers. 29, 80).—Why do we, as Christians, 
not need to fear? 1. Because God, who delivered 
His only Son for us, and with Efim will also freely 
give us all foingB, is for us; 2. Because Christ is 
here, who has finished His work for us; 8. Because 
we ourselves, for the sake of Him who hath loved us, 
are able to endure every danger, and to allow noth¬ 
ing to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord (vers. 81-89).—If God be for 
us, who can be against us? Or, God’s protection 
bids defiance to our enemies (in times of war) (ver. 
81).—If God be for us, who can be against us? 
1. Ask whether God is for us; 2. Look at the ene¬ 
mies (ver. 31).—The gracious gift of God’s Son (ver. 
32).—Four believing and joyous questions of the 
Apostle, with the same number of answers evincing 
certainty of triumph (vers. 81-89). 

Starke : The precious chain of the blessings of 
salvation, which far excels all golden chains and 
jewels (1 John iii. 1, 2) (ver. 30).—Even the small¬ 
est child of God can defy the whole world; there¬ 
fore, what a great privilege all the children of God 
have ! 0 man, be converted, and this day become a 
child of God 1 (ver. 81.)—Though the whole world 
condemn you, and cry out against you: “ Crucify 
him 1 crucify him t away with him I ” smile at it; 
for if God justifies you, nothing can condemn you 
(ver. 88).—“ Hoc habet proprium ecclesia : dum per- 
secutionem patitur, floret; dum opprimitur , crescit; 
dum contemnitur, proficit; dum leeditur, vincit; 
dum arguitur, intelligit; tunc slat, cum superari 
videtur ;" Hilarius, i. 8, Be Trinit . (ver. 87).— 
Strong heroic faith, which will allow nothing to sep¬ 
arate from the love of God in Christ. Oh, Almighty 
God, arm us with the same sense, in order that we 
may remain true to death I 2 Tim. iv. 8 (ver. 39).— 
Lange: What will it help you, poor man, if you 
have many great, rich, and mighty men in the world, 
and even a partial judge at the judgment ? If God 
and your own conscience be against you, how soon 
will foe table be turned against you ? Job ix. 4 (vac. 
81 ).—Osiander : Even though Satan should make a 
row against our sins before God's judgment-seat, hs 
will not be able to accomplish any thing, but will be 
compelled to pack off to hellish fire with his charge 
(ver. 88). 

Spene^: It is foe order of Divine benefioenoi 
that foreknowledge and foreordination take place hi 
eternity, but the call, justification, and glorification 
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oocur in time (ver. 30).—He who has not hesitated 
to give the greatest blessing! will also not be sparing 
of smaller ones (ver. 82). 

Roos: Many would be against us, but they are 
nothing against God (ver. 32).—Paul had previously 
spoken (vers. 32-34) of judicial charges, but now he 
•peaks of hostile powers that would violently snatch 
ns away, and separate us from the love of Christ, 
which he afterward calls the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord (vers. 35-39). 

Gerlach : The Apostle has now, in spirit, reached 
the top of the mount of glorification, and looks back 
once more at the transitory hindrances, and the vic¬ 
tory of believers, in the midst of their unfinished 
conflicts. That which here disturbs the peace of 
believers, and threatens to deprive them of their 
comfort, is of a twofold character: it is inward and 
outward. Inwardly it is «n, outwardl > it is tribula¬ 
tion ; in part it is the necessity of life in general, 
and in part it is the temptations specially appointed 
for the Christian (vera. 81-89). 

Lisco: The blessed certainty of the grace of 
their God strengthens believers to conquor all temp¬ 
tations and embarrassments (vers. 31-84). — As 
Abraham’s love of God strengthened him for the 
greatest and sorest sacrifice, so is the greatest ex¬ 
pression of God’s love for us the gift of His Son ; it 
is an act of love which infinitely exceeds all else 
that God has done for us as Creator, Preserver, and 
Ruler (ver. 82).—With the strongly established con¬ 
viction of God’s grace toward us Christians, tem¬ 
poral sufferings, still less than those temptations 
(vers. 83, 34), cannot lead us astray in our certainty 
of sal radon and glorification (vers. 85-89). 

Heubner : Christ is the true and real Ideal of 
human virtue; to whom we should be conformed, 
and to whom we are appointed as Christians to be 
conformed. The higher we think of Christ, the 
higher must we think of ourselves fver. 29).—The 
Christian is a brother of Jesus Christ (ver. 29).— 
u Faith,” says Luther, <( puts such courage into a 
man, that he can say, 4 Though all devils should 
pounce upon me, and all kings, emperors, heaven, 
and earth, were against me, I nevertheless know that 
I shall be sustained.' He who has faith is in the 
Lord, and although he dies immediately, he must 
live again” (ver. 81).—Compare also Paul Ger¬ 
hard's excellent hymn, 44 If God be for me, I tread 
on all against me ” (ver. 81).—The power of the 
Christian reaches further than his trials; his strength 
will never be wholly exhausted. And this strength 
is called love through Him who hath loved us; He, 
whose love raises us above all sufferings, strengthens 
us (1 Cor. xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 John iv. 4; 
v. 4). 

Bksser : The triumph of faith (vers. 31-89). 

The Pericope for the 4 th Sunday after Trinity , 
vo i. 18—28. 

Heubner: How the Christian regards the evils 
' and imperfections of this world—the future rejuve¬ 
nation of the earth.—The history of the earth. 
1. What was the earth ? A scene of God’s glory. 
3. What has it become ? A scene of sin and death. 
3, What shall it become ? Renewed, glorified, and 
a part of heaven. 4. Who will live on it ? Matt, 
v. 5.—The comfort which the gospel gives the suf¬ 
fering Christian.— Appuhn : The connection of the 
sreatlon with man : 1. The creature has fallen with 
man; 2 It serves him against its will; 3. It bears 
bis image in itself: as men contend and fight to¬ 
gether, so is it among the lower orders of creation; 


4. It anxiously expects deliverance with man.— 
Genzken : The token of futuie glory: 1. The anx¬ 
ious expectation of the creature; 2. The expect* 
tion of believers.— Kapff : The deliverance of tin 
groaning creature: 1. In nature; 2. In humanity 
in general; 8. In believers.—R ankk: The hope 
which Christians have of their future glory: 1. 
What is implied in this hope; 2. Its connection 
with the life of the Christian; 8. Its blessings. 

The New Rhenish Pericopes: 1. Vers. 24-80, 
for New- Year's Day. Deichert: The great privi¬ 
lege of God’s children, to be able constantly to hope 
for the best* 1. It is only God’s children who know 
what is best; 2. It is only they who hope for it is 
a proper way; 8. Their hope rests upon the strong- 
est grounds. 

2. Vers. 81-89,/or the ISth Sunday after Trin¬ 
ity. Deichert: The blessedness of God’s child, 
who lies in His bosom in Ml faith of eternal love. 
1. Such a child of God has every thing which can 
truly benefit liim ; 2. He is no more afraid that any 
thing can harm him; 8. He continues unseparated 
from eternal love. 

On chap. vifi. 28. Sohlkixrmachkr : On im¬ 
proving occasions of public calamity. 1. They ap¬ 
peal to us to know ourselves; 2. They greatly bene- 
fit us by making us better acquainted with God him¬ 
self. (Delivered in Halle soon after the French 
occupation.) 

Lange : Christians, as God’s children, are heirs 
of future glory. 1. The right of inheritance estab¬ 
lished on the New Testament; 2. Anxious waiting 
for the decision; 8. Its eternal institution ; 4. The 
opponents of the right of inheritance; 5. Its assur¬ 
ance ; 6. The infinite value of the inheritance.— 
The anxious expectation of the creature, as contrast¬ 
ed with man without this expectation in our day, is 
the same picture on a large srade which Balaam’s ass 
presents on a small one. The Spirit in nature in 
opposition to the worldly-mindedness of skeptical 
natural philosophy.—Unspirituality in the garb of 
pretended natural philosophy, judged by its declara¬ 
tions : 1. Nature was not called mto being by the 
Spirit of the Lord; 2. It does not testify to the do¬ 
minion of the Spirit; 8. It does not strive for the 
revelation of the glory of the Spirit.—The true 
meaning of the groans: 1. Of the creature; 2. Of 
believers; 8. Of the Divine Spirit in their new life. 
—How does the case stand in reference to the battle 
of your life ? 1. If God is not for you, every thing 

is against you, though every thing seems to be for 
you. 2. If God be for you, nothing is against you, 
though every thing seems to be against you. Noth¬ 
ing can harm us, for nothing can separate us.—Our 
fortress of rock: God’s love in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

[Burkitt : How will God’s adopted children be 
made manifest? 1. In their persons; 2. In their 
actions; 3. In their condition.—The Holy Spirit in¬ 
tercedes for us: 1. By assisting os in duty; 2. By 
quickening our affections; 8. By enlarging our de¬ 
sires ; 4. By setting us to groaning after the Lord. 
—Groaning denotes the strength and ardency of 
desire, which, through its fervency, puts the soul to 
pain and to a holy impatience till it is heard. If wfc 
want words, let us not want groans; Lord, let Thy 
Spirit help us to groan out a prayer when we want 
ability to utter it; for silent groans, proceeding from 
Thy Spirit, shall be heard in Thine ears when th« 
loudest cries shall not be heard without it. 

[Henry * Though the seal be the principal part 
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of man, jet the Lord has declared himself for the 
body also, and has provided for it a great deal of 
honor and happiness. The future adoption of God's 
children is: 1. The adoption manifested before the 
world, angels, and men. Their honor is now cloud¬ 
ed, but God will then publicly own all His children. 
The deed of adoption is now written, signed, and 
sealed; then it will be recognized, proclaimed, and 
published. 2. It is the adoption perfected and com¬ 
pleted. The children of God have bodies as well as 
souls, and the adoption is not perfect until those 
bodies are brought into the glorious liberty promised 
the children of God.—Difference between faith and 
hope: 1. Faith has regard to the promise; hope, 
the thing promised. 2. Faith is the evidence of 
things not seen; hope is the expectation of them. 
3. Faith is the mother; hope is the daughter.— 
Scott : All that we owe to the flesh is a holy re¬ 
venge for the injuries already done, and the hin¬ 
drances continually given us; and instead of ren¬ 
dering our state doubtful, by living after it in any 
degree, we should, by the Spirit, continually endeav. 
or more and more to mortify it, and repress all its 
actions.—Sin has filled the world with suffering, yea, 
with unspeakable disorder and misery; all creatures 
seem to proclaim man’s fatal apostasy, and to recom¬ 
mend the inestimably precious salvation of Christ. 
But the gospel opens a brighter prospect; a glorious 
crisis approaches, of which all things seem in anx¬ 
ious expectation.— Clarks: Fluency in prayer is 
not essential to praying; a man may pray most pow¬ 
erfully in the estimation of God, who is not able to 
utter even one word. The unutterable groan is big 
with meaning, and God understands it, because it 
contains the language of His own Spirit Some de¬ 
sires are too mighty to be expressed; there is no 
language expressive enough to give them proper 
form and distinct vocal sound. Such desires show 
that they came from God; and as they came from 
Him, so they express what God is disposed to do, 
and what He has purposed to do (ver. 27). 

[Hodge: Observe, 1. As there is a dreadful 
pressure of sin and misery on the whole creation, 
we should not regard the world as our home ; 2. It 
is a characteristic of genuine piety to have exalted 
conceptions of future blessedness, and earnest long¬ 
ings after it; 8. The reason why all things work to¬ 
gether for tiie good of God’s children is, that all 
things are under His control; 4. The plan of re¬ 
demption, while it leaves no room for despondency, 
affoids no pretence for assumption; 6. As there is 
a beautiful harmony and necessary connection be¬ 
tween the several doctrines of grace, so must there 
be a like harmony in the character of the Christian. 
—The gospel is: 1. Wonderful; 2. Glorious; 3. 
8ecure. —Barnes : Reasons why we are continued 
here in this state of vanity: 1. Christians are sub¬ 
jected to this state to do good to others; 2. Their 
remaining here shows the power of the gospel in 
overcoming sin, and in thus tarnishing living evi¬ 
dence to the world of the power and excellence of 
that gospel; 8. It furnishes occasion for interesting 
exhibitions of character, and for increasing and pro¬ 
gr e ssive excellence; 4. It is a proper training for 
Maven.—Reasons why Christians do not know what 
to pray for: 1. They do not know what would be 
really best for them; 2. They do not know what 
God might be willing to grant them ; 8. They are, 
to a great extent, ignorant of the character of God, 
the reason of His dealings, the principles of His 
government, and their own actual wants; 4. They 


arc often in real and deep perplexity; and, if lef 
alone, would neither be able to bear their own trials 
nor know what to ask at the band of God.—J. F H.J 

[Hohilkticai. Literature on the Whole Ci_ap* 
ter.—T he bomiletical literature on this chapter is 
very voluminous; we select the following, as beira 
most important—B ishop Cowpkr, Heaven Opened, 
Ac., Work*, 11 (1619); E. Philips, Certain* Godly 
Sermons, 248; Edw. Elton, Triumph of a True 
Christian Described (Three Excellent and Pious 
Treatises, 1663); H. Binning, The Sinner's Sanctu¬ 
ary, Ac.; being Forty-eight Sermons on the 8th 
Chapter of Romans, Works, 1, 267; T. Jacomb, 
Sermons Preached on the Whole 8th Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans (only the sermons on the first 
four verses have been published, 1672); T. Horton, 
Forty-six Sermons upon the Whole 8th Chaptei • of 
the Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans 
(1674); T. Manton, Forty-seven Sermons, Works, 
2; J. Mestrezat, Sermons sur la 8e chap, de PEpttrs 
aux Domains (1702); T. Bryson, A Comprehensive 
View of the Real Christian's Character, Privileges, 
and Obligations (1794); A. Short, The Witness of 
the Spirit with our spirit , Illustrated from the 8th 
Chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
(Bampton Lectures, 1846); 0. Winslow, No Con 
demnation in Christ Jesus, as unfolded in the 8th 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans (new ed., 1867). 
—Homiletical Literature on the Carnal Hind 
and Man’s Enmity to God.—C. Simeon, Works, 16, 
196; Bishop Stillikgfleet, Serm., 8, 294; B. 
Ibbot, Disc., 1, 366; J. Evans, Disc., 1, 93; J. 
Drysdale, Serm., 1, 218; R. Graves, Works, 4, 
169 ; The Carnal and the Spiritual , Village Preach¬ 
er, 1, 181; C. Simeon, Works, 16, 199; G. T. Noel, 
Serm., 2, 462; S. Charnock, Works, 9, 176; Arch, 
bishop Leighton, Serm., Works, 3, 196; J. Jamie¬ 
son, Serm. (4) on the Heart, 2, 268, 881, 439, 466 ; 
G. Burder, Village Serm., 6; J. Venn, Serm., 8, 
66 ; T. Dwight, Theology, 4, 441; C. Scholl, Serm., 
168; E, Cooper, Pract. Serm „ 6, 17; T. Chal¬ 
mers, Works, 9, 66; H. Caulfield, Irish Pulpit, 
2, 268; J. Cooper, Serm., 28; C. Simeon, Works, 
16, 202 ; E. Blencowe, Plain Sermons , 2, 862 ; J. 
Fknn, Serm., 62. 

[Homiletical Literature on Life apter the 
Spirit (vers. 18, 14), and on the Spirit of Bond¬ 
age and Adoption. — S. Clarke, Serm., 8, 28; 
Bishop Hall, Serm., Works, 6, 627; T. Jacomb, 
Homing Exerc., 8, 686 ; R. South, Serm., 6, 298, 
826 ; T. Wilson, Serm., 1, 889 ; L. Attkrbury, S 
Clapham, Serm., selected, 2, 173 ; M. Hole, On the 
Church Cat., 1, 66; N. Carter, Serm., 166; ,1 
Pearse, Serm., 219; D. Waterland, Serm., Works . 
9, 326 ; R. Robinson, Village Serm., 267 ; T. Bel 
shum, Disc., 1, 72; T. Biddulph, Plain Seim., 3, 
168 ; H. Draper, On the Collects , 2, 276 ; C. Si mb- 
on, Works, 16, 270; Bishop Hkbkr, Parish Serm , 

I, 448 ; S. F. Surtees, Serm. ; T. Knowles, Disc., 
8, 267; A. W. Hare, Serm., 1, 77; W. G. G. 
Cookes ley, Serm., 2, 264 ; C. Neat, Disc., 228; A. 
B. Evans, Serm., 280; H. E. Manning, Serm 4, 
27; A. Watson, Serm. (1843), 184; N. Meeres, 
Serm., 829 ; Bishop Wilberporce, Sern., 89 ; W. 
Howorth, Serm., 32; Bishop J. Jackson, Witness 
of the Spirit, 146 ; L Williams, Serm., 2, 146; CL 

J. Vaughan, Serm. (1847), 77; C. Bullen, Serm^ 
48; H. Alford, Serm., 8, 309; J. J. Blunt, Plain 
Serm., 66; W. Gresley, Parochial Serm., 866 ; C 
E. Kennaway, Serm. at Brighton, 1, 222; Bis hoi 
W. Nicholson, On the Ap wiles' Creed , 99; J. Cam 
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MOV, Opera, 586; J. Wallis, Serm., 158; E. 
Bki8TON, Serm., 875 ; J. Evans, Oise., 1, 850; J. 
Wesley, Serm., Works, 5, 98; B. Beddome, Short 
Oise., 8, 151; S. E. Pierce, Essay, Ac., 149; G. 
8iueon, Works, 15, 276; J. H. Stewart, Serm., 
189; G. T. Noel, Serm, 2, 471; W. Muir, On the 
Mol$ Spirit, 144; T. Ainger, Parochial Serm., 
184, C. Neat, Oise., 289. 

[Homiletioal Literature on the Witness of 
ra Spirit. —J. Donne, Works, 2, 42; L Watts, 
Evang. Disc., Works, 2, 292, 802; P. Doddridge, 
Serm., 2, 878; 8, 1; Archbishop J. Sharp, Works, 
5, 1; W. Stephens, Serm., 1, 287; Bishop Sher¬ 
lock, Oise., Works, 1, 158; Archbishop Sicker, 
Serm., 7, 221; T. Randolph, The Witness of the 
Spirit (1768) ; A View, Ac., 2, 228; J. Wesley, 
Serm , Works, 5, 111; J. Dickinson, Sermons and 
Tracts ; W. Hey, Trace, 487; 0. Simeon, Works, 
15, 288 ; W. L. Bowles, Paulus, Ac., 108; Bishop 
Philpotto, Orig. Fam Serm, 2, 287: E. Cooper, 
Pract. Serm ., 7, 880; 0. W. Ls Bab, Serm, 8, 89 ; 
S. Clarke, Serm, 2, 78; Forty Sermons, 205; J. 


Penn, Serm., 2, 125.—Homiletic a l Literature oi 
the Groaning and Travail of Creation.—K 
Homes, Resurrection Revealed, Raised above Ooubts 
C. E. Kennaway, Serm. at Brighton, 2, 84; J. II 
Gurney, Serm, 178; J. H. B. Mountain, 

95 ; A. Leger, Nouveaux Serm, 2, 168 ; H. Grove, 
Posth. Works, 2, 109; J. Wesley, Serm, Works, 
6, 241: R. Balmer, Led., 2, 507 ; H. Stowkll, 
Serm (1845); J. Gumming, Voices of the Night 
181; J. C. Dannhawerus, CriL Sac. 7 heo~ 2, 508 
E. W. Goulburn, Bampton Led., 269; A. Uorneck 
Serm . (1677); A. Townbon, Oise., 224; F. H. 
Hutton, Serm, 806; W. Vickers, Serm, 288; J. 
Slade, Plain Serm ., 7, 76; H. Hughes, Seim., 
107 ; W. C a dm an, Bloomsbury Led., 10, 81 ; W. 
Fenner, Works, 1, 295 ; T. Boston, Works, 9, 268, 
286; W. Crudrn, Serm ; J. Martin, Remains, 
J. Garbett, Serm., 2,187 ; Bishop Wilberforce, 
term on Sev. Occ., 1; W. Richardson, Serm, 2, 
146; T. Arnold, Seim, 1, 189; C. Marriott, 
Serm., 1, 179; R. Montgomery, God and Man, 
811; E. B. Pusey, Serm, 2, 804 . J . F. F. 1 


THIRD DIVISION. 

flIN AND GRACE IN THEIR THIRD ANTITHESIS (IN THEIR THIRD POTENCY): HARDEN¬ 
ING, AND THE ECONOMIC JUDGMENT OF HARDENING (THE HISTORICAL CURSE OF 
SIN), AND THE CHANGE OF JUDGMENT TO DELIVERANCE BY THE EXERCISE OF 
DIVINE COMPASSION ON THE COURSE OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SIN TO THE EXECUTION OF JUDGMENT, AND OF THE REVELA¬ 
TION OF SALVATION TO THE EXHIBITION OF COMPASSION. THE INWARD CON¬ 
JUNCTION OF GOD’S JUDICIAL AND SAVING ACTS, AND THE EFFECTING OF THE 
SECOND BY THE FORMER. 


Chapters IX.-XL 

Fust Sbotiob. —The dark problem of God's judgment on Israel, and its solution. 

Chap. IX. 1-88. 


1 I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in 

2 the Holy Ohost, That I have great heaviness [grief] and continual sorrow in 

3 my heart. For I could wish 1 that [TJ myself* were accursed from Christ for 

4 my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh : Who are Israelites; to whom 
pertaineth [whose is] the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants,* and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God [of the $anctu<yry\ and the promises; 

6 Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning [as to] the flesh Christ came 
[is Christ], who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen/ 

B. 

6 Not as though [it it not however ao, that] * the word of God hath taken none 
effect [come to nought]. For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel [For 

i not all who are of Israel, are Israel] :* Neither, because they are the seed of 

6 Abraham, are they all children: but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called.* That is. 
They which are the children of the flesh, these are not the ohildren of God 
[Not those who are the children of the flesh, are ohildren of God]: but the 
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9 children of the promise are counted for the seed [reckoned as seed]. For this 
is the word of promise [this word was of promise! At this time [season] • will 

10 I come, and Sarah shall have a son. And not only this / 9 but when Rebecca 

11 also had conceived by one, even by [©*»# even by] our father Isaac, (For the 
children being not yet born, neither having [Without their 19 having as yet been 
bora, or] done any [any thing] good or evil," that the purpose of God according 

12 to election might stand, not of works, but of him that [who^ calleth;) It was 

18 said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. 19 As it is written, 

Jacob have [°mu have] I loved, 

But Esau have [omit have] I hated. 19 

14 What shall we say then ? Is there unrighteousness with God ? God forbid. 

15 For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will [omit will] have mercy, 

16 and I will have compassion on whom 1 will [om# will] have compassion. 14 So 
then it is not of him that [who] willeth, nor of him that [who] runneth, but of 

17 God that [who] sheweth mercy. 14 For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this same [very] purpose have I raised [did I raise] thee up, 19 that I might 
shew my power in thee [in thee my power], 19 and that my name might be de- 

18 clared throughout all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy [Therefore on whom he will he hath mercy], and whom he will he 
hardeneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then unto me, Why [then] 19 doth he yet find fault ? For 

20 who hath resisted [resisteth] his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God ? Shall the thing formed [or, moulded, nXacfia] say to him 

21 that formed it 9 Why hast thou made [didst thou make] me thus ? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour 

22 and another unto dishonour ? What [But what] if God, [although] 19 willing 
to shew his wrath, and to make his power known [make known his power], en* 
dured with much long-suffering the [<**»* the] vessels of wrath fitted to [for] 

23 destruction: And [Also, <•he endured for this purpose alio] 99 that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the [<mu the] vessels of mercy, which he had 

24 afore prepared unto [before prepared for] glory, Even us, whom he hath called 
[As such, u reesels of mercy, he also, besides preparing, Called US] not of [from among] 
the Jews only, but also of [from among] the Gentiles ? 

25 As he saith also in Osee [Hosea], 91 

I will call them my people, which [who] were not my people; 

And her beloved, which [who] was not beloved. [;] 

26 And it shall come to pass, 99 that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people; there shall they be called the children [called sons] of 

27 the living Goa. Esaias also [And Isaiah] also crieth concerning Israel, 

Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, 

A [The] remnant 99 shall be saved : 

28 For 94 he will finish the work [is finishing the word], 94 and cut [cutting] 

it short in righteousness: 

Because a short work [word] 96 will the Lord make upon the earth. 

29 And as Esaias said before [Ana, as Isaiah hath said], 

Except 97 the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, 

We had been [become] as Sodoma [Sodom], 

And been made like unto Gomorrah. 

80 What shall we sav then ? That the Gentiles, which followed not [who wei* 
not following] after righteousness, have [omit have] attained to righteousness, 

81 even the righteousness which is of faith. But Israel, which followed [follow¬ 
ing] after the law of righteousness, hath not attained [attained not] to the law 

82 of righteousness [omit or righteousness]. 99 Wherefore ? Because they sought it 
not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law Lf» as by works]. 99 For * 

18 they stumbled at that stumbling-stone [stone of stumbling]; As it is written, 
Behold, 91 I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone [Zion a stone of stumbling] and [a] 
rock of offence: and whosoever believeth [he who believeth] 99 on him shall not 
be ashamed [put to shame]. 
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M Ter. 27.—[Isa. x. 22. Paul follows the LXX., which reads: «d Mr ykngrai 4 Ad* Iwpa^X At 4 ^ 

IbAdwnyf, t4 y«rrf A « ji|*4 » minu* sdfm. The variation from the Hebrew is slight; HWji , shall return, is strength* 
sued by the LXX. into wwffwera 4 , which, of course, means still more as Paul uses it. ’fit 1 . A. B., 
abandon; Meyer, Alford* Tregelles, Lange, read v*4A«t#A*«; the more probable reading, as the LXXdiJfcnrit Is a 1 
stronger word, apparently. 

MYon 28.—[The variations from the Hebrew are so extensive, that it will be beet to give the text entire 

t ngnx qttittJ pn fni* 
t nto rtaax rrim nantw nto 

p-tKPi-ba aipa 

*The consumption is deoided, overflowing with righteousness; 

For a consumption and a decree shall the Lord of Hosts make, 

In the midst of all the land." 

Bee Maeg. Notes for other renderings, and also for text of the LXX., which Panl quotes olossly; inserting yip at she 
beginning, however, as better continuing the proo£ and snbstitnting iti rq« for M rp oueovfitrjf Mg. 

** Ver. 26—[The E. V. is unfortunate in rendering A Ay or, work. (So Amer. Bible Union.) The word has a wide 
range of meaning^but this Is not included. Lange : Jhreehnungsspruch, word of reckoning. See Exeg. Notes. 

*• Ver. 28.—[The words: lr 8t<ca»ocrifrp • 8rt A 6yor ovrrerumityor, are wanting In fit 1 . A. B., rejected 
by Lachmann, Tregelles; bracketted by Alford, bnt retained by most editors on the authority of N*. D. F. K. L. The 
vuspicion of an addition from the text of the LXX. is outweighed by the probability of the transcriber's /wnfarfwg 
vvprsrp. with the ovrriiirme. 

* T Ver. 29—[A verbatim dtatkm from the LXX., Isa. i. 9, where the Hebrew *T"ltb is rendered owtpfta. 

a * Ver. 81.—[The Bee. (followed by the E. V.) repeats Uxeuoovtnft (K s . F. X. L.). *De Wette, Tholuck, and Meyet, 
oontend that the omission would be senseless; see. to the oontrary, Exeg. Notes . The omission is sustained by K 1 . A. B 
D. G., T*flhnunn ( Alford, Wordsworth, Lange, Tregelles. Dr. Hodge does not notioe any of the variations in these 
verses. 

*• Ver. 32.—[The authorities for e6uou {Bee.) are #•. D. X. L., a number of versions. It is omitted, however, in X 1 . 
A. B. F., by Lachmann, Tiechendorf, Meyer, Lange, Treadles, Wordsworth. Alford prefers to omit, but does not deem 
the evidence sufficiently strong to decide. The word would readily be inserted as an explanation. 

•® Ver. SSL—[Lange prefers to retain ydp (/fee.), mainly on the ground that it must be supplied in thought, even ii 
rejected. It is found in N*. D*. X. L., many versions and fathers; retained by Tiechendorf Wordsworth, Lange. It is 
omitted in k 1 . A. B. D*. F., some cursives, fro. Lachmann, Meyer (with decision), Alford, Tregelles, reject jt. If 
omitted, the period also most be omitted, and the verse be rendered, as by Alford: “ Because (pursuing it) not by faith , 
but as Ini works, they stumbled, frc. 

11 ver. 38.—(Paul here combines Isa. xxviiL 16 and viii. 14 in one, varying, to suit bis purpose, both from the 
Hebrew text ana the LXX. There is no variation in thought, exoept that the Apostle gives it as bis exegesis, that the 
“ stone of stumbling" of the one passage is the " corner-stone elect," fro., of the other. Oomp. 1 Peter ii. 6-8. 

** Ver. 33.—[The Bee. inserts rat, on the authority of X. L., versions and frthers. It is omitted in K. A. B. D. F., 
by Lachmann, Tischendort Meyer (4th ed.; Lange quotes him as retaining it), Alford, Wordsworth, Lange, Tregelles, 
It does not occur in the LXX, but, in ohap. x. 11, no MS. omits it The probability is, that it was inserted here to 
conform to that passage. Lange suggests that thr emphasis upon was, were it retained, would weaken that upon 
rurrctlar.—B.J 


[Prslimihabt Note on the whole chapter , and 
its connection with the rest of the Epistle.—In order 
to understand this chapter, which is in many respects 
the most difficult section of the whole Epistle, its 
connection with the preceding context, bnt especially 
with chaps, x. and xi., must not be overlooked. Be¬ 
fore passing from the doctrinal part, which reached 
its culmination in the song of triumph at the close 
of chap, viii., to the practical exhortations (chaps. 
xiL ff.), the Apostle institutes (in chaps. ix.-xl) a 
profound inquiry into the historical* course of devel¬ 
opment of the kingdom of God, seeking especially 
to enlighten and satisfy his readers respecting the 
enigmatical phenomenon, that the greater part of the 
people of Israel rejected salvation in Christ.* The 
thought might readily arise, that the promises given 
to the covenant-people had to come to nought, or 
that Jesus was not the Messiah, who had been prom¬ 
ised principally to the Jews. After expressing his 
sorrow at the exclusion of so many of his people 
from the Christian salvation, he shows: 

1. That God’s promise was not thereby rendered 
void; for (a.) it infers, not to all of Abraham’s de¬ 
scendants, but to those chosen by God of free grace, 
as Isaac and Jacob (vers. 6-18). (A) God is not 
■qjost in this election, for He is the Sovereign over 


• jHia theme, ae announced in obap. L16,17, ne o ee oa 
jfly fed bm to nuh an inquiry. It concludes: "to the 
Pern krst, and also to the Greek." Having discerned the great 
truth of "the righteousness of frith," he must justify this 
additional (danse, which seems to be incorrect, in view of 
the present exclusion of the Jews. So Philippi, and others. 


His creatures, who can make no rightfol demands of 
Him (vers. 14-291 

2. The grouna of the exclusion lies in the unbe< 
lief of the Jews themselves, who despised the true 
way of salvation through the righteousness of faith, 
and substituted their own righteousness; while the 
gospel announced to them, as indeed the Old Testa¬ 
ment frequently indicated, that salvation could be 
attained only through faith (chap. ix. 30-x. 21). 

8. God had not, however, oast off His people; 
for (a.) there is a remnant elected of grace, though 
most are hardened (chap. xi. 1-10); (o.) the unbe¬ 
lief and fall of Israel, in the wisdom and mercy of 
God, turns out for the salvation and reviving of the 
Gentiles, who should not, however, boast themselves 
(chap. xi. 11-24); (<?.) finally, the rejection is only 
temporary, since, after the conversion of all the 
Gentiles, grace will come to the whole of Israel 
(chap. xi. 25-82). In conclusion, the Apostle breaks 
forth into a doxology to the grace and wisdom of 
God, who in such a manner will solve the enigma of 
the world’s history, and lead all things to the glory 
of His name and the best interest of His kingdom 
(chap. xL 88-86).—P. a] 

De Wette on chaps. ix.-xi.: A supplement (t 
to the foregoing discussion: lament, explanation 
and comfort concerning the exclusion of the greater 
portion of the Jews from Christian salvation. Mey¬ 
er, likewise: A supplement on the foregoing non¬ 
participation of the greater part of the Jews in thfl 
Christian institution of salvation, containing: a. The 
lament on it (chap. ix. 1-5). b. The theodicy a& 
counting for it (chap. ix. 6-29). c The guilt of it 
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which rests upon the Jews themselves (chap. ix. 
80-83, and chap. x. 1-21). d. The consolation aris¬ 
ing from it (chap, xi. 1-32), with praise offered to 
God (chap. ix. 33-86). Whine De Wette regards the 
section of chaps, ix.-xi. as only a supplement, Baur 
considers it the real centre and kernel of the Epis¬ 
tle. If this be so, the kernel would indeed have a 
wery massive shell. 

[Forbes (following Olshausen) finds a parallel be¬ 
tween chap. i. 18-iii. 20, and these three chapters. 
44 We have here an instance of the Epanodos, the 
object of which is to bring the main subject into 
prominence by placing it first and last. In both 
sections the subject is the relation of Israel , and of 
the Gentiles , to the new way of salvation. But in 
chap. L 18-iii. 20 it is regarded more on the side of 
the Law —as condemning Israel equally with the 
Gentiles, and necessitating them equally to have re¬ 
course to the gospeL In chaps. ix.-xl it is regard¬ 
ed more on the side of Grace (on the part of God, 
as possessing a right to prescribe His own terms of 
acceptance), and of Faith (on the part of man, as 
the one only condition for attaining salvation, and 
which is demanded equally of Israel as of the Gen¬ 
tiles). Another point of resemblance between the 
two sections consists in the striking parallelism be¬ 
tween the three objections of the Jew in chap. iii. 
1-8, and those in chap. ix. 1-23.”—Jowett: “ The 
Apostle himself seems for a time in doubt between 
contending feelings, in which he first prays for the 
restoration of Israel, and then reasons for their re¬ 
jection, and then finally shows that, in a more ex¬ 
tended view of the purposes of God, their salvation 
is included. He hears the echo of many voices in 
the Old Testament, by which the Spirit spoke to the 
Fathers, and in all of them there is a kind of unity, 
though but half expressed, which is not less the 
unity of his own inmost feelings toward his kinsmen 
according to the flesh. As himself an Israelite and 
a believer in Christ, he is full of sorrow first, after¬ 
wards of hope, both finally giving way to a clearer 
insight into the purposes of God toward His people.” 
As respects the relation of these chapters to the pre¬ 
ceding part of the Epistle, in an experimental view, 
Luther well says: “ Who hath not known passion, 
cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of fore¬ 
knowledge (election of grace), without injury and 
inward enmity toward God. Wherefore take heed 
that thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a suck¬ 
ing babe. Each several doctrine hath its own sea¬ 
son, and measure, and age.”—R.] 

Tholuck gives, on pp. 466, 467, a copious cata¬ 
logue of the literature on Romans ix. See also 
Meyer, p. 347. We may here call attention to a 
more recent monograph : Beck, Versuch einer pneu - 
matisch-hermeneutischcn Erkldruna des 9 te Kap. t 
Ac., 1838. To this we add the following: C. W. 
Krummacher, Das Dogma von der Gnadenwahl , 
nebst Auslegung des 9fe, lOte, und 11 te Kap. im 
Briefe an die ROmer , Duisburg, 1866; Lamping, 
Pauli Apostoli de prcedestinatlone decreta, Lenwar¬ 
den, 1868; Delitzsch, Zur Mnl. in den Brief an die 
Romer. Zeitschrift fur die luih. Theologie und 
Kirche , 1849, No. 4; van Hengel mentions (2, 323) 
Wysuis, Leerredenen over Romeinen , ix., x., xi., tom. 
L [Philip SchafF, Das neunte Kapitel des Romer- 
brief s Ubersetzt und erkldrt , in the author’s Kirchen- 
freund, Mercersburgh, Pa., 1862, pp. 878-889, 414- 
422, largely used in the exposition of this chapter in 
the present volume.—R.] 

Nummary. —A The painful contrast between 


the misery of the Jews and the described salvahen of 
the Christians^ most of whom had been Gentiles. 
The Apostlds sorrow ou<r the apparently frustrated 
destiny of his people (vers. 1-6). 

B. The exultation of the Apost'e in the thought 
that God's promise to Israel would nevertheless re¬ 
main in force (vers. 6-33). Proof: 1. Differences 
in the election : they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel (vers. 6-13). 2. Antitheses in the ordination 
(predestination): God is not unrighteous in showing 
mercy and in hardening, and in His manner of con¬ 
necting judgment and compassion (vers. 14-18). 
3. God’s freedom in the actual cau of salvation 
(vers. 19-29): a. Proof from the existing fact (vers. 
19-24); b . Proof from the witnesses of the Old 
Testament (vers. 26-29). 4. The correspondence 

of God’s freedom in His administration, and the 
freedom of men in their faith or unbelief! The 
firmness of the fact that the Gentiles believe, and 
the greater part of Israel do not believe (vers. 
30-33). 

RXRGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

A. The Apostle's sorrow over the apparently 
frustrated destiny of his people (vers. 1-6). Win- 
zer, Programm in Jxdm. ix. 1-6, Lips., 1832. 

After the Apostle has portrayed the glory of be¬ 
lievers in the New Testament, he must return to the 
surprising phenomenon, that it is just the majority 
of the people of the Old Testament who are absent 
from this feast of salvation—from the Supper of the 
Lord in the New Testament. The Jews, however, 
have already come into view (chap, viii 33) as among 
the accusers and persecutors, and thus the way has 
been prepared for this transition. In a systems tie 
reference, the Apostle turns from the consideration 
of the consummated salvation, to the most extreme 
contrast—sin in its third potency, the judgment of 
hardening. 

Ver. 1. I say the truth in Christ [alij- 
Beta* liyw ir Xqkttu). Dr. Lange retains 
the article, as is done m the E. V., and in most re¬ 
visions (except Noyes’). It seems required by the 
genius oi both the German and English languages. 
—R.] The Apostle strengthens his subsequent 
declaration in a threefold way: I say the truth in 
Christ; I lie not; my conscience bears me witness. 
The energetic battle which the Apostle waged against 
the Jew righteousness of their works, and their 
claim to prerogatives in God’s kingdom, made him 
odious to the Jews and an object or opposition and 
suspicion to many prejudiced ones among the Jewish 
Christians; while biased Gentile Christians might be 
tempted to regard him as one of their partisans. 
He meets all this by the solemn asseveration of his 
pain. 

[Alford: “ The subject on which :c is about to 
enter, so unwelcome to Jews in general, coupled 
with their hostility to himself, causes him to b^in 
with a deprecation, bespeaking credit for simplicity 
and earnestness in the assertion which is to follow. 
This deprecation and assertion of sympathy he putt 
in the forefront of the section, to take at once the 
ground from those who might charge him, in the 
conduct of his argument, with hostility to his own 
alienated people.”—R.] 

But the Apostle treats also of a further great 
progress in the glorification of Divine grace, which, 
in its third potency, glorifies as compassion that 
gloomy judgment of hardening which the Apostle 
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•am only disclose by an expression of the greatest 
pain. The Apostle is doubly assured of the sincer¬ 
ity of his declaration. First, he expresses his feel¬ 
ing in the consciousness of the fellowship of Christ* 
(Epb. iv. 17; 1 These, iv. 1), while he, so to speak, 
transfers himself into the feeling of Christ (Luke 
xix. 41). Second, he proves and tests the truth of 
his feeling by his conscience, and by the strong apd 
dear light of the Holy Spirit. Now, is this declara¬ 
tion an oath, according to most of the earlier and 
many of the later expositors (Reiche, Kollner, and 
others); or is it not, according to the exposition of 
Tholuck, De Wette. and Meyer? This much is 
clear, that the Apostle's asseveration is not a formal 
taking of an oath, and not in the form of an oath. 
[The form of an oath would be nqoq with the accu¬ 
sative.—R.1 It will ’#e remembered, in favor of this 
view, that the o /irvuv (Matt. v. 84) is here wanting; 
and that the Apostle does not swear by Christ, nor 
by the Holy Ghost. Neither does he swear in a 
legal sense in general; we may only ask, whether he 
does not here give a solemn assurance in God’s pres¬ 
ence, and whether such an assurance is not an ideal 
oath ? 

I lie not [oi’ y/ivdopai'], (1 Tim. ii. 7.) 
White lies being very much in vogue at the time, 
this addition surely meant that he was perfectly con¬ 
scious of his responsibility for his declarations, since 
he called on Christ as a witness. 

My oonsdenoe also bearing me witness 
[avfifiaoxvqovaijq fios xrjq avvtsdyotdq 
pot/]. Meyer: Since my conscience bears me wit¬ 
ness. But Paul’s conscience could not bear witness 
to the Romans apart from Paul himself. The dis¬ 
tinction between his own declaration and that of his 
conscience, means that he has proved his feelings in 
regard to his people by the light of conscience and 
of the Spirit of God. [Alford: The abr in com¬ 
position, denoting accordance with the fret, not joint 
testimony. —R.1 

In the Holy Ghost [ iv nrt vpaTi ayitol. 
This is not an addition to ovrtibrjasq itself 1 fa 
conscience governed by the Holy Ghost; Grotius), 
and still less to ov ytvdofia* (although this is 
favored by many: &q ir nrtv/iars ayiw &v), but to 
<ntfifiagr. po» (Tholuck, Meyer, and others). 
[Meyer: “ Paul knows that the witness of his con¬ 
science is not outside the Spirit which fills him, but 
spirito sancto dues et moderatore (Beza) in it” — R.] 

Ver. 2. That I have great grief and con¬ 
tinual sorrow in my heart [or* Xvntj pot 
iff Ttv fifyakfi xai d&tdXtsnroq 6dvvrj T*j 
xaqditp poi/. The position of the words is sol¬ 
emnly emphatic.—R.] The Apostle does not imme¬ 
diately and directly mention the subject or occasion 
of his £riefi Why not? Meyer: “From tender 
compassion.” Tholuck: “ In lively emotion.” But 
the object is indicated by the Inky t. dS. pot/ (ver. 
8), and it is the andXiut threatened them (ver. 22). 
But the great pain relates not only to the great fall 
of his glorious people, which had already occurred, 
but to the Apostle’s tragical position toward his 
brethren according to the flesh, and to the hard pro¬ 
phetic call now to disclose publicly the whole judg¬ 
ment of hardening pronounced on Israel, with its 
ocalcul&bly sad consequences. Christ also wept as 


• I . Christ." (. e* in fellowship with Christ, who is 
frotH itself, and transfers His members, at all events, into 
the element of truth and sincerity (oomp. 2 Cor. xil. 19). 
-F.A1 


He prophesied Jerusalem’s fate. Comp. Isa. vi. 
[How noble the Apostle appears here, with this hoi) 
patriotism and hearty love to those who, from th« 
day of his conversion, had persecuted him with re. 
lentless hatred; who, soon after the composition of 
this Epistle, occasioned him a long imprisonment, 
and who were the immediate cause of his martyr 
dom 1—P. S.l_ 

Ver. 8. For I oonld wish. [Lange: Denn 
ich that ja das Gelubde, for I made the vow]. 
See the discussions on this difficult passage, quoted 
by Tholuck. For an elaborate account of the ear 
lier expositions, see Wolf’s Cures, iii. p. 164. Ex 
planations of the rj byopi]r : 

1. I have wisned, namely, formerly (Vulgate: 

S otabam; Luther: I have wished). This explana* 
on divides, again, into two: 

a. When I was a Jew, I wished to keep the 
Jews Alt from Christ; yea, to be myself the per 
sonal medium of the alienation; drd&fpa =: 
/toQKTfioq (Pelagias, Abelard, and others). In this 
case he appeals to his former blind zeal for Israel 
against Christ, in order to prove that he loves his 
people, and, in his love, that he now sorrows for 
their fate. 

b. In my pain I have gone so far, as a Christian, 
that I wished, Ac. (Significat, se aliquando hoe 
orasse , nimirum cum dolor iste singulariter invalu- 
isset) Bucer. Meyer, and others, suggest, to the 
contrary, that there is here no not i, or any other 
word of similar import. Philippi adds: it must 
then mean tjb^dfirjr nori,* 

2. I wished, namely, even now. 
a. Tholuck: Dum mode fieri posset , si liceret. 
b. Meyer: I would wish, if the import of my 
wish could contribute to the good of the Israelites. 

c. Philippi: But ijbxofinr is also not identical 
with fjbyoh rjv av ; that is, 1 would wish , if the wish 
were possible; but since it is not possible, I do not 
wish. But it is = 1 wished, namely, if the wish 
could be realized, and therefore really wish on this 
supposition. 

The difference between the explanations is this: 
a. If the wish were possible (Tholuck); b. If the 
thing wished for were possible (Philippi); c. If the 
thing wished for, and also the wish itself, were pos¬ 
sible (Meyer). There has, perhaps, not been enough 
regard to analogies in Paul’s method of expression. 
Paul says ijv$cuprjv dr (Acts xxvi. 29), for I wished, 
in the sense of I would wish, and why not here, 
too ? Luke relates, on the contrary, Acts xxvii. 29, 
in the imperfect: fjvyorto, they wished (at that 
time); and why should not the imperfect be used 
here in the same sense ? If. indeed, the word should 
mean here, I have wished , or even, I have prayed 
(Theodoret, and others), the presence of noxl might 
be insisted upon. But if the Apostle wishes to 
say, I made a vow —t. e. t if he speaks of a definite 
fact—the nori lies already in the emphasis of the 
rj by 6 uijr itself, especially as joined with the added 


* [Under (1) belongs an interpretation, suggested by 
the venerable 8. H. Cox, D. D. t taking the verse as a parer- 
thetical explanation of Paul’s sorrow, In this sense: “ for 
I myself once gloried as a persecutor to be banished from 
Christ.” Besides the objections against the past sense as 
given above, it may be added, that this puts myself in the 
wrong plaoe (see TtaAuaX Note *): that, while tfxopa* has 
this meaning: to boast, to glory, in Homo*, yet even them 
it Is often little more than to prqfess , maintain, while in tbs 
New Testament it does not occur in this sense. The prob» 
abilities, both lexical and grammatical, are very lUQSft 
therefore, against sueh a meaning here.—B.] 
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mvtbt; tyta. It is very probable that he made 
some pledge, when he (according to Acts ix. 2) re¬ 
ceived from the high priest authority to persecute 
the Christians; for a hierarch of exalted station 
does not confide in a young man without some such 
pledges. His present perception of the fearful im¬ 
port of that engagement is immediately expressed 
In drd&tpa, xxJL 

If we disregard such an acceptation, the exeget- 
ical difficulty will really begin with ard&tpa. 
[Dr. Lange prefers, yet does not commit himself to, 
this View of the imperfect. It is far-fetched; and 
were there no other grounds to influence the inter¬ 
pretation than those of grammar, as Alford hints, 
any school-boy could tell that the imperfect does 
Hot refer to a definite past act, but represents “ the 
-net unfinished, an obstacle intervening.” In sup- 
port of the grammatical correctness of this view, 
nee Buttman, N. T. Gramm., p. 187; Kiihner, ii., 
§ 488, 8; Bernhardy, Syntax, p. 878; Kruger, g 64, 
10; Winer, p. 266. It seems perilous to give up 
the obvious meaning, I could wish, for one barely 
allowable. The aorist was at hand, if Paul wished 
to refer to a past vow. If there be a difficulty in 
the passage, it is met most fairly by Meyer’s view, 
that the verb implies an impossibility, or at least an 
insurmountable obstacle, both as to the wi3h and 
the thing wished for. We can then take avri- 
&tpa in its obvious sense, without putting it also 
on the rack to extort another meaning. See the 
final Exeg. Note on this verse.—R.] 

' That I myself were aoonrsed from Christ 
[drd&tpa tlvat on’ to; iyd an 6 rov 
Xptero?*]. 'Ard&tpa, Attic dvd&npa, dedi¬ 
cated to God ; hence, also, dedicated to the Divine 
judgment, and consequently to ruin; in the latter 
sense = (Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 Cor. xii. 8; xvi. 22). 
Though the later sense of D^n “ must not be con¬ 
strued as the Jewish curse of excommunication” 
(Meyer), yet the theocratic idea: to excommunicate 
from the Church of God, and to dedicate to ruin, 
cannot be separated. In the Christian sphere the 
dva&tfta is, indeed, In the ecclesiastical form, a 
temporallv qualified exclusion: “ for the destruc¬ 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved ” (1 
Cor. v. 5). 

[Excursus on Anathema. —The proper under¬ 
standing of this passage may be furthered by dis¬ 
cussing at this point the precise meaning of the 
word ard&tpa. The following dissertation is from 
Wieseler, Commentary on Galatians (i. 8, 9, pp. 39 
If). The fact that it is founded upon another pas¬ 
sage, adds to its weight in determining the meaning 
here, since the discussion of Gal. i 8 is not beset 
with the prejudices which arise here. 

“ 'Ard&tpa * is the Hellenistic form for the 
Attic ard&ijpa (comp, tvgsjpa and t'vqt^a, nqoo- 
(hy*a, and ngoa&tpa, Lobeck, Ad Phrynich, p. 
249, and Paralip, pp. 891 if), and, like the latter 
form, denotes in general * something dedicated to 
God, a votive offering; ’ but in the Bible it is usu¬ 
ally the translation of the Hebrew Q^n, as dra&t- 

* [“ Rejecting exoranmunioation any>ng the Jews, oomp. 
especially Selden, Be jure not. et gent.., 4,8, De Synedr., i 
• and 8 ; OUdemeister, Blendwerke dee vulgdren Rational - 
ismus am BeteUigung des pomlinischen Anathema, 1841, and 
BeUrdge nun Bremxsehen Magasine, 1843; Evald, Alton- 
tkkmer des Vs Iks Israel, 8. 81 ft; respecting the Greek 
bsaAepa, Fritasohe on Rom. ix. 8; also Tholuck on Rom. 
Is. 8 ; and on the genoral subject, Winer, Beahodrterbu+’i 
under Banti ”— R.] ] 


pax It*** is of 0"nnn, and then denotes sometUag 
dedicated to God in a bad sense, as we shall pre» 
ently see more particularly; comp, the Latin saoer. 
When any thing consecrated in a general seane Is 
to be denoted, however, the form ard&ijpa. in tbs 
Scriptures and their dependent literature, Is wool 
to prevail; In the other case, the form drd&tpes, 
although the genuine reading, on account of the 
divergence of manuscripts, is often very difficult to 
determine. 'Ard&ijpa as translation of O^n it 
found, e. g., in the LXX., Levit. xxvii. 28, 29, where, 
however, the reading ard&tpa also appears. Aft 
all events, this use of ard&ijpa is the exception 
throughout, as appears also from the fact that dror 
&rj pajittw is nowhere used, but dra& t paxitttc. 
We are more apt to find drd&tpa also in the sense 
of a customary votive offering; e. g., 2 Macc. ii. 18, 
and Judith xvi. 19, Codex Alex. Luke uses drd- 
drjpa, Luke xxi 6 (yet Cod. A. and D. [so #*.], 
also Lachmann, read drd&tpa) of a customary vo¬ 
tive offering, and Acts xxui. 14, drd&tpa, of a 
consecration in a bad sense. Suhias therefore says, 
with essential correctness: ard&tpa xai to araxt- 
&iptror tw &t(p nai to <k dqiesrurpor iaoptror 
apq>6ttga arjpairtt * Xiytrar dl xai drd&ijpa 
to rw &t$ drtttt&npiror. [drd&tpa signifies 
both that which is hang np as an offering to God, 
and that which is destined to destruction; but that 
which is hung up as an offering to God is called also 
drd&ypa.] So Theodoret, respecting the usage of 
his time on Rom. ix. 8: to drd&tpa dsKXSjr 
lyt* xijr thdrouxv * xai ydq to dtfUQmperor tw 
&toi ard&ijpa bropdttxas, xai to xovxov di- 
Xoxqtor rw aiVnyv fy** itQooyyoQwr. [The word 
drd&tpa nas a twofold sense: for both that which 
is consecrated to God is named drdthjpa, and the 
contrary of this has the same appellation.] So much 
respecting the distinction between dra&tpa and 
dra&npa.” 

“The drd&tpa in the passage before us baa 
been understood principally (1.) of exoommunica¬ 
tion.* So Grotius, Sender, Burger (waveringly), 
Rosenmiiller, Flatt; the ralionetltsmus vulgaris in 
the well-known Bremen controversy occasioned by 
F. W. Krummacher’S Gastpredigt, upon this passage, 
represented by Paniel, Weber, and Paulus (comp. 
Gudemeister, passim, and also Baumgarten-Crusiusl 
Either an actual excommunication was understood, 
as by Rosenmiiller (exdudatur e costa vestro), which 
Flatt thinks possible with regard to a teacher, or it 
was even explained as by Grotius (cum eo nihil robis 
sit oommercii, non magis, guam sum its quos Syna- 
goga out Ecclesia penitus abscidit) and by Sender 
(fugite, abhorrete talem doctorem in which case 
we should at least have expected toarttg drd&tpa 
(iaantg 6 dra&tuarprpiroq) taros vplr\ comp 
Matt, xviii. 17.” 

“In particular in reoent times, it is explained 
(2.) almost universally and also correctly: 4 to have 


* [“ Moras even assumes a wider signification of b tf u i 
frrw: tangat sum malum, p<bka, male et sit, non d&ntie 
nunc marts pleelSndus, an excem ma nicandus an alio mom 
damnandus. For this imaginary signification ho appeals te 
Gal. v. 10, where it is said of the same false teacher: jmti* 
etum feret — i. e., ‘He will soon find his reward.* Burger, 
who wavers between this explanation and that of Qrotius 
and Semler, think* that Paul in both oases meant: totem 
hominem perquam esse scelestum aique adeo pmniendsm, non 
rsro indicare, qxjakam sit pasna plectendus. We seCL in ths 
ease of the dWVcpo, how thoroughly the uneoienufle earn 
gesfts of all times and all plaoes Is dependent on all thl 
wishes and prqudkes of ths individual.—R.J 
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bec o me obnoxious to the wroth or curse of God;' 
Winer, Schott, Riickert, De Wette, Usteri, Meyer, 
Gildemeister; so that, therefore, Luther, with his: 
• der set verjluchtf according to Krummacher’s in- 
terpret&tion, is justified. Luther would be right also 
in the main matter, according to Olshausen’s asser¬ 
tion, which he presents without proof, and which 
•t&nds midway between Noe. 1 and 2, that in this 
formula (3.) we are not merely to understand ecclesi¬ 
astical excommunication, but that this is only so far 
included in the signification as it presupposes Divine 
reprobation.” 

44 All these explanations, notwithstanding their 
divergences, proceed from the correct assumption 
that this avd&f/ia is the translation of the Hebrew 
tnn. The question is therefore this, what this 
tnn among the Jews was, and whether it denoted 
—». e., in the time of Paul—the Jewish excommu¬ 
nication. If the latter were disproved, Nos. 1 and 
8 would fall; but if this should really be the case, 
the question would be whether drd&fpa here is 
used of excommunication, or of what it is used. 
But, in the first place, it is clear that, in the whole 
Old Testament , and are never used 

of excommunication. Indeed, they are used with 
at least as frequent reference to the idolatrous apos¬ 
tasy of the heathen nations, especially of Canaanitish 
ones, as with reference to idolatry and impiety with¬ 
in Israel, c^n is used of every thing, person or 
thing y which, on account of its worthiness of death, 
founded in God's Word—the thing usually in con¬ 
nection with, and on account of, its impious pos¬ 
sessor —was, whether of free resolve, or at the ex¬ 
press command of God, consecrated to Jehovah, 
without capability of being ransomed; Levit. xxvii. 
21, 28. The person who had become a 0*1 n might 
not continue to live; Levit xxvii. 29; and only the 
thing—to which class, according to ancient view, 
the slave also belonged—could, if a living creature, 
remain alive, falling then forever to Jehovah—that 
is, to the priests; Levit xxvii. 28 ; Nura. xviii. 14; 
Exek. xliv. 29. From this it arises, that o*inn, as 
to its sense, signifies simply 4 to destroy,’ and is not 
seldom connected with ■'fib (comp, the Hebrew 
tnj?, which also originally signifies * to be holy; ’ 
Exod. xxix. 87; xxx. 29; and Q*)n is rendered in 
the LXX. not amply by avd&tpa, or aqpdptuym, 
Exek. xliv. 29, but also by a^dwo^a, Deut vii. 2; 
iioXo&QH’n<iy 1 Sam. xv. 21; and dndiinoy Isa. 
xxxiv. 5. From this it appears that, according to the 
Old Testament, 0*1 nn neither literally nor by de¬ 
rived use can signify excommunication, as exclusion 
from the fellowship of the chosen people. Nay, the 
latter is expressly mentioned, Ezra x. 28; but the 
verb rnn is not used of the excommunicated per¬ 
sons, but, in contrast with it, the verb Via; the 
former verb, on the other hand, is used in its true 
sense (see above) of their property , because this 
escheated forever to the sanctuary. Had the c*nnn 
been decreed against the persons in question on the 
part of the Jewish assembly, they would thereby 
not have been excommunicated, but destroyed in 
houor of the God whom they had outraged. On 
the other hand, in the Talmud, o^n is unquestion¬ 
ably used formally of excommunication . According 
to Ellas Levita, the three grades of excommunica¬ 
tion among the Jews have not seldom been assumed 
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as (1.) the , (2.) the C^n, and (8.) the KMV. 
Paniel and Weber also assumed them, asserting thiu 
only the highest grade, as the Shammatha, was eqn* 
joined with those * fearful curses ’ which we read in 
the Talmudists, but that Paul, with his drd&ffia, 
meant no other than the Q*in. On the other hand, 
Gildemeister, passim , preceded by Selden, and oth 
era, has lately thoroughly demonstrated anew th«! 
the Talmud and the Jews, by those three names, dc 
not designate three different grades of excommuni* 
cation, but that the Shammatha is only another word 
(the Chaldaio translation) for Niddui; that, there¬ 
fore, if the Apostle, by his ard&tya, meant the 
Cherem as excommunication, the highest grade el 
excommunication — that accompanied with these 
4 curses ’—must have been meant.” 

44 The next question is, therefore, whether the 
Cherem, as excommunication, already existed among 
the Jews at the time when the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians m was written. Although the primitive history 
of Jewish excommunication is veiled in great ob» 
Bounty, we certainly shall not err if we ascribe to 
it, from its first documentarily attested appearance 
under Ezra (Ezra x. 8), up to the time of Paul, a 
certain course of development, and that a more ex¬ 
tensive one than Gildemeister appears to do.” 

44 According to New Testament testimony there 
were, then, the two grades of excommunication: 
(1.) The exclusion from the worship in the Temple 
and synagogue, John ix. 22; xiL 42; xvi. 2; and 
(2.) what, as it was already practised under Ezra, 
can least surprise us, the expulsion f from the con¬ 
gregation of the people, Luke vi. 29 (o^o^tfrtr), 
which concluded with obliteration of the name in 
the diXrou; Stjpooiou; (i*fidXXnr to ovopa ok; no- 
rrjQor, L c.) ; which latter circumstance is here ex¬ 
pressly added, that the hearers may not understand 
the excommunicatio minor. Quite as certainly, how¬ 
ever, is the Jewish excommunication at Paul’s time 
not yet designated as Cherem, which even antece¬ 
dently is improbable, on account of the above de¬ 
veloped Old Testament use of 0 ")H r which could 
only gradually, and after a longer time, be so con¬ 
siderably modified. For in the Mishna , where ex- 
communication is largely handled, Cherem is as yet 
never used of excommunication, but this is denoted 
by Niddui; it is in the Gemara that Cherem appears 
as excommunication, and that the sharpest form of 
the same—that joined with fearful 4 curses ’ having 
reference to eve; lasting destruction, from whence 
also its name—is explained. With this alone agrees, 
moreover, the New Testament use of avd&tfta and 
ovad'f/uxT&t*, Rom. ix. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22; 
Gal. i. 8, 9; Acts xxiil 12; xiv. 21; Marie xiv. 71, 
which in none of these passages signify excommu¬ 
nication, or to excommunicate. On the other band. 
drd&tftay in entire congruity with the Old Testa* 
ment Cherem, is used of a person who is dedicated to 
God, subjected to the Divine curse for his death, 

# (The Epistle to the Romans was written hot a year sv 
two afterwards. 8ee Introd., pp. 14, 40.—R.1 

t [“ If Panl, by the ifiporv itr wongA? if vpwr 
1 Cor. v. 13, with which he enjoins the exoommunioatiom 
of the incestuous person—comp. 1 Cor. v. 2—alludes, aa is 
commonly assumed, to the technical expression of Deuter¬ 
onomy : ynn n*i53*' , and the translation ol 

it in the LXx!: Deut xVii. 7, xxL 23 el. at., tbi i term must, 
at the time of Paul, hare been already understood among 
the Jews not of the death penalty, but of exoommunioas 
tion; oomp. Winer, Bibl. Reahobrterbuch. under Lebcns 
ftrafi, ii. u. 12.”—R.l 
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not, however, to bodily, as in the more ancient 
formula—which reference, however, was not neces¬ 
sarily contained in the root, but resulted only from 
the historical relations of the Jews in ancient time 
—but to spiritual and eternal death. The ava&/*<*, 
1 Gor. xvi. 22, cannot signify excommunication, 
since otherwise it would be denounced against a 
temper of mind, the ov g>tkh >; nor yet 1 Cor. xii. 
8, since no one could have wished to excommuni¬ 
cate Jesus, no longer dwelling on earth; nor Rom. 
ix. 3, as appears sufficiently from the defining dno 
tod X(juttov. In the case of the verb dva&tfict* 
tifav, indeed, it has not yet come into any one’s 
head, in respect to the New Testament passages, 
that it signifies, to excommunicate; but a va&tfi. 
or*, Mark, l. c., signifies, * under self-imprecations 
(by his soul’s salvation) to attest, that; ’ dra&fpa- 
titn* iavtor, Acts, l. c., 4 under self-imprecations 
to oblige himself’ Quite as little can dvd&fpa. 
Gal. L 8, 9, be used of excommunication, on this 
account, if no other, because one cannot excommu¬ 
nicate an angel from heaven (ver. 8), but can very 
well call down God’s curse of damnation upon him, 
in the dvd&ipa. Ver. 9 must have been used in 
the same sense as in ver. 8. Independently of the 
subjective participation expressed by the imperative, 
drdth/ia taro) expresses neither more nor less than 
Gal. v. 10, where Paul denounoes against the same 
false teachers the judgment of God at the end of 
days; comp. 2 Thess. i. 9. In form, as in meaning, 
the Pauline dvd&tya £<ttw (or ijrta, 1 Gor. xvi. 22) 
reminds us strongly of the LXX.: Inward* 

qaroq, Deut. xxvii. 15 ff.; only that not every 
in the Old Testament needs, like our dvd&*/ta, to 
be taken as invoking the highest and most intensive 
evil—eternal damnation—but may very well, accord¬ 
ing to the connection, be used of that; comp. Gal. 
iii. 18; Matt. xxv. 41; it being, of course, under¬ 
stood that, by the dvd&t^a, the loss of eternal life 
and the blessed fellowship of God is meant to be 
invoked against the sinner, only so far and so long 
as he persists in his wickedness, or this in its nature 
is irremissible. As to the rest, when Ruckert and 
Schott, in the case of the avdCtfia in this passage, 
will have it that it does not mean excommunication, 
for the additional reason that that age was not yet 
acquainted with this among the Christians, this 
assertion is unquestionably erroneous; 1 Gor. v. 2 
if.; 1 Tim. L 20; 3 John 10; Jude 22; comp. Matt, 
xviii. 17, 18; 2 Thess. iii. 14; 2 John x. 11. The 
Church fathers afterwards used the ava&tna, doubt¬ 
less deriving the use through the Pauline passages, 
of Christian excommunication, similarly as the Jews 
their onn, but these commonly misunderstood the 
proper sense of this expression. Comp, the criti¬ 
cism of them in Fritzsche, L c., tom. il, p. 219, 
Note.” 

With this well-established view of the meaning 
of our word, we can pass to the exegesis of this 
passage, remembering that the burden of proof now 
rests with those who, to avoid difficulties, assign any 
other meaning than that so ably defended by Wiese- 
ler. —R.] 

Meyer: 44 Tie destruction to which Paul would 
commit himself for his brethren must not be under¬ 
stood as a violent death (Jerome, Limborsch, Flatt, 
and others), but as the eternal dndXtta, as is re¬ 
quired by the an6 r. X. It has often been ob¬ 
jected that the wish of this andi U*a is unreasonable, 
and Michael is even save that it would be a raving 


prayer. But the standard of selfish (!) reflection 
does not harmonize with the emotion of boundless 
self-denial and love in which Paul here speaks.” 
(Comp. Chrysostom and Bengel in loco.) Tholuck 
quotes Chrysostom's expression on this point, and 
adds: 44 Thus interpret the vast majority of expos* 
tors of ancient and modem times, even the Socin 
ians, with Socin us himself*' We nevertheless hold 
unhesitatingly that the explanation of Michaelis ia 
more admissible than Meyer’s well-nigh unmeaning 
overstraining of the idea of self-denial 

The justifiable hesitation in accepting the ex¬ 
planation, that Paul wished to be eternally cast out 
from Christ—that is, given over to the devil, to be 
damned—has led to mitigations of the real meanisg 
of the ava&tfia. It has been interpreted: 

1. As temporal death , as already mentiorei 
Analogies in 2 Cor. xii. 15: the death of Christ «J 
xord^a (Jerome, Nosselt, and others). Thol'.ca, 
on the other hand: With temporal death as Ch< fern, 
there is connected the accureing, which is addition¬ 
ally comprised here in dno t. %. 

2. Banishment from church fellowship fvfcotius, 
and others; apparently, Luther also). 

On the controversies arising from a g^mon by 
Fr. Krummacher on Gal. i. 8, in regard this ex¬ 
planation, comp. Tholuck, p. 471 ff There is, now, 
no question that the supposition of an exclusion to 
injury is always connected with a true exclusion 
from church fellowship. But if we explain the Old 
Testament Cherem and the ecclesiastical ban accord¬ 
ing to the New Testament—that is, specifically ac¬ 
cording to the words quoted from 1 Cor. v. 6—then 
it becomes evident that the Old Testament Cherem 
did not declare eternal condemnation when it de¬ 
clared extermination from the congregation of the 
people, and that devotion to eternal condemnation 
could never have been the meaning of an authorized 
ecclesiastical Christian ban. If the explanation, 1 
wished to be accursed from Christ , were therefore 
correct, it would nevertheless not be the same as: 
I wished to be eternally damned; but: I would be 
willing to be cast into boundless misery for the 
brethren.* From the overstrained interpretation of 
the accursed, it would follow, that the Apostle re- 
garded the brethren in question as eternally damned. 
See, on the contrary, Rom. xi.—Tholuck refers to 
the Jewish and Arabic manner of speaking: May 
we be thy ransom; may my soul be the redemption 
of thine ! Evidently, hyperboles of Oriental polite¬ 
ness. He cites the reference of Origen to the ex¬ 
ample of Moses (Exod. xxxii 32 ): Paul has spoken 
like Moses, says Origen: devolione , non prosvarica* 
tione . But Moses spoke thus at a moment of the 
deepest emotion, and just as Moses, in the Old Tes¬ 
tament sense of the theocratic judgment of repnv 
bation. Jerome takes the value of many souia 
against one into account; Cyril accepts a hyper¬ 
bole ; and Thomas Aquinas distinguishes between a 
separatio a damnatis per culpam and a separatio a 
fruitions glories, f Tholuck remarks, that Fenelou 


* [8o Hodge, who. while advocating the oommon Inter¬ 
pretation, would make the meaning very general, end the 
words express not “ definite ideas,** but “ strong nl indie- 
tinct emotions.”—R.] 

t [There seems to be some abstract ground for this dis¬ 
tinction. The first, separation from Christ’s holy wtJZ, is 
opposed to love to Christ and striving after sanotificattoa; 
it is godless, and. of course, excluded here. The eeooafl| 
separation from the enjoyment of Christ, Is not in xtsstf 
immoral, yet can, indeed, be distinguished from the flat 
only abstrKt’v and in thought* being also imi'uesibla, a* 
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has referred to this passage in order to defend the 
mystical idea of amour desinteresse* and that Bos- 
suet replies, by saying, that fellowship with God 
cannot be separated from participation in saving 
blessings (salvation). Yet Tholuck returns at last 
to Fenelon’s distinction, after quoting many other 
theological explanations (Calvin : erupiio animi eon- 
fun ; later moralists, especially Dannhauer, Spener, 
and Bengel: vertus heroica). Most expositors, by 
their reference to the hypothetical si fieri posset, 
return to the acceptance of a hyperbolical expres¬ 
sion. 

The avtot; lyw leads us back to the simplest 
rendering. 

The current explanation is incorrect at the very 
outset. Meyer is nearest right: The antithesis is 
the brethren, the majority of whom are seen by 
Paulas icra&tfia and Xqmttov going to the 
amidtuu In this case the iyta would still be su¬ 
perfluous. Our present expression refers to the 
ctiVo? iydt (chap. vii. 26). We have seen bow the 
expression there designated the opposition of spir¬ 
itual and carnal life in the identity of the same 
individuality. And thus it denotes here the antithe¬ 
sis of his earlier and of his present standpoint, in 
the identity of an individuality which, at that time, 
acted from a love for Israel.f For I even pledged 
myself 1 I, the same Paul who must now pronounce 
the following judgment on Israel, Ac.—His former 
wish to destroy the Christians by means of the 
Cherem, he now denominates in its true meaning: 

least In permanency. For holiness and blessedness are 
inseparable, and It is the will of Christ that we become 
Messed through fellowship with Him.—P. S.] 

* (Compare Madame Onion (died 1717): 

“ I consent that thou depart, 

Though thine absence breaks my heart, 

Go, then, and forever, too; 

All is right that thou wilt do.” 

“ My last, least offering, I present thee now— 
Renounce me, leave me, and be still adored! 

Slay me, my God, and I applaud the blow.” 

Oowper*s Translation. 

The doctrine of disinterested affection has been sup- 
jiorted in America by Samuel Hopkins, D.D., aud his 
system is commonly called Hopklnsianism. He holds that 
self-love, which cannot be distinguished from selfishness in 
his view, “ is the root and essence of all sin; ” that holmes* 
consists in disinterested benevolence. He makes the pos¬ 
session of this benevolence a test of religion and religious 
exercises, and says, that though a benevolent person 
“ could know that God designed, for His own glory aud the 
general good, to oast him into endless destruction, this 
would not make him oease to approve of His character; he 
would continue to be a friend of God, and to be pleased 
with His moral perfections.” ( System qf Doctrines, 2d ed., 
Boston, 1811, 1. p. 479.) But be puts oertain limitations 
respecting proper personal interest, and nowhere implies 
that one must reaon thiB point of experience In order to be 
converted. The current opinion of his view is, that he 
teaches: “ a man must be willing to be damned, in order to 
be saved”—a logical sequence which he does not affirm. 
Nor does he quote this passage, which would seem to favor 
his position. It is probable that he, too, would admit the 
Impossibility of such a wish being granted, and claim no 
other meaning for this passage than that which many of 
the most judicious commentators adopt, and which is the 
most literal and obvious one. It may well be held that 
Paul reached such a pitch of feeling as this, without insist¬ 
ing that this is the constant and oonsdons state of the 
Christian heart.—R.] 

t [This obviates one difficulty, urged by Dr. Hodge, 
•gainst the sense 1 wished: “ No Jew would express his 
hatred of Christ and his indifference to the flavors which He 
offered, by saying he wished himself accursed from Christ.” 
But it makes the grammatical difficulty still greater. An 
imperfect is made to do service not only as an aortst, but In 
a sense very unusual: while what is closely joined with it 
—ris^ the purport of the wish or vow—derives its signifi- 
aaaos from the present -taniioint. Extremely doubtful, to 
my the least 1-R.J 


to be accursed, uno rov X., away from Christ ag 
be is not aware of any other ban from the Church 
of God than banishment from Christ Nosselt, and 
others, have understood by the expression, that 
Christ would be the author of the ban; which would 
increase the harshness of the expression. With our 
view, the vnkg tw» *d(Xq> wv pov can only 
mean this: for my brethren , as one zealous for their 
interests. Even with the opposite view, Meyer ex¬ 
plains vnlq as for the aood of; but Tholuck, on 
the contrary, says that the idea of substitution un¬ 
derlies the vnig^ at least indirectly. [Olsbausen 
makes vniq = ovni. —R.] This would render the 
idea still more intolerable. Paul would not venture 
to utter the thought, that his ruin might still bring 
Balvation to the people for whom even the death of 
Christ brought no salvation. 

[The interpretations of this difficult passage may 
be classified as follows: 

(1.) Those which take sjvxofsrjr in the past 
sense. The grammatical objection to this is so de¬ 
cided, that, unless the gravest difficulties attend 
every other view, it must be rejected. The view 
of Dr. Lange, which makes it equivalent to a defi¬ 
nite aorist, is grammatically less admissible than that 
which takes it as = optabam , I was wont to wish. 

(2.) Those which give to ava&t/ia some less 
strong sense than accursed, devoted to destruction 
Dr. Lange has cited most of these. The least ob 
jectionable among these is that which interprets th* 
word as meaning: untold misery, not necessarily 
eternal. The lexical objection here is very strong; 
see Excursus above. If Wieseler’s statements are 
reliable, all of these are necessarily excluded. There 
remains, then, 

(8.) The obvious meaning, I could wish myself 
devoted to destruction from Christ for my brethren's 
sake ; implying either that the wish was not formed, 
because it was impossible to wish, or of impossible 
fulfilment; vnig, involving, not necessarily substi¬ 
tution, yet such a suffering for the benefit of others 
as would turn to their corresponding advantage; lor 
Paul often speaks of what he does for (Inigj his 
readers. The question then arises, Are the difficul¬ 
ties attending this view so great, that it must be 
abandoned for such doubtful exegesis as (1.) and (2.) 
present ? Dr. Lange objects: 

(a.) That it implies a senseless overstraining of 
the idea of self-denial. But who shall put the limit ? 
“It is the expression of an affectionate and self- 
denying heart, willing to surrender all things—even, 
if it might be so, eternal glory itself—if thereby he 
conld obtain for his beloved people those blessingB 
of the gospel which he now enjoyed, but from which 
they were excluded. Others express their love by 
professing themselves ready to give their life for 
their friends: he declares the intensity of his affec¬ 
tion by reckoning even his spiritual life not too 
great a price, if it might purchase tbeir salvation ” 
(Alford). Surely we dare not let our assumption of 
how far his self-denial would go, limit words, which, 
if they do not mean this, have always borne this as 
their obvious meaning. 

(6.) It is further objected, that then the Apostle 
would regard the brethren in question as eternally 
damned. But it is Paul who says that those out 
of Christ are already perishing (1 Cor. i. 18); and 
Christ himself speaks of the wrath of God abiding 
on men (John iii. 18, 86). This objection sunder# 
too widely the present and the future state of un¬ 
believers. Paul would, at all events, feel the power 
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of the future state of retribution in the case of these 
brethren, just to the extent that he attached a defi¬ 
nite meaning to avd&tpa ; so that this objection is 
of no weight. 

(<j.) The implication suggested above, that Paul 
then would deem his ruin more powerful than the 
death of Christ, involves the strongest meaning of 
inlq- If the idea of substitution be excluded, this 
objection falls to the ground. But if Paul could 
not use vniq here, in the sense that his sufferings 
might produce certain beneficial results to others, 
he could not use it elsewhere in the same sense 
(Eph. iU. 13; CoL i. 84 twice). The objection, in 
any case, lies not against the degree, but the quality 
of the suffering. 

(<£) Lange characterizes the current interpreta¬ 
tion as hyperbolical. If it be, then objection (a.) 
has no weight, for a hyperbole would not overstrain 
the idea of self-denial But this interpretation is 
not strictly a hyperbole. For Paul wished by this 
to express a degree of feeling which could be meas¬ 
ured in human expression by nothing less strong 
than this. The objective impossibility did not de¬ 
stroy the subjective intensity of feeling. And al¬ 
though he may not have actually formed the wish, 
still any student of human nature knows that feel¬ 
ings often exist, never taking shape in definite wish, 
which are contrary both to what is possible and what 
is actually wished. The expression is, however, 
truthful in Paul’s consciousness, hence not a hyper¬ 
bole. 

On the whole, the objections to this view (3.) 
seem of so much less weight, that the majority of 
commentators adopt it. Besides the grammatical 
and lexical grounds in its favor, it presents the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles under the influeuce of feel¬ 
ings most akin to the self-sacrificing love of the 
Lord he preached. And it detracts nothing from 
our estimate of his affection to know, as he did also, 
that such love flowed only from his love to Christ, 
his fellowship with Christ, which would itself change 
hell to heaven. -R-] .. . _ 

My kinsmen aooording to the flesh [rwv 
nvyytrwv fiov xctrot ffot^xa]. This addition 
expresses both his former .motive and his continued 
patriotic feeling (see chap. xi. 14).* [There is, how¬ 
ever, here an implied antithesis to “ brethreu in the 
Lord.” Paul’s patriotism is here justified, but, as 
the next verse shows, it has a deeper ground in the 
gracious gifts and religious advantages which the 
Jews had hitherto eiyoyed.—R.1 

Ver. 4. Who are Israelites. 0* 

Quippe (pd. Thus he announces the characteristics 
of his kindred “ according to the flesh,” who lay so 
near his heart, and the decline of whose glory ex¬ 
cited his profound compassion. The collective glory 
of the Jews lies in the fact that they are Israelites 
—that they bear the honorable name of Israel, as 
those who are called, like their ancestor, to be \ 
people of God consisting of wrestlers with God—a 
people of wrestling prayer. [It should be remarked 
he p e, that the ground of the prerogatives afterwards 
enumerated was the free grace of God, not any su¬ 
perior natural excellence of this people as compared 
with the heathen. This is implied in the very char¬ 
acter of the prerogatives. Besides, in calling them 
M Israelites,” there is a direct reference to the fact 

* In the discussions on this subject, a second mowing 
ef iri has not been taken into consideration: ««t wmrpSf, 
ea the paternal side, &c. 


| that their advantages grew out of their relation to 
one directly chosen of God. So that the very glory 
| of Israel shows the sovereignty of God, toward which 
the chapter points, in dismissing the enigma of the 
present position of this favored people.—4L] 

By a rhetorically forcible xai, sal, Ac., Paul 
now discloses six prerogatives, from vio&tata to 
InayytXiay, after which he extols the highest 
glory of the Israelites—that the fathers belong to 
them, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
also came. 

He calls them Israelites, and not merely Israel 
(see ver. 6). Although the majority of the people 
turned away from Christ, and but a minority iden 
tified themselves with Him, this minority neverthe¬ 
less constitutes, par excellence, the people of Israel 
See the ruriq in chap. iii. 8, and also chap. xL 1. 
He can, indeed, call also the unbelieving majority 
“Israel” in a qualified sense (ver. 81). But the 
name “ Israelites p is still placed as the name of 
honor at the very head of the advantages (see 2 Cor. 
xi. 22; Phil iil 5 ; John I 47). On the use of the 
name in Josephus, see Tholuck, p. 476. 

Tholuck’s division of the advantages into three 
pairs is well grounded; but he is less warranted in 
regarding thefti as designations of their theocratic 
honor, their theocratic basis, and their theocratic 
hope , “ to which the prerogatives of the fathers of 
the theocracy, and of their head, is connected as a 
fourth member.” According to the import of the 
designations, the vio&toia indicates, at the out- 
set, the whole state of honor; then the first pair 
describes the patriarchal foundation, including the 
new calling of Israel as a people; the seoond pair, 
on the contrary, set forth the Mosaic legal constitu. 
tion of Israel; then, again, the inayyt Xiat, 
u the promises ,” denotes the collective transition from 
Moses to Christ by the prophets. To these real ad 
vantages of Israel there then corresponds the an 
tithesis of personal advantages: the true fathers of 
the people down to Christ. 

Whose is the adoption [«v ^ 

God’s acceptance in the place of a child, adoption; 
yet not in the sense of the New Testament realiza¬ 
tion, but in that of the Old Testament typification 
(see Exod. iv. 22 ff.; Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii. 6 ; Hoses 
xL 1; Rom. viii. 1, 2). The foundation of this adop¬ 
tion was the election, calling, and sealing of Abn- 
ham. But in this right of the child there was not 
merely comprised the real enjoyment of u theocratic 
protection,” but also the foundation and guidance to 
real adoption (GaL iv. 1, 2); and, in relation to the 
promise for the remaining nations, the determination 
that Israel should be the first-born son of God (Exod. 
iv. 22) [It therefore comprises, though only ge*w 
rainall} and typically, the close union which Christ, 
the Only-begotten, who was in the bosom of the 
Father from eternity, forms between God and men 
through the regeneration of the Holy Ghost.—P. S.] 

And the glory. The Jo!a, rrirn "risj. 
This is that revealed form of Jehovah underlying 
the call to adoption throughout the Old Testament 
which often stands out more definitely in the appear¬ 
ance of the Angel of the Lord (see Lange’s Comm. 
Genesis) [p. 886 ff., Amer. ed.]. Comp. Exod. xxiv. 
16; xL 84; 1 Kings viii. 10 f.; Ezek. I 26, and 
other passages). Untenable explanations: 1. The 
ark of the covenant (Beza, Grotius, and others, with 
referenoe to 1 Sam. iv. 221 2. The glory of Israel 
itself (Galovius, Kdllner, Fritzsche, Beck and otb 
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«i)l For the still more untenable explanations of 
Michaelis and Koppe, see Meyer (the adoption itself 
*8 glory, the promised felicit as). Meyer’s own ex¬ 
planation is totally unsatisfactory: “ The symboli¬ 
cal and visible presence of God as manifested in 
the desert as a pillar of cloud and of fire, and aa 
the cloud over the ark of the covenant, the same 
npsc»» (Buxtorf, Lexic ., Talmud, Ac.). For more 
particular information on Meyer'9 indefinite view, 
see Tholuck.—De Wette and Philippi do not really 
get beyond “ the visible and operative presence of 
God*” or, the “ symbol of God’s gracious presence." 
[As Paul is enumerating the prerogatives of the 
Jews, a definite meaning is to be sought for. Mey¬ 
er’s view attaches a definite meaning to Sola, ex¬ 
tending it, however, over a wide period of time. 
Dr. Lange’s objection to this grows out of his classi¬ 
fication of these prerogatives in chronological order. 
If this do {a must be referred to patriarchal times, 
then Lange’s view alone is admissible; but the word 
is used by one who is glancing over the whole Jewish 
history, and in that history “ the visible presence of 
God ” seems most worthy of the title Sola. —R.] 

And the oovenanta. Ai Sta&fjxat. The 
compact*. The Sola already announced itself at 
the call of Abraham. [If Meyer’s view of Sola 
be adopted, then the reference to the call of Abra¬ 
ham in vio&toia is the point of connection here.— 
H The covenant with Abraham was renewed with 
Isaac (and this is of importance here, in contrast 
with Ishmael), with Jacob (in contrast with Esau), 
and, finally, with the whole people through Moses. 
Various explanations: 1. The two tables of the law 
(Beza, and others). 2. The Old and the New Tes¬ 
taments [see Textual Note \—R.] (Augustine, Je¬ 
rome, Cocceius, Calovius; with reference to Jer. 
xxxi. 88). Meyer: “The compacts concluded by 
God with the patriarchs after Abraham." Comp. 
Book of Wisdom xviii. 22; Sirach xliv. 11; 2 Macc. 
viii. 15 ; Eph. ii. 12. [This is undoubtedly the sim¬ 
plest view.—R.] 

And the giving of the law. Opposite ex¬ 
planations : 1. Meyer, and others: the act of giving 
the law, not 6 vofioq itself. 2. Tholuck [Hodge], 
and most expositors: vofto&toia, by metonyme 
for 6 vo/«k; vono&taia is the more rhetorical 
and euphonious word. Evidently, the act of giving 
the law would have had no permanent force for Is¬ 
rael apart from its substance; but even its substance 
would be no permanent ropo&toia without the 
continued repetition (Deuteronomy), establishment, 
and restoration of the law. The ro/4oc was, and 
continued to be, a permanent act of the rouo&toia. 
[Meyer inquires why Paul did not write voa<oc, if 
ne meant it. “At all events, whoever had the 
tofto&soia, had also the vopoq. Still, the differ¬ 
ence of signification is to be preserved. The giving 
of the law was a work by means of which God, who 
was himself the rono&irrjq, distinguished the Jews 
above all other nations." It seems safer to make 
the primary reference to the giving of the law, with- j 
out, however, excluding the necessary secondary j 
reference to its substance.—R.] 

And the service of the sanctuary. The 
worship, tj Xarqtia; Heb. ix. 1. [The Jewish 
ritual service, including the tabernacle worship, but 
Ally established in the temple. The connection of 
this with the giving of the law is sufficiently ob¬ 
vious.—And the promises, ai inayytXia*. — 
A] Meyer nolds that the service corresponds to 


the giving of the law, as ai inayy*Xitt* (tb< 
Messianic prophecies) correspond to ai S*a0yxcu 
This is a chiasm, according to Meyer, occasioned by 
the necessity of the promise* standing at the cob 
elusion, immediately before the Promised One . But 
a chiasm is altogether out of the question, as the 
promises in the stricter sense—the prophetic prom¬ 
ises—followed the giving of the law, and as thi 
Xargtia also was already, in the main, a typica* 
promise, from which the InayytXia* are cxJv 
to be distinguished as verbal prophecies. Tholuck 
concludes, without good ground, from the reasoning 
(ver. 6), that the prodictions of the prophets are not 
meant here, but “ chiefly ” those communicated to 
the patriarchs. But how could Paul have enumerer 
ted the principal elements of Israel’s glory, witkou*, 
thinking of the prophets ? We must adhere to the 
position that, apart from the connections of histori¬ 
cal sequence, the vlo&eoux, the dota, Ac., and, in¬ 
deed, all the particular elements, pervaded all the 
periods of Israel’s existence. Even the ropo&*oia, 
for example, is found in the germ in Abraham. 

Ver. 5. Whose are the fathers [w* oi na~ 
The fathers, the elect, the men of GocL 
as preludes to the chief Chosen One, the Son of 
God; the glorious root of the Israeli tish parent-tree, 
as well as the fatness of the tree (see chap. xi. 17), 
referring to the only glorious crown (ExocL iii 18 ; 
iv. 6). These are chiefly, but not exclusively, the 
patriarchs, but, in addition to them, the long line of 
the true fathers of IsraeL 

And of whom as to the flesh is Christ 
[xa* il wf 6 Xqkt to? to xard ffafxa]. 
It is the highest characteristic of Israel’s glory, that 
Christ descends from it, or comes of it according to 
the flesh (Rom. i. 8; iv. 1 ff). [Christ, the prom¬ 
ised Messiah, is the greatest of all the blessings 
imparted to the people of Israel, to whom all the 
others pointed typically and prophetically, and in 
whom they first obtained their foil truth and reality. 
—P. S.] The to xard oagxa is evidently a 
qualifying addition, and refers to an antithesis; 
Tholuck: M ov xard tijr &torijra ” (chap. i. 8, 4). 
[Alford marks the antithesis by rendering: “ a* far 
a8 regardn the flesh ; " finding in to, accusative, the 
implication “ that He was not entirely sprung from 
them, but had another nature."—R.] 

Who is over all ['0 ur sni ndrrotv. 
There are two renderings which are nearly allied: 
Who is God over all , blessed forever, and: Who is 
over all , God blessed forever . The doctrinal results 
are the same, whichever be adopted; but Lange 
prefers the latter, for reasons which will appear, 
and seems warranted in his preference. The E. V. 
gives the latter; Luther, and most interpreters, the 
former.—R.] We explain the passage thus: He 
who is over all Israelites, believers and unbelievers, 
is that glorified One of our universally known syna- 
gogical formula: God, blessed forever. Amen. We 
must first of all accept a strong Pauline brevilo- 
quence. Then we must call to mind Paul’s expres¬ 
sion concerning the unknown God (Acts xvii. 28). 
As Paul could say to the Greeks: “You seek and 
worship by your altar the one true God, without 
knowing Him," so can he say of the Jews: “ Even 
those who reject Christ must render homage to Him, 
though unconsciously, as, by the well-known dox- 
ology, they often praise Jehovah, the God of reve¬ 
lation, who has appeared in Christ, and thus rules 
supremely over all, believers as well as unbeliev¬ 
ers." The 6 mv therefore stands for oc 
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though with the additional strength peculiar to the 
participle. That the ini ndrxtar here refers to 
the Jews, according to their antithesis of believing 
aud unbelieving Jews, is evident from the strong 
prominence previously given to them (otrirf?, 
Zv, i$ tov'j l [The form of the E. V. favors this 
view of ini, ndvrotv. By taking it as masculine, 
the whole clause is brought into closer connection 
with the context, an increased difficulty in the in¬ 
terpretation of the doxology is obviated, while this 
closer connection gives strength to the view that 
the doxology refeis to Christ. It seems preferable 
to the view which connects it with &*6<i 9 in the 
sense of the supreme Qod (Hodge, and many others). 
Whether all that Lange suggests is included, is per¬ 
haps doubtful; but comp, his remarks below on Ps. 
Ixviii. 19.—R.] 

God blessed for ewer. Amen [0*6? tit- 
Xoyijros xovq a id vac;, dp ijr]. We 
must regard this clause as a quotation from the 
synagogical liturgy, sufficiently well-known to all 
the Jews, and to Jewish Christians and believers in 
general According to modem usage, it should, 
therefore, be written with quotation-marks. But the 
sense is this: Christ is the object of the Israelitish 
doxology to the revealed God, Jehovah, for He is 
the Jo£a itself; is consciously praised by some, and 
unconsciously by the rest; for this latter class, not¬ 
withstanding their rejection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
cannot get away from the adoration of the Shekinah, 
and thus Christ also, the personally revealed God, 
rules over all (as they praise Him), even over un¬ 
believers, for their future salvation. This is there¬ 
fore the last advantage of Israel (see chap. xi). 
For the details of all the explanations, we must refer 
to the Commentaries extant* 

Every exposition is attended with great difficul¬ 
ties. The strongest reasons are still in favor of the 
old one, transmitted to us by the early writers, all 
of whom favored it, with the single exception of 
Theodore of Mopsvestia (see Tholuck, p. 479). We 
may say, perhaps, that Julian maintained, with Cy¬ 
ril, that Paul never called Jesus “ God,” and that 
the Codd. 11 [5], 47 place a period after odox a, 
and Cod. 71 places one after ini ndrtotv. Here 
belong also Iren&us, Tertullian, Origen, Ac., and 
the most of the later expositors (see Meyer). The 
passage is, therefore, a doxology to the divinity of 
Christ This is most strongly favored by the re¬ 
quirement of the antithesis comprised in the to 
xard adqxa (see chap 13,4; 1 Tim. iil 16). 
This explanation has been rendered unnecessarily 
difficult by regarding ini narrow as neuter: “over 
every thing* 1 (Beza refeired it as masculine to the 
patriarchs, to the antithesis of Jews and Gentiles), 
thus giving up its proximate reference to the Jews. 

Since the time of Erasmus, this exposition has 
been directly opposed by another, the reference of 

* (Comp, a learned essay by Hermann Schulte (Professor 
in Basle): Bom. ix. 5, in exe^etiteher und bibliech-theolog - 
ether Bnirhung, trkldrl, in the Jahrbhrher fhr Dtu'srhe 
Thiologi* for 1868, pp. 462-506, and the older exearetical 
literature on this passage, there oited against the inter¬ 
pretation of the Socinians and Semler. Schulte refers the 
doxology to Christ, yet not to th* preexistent, but the 
thoanthropic, glorified Christ, to what He now is. This is 
the highest glory of Israel, th>it He who is exalted above 
all things was Doru of it. This essay is exhaustive and 
convincing in its defence of the received punctuation. It 
doses, however, with some speculations, which imply a 
discrepancy between the simple Gospel narratives and th- 
more profound christological positions of the Epistles (and 
A* Gospt l of John).- R. 1 


the clause to God. “The Codd. 11 [5], 47, of 
the 11th and 12tb centuries, like Diodorus of TWr> 
8US, place a period after oayxa .; this punctuation 
has been preferred by Erasmus, so that what follows 
is a doxology to the Almighty God. Tliis propod 
tion has found favor with the majority of receci 
exegetical writers, with the Socinians, Ac., with 
Reiche, RQckert, Meyer, and FritzBche.” Tholuck. 
A middle ground is occupied by the inttrpretatioc 
which unites with a second punctuation p^poeed 
by Erasmus, according to Cod. 71, as it places a 
period after ini narrow ; this has been adopted by 
Locke and Baumgarten-Crusius, a construction to 
which Tholuck also inclines to a certain degree. In 
addition to these three explanations are, the conjec¬ 
ture of Erasmus, that &i6<; is not autheutic, and 
the reading lav 6 &to<; proposed by Crell, and oth 
era. But, according to Tholuck, the detached char¬ 
acter of the doxology is against the third exposition. 

The following may be said against the second ex¬ 
planation : 

1. In simple doxologies, without a relative form, 

the tuXoytjros generally precedes the See ex¬ 

amples in Tholuck, 483; Philippi, 369 ff. Tholuck 
regards it as a beautifhl fact connected with Fanstus 
Socinus, that his attention was first directed to this 
circumstance, and that, owing to it, he changed his 
exposition of the passage. Tholuck, indeed, cites 
a passage in which the tvXoytjroq comes after the 
&to$ (Pa Ixviii 10)—a passage which, in view of 
its connection, we regard as very important, and 
must hereafter return to it. 

2. A doxology to the omnipotent God cannot 
interrupt the train of thought under consideration 
at its very outset; least of all, can an elegy or 
funeral discourse be changed abruptly into a hymn. 
The doxology for the whole discussion in Rom. 
ix.-xi, is at the conclusion of chap. xi. 

3. The expression, to x«t« <ranxa, which limits 
Christ’s descent from the Jews to Bus human nature, 
requires, as an antithesis, a reference to His divine 
nature. We have here had special reference to Cal¬ 
vin, Tholuck, Neander, and Philippi. In the attack 
on the old exposition, it is remarkable that the same 
critical exegesis which elsewhere urges the imme¬ 
diate context, and leaves the analogy of Scripture 
altogether in the background, here reverses its 
method. Meyer, indeed, only says, that both ex¬ 
positions might be equally right, according to the 
words. But he imagines that he can overcome the 
requirement of the antithesis in this passage merely 
by the assurance that divinity does not necessarily 
belong to the object represented. The doxologiea 
to God which Meyer cites (Rom. I 26; 2 Cor. xi. 
31; Gal. i. 6; 1 Tim. i. 17), are folly occasioned by 
the connection, which would not hold good of the 
present doxology. Meyer contradicts himself when 
he first urges that the present passage does not read 
6 &*oq, hut only the predicative &f6$, without the 
article; and when he concedes that Paul, by virtue 
of his appropriate and real harmony with John's 
christology, could, just as properly as John (chap. * 
1), have used the predicative too? (divine nature) 
of Christ (with reference to Phil il 6; Col. I 16 
if.; ii. 9; 2 Cor. iv. 4), and jet urges that Peril 
never used the expression frfos of Christ, since he 
never accepted the Alexandrian form, like John, 
but adhered to the strictly monotheistical form. He 
seems, therefore, to regard that “ Alexandrian form* 
as prejudicial to strict monotheism, l it should be 
remarked that Meyer, whe is usually so clear and 
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decided in his statements of the reasons for his 
views, halts here, as if the grounds against the 
reference to Christ were not sufficient to satisfy 
himself. This fact is suggestive.—R.] As far as 
those passages are concerned in which Paul brings 
out the divinity of Christ, we refer to the Doctr. 
Note*. We must here, however, oppose the her¬ 
meneutical supposition that there are no doctrinal 
mnal Xtyoptva as culminating points of the view 
corresponding with them. Meyer even holds that 
John calls Christ but once. It is a perfectly 
gratuitous increase of the difficulty before ua, to say 
that Christ is here called God over all. It is cer¬ 
tainly a fact that Paul speaks preeminently of the 
historical Christ, and that, when he expresses also 
the ontological idea of Christ, he immediately places 
it in relation with the historical perfection of Christ; 
but when this historical subordination which Paul 
expresses (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 
28) is allowed to be identical with His ontological 
subordination, the error is owing to a defective ec¬ 
clesiastical education and speculative penetration. 

We now come to Ps. lxviii. 19, according to the 
Septuagint: 6 &(6$ ivXoyrjroq, (vXoytjrbi; 

xvfjtoi; rjfii^av xa&* tjftiqar. It must be borne in 
mind that Paul was particularly familiar with that 
passage. In Eph. iv. 8 he quotes a good part of 
ver. 18, and refers it to Christ. But this verse reads, 
according to Be Wette’s translation, thus: Thou 
asoendest to the high seat, thou leadest captive, thou 
receivest gifts for men, and the rebellious shall also 
dwell with Jah. Tholuck: Even the apostates shall 
still dwell with God the Lord. Do we not plainly 
hear the reecho of this passage in the 6 tar Ini 
ndrrwrf And since we know that Paul applies 
this passage to the glorification of Christ, is it not 
clear that he immediately adds that ascription of 
praise in Ps. lxviii. 19? His expression occupies 
the middle ground between the LXX and the He¬ 
brew text. Hence we return to the acceptance of a 
synagogical form. 

[The main point being not the synagogical form 
—to which, however, there is little to object—but 
the reference to Christ, the following summary in 
favor of that view is added: 

(1.) This view is the most simple and natural 
one. Alford seems justifiable in remarking: A is 
the only one admissible by the rules of grammar and 
arrangement. 

(2.) It accords best with the context, presenting 
an antithesis to to sard oaqxa, and forming a 
suitable culminating point after the enumeration of 
the advantages of the Jews. 

($.) It is sufficiently Pauline, for Paul wrote Col. 
i. 16 ff., and in view of that and many similar pas¬ 
sages, any other reference would be derogatory to 
the divinity of Christ. 

(4.) On no exegetical point, where there is room 
for discussion, has the unanimity of commentators, 
of all ages and confessions, been so entire, as in re¬ 
ferring this to Christ.—K.] 


B. The Apostle's exultation at the thought that 
the promise of God for Israel nevertheless remains 
in force (vers. 6-88). 

First Proof : Differences in election (vers. 6-18). 
Meyer: “The first part of the theodicy is, that God’s 
promise has not become untrue through the exclusion 
of a portion of &e Israelites; for the promise is valid 
•niy for the tru Israelites, who are according to the 
promise—which result is confirmed by the Scriptures.’* 


Ver. 6. It is not however so that. The 
vlov 6s or* is variously rendered: 1. Analo¬ 
gously to the oi’/ or*, not that , not in the sense tha‘ 
(Tholuck). But this does not afford a satisfactory 
connection with the foregoing. 2. Fritzsche: ov 
TowTrov cm [ the matter , however , is not so, at 
that ]. 8. Ov rotor de Xiyo; olov or*, “ but I do 

not say any thing of such a kind as that ” (Meyer) 
4. The least tenable explanation is, it is not possible 
that (Beza, Grotius). [Between (2.) and (8.) there 
is little choice. Paul does not say any thing of 
such a kind as that,, because the matter is not so a* 
that; or vice versa. —R.] The connection, there 
fore, consists in the Apostle’s declaration of a re 
striction of the profound sorrow which he has id 
ready expressed; but not, according to Origen, is 
connecting the declaration that the promise still 
holds good, to the previously mentioned inayyt- 
Xicu. Tholuck: “Paul adduces the proof accord 
ing to the idea with which he was quite familiar, 
that the real Israel was not based upon its physical 
relationship with Abraham (Gal iii. 9; Rom. iv. 12). 
This brings out in glaring contrast the shibboleth of 
the carnal Jew, Ac.; gross heretics, deniers of the 
resurrection of the dead, Ac., are only mentioned as 
exceptions.” 

The word of God hath oome to nought 
[Ixnintoixtr 6 X6yoq rov (ttov]. The 
word of patriarchal promise in its relation to Israel, 
not specially to the inayytXicu alone. 

For not all who are of Israel, are Israel 
Tov yao narrtq oi i$ 'Joqai^X, ovtot 
*Ioi>ayX\ The germ of the distinction between 
the true religious Israel and the impure and merely 
national Israelites, already lay in the Old Testament 
(see chap. x.; Ps. cxii. 1; Ezek. xiii. 9; Jer. vii. 
28, Ac.); the distinction was already prepared by 
the relations of election in the history of the patri- 
archs. The Apostle’s thought distinguishes, first 
of all, between Israel as the collective people of 
God, and the single apostate branches. But then 
he establishes this general distinction chiefly by the 
relations of election. 

Ver. 7. Neither, because they are the seed 
of Abraham are they all children [ot'd* on 
(loir oniqfia *Ap(>aay, nctmq rixva]. 
The oniQpa 'Aftq. denotes here natural pos¬ 
terity, but the rlxva, on the contrary, his spirit¬ 
ual posterity, and directly from Israel. It may be 
asked here, whether the subject of the preceding 
verse (which are of Israel) still continues (Meyer), 
or whether the present clause generalizes the sub 
ject: not all those who are Abraham’s seed are 
therefore also Abraham’s children. We prefer the 
latter construction, because, otherwise, the verse 
cited would furnish no proof. The first clause~for 
they are not all Israel which are of Israel, God’* 
people—is therefore supplemented by the second— 
likewise not all who are descended from Abraham, 
and thus, directly from Ishmael and Isaac, are true 
children of Abraham; that is, not merely individual 
believers, as in chap, iv., but rather the individctl* 
chosen, elected beforehand through God’s free choice. 

This is now followed by particular proofs, which 
show that God’s election, notwithstanding the prom 
ise given to Abraham, remained totally free, con¬ 
trary to the boast of a right of natural descent. 

First proof: Abraham’s first born son was not 
Abraham’s child of promise, but, according to God’i 
disposition, the younger, with his seed. And that, 
indeed, was previously established bv God. Refer 
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ence oould also be made here to the preference of 
Sarah to Hagar; and, therefore, the second and more 
convincing proof follows: Rebecca. It is import¬ 
ant that Rebecca, and not Isaac, appears in the fore¬ 
ground, but then, also, that she conceived twins bj 
Isaac in one pregnancy; and third, that a determi¬ 
nation is made respecting children as yet unborn, 
which gave the preference to Jacob. 

But (thus the promise reads) in Isaac [cUA* 
9 Er ’load*. Gen. xxi. 12. dee Textual Note 1 
for the Hebrew.] Though the decisive promise is 
quoted directly and authentically, without a yiyfja- 
nx a*, or any thing of similar import, as in Gal. iii. 
11, 12, it is nevertheless a simple logical require¬ 
ment to supply something of the kind mentally; 
this, however, is contested by Meyer. The promise 
is quoted from the Septuagint. Meyer maintains, 
in accordance with Gesenius, that the original text 
pnx*D would say: Through Isaac will the pos¬ 
terity be called; but that the Apostle has conceived 
the sense of the passage according to its typical 
meaning, and confined it to Isaac's person. [So 
Philippi, Ewald.] The entire digression on this sup¬ 
posed antithesis rests upon a mistake of the signifi¬ 
cance of the typical collective name. The name of 
Isaac here can just as little exclude his posterity, as 
the Included posterity can exclude Isaac himself. 
Meyer says: all Jews belonged to the offspring of 
Isaac, and therefore the expression would be inap¬ 
propriate, if those whose claims are to be disap¬ 
pointed, are also described by it But yet, in vers. 
11 and 12, the election of Jacob is evidently meant 
at the same time with that of his posterity, but with¬ 
out the Apostle having designed thus to favor again 
the claim of individual Jews. The examples cited 
serve to prove that the distinguishing process of 
election, in reference to the descendants of Jacob 
also, was not hindered by the election of their an¬ 
cestor with his oniQfAo, but rather that it took place 
with perfect freedom in reference to the posterity. 

Shall thy seed be oalled [xXrj&jofxai 
woi- on i?/*<*]. Different explanations of the 
xXn <Tf t*cu (erit, shall be; shall be awakened; 
shall be called from nothing); [Tholuck, Stuart; 
Reiche. Meyer objects to this, on the ground, that 
this promise was made after Isaac was bom. As 
we are less warranted in referring the citation ex¬ 
clusively to Isaac’s descendants, than to Isaac alone, 
this objection seems to be valid and conclusive.—R.] 

The xaXtZr brings out the freedom of Divine 
choice; not in the sense that he merely became the 
ancestor of the promised seed, but in and with Isaac 
the seed of promise belonging to Abraham was call¬ 
ed, according to the election. [Hodge, Alford, and 
most.] Freedom of election is thus distinguished 
by two characteristics: only in Isaac, and, only by 
virtue of free appointment. 

Ver. 8. That is, They who are the ohildren 
of the flesh [Tout* tox*r, ov rat rixra 
r ijq odqxoq. Oomp. Gal iv. 28]. The children 
who are to be regarded merely as tne fruit of physi¬ 
cal generation. The antithesis, the children of 
tht promise [f« xixra xrjq inayytXiaql, 
makes these appear as bom under the predetermi¬ 
nation and oodperation of the Divine promise. The 
expression, 11 promised children,” would be too lit¬ 
tle ; wnile the expression, “ begotten by the power 
of the Divine promise” (Meyer), would be too 
strong. [The facts respecting the birth of Isaac, 
and Paul’s language in Galatians, seem to justify 


Meyer’s view; the conception of Isaac was so extra 
ordinary, and so connected with the promise, thal 
he is tilled “ after the Spirit,” in distinction from 
one u bora after the flesh,” as well as “ by prom 
ise; ” still in neither case is Isaac said to be bom 
by promise or after the Spirit, as if to guard after 
any thought of miraculous conception. Lange him¬ 
self says below, that “ the premise acted as a pea 
ducing and cooperative cause.”—R.] 

Not *hose children of the flesh are children of 
God [ta?ta xixra to? #for], but the shiL 
l dren designated by the promise are reckoned as 
seed [AoytCtTa* #*$ oniqn a]. The antitlm 
sis must be carefully observed. Even the children 
of promise are not, in themselves, children of God 
in the New Testament sense. They are counted 
such according to their faith, and therefore typically 
so called in the sense that they are the seed of God’s 
children as the seed of promise. Also in this line 
there are not yet children bora of God (see John i. 
18 ).* 

Ver. 9. For this word was of promise 
[InayytXiaq ydq 6 Xoyoq ov to?. Notice 
the emphatic position of inayrtXla^. “The 
children of promise are reckoned for seed; for this 
word, in fulfilment of which Isaac was bom, was a 
word of promise ” (Alford).—R.] Free quotation 
from Gen. xviil 10, 14, according to the Septuagint. 

At this season [K axd t or xatqor to?- 
tot; i. a., next year at this time. See Textual 
Note •—R.] The accessory proof in this verse will 
show, first, that Isaac was now already an object of 
promise; second, that the promise (“according to 
the time ”) acted as a producing and cooperative 
cause; and third, that the bestowal of the right of 
childhood was attributed for Abraham’s faith, f 

Ver. 10. And not only this; baft when 
Rebeooa also [oi* nor or Si, dXXd xae 
'Ptfilxx a]. Winer’s supplementing explanation, 
ov nor or Si inayysXnirtj yr (Meyer: 

Not only Sarah, but Rebecca also, had a Divine 
promise), is repelled by Tholuck, with the reminder 
that it was not Sarah, but Abraham, who had re¬ 
ceived that inayytXia. Tholuck, with Erasmus and 
Riickert, prefers to supply a xovxo to noror Si, and 
Snxrvob xovxo, or something similar, to Rebecca. 
Grotius, and others, in acordance with the sense, 
interpret similarly: non solum id, quod jam dixu 
mus, documentum est ejus, quod inferre votumus . 
[The view of Tholuck seems least objectionable. 
rtfilxx a is then either the nominative absolute, 
or we must accept an anacoluthon. The sense is 
the same in either case. Philippi prefers the former 
decidedly, on grammatical grounds, and takes this 
as almost = behold, Rebecca too. The progress of 
thought is against Meyer’s view.—R.] 

* [Stuart, and others, deny the highest spiritual eenss 
to the phrase “ ohildren of God," limiting it to “children 
of promise in respect to the external privileges and bless¬ 
ings of the ancient covenant or dispensation.** In itaeli 
there would be no objection to this view, but Paul had 
already written GaL iv. 22-31, where these phrases receive 
a deeper meaning (see Lange’s Cbm*. OaL, pp. 118 fL, lit 
ff.). Besides, if this were all, it would rot differ from the 
idea already suggested in vers. 6, 7 (Hodge). We must 
hold then to a typical sense at least, and find, in " reck¬ 
oned.** the guard against the assumption of spiritual privi¬ 
lege from natural desoent.—R] 

t [Stuart suggests the interpretation : “ as at 
time ; in which ease the meaning would be, that God would 
•gain address her as a mother, who gives life to—< e* bears, 
children.’ 1 But there seems to be no reason for departing 
from the simple rendering of the TJX, quotec by Pant 
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h consequence of the ambiguity of the brief 
form of expression, we must consult the contents 
themselves. But, according to these, Rebecca is 
not merely a second example, but even a new one 
for the same fundamental thoughts. She is a new 
example, in whom there appear three new character- 
fctica. First, Rebecca appears in the foreground as 
a principal person, and becomes the parallel to Abra¬ 
ham. The Apostle says to the Jews, as carefully 
as he can, that the weight of the promise does not 
rest upon Isaac, the promised natural seed of Abra¬ 
ham, but on the daughter-in-law, Bethuel's daughter, 
who :ad become Isaac's wife. Then comes the prin- 
dpa. characteristic which constitutes the real antithe¬ 
sis: 

[Had oonoeived by one, our father Isaac, 
• $ xoirnr f/orra, 7<raax rov nd- 

rpo? ff/i&v. —R.] Between the twin children of 
one marriage, by one husband, and from one con¬ 
ception or pregnancy (bed, xoirij , see chap. xiii. 
18; not emphasized as unity, but really so under¬ 
stood), the election already made the greatest differ¬ 
ence before birth. This leads to the third charac¬ 
teristic: 

Ver. 11. [Without their having as yet been 
born, or done any thing good or evil, /ijj rw 
yap y * vr q &ivrwr t*ij6i nqaldrriar ri 
mya&or § q>avXor. See Textual Notes 10 and 
“.—R.] Before the children had done any thing 
either good or bad.* This example denies once 
more, as though superfluously, the exclusive privi¬ 
lege of birthright. In view of all this, we think 
that the real explanation of the ov ybrov 61 is con¬ 
tained in the second characteristic—not merely that 
Sarah, the unfruitful one, is a proof, but also Re¬ 
becca, in her pregnancy with twins. It is Sarah, in 
•o far as the promise determines a year beforehand 
that the unfruitful Sarah, instead of the mother of 
Iahmael, should be the mother of the promised one; 
and Rebeoca, in so far as the promise made even 
the greatest difference between die twin-fruit of her 
womb. 

The expression, rov narqbq r, indicates that 
also the paternity of Isaac did not guarantee any 
choice concerning the Jews. The ij tt w f ex¬ 
presses the fact that God's revelation concerning the 
preference of the younger before the birth of the 
twins (avrwv must be supplied) was intentional, in 
order 

That the purpose of Qod aooording to 
election might stand [tva tj xar* IxXoybv 
tzqo& tats rov & to v p ivy.] Meyer holas, 
tiiat the tVa therefore determines, at all events, 
i purpose. But he incorrectly denies that the lx- 
Xoyrj here precedes the nqo&tats, [Meyer op¬ 
poses this precedence, on the ground that the elec¬ 
tion is essentially pre-temporal (Eph. iii. 11; 2 Tim. 
L 9), objecting also to the view of Grotius, and 
others, that the phrase means: a decree considered 
with respect to an election. He holds that, as an 

* [It must be noticed that this e x pr ession contains an 
Incidental eminent against the Platonic and Origenistlo 
doctrine of the pxetxifttenoe of souls, and their sue into 
this world in consequence of a previous fall. This theory, 
revived again and again, is as unsatlslhotory as it is un- 
— lpiui al, but must be considered one of the many at- 
tm, 2 i to solve the enigma which this chapter oonfronts. 
Ossrir. then, Paul rejects this solution.—B.J 

t [Meyer : “ Not evvw, because the negative relation is 
to be expressed subjectively — i. e* as presented and oon- 
ddered by Ood in the giving of His sentence.” Bee Winer, 
p- 441 -R.1 


essential inherent of the purpose, xar ixXoyiyr ex 
presses the modality of nqo&tats. Perhaps it ii 
not safe to affirm positively more than this respect 
ing what belongs to the order in the mind of God 
Meyer also repels the strong view of Benge!: pro* 
podturn Dei clectivum ; but after all has been ad 
mitted, that must be respecting the primary refer¬ 
ence to theocratic privilege (Meyer limits thus), the 
Apostle's language fairly implies a choioe of indi¬ 
viduals, and a free choice, whether we can reconcile 
this with our systems, or our consciousness of our 
own freedom or not. The emphasis throughout, it 
may well be admitted, rests on the unmerited choice 
of Jacob, rather than on the rejection of Esau.— 
«■] The ixXoyi]^ is founded in the tvboxia, and 
the n^o&tatq joins with the latter. Meyer’s op 
position to the explanation of the expression (of 
Rosenmuller, and others) proposition Dei liberum, 
is correct only so far as the election of love and 
arbitrary freedom are different; but the election of 
love is certainly free in relation to human claims 
The following clause expresses a principal maxim of 
the nqo&tatq. 

Not of works, but of him that calleth 
oi*x iqytar aXX* ix rov xaiopyroc]. 
he explanation of most commentators, that the 
n^o&tatq is announced by this negation, is con¬ 
trary to Meyer's assertion, that this addition relates 
only to pity: and indeed he has this , hie strong 
assurance, not from works, Ac., but of him that 
calleth. —Works cannot be the foundation of the 
call to salvation, but just the reverse; it is only this 
call that can be the foundation of works. [This 
phrase seems to be 44 a general characteristic of the 
whole transaction ” (Alford). Such a view is fa¬ 
vored by the peculiarly broken construction of the 
whole verse. In any case, it establishes the position 
of Augustine: 44 God does not choose us because 
we believe, but that we may believe." 44 Hence, 
too, we are justified not on account of frith (prop¬ 
ter fidem ), but through frith (per fidem\ which 
God himself works in us through the Holy Ghost 
(Schaff). Any other view would contradict the 
obvious meaning of this verse. Comp. Hodge and 
Philippi on each side of the predestinarian question 
as involved here.—R.] 

Ver. 12. The elder (that is, the first-born) 
shall serve the younger [6 ptitotr 6oi »/#»’- 
att tw iXdooovt] (Gen. xxv. 28, according to 
the Septuagint).—Here, again, Meyer finds a differ¬ 
ence between the original sense of the passage and 
the Apostle's explanation. Aooording to the con¬ 
nection of the original, the expression extends to 
the nations concerned (Jews and Edomites), and was 
fulfilled in David's conquest of the Edomites (2 Sam. 
viii. 14, Ac.); * but Paul means, on the contrary, 
Esau and Jacob themselves. The adjustment of the 
difference by regarding the two brothers as repre¬ 
sentatives of two nations, is insufficient; rather, 
the indoles of Jacob was really continued in the 
Jewish people, and the indoles of Esau in the Edo¬ 
mites. [The reference of the original Hebrew, as 
shown by the context, is to the nations springing 
from the twin children ( 44 two nations are in tby 
womb;" Gen. xxv. 23). Lange and Meyer agree 
that there is also a personal reference, though differ 
ing in their mode of staling the relation of the two 

* (Subsequent oonqueete of the Edomites are me» 
tloned ; 3 Kings viii. 21; xiv. 7, 32; 2 Chron. xxv 11] 
xxn. 2. They were finally conquered by John Hyresnns 
and incorporated into the Jewish nation.—R.] 
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Neither should be excluded, though the whole pass¬ 
age seems to indicate that the personal reference 
was the more prominent one in Paul’s mind. On 
the national reference, Schaff remarks: u At all 
events, in the passages qtoted here and ver. 13, 
Jacob and Esau appear as the heads of two nations. 
If the promised lordship of Jacob be not limited to 
the transfer of the birthright and the theocratic 
blesmnff to Jacob, but taken in its full, physical, and 
spiritual eense, the fulfilment did not take place 
until* long after their death, in their descendants, 
when David conquered the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 
14). Since then the Ishmaelites and the Edomites, 
together with the other heathen, were at all events 
called to the gospel, though later than the Jews 
(comp. Oen. xxvii. 40, where Isaac predicts the fu¬ 
ture cessation of the bondage of Esau; and Amos 
ix. 12; Acts xv. 16, 17; Rom. xi. 11 if); it fol¬ 
lows that Paul speaks here, not as many Oalvinistic 
expositors misunderstand him, of an eternal repro¬ 
bation, but of such a preference of one nation as 
shall prepare for the final salvation of all nations 
(we do not say, all individuals).” The individual 
reference is also undeniable, though it by no means 
follows that it here implies eternal results. The 
point here is not what or how much God did in His 
election, but that He had a n qo&mtk; xoct' Ix- 
Aovjv.—R.] 

Ver. 13. As it is written, Jacob I loved, 
but Esau I hated [Tor 'Jaxwfi riydntjoa, 
ror Si 'Hsav ipiaijoa ]. Mai. i. 2 flf.: 
“I have loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, 
Wherein hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s 
brother ? saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I 
bated Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage 
waste for the dragons of the wilderness.” Here the 
statement that Jehovah hate! Esau is proved by the 
fact that He gave a desolate land to the Edomites 
for an inheritance, and that He called it a wicked 
land, on which His indignation rested. Thus the 
people are placed first here, but with them also their 
ancestor, as in Gen. xxv. 23 the ancestor is placed 
first, b^ with him his people also. 

The following is therefore assumed throughout: 

1. The continuity of the indoles in the ancestor and 
in the real substance of his posterity; 2. The uni¬ 
versal connection between the indoles and its reli¬ 
gious and moral conduct; 8. The universal connec¬ 
tion between the religious and moral conduct and 
the historical decrees. The sum of these character¬ 
istics is now referred to the Divine purpose , and is 
applied to Esau in the sentence, “I hated him.” 
Yet this sentence has, at most, only a relative mean¬ 
ing : God has hated Esau in the relation of Esau to 
Jacob, and in antithesis to the fact that He loved 
Jacob. God’s whole arrangement, therefore, pro¬ 
ceeds from the primary nqo&eou; that He loved 
Jacob. In that fact lies the causality of Jacob’s 
glorious history, the determination of his theocratic 
inheritance. But the whole sentence depends upon 
rufous conditions on both sides: 

1. An ecoftomical condition. The question is not 
at all concerning decrees of eternal salvation and 
damnation, but concerning the economical relations 
of the ordination and call to the possession of sal¬ 
vation and to the economy of salvation in time. On 
fte prospect? of salvation for Edom, comp. Isa. xi. 
14 (fran. xi. 41); Amos ix. 12; Mark iii. 8. On the 
oth*,r hand, Edom has become, on its dark side, a 
type of anti-christianity. See the article Edomiter , 
\u [ho Bihl Wbrterbwh fur dan chri Viche Volk . 


Likewise the passage in Heb. xii. 17 relates to Heart 
incapacity to inherit the theocratic blessing eves 
with tears and penitence. 

2. An individual condition. There could be also 
in Edom individuals having the character of Israel, 
and in Israel there could be individual Edomites. 
The LXX. has regarded Job as an Edomite prince. 
Allowing this to be uncertain, the Edomite nature 
of the Israe^tish Judas is beyond a doubt. 

3. A religious-ethical condition. Salvation was 
as little secured unconditionally to the individual 
Jew by Israel’s election, as the individual Edomite 
was personally subjected to condemnation by that 
theocratic rejection of Edom (see Bengel). Meyer: 
“ We must not attach such a merely privative mean¬ 
ing to the ifiianoa * as not to love , or to love less 
(Grotius, Estius [Hodge, Stuart], and others), which 
is also not confinned by Matt. vL 24; Luke xiv. 26; 

! xvi. 18; John xii. 26 ; but it expresses just the op¬ 
posite of the positive Tjydn .—positive abhorrence.” 
This would be still more than hatred ! Meyer also 
speaks of a becoming fond of and abhorrence even 
before the birth of the brothers. Yet here the mean¬ 
ing might be: I have loved the letter, but the spirit 
of the letter I have loved less! f This, indeed, 
might be said of many of the results of modern 
criticism and exegesis. Philippi lessens at least the 
antithesis in relation to Jacob and Esau themselves, 
but yet without thereby becoming rid of the tradi¬ 
tional prejudices respecting the sense of this pas¬ 
sage. “ Jacob’s reception of the theocratic birth¬ 
right, and Esau’s exclusion trom it, constitute, in 
Paul’s mind, only the type for the law of the recep¬ 
tion of eternal salvation and of abandonment to 
eternal perdition .” But the law of this reception 
and abandonment is not given here, but in Mark 
xvi 16. The following interpretation is better, if 
we understand thereby not absolute, but relative an¬ 
titheses. Calvin well explains dyangr and put eve 
by asswnere and repel/ere. The use of purely is 
similar (Gen. xxix. 30, 31; Deut. xxi. 15 ff.; Prov. 
xiii 24; Matt vi 24; Luke xvi. 13; Matt x. 37; 
comp, with Luke xiv. 26; John xii 26). “ To hate 

father and mother, and his own soul, does not mean 
to love them less than the Lord, but to reject them 
altogether in a case of collision, or to so act toward 
them as if one positively hated them (?); in which 
case there might still exist a great deal of love for 
them, though certainly less than for the Lord.”—If, 
indeed, absolute love and a conditional love = loving 
less, are at variance with each other, then the disre¬ 
gard, which is similar to hatred, though not partak¬ 
ing of the nature of hatred, follows of itself; it ia 

# fit cannot be denied that hate, in the Scripture, does 
not always describe positive abhorrence, bat occasionally a 
less degree, or, more accurately, the absence of love: t.g., 
Oen. xxix. 31 (where the original text says: “Lean was 
hated ” by Jacob— i. less loved than Rachel; comp. ver. 
80); Matt. vi. 24, and especially Luke xiv. 24; compared 
with Matt. x. 37, where one evangelist says hatetk no t, and 
the other, loveth more . The word undoubtedly, even in 
these passages, taken exactly, describes not merely sa 
absence of love, but a formal putting into the background. 
—P. 8.] 

t [This is an allusion to the strictly literal and gram¬ 
matical method of exegesis adopted by Meyer. But if wa 
depart from the letter, who is to be the disoerner of the 
spirit ? There are but two answers: that of Borne (eode> 
siastical authority), and that of Rationalism (individual hu¬ 
man consciousness). The strict interpretation of Meyer li 
adopted by FritiBche, De Wette, and others. Unquestion¬ 
ably the dealings of God with Esau indicate something 
positive, though, were it but the deprivation of love, tbs 
results of evil-doing would still aooount for the historic 
facts.—R.l 
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the negation of (he defect or of the on to which 
the ‘hated individual cleave*, but it is not the indi¬ 
vidual to which the defect or the sin cleaves. See 
.also Tholuck, p. 498, against, Fritzshe, Meyer, De 
Wotte, and Philippi. 

It must be observed, farther, that, in ver. 18, the 
description of fore-ordination or predestination ac¬ 
cording to election, is introduced by 17 xar* IxXoyijr 
nyoOtiru;. The idea of election refutes the follow¬ 
ing claims to a right in God’s kingdom: 

1 . The claim by virtue of natural descent from 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, especially by 
virtue of birthright; 2 . The claim by virtue of de¬ 
scent from the legitimate marriage concluded under 
the promise; 8 . The claim by virtue of the merit 
of works. 

Election takes place freely: 

1 . Without regard to the advantage of birthright; 
2 . to descent from a family that is blessed; 8 . to 
community even iu a twin-birth; 4. and to the fore¬ 
seeing of works. And all this is on the simple 
ground that election, a. voluntarily determines the 
indoles beforehand, thereby avoiding all appearance 
of natural necessity, the requirement of birthright, 
Ac. [ b, and, accordng to the indoles or economical 
endowment, it also makes a n^o&tatq in regard to 
the economical call. [The sum of the whole matter, 
detaching from it all reference to the extent of the 
* preference or the result of the choioe of God in this 
instance, is, that God does exercise a prerogative of 
choice or election, independently of all these human 
considerations. That this is the point to which Paul 
would bring his readers, is evident from what im¬ 
mediately follows. A further proof that a general 
truth is also to be drawn from it, is afforded by the 
constant use made of special points in Old Testa- 
ment history and of Old Testament passages to es¬ 
tablish general propositions (see the case of Pharaoh, 
below, ver. 17, which, as far as the individual in 
question is concerned, has no connection with the 
discussion, and New Testament passim ). This me¬ 
thod of citation is based on tne stability of the 
Divine character; to deny its propriety, is to pre¬ 
sume an arbitrariness on the part of God, in far 
greater opposition to His character than is implied 
even in most fearfully fatalistic view of this chap¬ 
ter.—R.] 

Second Proof : The antithesis in fore-ordination 
(predestination). God is not unrighteous in showing 
mercy and in hardening , and in His manner of 
uniting judgment and compassion (vers. 14-18).* 
Meyer: The second part of the theodicy. 

Ver. 14. What shall we say then 7 Is there 
unrighteousness with Ood 7 [Ti our to or- 
**r ; yy d d*x ia naqd & tin; Comp, 
thap. iii. 5.] The Jew cannot refate the frets that 
.shmael was rejected in spite of his birthright, and 
that Esau was rejected in spite of his legitimacy and 
birthright. Just here was a special point of pride 
with the Jew. But the consistency of this fret had 
eow appeared — the absolute freedom of Divine 
choice. Israel’s call was itself the strongest witness 
•gainst the claims of the Israelites, because by it the 


# [Dr. Hodge considers this paragraph the statement 
Mid answer of the first objection arising against the doo- 
trine thtf Ood is sovereign in the distribution of His favors, 
tad that the ground of llis selecting one and rejecting 
another is not their works, but His own good pleasure. A 
second objection, he thinks, is stated in ver. It*. So Meyer, 
Bchaff, end most.— F 
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most weighty prejudices concerning their privilege! 
were overcome. But. finally, God’s promise to R* 
becca stood firm, and by this was decided, that the 
works of the Israelites could no more impose eon 
ditions on God’s free exercise of His authority, than 
could be done formerly by the works of Jacob, whec 
God assigned to him beforehand the domination ovec 
his brother—that is, the theocratic honor. It wag 
especially this declaration against the claims estab¬ 
lished on works which was calculated to excite the 
Judaizing spirit, and lead it to the conclusion that, 
by so doing, God would be unrighteous. This is the 
interpretation of Augustine, Hervseus, the majority 
of Lutheran writers, and Bullinger and Tholuck. 
But even this conclusion he rejects with abhorrence 
(comp. chap. iii. 6 ). He adduces his proof imme¬ 
diately afterwards. 

Meyer remarks: “ This reason is demonstrative, 
in so for as by it the absolute diviue worthiness 01 
what God predicates of himself must be assumed.” 
Yet this would be only an absolute proof of author¬ 
ity. Also, according to Calvin, the proof lies in 
the reftating effect of the biblical declaration: satis 
habet, scriptures testimoniis impuros iatratus com - 
ptscere .* [In this choice and preference of the one 
before the other there is no unrighteousness. For 
he only is unrighteous who is under obligations which 
he does not fulfil; but God is under no obligations 
to His creature, hence can do with him what He 
will (vers. 14-29). God’s will is the absolute and 
eternal norm of righteousness, and all that He does 
is necessarily right (Deut xxxii. 4). There is no 
norm of righteousness above Him to which He is 
subject; else were God not God.—P. S.] For other 
explanations, see Tholuck, pp. 507, 508. 

Tholuck: “ Origen’s regarding this as the ob¬ 
jection of an opponent, and ver. 15 as the Apostle’s 
answer, and vers. 16-18 as another objection of the 
opponent, is a result of doctrinal perplexity.” Theo> 
dore of Mopsvestia, Storr [Jerome], and Flatt, re¬ 
garded vers. 15-18, and Heumann, vers. 15-21, as 
the objection of an opponent. [Vers. 15 and 17 
are quotations from the Scripture, and hence cannot 
be objections; while vers. 16 and 18 are not the 
incorrect deductions of an opponent from these pas* 
sages, as Chrysostom and Pelagius suppose, but the 
correct conclusions of the Apostle himself.—P. S.] 

Ver. 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have 
meroy on whom I have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I have compassion 
\'EXt q a in or a v iXtoi, xai oixrttoijo in 
or dr oixttiqin.^ See Textual Note ,4 , for the 
Hebrew]. An answer to the self-proposed objection 
in ver. 14, taken from Exod. xxxiii. 19, according 
to the LXX. The form of the original text is evi 
dently this: I have (already) had mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I have bad compassion on 
whom I will have compassion. The sense is there¬ 
fore not: To whom I am gracious, to him I am 
gracious; that is, I act in the matter according to 

* [Hodge : “ It will he remarked that these argument! 
of the Apostle are founded on two assumptions. The fits! 
is, that the Scriptures are the Word of God; and the sec¬ 
ond, that what Oo4 actually does cannot he unrighteous.** 
— R.l 

t [On the distinction between 4A «A and oUrtipv, Msyec 
remarks: “ The distinction between these two words is not 
to be thus defined, with Tittmnnn, Synotu, p. 69 f., that 4JL 
describes the active mercy, and oucr. the sympathetic 00 m- 
passion; but rather, that the same notion of misereri is 
expi eased more rtrongly by oi/cr. The latter is originally 
the bewa linor sympathy, cot treated with jAoxaptfs**' (Tsm 
3. 1. 19V -1U 
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my own authority or freedom, unrestrainedness (the 
view of most commentators, also of Tholuck, p. 511. 
Yet the latter thus modifies his'view, against Olshau- 
sen: The question is not concerning God’s right, 
bat God’s grace; p. 114), but: I remain just, as 
Jehcvah, and continue the work of my grace where 
I have once revealed it, Ac.—That is, Jehovah is 
the God of revelation in His consistency, and so are 
also His grace and His compassion consistent. His 
freedom binds or unbinds itself. His freedom is 
rather to be regarded as decision also. According 
to the connection, indeed, the “’nin? could be re¬ 
garded as a future form; but this is hardly admis¬ 
sible in connection with the simple future form , 
and with the name Jehovah; therefore the Hebrew 
translations—for example, that of PhUippson—are 
to no purpose: “ And as I have mercy on whom I 
have mercy,” Ac. 

In sensfe, the inverted form of the LXX., from 
which Paul qijtes, is therefore correct: xai iXt- 
rjatri or or tXtio, x.r.X. [Alford objects, with¬ 
out suffiicent reason, to laying the stress on or or, 
whomsoever ; but Paul, following the LXX., makes 
it the scriptural expression of general proposition. 
It is in the form of a Divine axiom (Meyer).—R.] 
The meaning of the name Jehovah is: Divine con - 
ristency. But Jehovah’s speaking to Moses has a 
special significance. The Jews regarded Moses as 
the founder of righteousness by works. Paul, on 
the contrary, brings out the fact that God said to 
this very Moses, that the consistency of the work 
of grace is grounded on the beginning of the work 
of grace in free grace. [This view is ingenious, and 
gives at least some warrant for a reference to works, 
which too often is u all supplied by the comments 
tor ” (Hodge). But it can scarcely be accepted, as 
it seems to be rather an effort to avoid than to dis¬ 
cover the meaning of the passage.—As regards the 
thought of Divine consistency, which seems to rest 
on the present tense in the relative clauses, it is 
scarcely proper to limit the meaning thus. Certainly 
Meyer does not often let a grammatical point escape 
him; yet he paraphrases: “ ‘ I will have mercy 
upon him who (in whatever given case) is the object 
of my mercy,* so that I' am thereby dependent on 
nothing without myself. That is the sovereignty of 
the Divine will of mercy. Notice that the future is 
the mercy, proving itself in fact and act, which God 
accords in all those cases where He stuuds to the 
persons affected in the settled disposition (present 
iJtfot) of mercy.”—R.] 

Ver. lft. So then it is not of him who will- 
eth, Ac. [apa ovv rov BiXovrog, x.r.X. On 
the construction, see Winer, p. 556.—Meyer: “From 
the saying of God, Paul deduces the inference lying 
therein respecting the causality of the Divine sav¬ 
ing deliverance.”—R.] That the entrance of human 
good conduct in faith is presupposed, follows not 
only from the analogy of Scripture, but Also from 
the antithesis (ver. 17); though the Apostle here 
precludes the delusion that man, by his willing and 
running, cac acquire that foundation of salvation 
w dch proceeds only from the freedom of the com¬ 
passionate God. Meyer: “ Incorrect, According to 
Locke, and most commentators; Reiche : BiXovr. is 
probably chosen with regard to Abraham’s wish to 
constitute Ishmael, and Isaac’s wish to constitute 
Esau, the heir; but is chosen with regard to 
Esau’s fruitless running home from hunting (The- 
ophylact thought that it refers to his running to the 


hunt).* For Paul, by his itqa otV, draws his oon> 
elusion only from God’s declaration promulgated to 
Moses.” But, by this declaration to Moses, Paul 
proves that God was hot unjust to Esau; that is, 
that God, acting in harmony with the application of 
that declaration to Judaism, does not now do any in 
justice tfi one who relies on righteousness by work* 
The willing and nfhning are not rejected in them 
selves, lftit are elsewhere required acco ding to tbs 
Divine (Sill (1 Cor. ix. 24. Meyer even derives the 
Punning in this passage from the races, which HI 
suits the connection); it is only not recognized as th< 
causality of the line of development. This causality 
is God’s grace (the iXetavrog must here be defined 
conformably to the preceding distinction between 
ikniv and oixtiiotw). 

[Paul obviously draws an inference from ver. 

15, with aqa ovv . The question is, How gen¬ 
eral is that inference ? The verse is certainly gen¬ 
eral in form; any limitation must be found in the 
preceding context, or in the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument. To limit it to Esau, as an illustration 
of God’s method, is, in fact, to extend it, since 
Esau was not of the chosen people; and what 
God said to Moses, the head of the chosen peo¬ 
ple, could not be applicable to him, unless it was 
of general validity. To limit it to the Jewish peo¬ 
ple, because they are under discussion in this part 
of the Epistle, is forbidden by the fact that the in- • 
stances or illustrations are outside that people (Esau, 
Pharaoh). The only safe view is, that the word to 
Moses is a Divine axiom, and this, an inference of 
universal application and validity. It will not inter¬ 
fere with human means in salvation; for, if true, it 
applies to willing and running in general, and yet it 
stops no volition and Us accompanying muscular ex 
ertion. That side of the matter is not under con 
sideration. Alford: “ At present the Apostle is em 
ployed wholly in asserting the divine Sovereignty, 
the glorious vision of which it ill becomes us to 
distract by continual downward looks on this earth. 

It is most true that the immediate subject is the 
national rejection of the Jews; but we must con¬ 
sent to hold our reason in abeyance, if we do not 
recognize the inference, that the sovereign powei 
and free election, here proved to belong to God, 
extend to every exercise of His mercy—whether 
temporal or spiritual, whether in Providence or in 
grace, whether national or individual. It is in parts 
of Scripture like this that we must be especially care¬ 
ful not to fall short of what is written—-not to allow 
of any compromise of the plain and awful words of 
God’s Spirit, for the sake of a caution which He 
himself does not teach us.” - R ] .. ... 

The antithesis of the consistency of free Divine 
grace, as experienced by Moses, is the consistency 
of Divine judgment as revealed in the case of Pha¬ 
raoh. 

Yer. 17. For the Scripture smith onto Pha¬ 
raoh. The ydq announces the proof which arises 
from the uniformity of the same Divine dealing in 
its rejection. The Scripture saith y is a metonymy 
for God saith according to the testimony of Scrip 
ture. But the metonymy brings out prominently 
the fact that this declaration of God is not merely 
temporary and isolated, but has the force of a per 
manent scriptural declaration, which is applicable to 

# (This is the interpretation of Watson, and many 
Arminian commentator*. But It is not necessary to oppose 
a view so far-fetched, and forming snob an aatl-oHniaa t 
H:i 
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ill analogous cases. The scriptural statement itself 
*s in Exod. ix. 16. 

[Sven for this very purpose have I raised 

thee up, tiq avro rovro y t tq d at. 
For tae original Hebrew, and LXX., here altered, 
see Textual Note “—R.] If we look at the con- 
neotit n, Paul’s translation, l$qyttQa at, corre¬ 
spond) in sense to the original text, spptturn, 

r t u» well as the S^trr^ijOrjc; [LXX.] does, only it 
more specific; from which consideration Meyer 
again educes a difference between the original sense 
of tie Hebrew text and Paul’s meaning. After the 
judgment of murrain and boils and blains (the fifth 
and sixth plagues) on Egypt, we read, as before: 
44 Th) Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” after 
it htl already been said (Exod. viii. 15, 32): (i Pha- 
raot hardened his heart; ” and Moses must solemnly 
declare God’s message to Pharaoh, which, accord¬ 
ing to the translation of Zunz, is as follows: “ For 
I w.*uld already have stretched out my hand, and 
would have smitten thee and thy people with pesti¬ 
lent- i, so that thou wouldst be cut off from the earth. 
Yet I have allowed thee to exist on purpose to show 
theu my strength, and that my name may be extolled 
thrraghout aU the earth.” Evidently the transla- 
tioc allow to exist (also in Stier), is as much an ener- 
vaton of the causal “PUgn as that of the LXX. is, 
and probably the cause in this case is also the same 
hesitation in accepting the fall strength of the 
thought 

The expression is chiefly used of positive set¬ 
ting up (for example, of statues), and then also of 
armsing, awaking ; and even the weaker meaning 
of allowing to exist has still the sense of a positive 
support According to Meyer, Paul makes the Scrip¬ 
ture say: 44 4 1 have awakeued thee;’ that is, allowed 
tb«e to appear, to stand forth; thy whole historical 
appearance has therefore been effected by me,” Ac. 
This interpretation introduces a harsh fatalistic sense 
into the text; and though Meyer presents a series of 
expositors as saying the same thing, this proves in¬ 
correct in the case of the very first one, Theophylact, 
who says: th; to fiiaov ijyayov. Bengel: “PUSH: 
omnibus loots omnino preesupponit subjectum jam 
ante produetum. Philippi’s explanation is: 44 1 have 
awakened thee to being y let thee exist” Calvin’s 
interpretation is strongest: Deus Pharaonem a se 
fro/ectum dicit , eique Kane imposilam esse personam. 

The explanation: vivum te eervavi (Grotius, Wolf, 
and others), at all events weakens the force; but it 
to not incorrect, since it follows from the connec¬ 
tion: 44 1 might have already destroyed thee, but, 
on the contrary, I have once more fully raised thee 
up.” The interpretation, 44 1 have raised thee up to 
opposition ” (Augustine, De Wette [Haldane, Hodge: 
have placed and continued thee as my adversary. 
Alford: pro dire fecit , excitavit. Stuart • have roused 
R.], and others), has one feature of the con¬ 
text in its favor, namely, the circumstance that the 
word, according to the following axXtjovvn, appears 
to be used synonymously with this axXtjp tW. For, 
according to the sense, this idea is also comprised in 
the Apostle’s translation, l$ryn,qd at; although 
this sense does not follow directly. He also pre¬ 
sents no antithesis to the declaration: I could have 
sat thee off; the sense is rather: I have, so to 
speak, once more erected and raised thee up in thy 
hiudened conduct from the judgment of death to 
which thou wast already subject, that I might show 
my power, Ac.—To the more forcible construction of 


the Apostle there also corresponds the tlq a v t c 
to tiro, even to this end; instead of the weakei 
frtxtr roirtov of the LXX. 

> [It is perhaps to be expected, that in the some* 
what wide scope afforded to interpreters by the text 
of the Hebrew, LXX., and our passage, theologies] 
bias will largely determine the view of each. But 
Paul has chosen the stronger term, and uses it to 
establish a strong position (ver. 18, introduced by 
the inferential aqa o«V). Hence, while we must ut» 
terly reject, both on lexical and theological grounds, 
the extreme supralapsarian view: God created thee 
—t. e. y as a hardened sinner; the view of Lange, 
and many modem interpreters, is too weak—is out 
of keeping both with the original transaction and 
the use here made of it The view of Meyer (and 
also substantially of Theophylact, Beza, Calvin, Ben¬ 
gel, Reiche, Olshausen, Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, 
Hofmann, Schafi^ and many others) is perhaps most 
tenable, and is certainly accordant with the original 
passage. The objection that it to fatalistic, to an ob¬ 
jection of too wide scope. Olshausen: 44 It by no 
means follows from this high view of the subject, 
that St Paul intends to say that God has made Pha- 
raoh evil by any positive operation; but he only 
means that God permitted that evil person, who of 
his own free will resisted all those rich workings of 
grace which were communicated in rich measure even 
to him, to come into manifestation at that time, and 
under these circumstances, in suoh a form that the 
very evil which was in him should serve for the fur. 
theranoe of the kingdom of The Good and the glory 
of God.” So Schaff: 44 All events of history, even 
| all wicked deeds, stand under the guidance of God, 
without whose will not a hair falls from our beads, 
much less to a world-historical fact accomplished. 
God does not cause the evil, but He bends and 
guides it to His glory.”—A too definite, and too 
weak view, though a modification of the correct one, 
fa that of Flatt, Benecke, Gltickler, and Wordsworth: 
placed thee as kino. —R] 

That I might show in thee my power, and 
that my name might be declared throughout 
all the earth. This is a strengthening generaliza¬ 
tion of the purpose, namely, that God will make 
Pharaoh, precisely in his opposition, a monument of 
His power (His mqestic power), by allowing him to 
perish. Pharaoh, the hardened one, will only ex* 
perienoe His crushing power and become a mono* 
ment of it; but in the world, the glory of His name 
revealing itself in Pharaoh’s case will be declared to 
Israel (see the Song of Moses, Exod. xv.). 

Yer. 18. Therefore on whom he will he 
hath mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth 
[ana ovr 8r &iXt t i Xtti, or d i &iXtt 
a x a 17 g 1 * v t * ]. This passage, if taken out of its 
connection, seems to declare an absolute predestine 
tion in the supralapsarian sense. Meyer, with oth¬ 
ers, protests against any mitigation of the sense: 
44 Paul’s simple and clear meaning to, that it depends 
upon God’s free authority either to bless by His 
saving mercy, or to remove to that spiritual ,state in 
which one cannot be a subject of His saving grace, 
but only of His o^yiy.” Of the two modes of view 
each of which, according to him, forbids the othei 
—that Pharaoh in part produces his own hardness 
himself (Exod. viii. 15, 32; ix. 84), and that it in 
part seems to be wrought by God (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 
3, Ac.)—he makes the Apostle expressly follow the 
latter. [Meyer to perhaps unnecessarily harsh in his 
▼iew, but he intimates that it suits the purpose of 
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Che Apostle better to ohooee this aspect of the hard¬ 
ening} as this Pharaoh, hardened by God, is to him 
il type of the Jew resisting the gospel.—R.] 

The usual mitigations of the passage are, at all 
'brunts, insufficient, particularly the explanation: 
though God permitt hardening (Origen, Grotins, and 
Others), and also the interpretation of okXiiq v- 
Vhy as duriter tractate (Carpzov, Semler, Beck, 
and others!. Tholuck, without finally and positively 
adopting the latter of these, adduces many special 
grounds in its favor. [Against this untenable view 
of ankfiQvrth, see Alford in loeo. “The word 
here refers to a hardening , such a fortification in 
•in, that the sinner is unsusceptible of all workings 
of grace and better influences, the removal into a 
state where conversion is either absolutely impossi¬ 
ble, or rendered difficult in the highest degree. This 
3s an act of God, in so far as He has ordained the 
laws of the development of evil, 4 that, propagating 
Will, it bringB forth evil,’ (Schiller). It is here 
viewed as a punishment for a previous self-harden¬ 
ing of the sinner ” (Schaff). So Hodge, who regards 
it as 4< the judicial abandonment of men * to a rep¬ 
robate mind ’ a punitive withdrawing of the influ¬ 
ences of His holy Spirit, and the giving them up to 
the uncounteracted operation of the hardening or 
perverting influences by which they are surrounded.” 
no Wordsworth, but less strongly. If objection be 
made to such a judicial process as a work of God, 
then the same difficulty “ lies in the daily couree of 
Hie providence , in which we see this hardening pro¬ 
cess going on in the case of the prosperous ungodly 
man” (Alford). The facts remain, the solution is 
lacking, except so far as God plainly speaks in such 
passages as this. Meyer objects to the introduction 
of previous self-hardening here. See the clear and 
thoughtful note of Olshausen in loco. —R.J 

Evidently, the context in Exod. ix. indicates a 
postponement of the well-merited judgment, in 
which postponement God’s long-suffering is concur¬ 
rent (comp. chap, xxiii.). The definite sense of the 
passage must be ascertained from the connection. 
We must here take into consideration the follow¬ 
ing: 

1 . Previously the question was, God’s purposes 
preceding the birth of the children; here, on the 
contrary, it is the free will with which God dealt 
with fixed characters—Moses, on the one hand, 
Pharaoh, on the other. If this free will be referred 
to a purpose of God, it is nevertheless not the pur¬ 
pose of election , which first settles personality, but 
the purpose of ordination, which, in the establish¬ 
ment of its destiny, presupposes its conduct. Con- 
squently, because this purpose is conditional, God is 
still left free to have mercy on the real Moses, just 
as He is free to harden the still existing Pharaoh. 

2. As the iXtia must here be taken emphati¬ 
cally, and expresses the free consistency of Jehovah 
in His mercy to Moses until He can reveal His glory 
to him (see Exod. xxxiii. 19 ffi), so has also o*Xij- 
pure* the meaning of a continuation of the judg¬ 
ment of hardening to the extreme, in antithesis to 
the self-ripened judgment of retribution. The more 
strongly we here press the fiv &ij l#», the more 
will every notion of an abstract authority be ex¬ 
cluded, and the stronger becomes the emphasis on 
the pure divinity of the &iXnr. [In other words, 
the more will the will of God. in its absolute free¬ 
dom, appear, not as blind arbitrariness, which is the 
very reverse of freedom, but as a wUl of infinite 
love «nd wisdom. It proves itself such in the spe¬ 


cial cases from which the general proposition of this 
verse is drawn.—If IHXnr (as is claimed by Pro 
feasor Hitchcock, Lange’s Comm., Eph. L 9) always 
implies spontaneity, then the “ will ” herc^ in each 
case, finds its justification in the character of God, 
which immediately prompts it. This may be wha* 
Dr. Lange means by the “pure divinity of tbt 
*&**.”—R.1 

3. The whole of the immediate result of this 
fearfully significant expression is, that God, in Hii 
freedom, has mercy on Moses to the utmost, and 
has, to the utmost, led Pharaoh to judgment; that 
Moses can thereby make no just claim on the ground 
of the righteousness of works, and that Pharaoh 
can protest against nothing that he might regard as 
injustice done to him. In this way the justifiable 
use of the passage quoted by Paul is determined. 
[The freedom of God seems to be the main thought 
The reference to the righteousness of works seems 
needless. Meyer concludes his exegesis of the pas 
sage thus: “ Undoubtedly the will of God is just 
and holy, but it is not conceived and presented here 
from this point of view, but in its independence of 
all human &lX*tr and rol/f•*, consequently in its 
simple self-origination (Aeeitdt) ; which meaning is 
to be preserved in the clear sharpness of or 
iXni” The words certainly favor this view; we 
need but guard against inferences, which are drawn, 
not by the Apostle, but by imperfect human logic. 
— 

Third Proof : God's freedom in the actual call 
to salvation (vers. 19-29). 

A. The proof from the real relation (vers. 
19-24). 

Tholuck regards this section as the collective 
carrying out of the thought, that the excluded one 
can bring no complaint against God, because he is 
left free in his conduct, Ac.; but Meyer, on the con¬ 
trary, regards vers. 19-21 as the third part of the 
theodicy: “Man is not entitled to reply against 
God by saying, 4 Why doth He yet find fault? * For 
his relation to God is as that of the thing formed 
to him that formed it, or of the vessel to the potter, 
who has,power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honor and another unto dis¬ 
honor.” * Then he regards vers. 22-29 as the fourth 
part of the theodicy: “ God has endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc¬ 
tion, in order to make known His glory on the ves 
sela of mercy, even us Christians, whom He hath 
called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gen 
tiles.” We make the following distinction: In the 
first case, in vers. 6-13, the question was the free¬ 
dom of God’s election in antithesis to the human, 
and especially to the theocratic, right of inheritance. 
Then, in vers. 14-19, the question was, the freedom 
of God’s ordination in antithesis to the claims of 
human righteousness by works (since even Moses 
himself, the lawgiver, did not merit mercy by the 
works of the law, and Pharaoh was visited by the 
judgment of hardening, instead of by the judgment 
of destruction which he had merited). Hie Apostle 
now pas ses over to God’s freedom in His call. 

[Whatever be the division adopted, or < 


* [Olshausen: “ The Apostle now intxodnoee anew tin 
unwise inquirer of tot. 14, In order to find an apology fin 
himself in this operation of God, even in the ofevil 
St. Paul abashes this arroeanoe with an appeal to the ahe»> 
lute character of God, with respect to whose ways the ore* 
tore must render an unconditioned submission, even when 
he is uot able to eomprehend them.”—R.l 
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1km made, there can be no doubt, that the objec¬ 
tion the Apostle here raises and answers is one which 
arises at once against the freedom of God’s will, viz., 
that it destroys our responsibility. As this was more 
likely to arise as an inference (oSv, ver. 19, which 
seems to have troubled the transcribers, however) 
from what precedes, there is the greater ground for 
holding that the preceding verses refer to God’s 
sovereignty, considered in we light of an objection 
(ver 14), and that this paragraph presents it in op¬ 
position to another (ver. 19). At all events, what¬ 
ever limitations and special applications be made, 
the reader now deals with the passage (and subject) 
in this more general reference, and most commenta¬ 
tors have *elt obliged to treat it thus.—R.] 

Ver. 19. Thou wilt say then unto me 
[i<t**g po* ovv ]. The conclusion which the 
Apostle allows the Jew to draw from the supposition 
that he has derived mercy and hardness from God’s 
will, has been urged by thousands against Calvin’s 
predestinarian system; and, indeed, they have done 
it with much better ground than the Jew could ob¬ 
ject to Paul’s doctrine; yet they have also in many 
ways mistaken the infinite importance of the exer¬ 
cise of Divine authority in human guidance. 

If the whole development of man is only an 
absolute Divine decree, the objection in ver. 19 says : 
Why then doth he yet find fault? [rt o vv 
it k /tip ip* ta*; See Textual Note How, 
then, can God find fault with man, or rebuke him 
for being a sinner ? By doing so, He would even 
contradict himself. The expression /itpip *rat 
seems to be purposely chosen to bring out the au¬ 
thoritative character in a finding fault, in which the 
question cannot be a really objective relation to 
guilt. Tholuck : “ Neither the charge against Pha¬ 
raoh (Justin Martyr), nor that of the ungodly in the 
prophets (Zwingli, and others), is meant, but the re¬ 
buke of hardening brought against the Jews. Every 
penal declaration of revelation in general is meant, 
in so far as it would not be authorized by the doc¬ 
trine of fate. The Jew does not here have in mind 
God himself, but that presupposition of the idea of 
God which Paul seems to present. But he never¬ 
theless betrays the inclination of the one who relies 
upon the righteousnss of works to find fault with 
God. [In so far as one holds that notion of God, 
however derived, which in any way allows the pos¬ 
sibility of His being the author of evil in man, this 
objection will arise. It cannot be confined to the 
Jew and his legal righteousness. (Meyer, De Wette, 
make the objection general, while Philippi finds in 
the sharp answer of ver. 20 a proof that the objector 
is a Jew.)—R.] 

[For who resisteth his will? Tfi vdp 
jjovXnpari avrov tig dv&ioxti***; Mey¬ 
er renders fiovXtipa, which Paul uses only here, doe 
Gewollte —t. «., eaptum consilium. It obviously 
implies deliberation, as fiovXopcu does, when prop¬ 
erly distinguished from &iX». —R.] Though the 
an&iatijx* has the present meaning, yet the form 
seems to indicate also the thought that God has 
already anticipated every attempt of human oppo¬ 
sition. The Apostle does not hasten to refute the 
charge directly, by urging the truth of the relations 
of guilt, because this charge is based upon such a 
ane-sidet standpoint from the overrating of human 
action, that this human boasting must first of all be 
prostrated. Chap. iii. 5 E proves that he can also 
reply to a similar charge by an answer which brings 
out the ethical relations in harmony with the con¬ 


nection. But the first task presented to him hem 
is, to go back with the quarrelsome Jew resting upoo 
the righteousness of his works, to the absolute do 
pendence of man on God. 

Ver. 20. Nay but, O man [£ av&qmTr*, 
pwovvy*]. We translate the ptrovryt with 
Tholuck: Much more; Meyer construes it as irony: 
“ Tea, indeed, 0 man.” Its most probable use is to 
strengthen the thought: “ Just the opposite , 0 man* 
Ac. Thou sayest that God disputes with thee, and 
thou rather, in thy erroneous claims of right, direst 
to dispute with God.” [Still better, Alford; “ Yea, 
rather , taking the ground from under the previous 
assertion, and superseding it by another; implying 
that it has a certain show of truth, but that the 
proper view of the matter is yet to be stated. It 
thus conveys an intimation of rebuke; here with 
severity.” Comp. chap. x. 18. Hodge: “ Gross as 
is this perversion of the Apostle’s doctrine on the 
part of the objector, Paul at first rebukes the spirit 
in which it is made, before he shows it to be un¬ 
founded.”—R.] The & av&Qwn* expresses al¬ 
ready man’s complete dependence on God; and this 
is increased by the av rig *2, who art thou 
[quantulus es ; Meyer]. 

[That repliest against God, 6 avtano- 
xomopmog tji #*?>.] According to Theodore 
of Mopsvestia, Jerome, and others, Paul, in using 
the avtanoxQkvop*wog 9 refutes his opponent 
by referring him to his own words. His opponent 
replies against God, and therefore opposes God, in 
the very moment in which he maintains that He can¬ 
not be opposed. In that case, indeed, ptvovvy* 
would be ironical. This interpretation is ingenious, 
but too refined, and is opposed by the following 
words. 

Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why didst thou make me thus? 
[Af« tq*Z to nXdopa rfi nXdoam, Ti 
p* inoifjaag ovxiag; An echo of, but scarcely 
a quotation from, Isa. xxix. 16, though the first 
clause is found word for word in the LXX.—R.] 
The explanation tractasti (Grotius, and others) if 
evasive. The tertium comparationis is the causality 
of him that forms, but here as the causality of the 
form. [It must be observed that even a pressing 
of the figure cannot make nXaopa mean the 
thing created ; the reference is not to original crea¬ 
tion, but to the subsequent ethical monlding, from 
which, of course, must be excluded the mystery of 
universal sin referred to in chap. v. 12 . That en 
ters into the nature of the “ day ” and the u lump ” 
alike. Against Glockler’s argumentatio a minore ad 
magus : “ If a thing moulded cannot thus speak, 
much less a man,” Ac., see Meyer in &>co.—R.] 

Ver. 21 . Hath not the potter power over 
the clay [^ oi’x i/** ilo v a Lav 6 x*q a* 
P*vg tor nrjXov. the order indicates the twr 
emphatic thoughts: 1 . That the human subjects un 
der discussion are as M clay; ” “ his clay,” would bt 
a proper rendering. 2. That God has power ; the 
definition of that power is given in th* next clause 
—R.1 Tholuck: M The potter’s clay j regarded by 
infralapsarianism as the massa jam perdita. The 
vessels are not considered, as is observed by th: GL 
ord. and Brenz, as naturally part silver and gold, 
and part dirt, but altogether dirt. Consequently, 
these expositors prefer the allusion to the Old Tes» 
tament, Jer. xviii, where a people already ruined, 
which God forms into vessels of honor or dishonov 
according to its own conduct, is spoken of; the tu 
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pralapsarians, on the contrary, as Thomasius, Estius, 
Calvin, and Gomarus, decide in favor of an allpsion 
to Isa. xxix. or xlv. Supra] apsarianism, to wit, re¬ 
gards the 7it}Xoq as the massa absolute, qualis erat 
massa angelorum (Estius) and the nXdapa —which 
the meaning of the word is alleged to favor—as the 
product of the first creation.” Tholuck finds in the ; 
simile only the sense expiessed by Calvin: Hullam 
dei arbitr o causam superiorem posse adduci, Ac. 
Tor the harsh expressions of Calvin, the still harsher 
o&ies of Zwingli, and the equally mild ones of Bui- 
ginger, sec TL >1 ick, p. 028. 

According to Arminius, and others, together with 
Lutherans, ver. 21 contains only a preliminary re¬ 
joinder; the real answer follows in vers. 22, 23. 
[it is indeed a preliminary, but one that “ aims 
rather at striking dumb the objector by a statement 
of God’s undoubted right, against which it does not 
become us men to murmur, than at unfolding to us 
the actual state of the case ” (Alford). Comp, the 
emphatic order of the words.—R.1 Besides, Ar- 
minians and Socinians have asserted that here Paul 
does not speak of u an election of individuals, but 
of classes—of believing Gentiles ” (Tholuck).* 

According to Tholuck, further, the principal 
question here is, What must we understand by the 
TtrjXoq ? If we regard the earthy dod as the real 
clay from which man was made, then the work of 
Him that formed may be transferred to the creation 
itself. According to this idea, indeed, the individual 
man Is only “ a specimen of the species.” But if 
we regard God’s breath as the real substance of 
man’s formation, according to the biblical idea of 
personality, Oalvinistic supralapsarianism is obvi¬ 
ated. 

[Of the same lump to make, ix rov avrov 
vvodftatoq nokijaa*. The power of the potter 
is defined more closely by the infinitive. Fairness 
to the figure compels us to identify the 44 clay ” and 
the “ lump.” The 44 clay ” is the substance itself; 
the “lump” presents it as already in use by the 
potter for his purpose. Beyond this we cannot 
press it. Meyer perhaps goes too far, but certainly 
is justified in making the nrjXoq co-extensive with 
human nature. It must be borne in mind that the 
potter is not represented as making the 44 clay,” or 
©7en the 41 lump,” but as having power 44 over the clay,” 
to make vessels 44 of the lump.”—R.] The word here 
is not, as Meyer has properly remarked against Hof¬ 
mann, created, but made. He understands by the 
ipvqa^a 44 the very same mass of human nature in 
and of itself.” But we can just as little regard the 
massa jam perdiia as merely the human race, pros¬ 
trated in the ruin of the fall. In chap. xi. 16 the 
mvqapa is the Jewish people; and, according to 
ver. 24 of the present chapter, it is the same wretch¬ 
ed state of the Jews and Gentiles at the time of 
Christ. God, as the Maker, in His exercise of the 
efficacious call (see ver. 24), has disposed of this 
tpvqcyia, first of all, of the Jewish people. [Grant¬ 
ing this immediate reference, we must still avoid 
limiting the meaning of yvQa/ia. For even ver. 24 
Includes the Gentiles, while the discussion hitherto 
hts embraced Ishmael, Esau, and Pharaoh.—R.] 

* [Tbit avoids, but does not meet, the difficulty. For 
U simply transfers to God’s doings a distinction which in 
reality belongs only to our state of partial knowledge. 
With Ui, dealing with classes is often a mere oonvenienoe 
for avoiding the dealing with individuals. God's dealing 
with men always implies His thorough and minute as well 
as His comprehensive mode of action.—K.] 


[One vessel unto honor, end a no the r onto 
dishonor, o n kv tiq ttfi/jr a* tvoq, o di 
tlq art ft lav. Meyer calls attentiou to the poai 
tion of tlq rtftr t r. Even here, in this strong as¬ 
sertion of 44 power,” the preparation of the vessel 
for honorable use is emphasized.—R.] But as he 
that forms does not wantonly destroy his tp {yapa, 
but, according to his own pleasure, makes of it ves¬ 
sels unto honor and unto dishonor—that is, vessels 
for honorable and vessels for dishonorable use— so 
also does God’s exercise of authority as Maker go no 
farther than to appoint a great difference between 
honorable and dishonorable vessels of His call, ac¬ 
cording to the personal conditions which have been 
established by the call corresponding to the neces¬ 
sity of salvation (2 Tim. ii. 20; 1 Cor. xii. 23). But 
the Apostle does not carry out his figure in this 
direction. He rather urges, only for a moment, the 
figure that God has the llovaia, the free and full 
power, which is at the same time essentially the 
right, to make of the tpvqana, of His people [or, 
of all people, of the race] vessels unto honor and 
vessels unto dishonor; but then, in ver. 22 , he turns 
to say that God has never made full use of this 
right; but that He has even endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath which He found 
before Him, His object being to make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy. In 
ver. 22 there is thus repeated the thought of tne 
sentence awarded Pharaoh. 

Preliminary note on the connection of vers. 22 , 
23. But how now? If God—notwithstanding HU 
perfect power and His ready will to show forth His 
wrath and demonstrate His power— has just as much 
adhered to himself as formerly, when He suspended 
the judgment of destruction on Pharaoh, by endur¬ 
ing with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction, that He might make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which 
He had afore prepared unto do£a—how does the 
case stand with the complaint that He makes an 
unrighteous use of His power ? It is evident that 
the thought is presented here which is elaborated in 
chap. xi. In God’s exercise of authority, judgment 
and long-suffering are united. His judgments are 
interpositions of long-suffering. In this sense God 
rules freely in His call, just as He ha 3 ruled freely 
in His election and ordination. With the explana¬ 
tion of the divine economy of the call, in vers. 
21-24, the Apostle has also now refuted (in ver. 20) 
the charge that God is represented as an unrighteous 
God. He has therefore now proved the righteous¬ 
ness of divine ordination, vers. 15-18, from the 
righteousness of the divine call in ver. 20 ; just as 
he had already proved the righteousness of divine 
election (vers. 9-13) from the righteousness of di¬ 
vine ordination. The proof of the freedom of elec¬ 
tion lies in the fact that God is still free also in His 
ordination, and the proof of the freedom of His 
ordination lies in the fact that He is still free in Hk 
call. 

But God’s manner of using His freedom in these 
thre* stages testifies to the righteousness of Hk 
dealing'' 

1. His exclusion of Ishmael, gives as ethuwl 
character to the whole series of God : s acts of fre* 
dom. 

2 . His hatred of Esau is only relative; it de¬ 
notes the infinite difference between the two, b) 
making the first-born theocratically subject to tfv 
younger. 
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S. It is plain, to one acquainted with the Scrip¬ 
tures, that 'Cod’s hardening of Pharaoh resulted 
from Pharaoh’s haring hardened himself; and be¬ 
sides this, there is connected with this the additional 
fact that, even though Pharaoh was ripe for the 
judgment of destruction, God makes the useless 
man still useful by allowing him to exist longer, and 
by raising him up, in order, through him, to declare 
His power and His mercy. With the same consist¬ 
ency, He goes so far on the side of His exercise of 
mercy toward Moses, whose fidelity is well known to 
Israel, that He can reveal to him His glory, though 
it is in only a qualified manner. 

4. He finally stood with the formative power of 
His call to salvation over the qtvqaya of Israel* pre¬ 
pared in the Old Testament, and could exercise His 
freedom by immediately allowing a Christianity to 
come from it, by virtue of which the whole tpvQOfta 
crumbled into vessels of honor and dishonor, if 
peradventure He allowed new wine to be poured 
into the old bottles, or the new cloth to be sewed 
into the old garment. But then it came to pass that 
another antithesis was prepared in the Israel of the 
apostolic age. The representatives of the fpvqafxa 
(not this merely) living at that time, had already 
transformed themselves in part into vessels of 
wrath, fitted to destruction; that is, to be broken to 
pieces (see Ps. ii.), but not to be worn out as vessels 
of dishonor; and the blessing of the Old Testament 
in part exhibited itself in them by their allowing 
themselves to be prepared by God as vessels of glory. 
And He was already about to break those vessels of 
wrath; but as He had once patiently made use of 
Pharaoh as a means of revealing His majesty and 
of declaring the glory of His name, so did He now 
endure in great long-suffering the vessels of wrath; 
and for this purpose, that their contradiction might 
be the means for the transferrenoe of salvation to 
the Gentiles, and for making known the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of His mercy. In brief, 
the turning-point was this: Instead of a <pvqapa, 
which could have been simply used in the antithesis 
of vessels of honor and dishonor, He found that the 
developing process of the covenant people of the 
Old Testament had gone to such an extreme, that 
the people were divided into vessels of wrath and 
vessels of mercy; and instead of now making a 
stunted Jewish Christianity from the whole sub¬ 
stance of the people, He established that economy 
of saving interposition explained by the Apostle in 
chaps, x. and xv. 

Though Paul has principally allowed only the 
factors of the divine exercise of authority to appear, 
the ground for this was, that he had to establish the 
freedom of God’s grace in relation to Judaism. But 
afterward he shows the righteousness of God in re¬ 
lation to the unbelief of most Israelites and the frith 
of the Gentiles. 

Meyer remarks, in reference to the idea <rxt i~oc 
#K r tftrjv: “It shall be either honored, so that It 
bos Ttrftijv (as, for for example, a sacred vase); or 
else it shall experience the opposite, so that arspia 
adheres to it (as, for example, a vessel designed for 
a low and filthy use).” According to 2 Tim. ii. 20, 
file difference in material comes most prominently 
Into consideration; but as far as the use is con¬ 
cerned, the antithesis of sacred and unclean will 
suffice. Tholuck emphasizes principally the antithe¬ 
sis: held in honor and in dishonor, but maintains 
that the simile is not adequate in the very chief 
point of comnarison; the potter moulds the clay, 


but God is the Creator of the creature, therefore 
Pareus also speaks of a comparafio a mtnori «d 
nut jus. Tet it is incorrectly assumed herf that the 
creation is spoken of. 

The passage undoubtedly cited by Pn l,* Isa 
xxix. 16, refers to a people relying upon the right 
eousness of their works (ver. 13), on whom judg 
ment is about to be visited (ver. 14), because the? 
claim a false independence toward God in return fof 
their service, as if God was related to them as an 
equal—as if the potter were equal with the day, and 
the clay could say: (( He has not made me,” or, 
“ He does not understand the matter.” Besides, the 
vessels unto honor and unto dishonor must by no 
means be identified with the vessels of wrath and 
of mercy, which error has been committed by De 
Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, and others. 

Ver 22. But what if God, although willing 
to show, Ac. Ei 6 k &iXwr 6 £fdc, x.tJL 
[See Textual Note *. The question as to what 
should be supplied with ti 6i, is discussed below. 
Meyer suggests: u Wilt thou still venture this re¬ 
plying against God ” (ver. 20).—R.] Two opposite 
explanations here present themselves: because God 
would , and although God would. The sense in the 
former case would be this: the fsaxqo&vftia was 
also designed to enhance the penal judgment (De 
Wette, Riickert, [Galvin], and most commentators). 
But this cannot be the purpose of the ftaxgo&vftla. 
Though the result is, that the judgment is enhanced 
(chap. ii. 4) by the abuse of the /taxg., yet this 
abuse must by no means be referred to the ^axpo- 
Ihtftia. The translation although God would, adopt¬ 
ed by Fritzsche, Philippi, and Meyer, is therefore 
preferable. [It may be added in favor of this view, 
that it gives to &iXwr the meaning of willing— 
«. a., spontaneous will It was the will of God, 
growing out of His character, to show His wrath, 
Ac., but He endured notwithstanding, Ac. The oth¬ 
er view takes the participle in the sense of purpos- 
ing , which is too strong. The passage then presents 
another answer to the objection of injustice, by 
showing how the sovereign God had withheld the 
exercise of a power in accordance with His holy 
will The position of &IXmp, as Meyer remarks, 
prepares the way for the strong contrast with (< long- 
suffering.”—R.] If we look at the explanatory par- 
allels in Pharaoh’s history, the meaning becomes 
more definite: although , and since already ; as God 
was already about to do. In Exod. ix. 15, God said 
to Pharaoh: “ For now I will stretch out my hand.” 
Likewise the aorists ir 61 Haa &as, yvwqiaas, 
indicate this readiness of judgment, not less than 
the expression outvy oqyrjq, and especially xa 
saftira. The expression: lr6t i$aa&a* 
rrjv oqytjr xai yrtnqiaas to d * a t © r ,f 
in connection with the foregoing, forcibly calls to 
mind the declaration to Pharaoh. 

Endured [tjrfyxtv]. Chrysostom, De Wette, 
and others, have referred this to the long-forbearing 
with Pharaoh; but Meyer, on the other band, is of 
the opinion that Paul means the previous time in 
general (which shall thus continue under this divine 

* [It is more of an echo than a citation; hence then 
cannot be much stress laid upon the oontext in Isa. xfii. 
Certainly Paul, who Is one of the freest generalise™ from 
the Scripture texts he refers to, must not be limited here, 
where he has introduced such a variety of persons into hit 
discussion.—R.] 

t [rh Avrarbr avrov, what was possible fir Him, 
what He was in a condition to do. Comp. oaap. viM. S 
i Meyer.—B.) 
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forbearance until the second coming of Christ). But 
it is evident from the connection, that the Apostle 
means the hardened portion of the Israetitish peo¬ 
ple. This is the view of Tholuck, with others: 
“ Ths unbelieving Jews at Christ’s time; there can 
on)/ be a mere allusion to Pharaoh.” For other 
vie* s, see Tholuck.* 

The whole passage in vers. 22, 28 has occasioned 
very great difficulty. The principal difficulty lies in 
the fret that it is not fully carried out; that is, that 
It is an aposiopesis. Augustine [so Stuart] observed 
this, and supplied a oh tk tl from ver. 20 ; but 
the better supplement would be: yr addict naga 
Toi &toi ; /iff yivovro l in ver. 14; but the best of 
all would be chap. xi. 88. 

The second difficulty lies in the brief expression 
xai iva, which at once becomes clear by bringing 
over once more the ijvtyxtv: has also endured in 
order to. For the different attempts at construction, 
see Tholuck (p. 535). 

1 . Kai yv&)g ioat, xai tv a yvo) piorj; 
the xai—xai just as well—as also (Ndsselt, Bauin- 
garten-Crusius). Tholuck says, on the contrary, that 
in that case it must read &iXo>v yv. 

2. Our own construction. The xai tv a is con¬ 
nected to qvfyxtv, so that the latter expresses a 
double purpose (thus Calvin, Grotius, Winer, Meyer, 
and others).f Tholuck does not regard the connec¬ 
tion by the mere xai as sufficient, and thinks, with 
Baumgarten-Crusius, that this construction does not 
present any clear thought But the previous for¬ 
mation of this clear thought is already contained in 
Exod. ix. 15, 16. 

8. Beza, Riickert, and Fritzsche, have connected 
xai tv a to the participial xartjQTtOfiivaz 
“ those who are originally (!) appointed to destruc¬ 
tion, for the purpose,” Ac. The xai would thus be 
epexegetical, which is Calvin’s view of the thought; 
but the xaTifQTtop. is totally misconstrued. 
Tholuck proceeds, with Philippi, from the unwar¬ 
ranted supposition, that the Apostle is expected to 
treat uniformly of God’s dealings in relation to the 
oxtvtj tit; dttfitav and to the tl; rtyyv; he re¬ 
quires, accordingly, the acceptation of a double ana- 
coluthon. “ Mentally, the Apostle must have writ¬ 
ten,” Ac. Philippi interprets similarly. (See Meyer 
[p. 380, 4th ed.], on the contrary). On the con¬ 
structions of Hofmann, Bengel, Schottgen, aud Beck, 
see Tholuck, p. 583 ff. 

With much long-suffering [iv noXXn ya- 
xq o & v ft i al. On the obscurity of the iaea of 
yaxgoQ-vyia in Calvin, Hofmann, and others (as 
only meaning waiting /or), see Tholuck, p. 536. 

* [The more general reference is to be preferred, and, in 
any case, It is implied: for all ante-Obristian history must 
be viewed as long-suffering forbearance in preparation for 
the great revelation of mercy. Comp, all the more modem 
conceptions of ancient history.—R..] 

t [Alford agrees substantially with this view, bat pre¬ 
fers to supply : “what if this took place,* 1 this hr A«i, 
ikeil. So Ewald. Dr. Hodge joins the olause with 
$4km v, or rather supplies 04Xmv , which is not only ob¬ 
jectionable on the grounds he states himself, but untenable, 
If ths sense be : although willing . Stuart takes a somewhat 
different view of the syntax of the passage, and para¬ 
phrases the whole: 44 If God, iu order that He might ex¬ 
hibit His primitive justice and sovereign power, endures 
with much long-suffering the wickedness of the impenitent 
and rebellious who are worthy of His divine indignation: 
and if He has determined to exhibit His rich grace toward 
the subjects of His mercy whom He has prepared for 
glory, even toward us whom He has called, Gentiles as well 
as Jews; who art thou,** Ao. This gives too strong a 
meaning to $4kmv t and is not so justifiable grammatically 
ss the view of Meyer and Lange.—R.) I 


[The immedate end of the long-suffering is n» 
doubtedly to lead to repentance (comp. chap, it 4 * 
2 Peter iii. 9, 15). But, as Alford intimates, this if 
a mystery we cannot fathom.—R.] 

Vessels of wrath [oxtvtj hgytjq. Without 
the article. Not some, but these in general, limited, 
however, by the clause immediately following. The 
absence of the article seems also to frvorLange'i 
distinction between w vessels unto dishonor” and 
“ vessels of wrath.”—R.] Meyer: Vessels full of 
Dirine wrath. Totally foreign to the figure! Tea 
sels filled with Divine wrath would be very holy and 
honorable, as is the case with the vials of wrath k 
the hand of the angels, in John’s Revelation. De 
Wette and Tholuck correctly expain: Objects of 
divine wrath. [So Stuart, Hodge. The latter takes 
the phrase as a modification of 44 vessels unto dis¬ 
honor” (ver. 21 ).—R.] The figure in Ps. ii. 9 is 
undoubtedly closely connected with the Apostle’s 
thought. 

Fitted for destruction [xax tjgr to yiva 
tiq anwXttav. This is the end for which they 
are fitted; the divine ogytis accomplished in the 
a;rwlf*a.—R.] Meyer: “ Hut the subject who has 
fitted them for the a/naXtta is God (see ver. 20 £), 
and the insertion of any clause by which it should 
follow that they had fitted themselves for destruc¬ 
tion (see Chrysostom, Theodoret, (Ecumenius, and 
Theophylact) is contrary to both the word and tho 
context (likewise Tholuck and De Wette).” But 
apart from the fact that, according to Ps. ii, God 
breaks the vessels of wrath, but does not make them, 
the very decided change of the verb as well as of 
the tense (xaTtiqrto yiva; a nQotjroiya* 
otv) should guard the exegetical author, who usu¬ 
ally holds so tenaciously to the letter, against this con¬ 
clusion. It is a much bolder leap from the thought: 
God has the power to make vessels unto dishonor, to 
the thought that He has made the vessels of wrath. 
In the Apostle’s choice of verbs he presents three 
antitheses, which may well serve as a warning to the 
expositor. 

1 . The verbs themselves are different: in xo- 
toqt tLftv, the idea of making ready predominates 
(to make fitting, to prepare rally); but in the ex¬ 
pression ngotToifidtttVy on the contrary, the idea 
of the previous preparation predominates. 

2 . The former word is put in the perfect, and 
(which strengthens the matter) also in the participle; 
but the latter, being in the form of the aorist, is 
much less conclusive. 

8 . The former stands irrelatively in the passive; 
but the latter, as activity, is referred definitely to 
God. Such antitheses as these cannot be dusted off 
by the brush of mere assurance. Therefore a third 
explanation takes its place beside the two foregoing 
ones. ' According to this last, the perfect passive 
participle must be read as a verbal adjective: pre¬ 
pared, ready, as in Luke vi. 40, Ac. (Grotius, Calo- 
vius, Beck). The Apostle has probably chosen this 
form, because this being ready certainly arises from 
a continual reciprocal action between human sin and 
the Divine judgment of blindness and hardness. De 
Wette has an uncertain surmise of this relation: 
44 The mixture of two different modes of view— the 
moral and the absolute—undoubtedly occurs here. 
It must also be granted that the Apostle avoids say¬ 
ing: a xatfjgTtot tiq anwXttav (Bengel).” The 
“ two different modes of view ” are reduced to one, 
according to which every development of sin is ■ 
network of human offenoes and Divine judgments 
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that uf related io each other as chain and clasp.* 
The poet knew something more of the matter than 
many theologians, when he wrote: “This is the very 
corse of evil deed,* Ac.; f provided the corse is not 
taken as a mere phrase. 

Ver. 28, And that he might make known 
the riches, Ac. [xai ira yrta^iafi tor 
fiXovrov, x.r.X. As intimated above^ this clause 
should be connected (Winer, p. 580) with endured. 
Kai, alto. This was a second purpose of God’s 
endurance, undoubtedly the more important one. 
"Jr a is of course telic.— Trjq SSlrjq avrov. 
The divine majesty in its beneficent glory. Bengel: 
Bon i tati*, gratia, misericordux, tap i entice, omnipo - 
tentice .—R.] The riches of glory form the antithe¬ 
sis to another miserable train of development which 
Christanity could conceivably have taken within the 
Jewish nationality. The riches of glory are the train 
of development which God has actually taken, the 
course of the unlimited universality of* evangeliza¬ 
tion, to the wonderful blessing of which, in the eon 
version of the Gentiles, the Apostle ever reverts 
with rapt adoration (chap. x. 11; Eph. ill 5-10; 
CoL i. 6, 20 ff.). 

According to Galvin, the nXovrot; Tty? Solti* 
should be so regarded that by the interitus impro- 
borum eo luculentius divince bonitatU, erga electot 
amplitudo should be strengthened. According to 
the explanation of the Remonstrants, Hie Uberalitas 
of God should be made known on the vessels of 
mercy, by the comparison of this mercy with the 
patient endurance with the vessels of wrath. Ac¬ 
cording to Fritssche, the purpose of sparing the Jews 
was, that many of them might be converted before 
the second coming of Christ. But this overlooks 
ver. 24, according to which the vessels of mercy are 
only partly among the Jews.1 Meyer must also here 
mix up the second coming of Christ, which he every¬ 
where brings in, just as Dr. Baur does Clemens Ro¬ 
manos. “ H namely, God had not so patiently en¬ 
dured the axfvrj bftyfjq, but had already permitted 
His penal judgment to be inflicted upon them (which 
must be regarded together with the second coming), 
He would have had no period to declare His glory 
to trxnWt iXiots” That is, the final judgment, as 
the end of the period of mercy, would have been 
present with the complete penal judgment of Israel 
The destruction of Jerusalem has certainly become 
a type of the end of the world, but not the end of 
the world itself. The Apostle presents us with an 
excellent exegesis of his own language, in chap, xl 
11, 25 ; Acts xiil 46, and also in other passages. 

[On vessels of mercy, Ini axfvfj iXiov*. 
Not to (De Wette), but toward, with regard to, de¬ 
pending on nXovrov (Alford). The making known 
la represen *d by the preposition as stretching itself 


* [Stuart and Alford adop the stronger view as inherent 
M in antoontitUni belief qf an omnipotent and omnitcient 
God;” I>r. Hodge gives both, without definitely accepting 
either. Sohaff deems the stronger view the more natural 
one, hut guards it, as must he done, against supra-lap- 
sariemism, Ac. But the differences noted by Dr. Lange 
must be carefully kept in view, as themselves guarding 
against erroneous inferences.—E.] 

t [“ Bat nan itt dir Fluch der bdten That 
Dot tU.fortteugf.nd, immer Bdtet mum gebdren.” 

This quotation, almost a proverb in German literature, 
is from Schiller, Die Piocotamini. V. Aufy., 1 Auftr. Cole¬ 
ridge, who has taken some liberties in arrangement, puts it 
inletiiL Scenel.-B.] 

t [The advantage of a general reference throughout the 
passage is apparent here. The making known is something 
which occurs not once, but throughout the whole gospel 
dispensation, as ver. 24 requires.—B.] 
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over the men who are its streets (Meyer). The 1st 
ter is preferable. We have no right to limit the 
“ vessels of mercy * to any period. The preceding 
context would extend the reference to the times of 
Pharaoh; ver. 24 extends it indefinitely into the 
Christian dispensation.—R.] 

Which he before prepared for glory [a 
nQotjxoifiaatr ti* Solar. The verb is aonst, 
and refers to a definite past act. The two mean¬ 
ings suggested by Hodge: ( 1 .) predestined; f 2 .) 
prepared by providence and grace (also that of 01 s- 
hausen), are both objectionable. ( 1 .) Because it is 
not the proper meaning of the word ; ( 2 .) because 
this is a continued work, and would be inaicated by 
the perfect, as was the “ fitted * of ver. 22 . It 
probably refers to the actual constitution of the in¬ 
dividual, as clay in the hands of the potter, the re¬ 
sult of election, yet distinct from it.—There is no 
necessity for limiting Sola to u the glory of the new 
covenant* Its antithesis, “ destruction,* shows that 
it means the full and eternal glory of the kingdom 
of heaven.—R.] Tholuck translates, “ which he had 
prepared unto glory from eternity,* and remarks 
thereon, that, from the circumstance that the xo- 
rtiQXKJfiiva does not have the ngo before it, it fol¬ 
lows that Paul could have thought only of a decretum 
eUctionis, but not reprobatidnie. [So Schaff.] Tho¬ 
luck cites, in favor of this explanation, Epb. ii. 10 * 
Matt. xxiv. 84; Book of Wisdom viil 9. 

We must remark, in relation to the middle pas¬ 
sage, that the expression: BaaiXna npotxoifiao- 
pirti * no * aT afioXijq xSopov must not be con¬ 
founded with nq'o xarafioXrjq xoap. From the 
foundation of the world, through all time, God has 
labored for the preparation of the fiaoiXtia. The 
thought, God has choten us before the foundation of 
the world, is also totally different from the infeasible 
thought, that He prepared us for glory before the 
foundation of the world. The two other passages 
are equally undemonstrative. Meyer explains, more 
correctly, thus: God formed the axtvrj iXiov* there¬ 
for beforehand, before He declared His glory on 
them. But the general statement has also its his¬ 
torical relation on this side. As the true children 
of faith among the Jews came ont from the peda¬ 
gogical exclusion under the law (Gal iii. 281 they 
found themselves already prepared for the glory of 
the new covenant, and the preparatory mercy had 
operated in this direction on even many of the Gen¬ 
tiles (chap, il 14,15). The nXovro* rtj* Soltj* 
came over them like the rising of a spiritual sun— 
ini axtvrj iXiovq, the vessels which were sub 
jects of mercy—and went far beyond them in the 
evangelization of the Gentile world (see Isa. ix. 2 ). 

[The paraphrase of Meyer (vers. 22 , 28) is ap¬ 
pended, as a clear resumi of the exegesis, for the 
most part supported in the notes above. “ But if 
God, notwithstanding His holy will leads Him, not 
to allow His anger and His power to remain un 
proven, but to make it known in act, has yet, with 
great long-suffering, endured such as were objects 
of His wrath, and spared them the destruction, into 
which they are, however, fitted and prepared to fall, 
as a vessel from the potter—endured and spared not 
merely as a proof of such great long-suffering toward 
them, but also with the purpose of making known, 
during the continuance of tills forbearance, the ful 
ness of His glorious perfection upon tuch as are ob¬ 
jects of His mercy, whom He had before prepared, 
as a potter a vessel, and enabled for eternal glorv. 
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Ter. 24. As such he also called us, Ac. I undeistand the whole argumentative force of thif 


[otK xa* ixaXtoer rjf.ictq, x.t.X. Ovq, of 
which kind, quales (Alford). As such vessels of 
mercy, he also, besides preparing, called us. He 
prepared us among these vessels of mercy, and, as 
such, has also called us, Jews and Gentiles. Stuart 
would supply here tjUqtn, He showed mercy to us; 
but this is unnecessary in our view of the passage. 
—R.] We have already brought out the meaning 
of the ixaXtatr in this passage. It denotes the 
fundamental thought of vers. 21-28, God's freedom 
in the economy of His call. Even us whom ; namely, 
even such vessels of mercy; or they, even whom. 
That is, in this characteristic He has also called us 
(not us also) as vessels of mercy. Because He had 
in mind only objects of mercy, but not the probable 
legitimate heirs, He could, consistently with His 
mercy, conformably to His preparatory mercy, really 
call us: 

Not from among the Jews only, hut also 
from among the Gentiles. Pf?;, from among. 
Bengel notes the reference to the call of the Jew 
as : “ Non eo ipso vocatus, quod Judceus tsl sed ex 
Judais.” Hodge: “ How naturally does the Apos¬ 
tle here return to the main subject of discussion! 
How skilfully is the conclusion brought out at which 
le has continually aimed ! ”—R.1 

B. The third proof, corroborated by witnesses 
yf' the Old Testament (vers. 25-29).* 

Ver. 25. As he saith also In Hosea [oj? 
xa i ir, x.r.X. See Textual Note n , for the He¬ 
brew text. Alford suggests, very properly, that 
xa* implies “ that the matter in hand was not that 
directly prophesied in the citation, but one analo¬ 
gous to it." See below.—R.] The call of believ¬ 
ing Gentiles is not only a New Testament fact, but is 
also attested previously in the Old Testament. — In 
Hosea; that is, in the Book of Hosea.—The first 
quotation is Hosea ii. 28 : “ And I will say to them 
which were not my people (see Hosea i. 9 ), Thou 
art my people; and they shall say, Thou art my 
God” Paul has changed the iqw of the original 
text and the LXX. into xaXio «, which, accord¬ 
ing to Fritzsche and Meyer, should mean, I will call. 
Tholuck, on the contrary, properly observes that the 
laming of them already comprises the call. Paul 
has also left out the addition, irrelevant in this con¬ 
nection: “And they shall say, ‘Thou art my God;"' 
while, on the other hand, he has, in conformity with 
the sense, correctly supplied the clause xa* xrjr 
o v x yyantj p ivtjv, x.r.L, in harmony with 
Hosea i. 5, referred to Hosea ii 28. + 

Ver. 26. And it shall oome to pass, that in 
the place. [See Textual Note **.] In order to 

* The reference is undoubtedly to the symbolical ntm<^ 
given by the prophet to a son and daughter (chap. i. 6, 9) : 
Lo-Ammi (not my people) and Lo-Ruhamah (not having 
obtained mercy). In order of birth the latter stands first, 
as well as in the passage cited. This is natural, as visible 
deprivation of mercy precedes visible rejection as a people. 
The Apostle inverts the order, however, perhaps because 
the prominent thought for his purpose was: net my peo- 

t (Dr. Hodge makes of vers. 25-33 a distinct section, in 
whioh the Apostle confirms the position of the preceding 
section (the freedom of God in selecting the objects of fflf 
mercy) by declarations of the Old Testament (1.) vers. 25, 
90. Aliens were to be included in the kingdom of God; 
(-•) Only a small portion of the Israelites should attain to 
the** blca-uigs ; vers. 27-29; henoe the Oentiles are called, 
and the Jews as Jews rejected; vers. 30, 81. The reason 
of their rejectio.i was refusal to submit to gospel terms of 
salvation; ver. 32. As predicted, they were offended at 
their Messiah ; ver. 33.—U.l 


citatiou, we must, like the Apostle, connect the aeo 
ond citation, Hosea it 1 (LXX. i. 10), with the first 
(and this is simply an exegesis according to th*. an 
alogy of Scripture, as we frequently find in Paul). 
The Apostle, designing to emphasize the word 
oipsfc, brings it out once more in his conclusion: 
ixti xXy&ij<rovrat, x.rJL. Hitzig explains the 
expression: in the place, by instead of. According 
to Meyer, the prophet meant by this expression Mm 
locality of the Gentiles, the Gentile lands; but Paul 
understood by it, Palestine. That the expression 
denotes the stay of the Jews in the Gentile world, 
is proved by Hosea ill: “ Then shall the children 
of Judah and the children of Israel be gathered to¬ 
gether, and appoint themselves one head, and they 
shall oome up out of the land.” It is just on thif 
point that the weight of the proof rests. The call 
will be published to them among the Gentiles, there* 
fore among the “ no-people,” among whom they them* 
selves are scattered as “ no-people” 

According to Meyer, Paul finds the demonstra¬ 
tive force of the two passages in the fact, that he 
perceives the mercy shown to the ten tribes as a 
type of the reoeption of the Gentiles to salvation. 
According to Tholuck, his proof rests upon the her¬ 
meneutics of the Jewish exposition. This u was ac¬ 
customed to refer biblical declarations, according to 
the law of ideal analogy, to such subjects also aa are 
comprehended in the same category " (see p. 541).* 
It must be assumed that the decision: “ not my 
people” has placed the Jews among the Gentiles, 
and that the decision: Lo-Ruhamah, has adjudged 
them to be a very intractable people even among 
the Gentiles themselves. I£ now, the call to salva¬ 
tion is published to this not my people, in the midst 
of the Jews, then it has a creative, original mean¬ 
ing; it is not published to Israel as God's people, 
but it creates for itself a people of God from the 
mixed “ no-people” of the Jews and of the Gentiles. 
According to the typical construction, De Wette has 
referred the torroq to the ideal state or divine king¬ 
dom, and Fritzsche to the ccetus Cristumorum. Yet, 
according to the connection, this locality means the 
equalization of Jews and Gentiles in one common 
need of mercy. 

Ver. 21. And Isaiah cries also concerning 
Israel, Though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
shaU be saved. [Vers. 21 and 28 contain a quo¬ 
tation from Isa. x. 22 , 28 ; the verses being divided 
differently, however. The original reference wx* 
undoubtedly to the return from Babylon. Here, 
however, the emphasis is laid on remnant, mainly 
with reference to the call of the Gentiles, though 
perhaps not without a secondary reference to the 
future salvation of Israel—a premonition of chap, 
xl—R.1 That the question hi the foregoing was 
the call of the Gentiles (the Jews, of course, in¬ 
cluded, in so far as they have sunk into heathen 
dom), and not the call of the Jewish people, aa 
Hofmann holds, is proved by the verse which now 
follows-^-a quotation from Isa. x. 22, nearly accord¬ 
ing to the LXX. The Apostle here emphasizes the 
remnant, as he has emphasized the Gentile land in 
the foregoing passage. Only a remnant of Israel, 

* [8o Hodge. Stuart, substantially. For a discussion 
of Paul's analogical use of Old Testament events and cits* 
ttons, the reader is referred to Lange's Comm. OaL pp 
113 ff. t 120 ff.—R.1 
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to vnoktbfipa, will be saved. The LXX. trans¬ 
lated the original 1 * 3 ? : will return , be converted, 
bj oot&ijatxay, in the sense of witf 6 s saoetf, 
though in a more restricted sense than Paul intends. 
The term remnant is of all the more weight, as it 
stands in contrast with the declaration, “ though thy 
people Israel be as the sand of the sea.” Similar 
passages: Isa. lxv. 8 , 9; Mai. Hi. 2; iv. 1 .—The 
ctjing, xpaCt*, describes the bold declaration of 
t truth Tery offensive to the people. 

Yer. 28. [For he is finishing the word, and 
cutting it short in righteousness j because a 
short word will the Lord make upon the 
earth. Aoyor yay avvxtX wr xai ovvri- 
pvwv iv dsxasoouvri' oxs Xoyov ovvxtr- 
pstuivov noytiat* xvgsoq ini xrjq yvq- 
See Textual Notes u * *•» *\ Lange renders: For 
He who consummates the reckoning, is also he who 
limits it in righteousness Yea, a restrained work 
will the Lord carry out on the earth. Against this 
view, see below.—R.] Zunz translates the follow- 
ing words of the same quotation, y ^*7 1*4*, Ao, 
thus: 44 The ruin is decreed, righteousness overflows. 
For the Lord, the God of Hosts, executes a firmly 
determined desolation in the midst of all the land.” 
The LXX. has translated: Xoyov ovvrsXwv xai <rvv- 
riftvwv iv Syxcuootivti, or* Xoyov ovvtrzpnpivov 
su'gsoq noytjan iv rq oinovfiivji oXr\. Paul follows 
this in the main, witfi the exception of the last words. 

It may now be asked, Has the LXX. translated 
incorrectly, and has Paul incorrectly quoted from it, 
under the supposition that this translation corre¬ 
sponds better to his purpose t (see Tholuck, pp. 542 
ff.) nbs means, first of all, completion , consum¬ 
mation, and concurs with the Xoyoq in the idea of 
settlement (see the LXX., 1 Msec. x. 40, 42, 44). 
Accordingly, ypfcs also means the judgment of 
destruction in the sense of settlement. Now the 
liXX. translates the first clause thus: u He who has 
determined the settlement (the same as the final judg¬ 
ment) is the same who limits it, cute it short in right¬ 
eousness ; so that a remnant can be left from the 
destruction.” We read the xai ovvxlpvoiv as 
a conclusion with taxi, and understand by right¬ 
eousness, not penal righteousness, but righteous re¬ 
straint in punishing, according to the saving purpose 
of righteousness, whose highest glory does not con¬ 
sist in inexorable rigor. 

This translation is undoubtedly exegetical. First, 
it takes over Adonai, the subject of the following 
clause, in order to bring back the definition of the 
first clause to the defining clause. Then it does not 
explain the npjlX E)Diz5 as a higher degree of the 
first term jf*in but, antithetically, as a 

mitigation, which is even already indicated in the 
pin. This exegesis will be perceived from the 
sense, also, to be altogether correct. Destruction is 
defined as settlement , but therewith also cut short; 
overflowing (restraining itself) with righteous mild¬ 
ness , deliverance. The word n£i:c frequently has 
tf.«? sense of mildness, of righteousness, as fairness 
in its saving effect The verb PB3 is here transi- 
tiveu See Gesenius, Lexicon . On ovrxipvssv, sec 
the Lexicon . This translation is further in harmony 
with the connection which gives prominence to pre¬ 
cisely this thought, that a remnant shall be saved 
from the decreed judgment* The <( shortened 

* (Vet the emphasis, as will appear from the notes on 
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days,” in Matt xxiv. 22, denote the same thing. See 
the Commentary on Matthew [Amer. ed. r pp. 425, 
4261. ' 

The second clause changes the maxim of divine 
government declared in the first clause, acoording 
to which, judgment always brings a deliverance, 
into a declaration; here the word of the LXX. is 
explained of itself by the foregoing: for the Lord 
will effect a shortened, that is, a moderated settle 
ment in the whole world, or. as Paul says in a more 
general way, upon the earth Now there seems to 
be no support for the ovvrtx ptjpivov ir the 
original text But the niphal participle HXVtj 
like the substantive nxim, does not by any means 
denote in turn, like nbs, the penal judgment in it* 
self^ but the definiteness and fixed limitation of the 
penal judgment Thus the word nxinjl after , 
in Isa. xxviii 22, evidently serves to express the 
limitation of the judgment, as is plain from the ex¬ 
planation «y» vers . 28-29. (Yer. 28: He will not 
ever be threshing it.) Therefore the Ynlgate prop¬ 
erly translates consummationem et abbreviationem 
audivi; according to the Septuagint, aovxtrsXsopiva 
xai evvxtXfirjftiva nqaypaxa tjxoroa. Comp, also 
Dan. ix. 27; xi. 86. From this it follows that in the 
pin, in the first member of Paul’s citation, there 
is comprised not merely the dose, but also the limit¬ 
ing conclusion of the judgment of destruction. 

Acoording to Meyer (and Fritzsche), the LXX. 
exhibits an ignorance of the passage, yet Paul found 
the sense of the translation suited for his purpose. 

In consequence of a defective construction, the word 
Xoyoq has been differently explained: purpose; fact; 
dictum. According to Meyer, the Xoyov aw- 
xttfi. signifies the shortest possible consummation 
of the Xoyoq. Tholuck : “ The Lord will execute an 
exactly defined declaration.” (On the usual opin¬ 
ions on Paul’s quotations, see Tholuck’s Note on p. 
548. See also the account of the different exposi¬ 
tions of the present passage; for example, the pa¬ 
tristic one of Chrysostom, Augustine, and others, 
that Xoyoq owxsxp. is the gospel as an abridged 
doctrine of salvation, in antithesis to the elaborate¬ 
ness of the Old Testament).* Luther’s translation 
of the present passage is very inexact,f but it is 

ver. 27, is not upon the salvation of the remnant, hut upon 
the foot that only a remnant will be eared. Nor does the 
remoter oontext favor each a mitigated view. It ie not in 
aocordanoe with the passage cited from Hosea, nor with 
ver. 24. still less with versTSwW.—R.] 

* [Alford seems to include both promise and threaten¬ 
ing in Arfyoc, and makes the object of the citation a con¬ 
firmation of “ the certainty of the salvation of the remnant 
of Israel, seeing that now, as then. He, with whom a thou¬ 
sand years are as a day, will swiftly accomplish His pro¬ 
phetic word in righteousness.” 

As a curious specimen of interpretation, that of Word* 
worth is appended : “ There seems to be here in the mind 
of the prophet a contrast between the paucity of the num¬ 
bers to which the Israelites are to be reduced, and the 
abuvdaver of righteousness vouchsafed to them. The quan¬ 
tity will be small, hut tbe quality will be good. The LXX. 
gives a paraphrase (not a literal translation) which em* 
bodies this sense, and which is adopted by the Apostle. 

“ Tbe word Arfyov, as used by them, appears to signify 
an account or reckoning , and, derivatively, a sum or cata¬ 
logue of people. The sense, therefore, is: ‘ Bamming u) 
and cutting short the reckoning .* The A6yot is the ao 
count or muster-roll of the people. The oensus of tbs 
Israelites will be cut short to a small number , but the small* 
nees of the number will he amply compensated by the 
righteousness with which God will endue it by virtue of ill 
faith in Christ” ▲ method of exegesis like this compen¬ 
sates for the disoovery of so many things not in the text, 
by omitting so much that is there.—R.] 

t [“ Denn *t wird ein Verderhen und Steu vn geschrk*-* 
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more in harmony witto the sense than the more re¬ 
sent explanations. ' 

[Few verses present such a combination of diffi¬ 
culties as this oue. 

(1J Critically, the text is in doubt. See Textual 
Note , where the longer reading of the Bee. is ac- 
oepted (against such carefhl critics as Lachmann, 
Alford. Tregelles). 

( 2 .) The LXX seems to have departed from the 
sense of the Hebrew original Paul varies from the 
former, but not materially; thus endorsing what is 
deemed by many an incorrect rendering of the Word 
of God. Out of this grows the difficult exegetical 
problem of getting the sense 6f the Hebrew out of 
the Greek words (which seems to be Dr. Lange's 
endeavor), or the equally difficult solution of the 
strange fact, that an apostle would choose such an 
altered version of the Hebrew. 

(3.) This state of things has encouraged exposi¬ 
tors in departing almost at pleasure from the obvious 
meaning of Paul's words, while it has not led them 
to adopt the obvious meaning of the words of the 
prophet. Dr. Lange has chosen an ingenious inter¬ 
pretation, with a view of discovering in the passage 
a declaration of forbearance on the part of God. It 
is open to lexical objections (see below), and is not 
in accordance with the context; since the only verse 
which intimates a kindred thought is ver. 22 , while 
the immediate connection is rendering the opposite 
thought very prominent. 

The only method which seems fair in dealing 
with any author when he quotes, is to take it for 
granted that he quotes wittingly, and then to inter¬ 
pret his citation, making the original passage, espe¬ 
cially when used through the medium of a transla¬ 
tion, entirely subordinate. The interpretation then 
becomes a simple exegetical question. What, then, 
does Paul say here, as his view of the meaning of 
the prophet's words f 

(a.)A6yor, word, saying . It does not mean 
work (E. Y.). Many render: decree. Doubtless this 
idea underlies the passage, and is found in the He¬ 
brew, but the Greek word never means this. It is 
better, then, to render word (*. e., of promise or 
threatening, probably both—threatening to the mass 
of the people, promise to the remnant). This is the 
view of many of the best modern commentators, al¬ 
though they differ as to the precise reference. 

( 6 .) Svvxipnov. avrxtx pff pirov. The 
verb (only here in the New Testament) means to cut 
short, to finish rapidly. It obviously refers to the 
rapid accomplishment of what God has said. It 
seems, then, altogether unnecessary to find in the 
rapid accomplishment of what God says, an indica¬ 
tion of something different from what He says— i. e., 
that this quick fulfilment of wrath is an exhibition 
of mercy to those who are its objects. This is Dr. 
Lange’s position. Admitting that “in righteous¬ 
ness " includes God’s mercy to the chosen remnant, 
that does not Imply “ mitigation of judgment ” to 
the apostate mass. Nor is it necessary to find a 
different meaning for the word in the second clause, 
though such a variation can be justified. We ren¬ 
der, therefore: is cutting short, and cut short, sup¬ 
plying lax* (with the present participles; Meyer, 
and others). 

(«.) *Ev Stxairoavrr] is referred most natu¬ 
rally to the judicial justice of God, which punishes, 

mr OerecnStgkeit, und da Barr wind dassetbtae Stemren (Atm 
xuf Erd*n.”~ R.1 


in Ofder to save the remnant The former thought 
is the prominent one, as we infer both from the co» 
text here, and from the original The sense of the 
whole verse then is: Ns (i. e., the Lord) is finish 
ing and cutting short the word (making it a fact by 
rapid accomplishment) in righteousness , for a cut* 
short word (one rapidly accomplish^) will the Lord 
make (execute, render actual) upon Uu earth. Thii 
is, in the main, Meyer’s rendering. While the ori* 
inal reference was to the Jews in the times of 
the Apostle here makes the prophecy of more ger- 
eral validity, referring it to the sad fact that most of 
the Jews were cut off (so Hodge), though including 
the other fact, that the remnant should be saved, 
both sides supporting the general thought of the 
chapter. Dr. Lange at last comes to nearly the 
same view. The question then arises, Is this at all 
in keeping with the words of the prophet himself! 
A comparison will show that it preserves the spirit 
of Isaiah’s language most fully, and actually conveys 
to the reader’s mind a clearer sense than a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew would do. Hence he used 
the LXX., and (as all authors do) inserted such un 
important words as would make its language confom 
to the use for which he designed it—R.] 

The prophet has uttered a twofold truth in the 
quotation; first, that only a remnant will be left 
from the great judgment of destruction, but thee 
that this remnant shall be preserved in security. 
The Apostle, in vers. 27 and 28, has brought intc 
prominence this first feature, but without altogether 
excluding the second. This latter is proved by the 
remaining part of his citation. 

Ver. 29. And, as Iialah hath said, or proph* 
esied (Isa. L 9), Ac. f*ai, na&mq nqotiQnn.tr 
'Haatcu;, k.t.JL. We give the pointing of Meyer 
(a comma after nai\ The meaning then is: And, 
as Is a i a h has already said (so I appropriate his 
words), Except, Ac. See below, however. If it be 
objected, that this gives to the verb the unusual 
sense of prophesy, it will be seen that this is not 
the necessary meaning of has already said. The 
introduction of xa&Zq calls for some such para¬ 
phrase, and the nqo seems to refer to the time of 
the Apostle, rather than to the place of the last 
citation. Besides, the propriety of a direct adoption 
by the Apostle appears both from the use of the first 
person, and the quasi-prophetic character of the ap¬ 
plication Paul makes of the passage here.—R.] The 
explanation: he has already said, namely, in an 
earlier chapter (Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and oth¬ 
ers), is opposed by Tholuck, and others, with the 
remark, that such a reference to earlier passages is 
without an analogy in the Apostle’s constant quo¬ 
tation memoriter. Against this explanation, at all 
events, is the Apostle’s design of returning to the 
fact of the present condition of believing Israel; so 
that he seems to construe the prophet's declaration 
chiefly as a typical prophecy. But that passage is 
immediately more than a description of an existii^ 
condition; it is a vision of an immeasurable ruin 
extending to the fhture,* as the passage, Isa. vi. 9; 

# [Dr. Dresohler remarks on Isa. L 9 (Xfer PnmkH 
L p. 84): “ The prophet with a few ground-strokes gathers 
up the whole fixture of the people of Israel. He announces 
a period of judgment as an unavoidable passage-way; then, 
again, a time of salvation. But the period of judgment 
oomprehends in itself all the judgments then — 
without ae yet: every visitattoa, of which history from 
that time on knows aught, is a proof of this word ofpropfe 
ecy, a fulfilment of it. . . . Just so is the period oraalva- 
tion conceived as thr sum-total of all fuiU.uu nt in general, 
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wnp. Matt xiii. 15; John xii. 89 ff.; Acts xxviii. 
36, 27; 2 Cor. iii., xiv. ff. It may be asked, whether 
we would read xai San xa&6t<; 'Ha. Ac.: It 
stands thus, as Isaiah has prophesied, or: And —as 
Isaiah has prophesied—Except, Ac. Meyer defends 
the latter construction; but we prefer the former, 
because the Apostle designs to adduce this quoted 
«xpression, like the former and the following one, 
as an expressive prophetical declaration. The term 
anion a means the xaToU*»w«a, as well in its ex¬ 
ternal smallness as in its inward importance for the 
future. The Septuagint has translated the of 

the original text by anigua .* Compare Isa. 
lxv. 8. 

Fourth Proof : The correspondence between 
God's freedom in His government with the freedom 
of men in their faith or unbelief The stability of 
the fact that.the Gentiles believe, and Israel, in its 
popular totality, does not believe (vers. 80-8S). 
Meyer says, on this section: ‘‘The Jews them¬ 
selves bear the guilt of their own exclusion, because 
they obtained it not by faith, but by works of 
righteousness, for they were offended at Christ.** 

[A new chapter should begin here. For, having 
already stated the objective, Divine ground of the 
rejection of the Jews, Paul now passes to the sub¬ 
jective or human cause, hinted at frequently before, 
viz., their unbelief. They were rejected by God, 
because, in spite of the many warnings of their own 
prophets, they sought their own righteousness, spring¬ 
ing from an external view of the law, and were of¬ 
fended at the promised Messiah, when He actually 
appeared, instead of seeking salvation through vital 
faith in the grace of God in Christ. This mode of 
view, which is carried out further in chap, x., solves 
In part the enigma of the preceding discussion; yet 
it cannot be denied that, in the Divine predestina¬ 
tion, there ever remains an obscure background, 
which reason is not in a condition to fully compre¬ 
hend, and should humbly adore.—P. S.] 

Ver. 80. What shall we say then? [ Ti 
o vr igovfttv; Precisely as in ver. 14, where it 
introduces an objection.—R.] We may ask, whether 
the Apostle again uses this expression here in order 
to avoid a false conclusion, or whether he merely 
M deduces the historical result from the foregoing 
prophecies** (Meyer).f .Evidently, this passage is 
a turning-point of the greatest importance. The 
Apostle has heretofore described God’s freedom, and 
finally His freedom even in rejecting the greater part 
of Israel in contrast to His call of the Gentiles, and 
has strengthened his declaration by appealing to the 
prophecy of the Old Testament. This is now the 
place where this question arises: From all this, does 
there not follow fatalism, or a simple absolute au¬ 
thority of Divine freedom ? He does not absolutely 
express this false conclusion, In order to make short 


rinse the oomplete realization of all God’s promisee will 
tiring what will still all the longing and the thirsting of the 
human heart from thenceforth ana forever.”—P. 6.J 

# [The rescued Israelites are oalled, Isa. vi. 18 (comp. 
Sara lx. 2), “a holy seed,” because out of them, aa a small 
beginning, at the same time the nation shall rejuvenate 
Itself, ana the true spiritual Israel shall proceed. The Jew¬ 
ish Christians, who escaped the terrible judgment of God 
Upon the mass of the unnappy nation at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, formed the pith of the Christian Church.—P. 8.] 
f [Alford answers thus: “ This question, when followed 
flw a question, implies, of comae, a n iection of the thought 
Inns suggested; but when, aa here, oy an insertion, intro¬ 
duces another unfolding of the argument from what has 
preceded.” What follows is not a question. See below. 


work of it by a ylroixo, because he has really 
anticipated it already. But he actually removes it 
The Gentiles have not first attained to salvation from 
an exercise of absolute authority; they have attained 
to righteousness, the righteousness of faith, which 
can only be obtained from the source of righteous 
ness. 

Some expositors (Pelagius, Cyril, Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Flatt, Olshausen) have not understood 
the expression from ot* to Sq&aat as an answer, 
but as the real import and continuation of the pend¬ 
ing question, under different modifications (on as 
because, that, somehow that). This is opposed by the 
following: 1 . The statement in vers. 80 and 81 can 
by no means be regarded as a summary of the fore¬ 
going ; 2 . It has not been at all present as yet in 
this definite deduction of the antithesis. It contains 
something new, which only arises as a conclusion 
from what has preceded. Chrysostom says that this 
passage is the acuptaxdnj Xvau; of the chapter. 
Baur, and others: The Apostle here first becomes 
conscious of the subjective point of view. Tholuck, 
correcting this view, says that the Apostle here first 
brings it out to prominence. On the discussions of 
the JPredestinarians and the Remonstrants concern¬ 
ing the xi ovv igovfiew, see Tholuck, p. 546. 

That the Gentiles. "E&r q ; not merely Gen¬ 
tiles. [Against Meyer, who says: “Not the Gentiles 
as a whole. On the Gentile eide was righteousness,** 
Ac.—R.] 

Who were not foUowing after righteous* 
ness, attained. Td t*rj The Apostle 

uses the dwxnv with especial reference to the 
races (see Meyer on Phil. iii. 12 , 14), and thus 
xaxaXaftp. means not merely the reaching, but 
also grasping; in this case it is especially the grasp 
ing of the prize (see 1 Cor. ix. 24). This consti¬ 
tutes a double antithetical oxymoron. The Gentiles 
did not run after righteousness, and yet even they 
grasped righteousness at the goal of the race-course.* 
But the Jews, who ran, or so far as they were run¬ 
ners after the law of righteousness, never reached 
the proper terminal point of the race—the well- 
understood law. The Apostle does not design to 
say that the Gentiles in general had known no high¬ 
er pursuit; for he has already referred to the Gen¬ 
tiles in his expression concerning preparatory grace: 
a nQOijxoiftaatr th doSar.f But the Gentiles were 
not only not companions with the Jews in the course 
in which the latter ran after the law of righteous¬ 
ness; righteousness, as an explicit moral law, was 
not the fundamental idea of their pursuit (although 
it constituted the unity of the platonic virtues). 
The Greek struggled for ideality, or wisdom, while 
the Roman struggled for an innocent legal order, or 
for power. Thus it came that they did not run 
astray by looking at an analytical phantom of right¬ 
eousness, like the majority of the Jews; and hence 
that they could be subjected (that is, for a prelimi¬ 
nary condition of firith) to the curse of their ideals, 
to i profound despair in themselves and ki the glory 

• [It seems best (with Meyer) to consider righteousness 
as used, in this part of our verse, without special reference 
to the Christian standpoint Dr. Hodge really advocates 
this view, but is hampered in reaching It by the limited 
meaning he plaoee upon the word as used by Paul. Stuart 
renders due., justification in each case, which Is altogether 
untenable. See p. 74 ff., Ac.—R.1 

t I See ver. 23. It is doubtful whether suoh preparation 
as is there referred to, includes, in any sense, the propm 
deutic relation of the Gentile world to Christianity, how 
ever extensi~« that relation was.—R.1 
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of the world see ohap. iv.; Acts xvi. 9; Rom. ix. 
27-80).* 

Sven the righteousness whioh is of faith 

[4tKai'0<rvvrjv Si , x.tX That is, precisely the 
true righteousness. On the delicate meaning of Si j , 
see Alford in loco ; Winer, p. 412.—R.] 

Ver. 31. But Israel, following after the 
law of righteousness, attained not to the law 
[’/ffpajjfjl Si Suaxonr roftov Sitxaioov*ys, 
i iq vofiov ovx itp&aatv. On the reading, see 
Textual Note a ® and below.—R.] It is not: the 
righteousness of the law, but, more strongly: the 
law of righteousness. This would mean, in the fig¬ 
ure of the race, that Israel has by no means ad¬ 
vanced so far as to run after righteousness itself; 
the programme of the race became its goal; in 
striving after an endless analysis of the law, it has 
run astray in statutes of external legality. There¬ 
fore it has come to pass that it has not reached 
v o /* o c in its truth—that is, in its real inward character 
—and that, after all its running, it has never attained 
to the true beginning, the principle of the running. 
This antithesis is in harmony with the subject-matter 
(see Rom. vii. 7 ff.), and is much stronger than if 
the Apostle had said : It has not attained to the law 
of the righteousness of faith, which would be self- 
evident ; or even if he had said: It has not attained 
to the righteousness of the law according to the let¬ 
ter—which charge he could not bring against them. 
Therefore we prefer the reading of Oodd. A. B. D., 
given in the text. [The briefer reading is quite well 
supported, and certainly, when rightly understood, 
adds to the force of the passage. They did not even 
attain to the law. Comp. Alford in loco. —R.] 
It hardly needs to be called to mind, that the ques¬ 
tion here is relatively concerning the Gentiles and 
Israel; that is, concerning the antithesis between the 
believing Gentile world and unbelieving Israel. This 
limitation in reference to Israel lies in the Snoxur 

VOflOV. 

The law of righteousness . The expression has 
been regarded by many as an exchange for &- 
ncuoovvrjv roftov (Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel, and 
others). Undoubtedly this was the basis of the 
effort of the Jews, but their real following extended, 
in Pharisaism, far beyond, to the amplification of 
the law into an endless series of ordinances. The 
view: The justifying law (Meyer), obscures the 
strong emphasis of the itself, when this vopoq 

is subsequently explained thus: u The law was an 
ideal, whose realization the Israelites strove to ex¬ 
perience by their legalness." Comp. chap. ii. 17-24. 
The theoretical, legal orthodoxy of the Jews was the 
perfect development of their righteousness of works, 
according, also, to the Epistle of Janies, f 

Most of the early expositors (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and others) hold that Paul meant the Mosaic 
law in both cases in ver. 81. Others, on the con¬ 
trary (Theodore of Mopsvestia, Bengel, and De 
Wette [Hodge]), have understood, by the second 

• [On this thought, see especially Oriechtnthum und 
Ohrittrnlhiim, by Dr. G. 0. Seibert, 1857, referred to in the 
General In trod. Matthew, p. 0. The author is now a pastor 
In Newark, N. J.—R.] 

t [Dr. Hodge seems to prefer the following view : “The 
word law may be redundant, and Paul may mean to say 
nothing more than that‘ the Jews sought righteousness, or 
Justification, bui did not attain it.' Tbis, no doubt, is the 
substance, tbougu it may not be the precise form of the 
thought.” This is but avoiding an interpretation, and in a 
way which the learned commentator would deem unjustifl- 
ab.e if applied to less sacred forms than those written by 
ta Apostle. -R.1 


law, the Christian StnatoowT}. These two oo&strno 
tions are opposed not only by the Su&xw* (Meyer: 
it does not express the effort to fulfil the law, but 
to possess the law), but also by the consideration 
that a true following after the Mosaic law—that is, 
after its fulfilment—must not only lead to it, but 
even to Christianity (see chap. vii.). Tholuck (with 
Calovius, Philippi, and others) takes vo/iog in the 
wider sense, as via, disciplina of righteousness: 
“ They strove for the means which furnished justifi- 
cation.” But this striving, construed in a general 
sense, cannot be regarded as fruitless. The law, in 
the former case, can only mean their illusive imago 
of the law, according to which the law, in its exter- 
nal shape, should become to them a real means of 
justification, and would in reality be made tbis 
means; * but, in the seoond place, it is the Mosaio 
law in its truth, and in that inward tendency by 
which it became the schoolmaster whioh led them to 
Christ. 

Ver. 82. Wherefore? [J»d rt;] The fail¬ 
ure to attain to the law. 

Beoaiue they sought it not by faith [ox* 
ovx ix nioTiwq. The E. V. properly supplies 
sought it]. As the proper observance of the law 
leads to saving faith, so does it proceed from a germ 
of faith, whioh is shown by Abraham’s historical 
precedence of Moses. Faith is the inward relation 
of confidence and obedience to God’s Word; only 
the Spirit in the law gives to the legal striving, which 
is a preparatory school to the gospel, its proper 
direction. 

But as by works [dll’ <u? 1 $ 

On comp. Winer, p. 578. Alford: “ as * if 
about to obtain their object’ by.” See Textual 
Note *•.—R.] Meyer correctly maintains that the 
ot<; is not redundant —as Eoppe holds—and that it 
does not indicate hypocrisy, according to Theophy- 
lact; but Meyer is incorrect in opposing Fritzsche’s 
construction, presumed works, with this explana¬ 
tion : As a duaxfw proceeding from works is con¬ 
stituted. His ground is, that the Jews really set 
out from the works of the law, but not simply from 
true works (see chap. x. 3.)f A pointed i£ 
must correspond to the pointed ix Ttiartesq, which 
former can then be only an wq it I gyatr. In their 
seeking, they proceeded on the supposition of hav¬ 
ing one treasure of good works, and they continu 
ally piled law upon law, in order to become richer 
in such works. In short, the starting-point, but not 
the Smxh#, should be emphasised as fundamentally 
false. 

For they stumbled [itpooixoyav yd^. 
On the rendering, should yaq be rejected, see 
Textual Note a# . Meyer, however, opposes this con¬ 
nection, though rejecting yap. The figure of a 
race, if not prominent here, seems at least to have 
suggested the “ stumbling.”—R.j To what does 
for refer ? First of all, it presents the proof that 
the Jews did not stand in the direction of faith, bat 
in the illusion of the righteousness of works. The* 
this proves indirectly, also, the principal statement 

* [Alford agrees substantially with this view. Ia the 
case of the Jews, “ there was a prescribed norm of appa* 
rent righteousness, via., the law, in which rule and way 
they, as matter qf fact, followed after it.”—R.J 

i [The word as transfers the matter to the sphere el 
subjective fancy, and expresses this: that the Jews i» 
agined they were doing the works of the law, but did not 
really do them, according to the deeper aem«e and spirit Is 
which the law should he aprrehandea. Comp. Isa. IviU. t* 
Phil. lift. ».-P. 8.] 
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m rert. 80 and SI. But the full strength of the 
proof lies in the fact that they have come to shame 
at the touchstone of the true Israelites, which made 
a distinction between those who trusted (that is, be¬ 
lievers) on the stone laid by Jehovah, and those who 
st ambled—that is, who were defective in faith be¬ 
came of their presumed righteousness of works. 

At that stone of stumbling [rw 
row noo<rnonu «t<k]. (Isa. viiL 14; xxviii. 
10; Lake IL 84; 1 Cor. L 28; 1 Peter ii. 6 - 8 ). 
The Jews, in their hypocrisy, have been offended 
first of all at the unworldly spirituality , the penal 
office, the independence, and tne spiritual freedom 
of Christ (see Matt. iv. 1 ff; John it 18 ; iv. 1 ; v. 
9 ff.), and then, in their claim to the reward of uni¬ 
versal Messianic glory, at His poor appearance, His 
renunciation, His love of sinners, and His suffering 
and death on the cross. In their running, they ran 
all the more violently against the stone, because they 
were just then engaged in their strongest running. 
The Apostle proves that this fact also is represented 
oeforehand in the Old Testament. He here freely 
connects th^ passages in Isa. viiL 14; xxviii. 16, 
into one prophecy, in which he follows the original 
text in preference to the LXX. According to Isa. 
viii. 14, Jehovah himself assuredly becomes a stone 
of stumbling to both houses of Israel; but it is Je¬ 
hovah who has now concealed His face, in order to 
declare himself in future to those who patiently wait 
for Him (see Isa. viiL 17; ix. 7). But that, in chap, 
xxviii. 16, only the ideal theocracy of the Old Testa¬ 
ment sphere is meant, seems very doubtfdL The 
ideal theocracy of the Old Testament is properly de¬ 
fined as the growth of the New Testament kingdom 
of God. ‘ Now, if a corner-stone for this is laid in 
Zion, it must nevertheless be the foundation of the 
“ ideal theocracy,’* and not the whole ideal theocracy 
itBelf, or even this ideal theocracy apart from its 
foundation. Likewise, the collective corner-stone in 
Zion (ver. 16) constitutes a grand antithesis to the 
Jewish dissolution of God’s Word into a ruined 
diversity (ver. 13), and it stands in connection with 
the judgment, from which the vnoXnpjia appears. 
Therefore Paul and Peter had a perfect right to re¬ 
gard this passage as more than a typical prophecy. 

Ver. 83. [As it is written, Behold, I lay in 
Zion a stone of stumbling, Ac. The “ stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence” (axarSdXov; 
LXX.: nrotfiatk) is taken fiom Isa. viii. 14, and 
substituted for the “ corner-stone,” Ac., of chap. 
xxviiL 16. Both passages were interpreted by the 
Jews as referring to the Messiah. Comp. Luke ii 
34; 1 Peter ii. 6-8. The combination is therefore 
both justifiable and natural.—He who believeth 
on him, xa* 6 nsaxtvotr in* avrft. IJSq, 
which is found in chap. x. 11 , is omitted here (see 
Textual Note •*). The emphasis there is on naq ; 
here, on nurrevotr, in antithesis to ver. 32. 

Shall not be put to shame, xaraHT/vr- 
Ssjatras. The original word [make haste; 

Qewnins: fiee hastily .—R.1 is here given as an ex¬ 
planation, after the precedence of the Septuagint 
IMmue/vWtfj, from which Paul varies, as above]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

fibs Lrmunu on the Doctrinal question* Involved 
h Ads chapter really includes all works on systematic the- 
* y, all confessions since the times of the Reformers, 


together with a large proportion of modern psy&ologioa] 
and ethical treatises. The larger commentaries, eepeoallp 
those of Hodge, Stuart, Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Haldane, 
Wordsworth, Jowett, and Forbes, are very full on the predea- 
tinarian question. Tbe literature of the Arminian contro* 
versy (much of which is enumerated in tbe Homihticai 
Holts on ebap. viii) bears on this subject. (Comp, lists, 
Introd. p. 51, v. 12-21, p. 191.) We may mention further * 
Auoostikb, Dt libero arbitrio ; Ansklm, Dt libero arbitrio ; 
also, Dt cam Diaboli. The works of Calvin, Abmuutm, 
Kpiacopirs, Pass. Edwaeds, An Inquiry into tht Freedom 
qf tht WiU (in numberless editions; neoesaarian m its 
conclusions, and more commented upon than any work in 
this department of thought). Colbaidqk, Aids to BeJUo* 
tion (latter part; his views have done mnch to mould 
thought in England and America). The Canons qf ike 
Synod qf Dort give tbe strongest Calvinistfo statements. A 
list of important controversial works Is given by Tholuck 
(pp. 466, 467). The philosophical works which discuss the 
subject in Its ontological aspects cannot be enumerated, but 
the names of Sia wu. Hamilton, J. 8. Mill, Makbkl, 
Bain, Tapp an. McCosh, readily suggest themselves to the 
American reader. The latest monograph, published in 
America, is by G. 8. Bishop (Newburgh, 27. Y.% Beproba • 
tion (a sermon on ver. 22), New York, 1869.—R.] 

1. In regard to the copious, and, in many re¬ 
spects, mysterious contents of this chapter, we must 
refer principally to the Esbm. Notes, where we have 
anticipated many points. We would also refer to the 
history of the exposition of this chapter, and espe* 
dally to the monographs bearing on the subject, men¬ 
tioned above. Tbe real difficulties which the chapter 
presents have been greatly increased by attempts at its 
exegesis. This has occurred, first, in consequence of 
the little account that has been taken of the connec¬ 
tion, tbe immediate relation of this chapter to Israel, 
and the judgment of hardening on Israel; and be¬ 
cause there has not been an effort made to explain 
with sufficient clearness, according to the analogy of 
Scripture, the nature of the judgment of hardening, 
or sin in its third potency. A second cause of diffi¬ 
culty has been the confusion of the antitheses of tbe 
Apostle with the antitheses of the history of doc¬ 
trines—of Augustine and Pelagias, or Calvin and 
the Catholic righteousness of works, or even the 
doctrine of the Remonstrants. A third source of 
difficulty has been a failure to use aright the key to 
this chapter in the passage, chap. vm. 29, 80, and 
a disposition rather to accept a contradiction be 
tween Rom. ix. 7-29 and chaps, ix. 80-xu 86 , than 
to accommodate the former part of the whole sec 
tion to the latter. 

2. In the division and headings we have already 
given the connection between the whole of this 
section and the former chapters. The fundamen¬ 
tal thought is, the antithesis of sin and grace in its 
three potencies. 

First antithesis: The actual corruption of the 
whole world, and therefore no conceivable righteous¬ 
ness of works; in contrast with this is the saving 
and preponderating righteousness of faith, which is 
prepared by the heartiness of conduct toward the 
law, in antithesis to external legality (chap*. L 18- 
v. ID. 

Second antithesis: The corruption of human 
nature, the hereditary character of liability to sin 
and of the judgment of death, in which the whole 
creature-sphere of humanity is subject to vanity and 
corruption; but Christ as the preponderating prim 
ciple of the new birth and of the glorification of 
man, of humanity and its sphere, stands in contrast 
with the Adamic principle. This principle is open* 
tive from the standpoint of a watchful spiritual life, 
which abnegates the old carnal propensity, in order 
to lead to resurrection a new embryonic life of con. 
secreted corporealness, in antithesis to tbe life in tbs 
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liability of the flesh to death, to which the external 
legality also belongs (chap. v. 12 -viii. 39). 

Third antithesis: The corruption of the re¬ 
ligious people, the noble people of humanity, and of 
the manifested form of their theocracy, in the judg¬ 
ment of historical hardening, in consequence of their 
fhlse reliance on natural descent, historical privi¬ 
leges, and the righteousness of a practice of legal¬ 
ism. In contrast with this, on the other hand, is the 
freedom of Divine grace in its election, ordination, 
and call, which, as election distinguishes persons, as 
ordination shows mercy and hardens, and as a call 
makes the judgment of hardening first of all a means 
for the advancement of the call to salvation, and 
finally cuts itself short and is turned in another 
direction by the historical exercise of compassion. 
On both sides it is conditional, in consequence of the 
antithesis of pride and humility (chaps, ix-xi.) 

8 . The construction of the chapter . The Apostle’s 
first prologue (vers. 1-5). An apology for his pain- 
fhl duty to pronounce clearly the decisive declara¬ 
tion on the rejection of the majority of Israel; or, 
if we may so speak, to sum up all the individual ex¬ 
periences and Divine judgments relating to this falL 
At the same time, he pronounces an elegy on the 
fall of his glorious people of God, on the retributive 
rejection of the old hereditary people of God, in 
antithesis to the realization of the glorious inherit¬ 
ance of God’s children (chap. viii.), with the decla¬ 
ration of his patriotic and tragical feeling (increased 
and become to him a 44 thorn in the flesh ” by its 
ruin with the direction which the Jews had taken, 
and by the hatred with which they opposed his love) 
—an analogue to David’s elegy on the fall of Jona¬ 
than, Jeremiah’s Lamentations, and similar laments 
in the Old Testament. But he finally gives expres¬ 
sion also to a dozologv in regard to the victorious 
exercise of the authority of the God of revelation 
on Israel, as well in its ancient history as in its New 
Testament fulfilment in Christ, whose glorification 
predominates over the division between believing 
and unbelieving Israel. The theme : The rejection 
of the minority of the members of the Israelilish 
people is not an abrogation of the promise to the 
theocratic Israel itself (ver. 6 ). 

First proof (from the time of the patriarchs) : 
The fact of election. The election is not made con¬ 
ditional by descent, nor by heirship, nor by birth¬ 
right, nor by works; it is God’s free exercise of love 
in the predetermination of an individual and per¬ 
sonal nature, which is only self-conditioned by the 
organic relation to Christ and to each other into 
which the elect individuals shall enter, and by the 
promise made to them, in which the thought of love, 
which shall appear in future conceptions and births, 
Is already reflected. It unites in the relative an¬ 
tithesis (Jacob and Esau) the infinitely great differ¬ 
ence in the qualifications of persons for God’s king¬ 
dom, but not the absolute antithesis of salvation and 
condemnation (vers. 3-18)*—[The doctrine of the 
predestination of a part of the human race to eter¬ 
nal perdition by no means follows from the state¬ 
ments of these verses. Even Calvin himself calls 
the decree of reprobation 44 horrible ” (deeretum 
korribile t attamen verum ), and it is opposed to those 
passages of the Scriptures according to which God 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he might 
tom unto Him and live. (1.) The Apostle is not 
treating he/e at all of eternal perdition and eternal 
Vessednss *, but of a temporal preference and disre- 
wd of nations in the gradual historical develop¬ 


ment of the plan of redemption, which will finalh 
include all (chap. xL 25, 82), and hence the descend 
ants of Esau, who stand figuratively for all the Gen¬ 
tiles (Amos ix. 11, 12; Obad. 18-211 On this 
account we may well say, with Bengel: “not all 
Israelites are saved, nor all Edomites lost.” ( 2 .) 
The hate of God toward Esau and bis race cannot 
be sundered from their evil life, their obduracy 
against God and enmity to His people. It is true, 
ver. 11 (with, however, ver. 18, does not stand so 
closely connected as ver. 12 ) seems to represent not 
only the love of God, but His hatred as transferred 
even into the mothers womb. But it must not be 
forgotten that, to the omniscient One, there is no 
distinction of time, and all the future is to Him 
present. Besides, an essential distinction must Le 
made between the relation of God to good and evil, 
to avoid unscriptural error. God loves the good, 
because He produces the very good that is in them; 
and He elects them, not on account of their faith 
and their holiness, but to faith and holiness. But 
it cannot be said, on the other hand, that He hates 
the evil men because He produces the very evil that 
is in them; for that would be absurd, and destroy 
His holiness; but He hates them on account of the 
evil that they do or will do in opposition to His will. 
While human goodness is the effect of Divine love 
and grace, on the contrary, human wickedness is the 
cause of Divine hatred and abhorrence; and on that 
account alone can it be the object of the punitive 
wrath and condemnatory decree of God. Were evfl 
the effect of His own agency, He would be obliged 
to condemn himself—which is irrational and blas¬ 
phemous.—P. 8.1 

Secondproof (from the time of the giving of 
the law ): The fact of ordination. The predetermi¬ 
nation of the historical train of development of per¬ 
sons is the free exercise of God’s (Jehovah’s) right¬ 
eousness on persons. It is not made conditional on 
a self-volitional human willing and running; but it 
conditions itself by its consequence in relation to a 
definite human course of conduct, by farther show¬ 
ing mercy on him to whom mercy has once been 
shown, and allowing all his experiences to contribute 
to his salvation, and, by its influence and long-suffer¬ 
ing, leading him who has once hardened himself to 
the judgment of hardening. In the infinitely vast 
antithesis between the one to whom mercy has been 
shown and the hardened one (Moses and Pharaoh), 
it constitutes the perspective of the antithesis of a 
final glorification and rejection, but not yet this an¬ 
tithesis— i. the final judgment itself (vers. 14-18). 

Third proof (from the tune of the development 
of Israel of the Old Testament) : 

a. The fact of the call. The free exercise of 
Divine wisdom on the or the spiritual, plas¬ 

tic material of the ancient world, and especially on 
Israel. This exercise is not made conditional on the 
historical Israel’s claims to inheritance, and bad the 
right to make of Israel, as it had become, vessels 
unto honor and unto dishonor, by a universal Chris¬ 
tianization. But the call makes itself conditional by 
the actual state, in which it still endures with much 
long-suffering the existing vessels of wrath, which 
are already fitted to destruction, that, by their exist¬ 
ence and opposition, the full display of God’s glory, 
of His spiritual revelation in Christ, may be mads 
known on the vessels of mercy. It thereby consti¬ 
tutes the economic antithesis of hardening in tbs 
New Testament, and of the historical judicial cuiw 
•n the great mass of Israel, and of an opposing fan 
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measurable display of the glory of its exercise of 
mercy in the Gentile world. But this antithesis, as 
we shall further perceive, does not preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of mercy on individual Jews, and of the re- 
•ection of individual Gentiles (vers. 19-24). 

h. The proof of this jrtt&.m of the lHvin$ call 
h out the Old 'Testament . First, the equalization of 
Je 1 ** and Gentiles in their rejection is prophesied 
t.\ Hosea (ver. 26). Second, the equalization of 
Gentiles and Jews in the mercy shown to the latter 
(ver. 26). Likewise, Isaiah has prophesied, first, the 
reduction of the great mass of Israel to a small rem¬ 
nant, who shall be saved from the judgment (ver. 
27); but second, the certainty that such a remnant 
shall arise from a judgment cut short by righteous 
mildness (vers. 28, 29!. 

Fourth proof: The correspondence of the exer¬ 
cise of Divine authority on Jews and Gentiles, with 
their ethical conduct, or with the antithesis of faith 
and unbelief. The conclusion from the whole chap¬ 
ter, as drawn by the spirit of the Apostle (vers. 
80-33). 

[4. This chapter cannot be fairly explained or 
properly honored without a recognition of the pro¬ 
found truth which lies at the foundation of the doc¬ 
trine of election, viz., the free, unconditioned grace 
of God. Those expositors who would limit the sov¬ 
ereignty of the Divine will by human freedom, and 
deduce salvation more or less from the creature, 
must do great violence to the text if they make it 
accord with their systems. Yet we must guard 
against the opposite extreme of supralapsarianism, 
which, with fearful logical consistency, makes God 
the author of the fall of Adam, hence of sin; thus 
really denying both God’s holiness and love and 
man’s accountability, to the ultimate extinguishment 
of all morality. Many, indeed, have held this view, 
whose lives, by a happy inconsistency, were far bet¬ 
ter than their theories. They arrived at this ex¬ 
treme position through a one-sided explanation of 
this passage, and through the logical consequence of 
their conception of the sovereignty of God’s all¬ 
determining will But if we would not have the 
Bible prove any thing man wishes, we must inter¬ 
pret single passages in their connection with the 
whole, and according to the analogy of faith. In 
the early part of this Epistle (chap. i. 18; ilL 80), 
Paul unequivocally declares that God is not the au¬ 
thor, but the enemy and judge of evil; how, then, 
can be here affirm a specific Divine foreordination 
of sin and perdition? In chap. v. 12 ff. he shows 
that redemption through Christ, as to its indwelling 
power and purpose, is fully as comprehensive as the 
fall of Adam. With this agree many passages, which 
speak of God’s sincere will to save all men, and of 
a general call, extended not at once, but gradually, 
to all (Ezek. xxxiii. 11 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4; Titus ii. 11 ; 
2 Peter iii. 9). Accordingly, Paul must have in 
mind here such a general reprobation, as is either a 
self-incurred result of unbelief, or only a negative 
prepaxation for the extension of the plan of salva¬ 
tion, which it therefore ultimately furthers. Be¬ 
sides, in chap. x. the casting away of the Jews 
Is attributed to their own unbelief hence to the 
personal guilt of the creature; and in chap. xi. 
thv '-ejection is represented as temporary. In God’s 
gn». uis decree, the fall cf the Jews redounds to 
the blessing of the Gentiles, and the conversion 
of the Gentiles ultimately to the salvation of the 
Jews. So He has permitted the fall of Adam, in 
*rdor to redeem humanity in Christ, the second 


Adam (ver. 12 ff.); He has included all under dig 
obedience, that He might have mercy upon all (chap 

xi. 32; comp. GaL iii. 22 ). But the salvation can 
become actual only gradually; and the gradual re> 
demptiou of all (not all as individuals, but the mass 
in an organic, not a numerical sense) presuppose# 
the temporary rejection of some. 

The Scriptures teach, on the one hand, the ab 
solute causality and unconditioned grace of God. 
and, on the other, the moral nature of man, includ* 
ing also his relative freedom and his responsibility 
(t. human personality!. They ascribe redemption 
and sanctification, as well as the creation and main¬ 
tenance of all things, to God alone. He works both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure (Phil. ii. 18) 
no man cometh to the Son, except the Father draw 
him (John vi. 87, 44); without the Son, believers 
can do nothing (John xv. 6 ). Not only the begin¬ 
ning, but also the progress and completion of con- 
version, are attributed to God (Jer. xxxi. 18; Heb. 

xii. 2 ; Luke xxii. 32; Eph. ii 10 ; 1 Cor. iv. 7 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 2 ; 1 John v. 41. Hence all believers 
confess, with Paul: “ By tne grace of God I am 
what I am” (1 Cor. xv. 10 ), and ascribe all the 
honor and glory to the Lord alone (2 Cor. x. 17). 
Indeed, even evil, as a phenomenon, and according 
to its material forces, cannot be excluded from the 
absolute activity of God. He hardens Pharaoh and 
raises up Nebuchadnezzar; He creates the light and 
the darkness; He gives peace and effects evil (Isa. 
xlv. 7 ); and there is no evil (misfortune) in the city, 
that the Lord has not done (Amos iii 6 ).—On the 
other hand, however, the Scriptures never treat of 
man as a mere machine, but as a moral being. They 
hold up before him, in the Old Testament, laws, witl 
the promise of blessing if he obeys, and the threat 
ening of a curse if he transgresses; they offer him, 
in the New Testament, the gospel, baptism, faith; 
bid him, with fear and trembling, work out his own 
salvation (Phii ii. 12 ); present to him the highest 
moral duties as commands: Be ye holy, be ye per¬ 
fect ; and account sin and the rejection of salvation 
as his own personal fault “ How often would 1 
have gathered you, as a hen gathered* her chickens 
under her wings, <ma ye would not ” (Matt x»ii. 27; 
Luke xiii. 84).* 

* [Forbes thus lays down the fundamental truths on this 
difficult subject: 

“All good originates from God. 

All evil originates from the creature. 

Election originates in the free grace of God. 

Reprobation originates In the free-will of man. 

To God belongs the whole glory of the salvation of ths 

Elect. 

To man belongs the whole responsibility of the ruin of the 

Reprobate." 

See his Dissertation, pp. 880-475. 

That these positions are not reconcilable by human 
logic, is evident from the discussions on the subject; but 
this cannot, of itself; disprove their truth. It is the old 
and ever-recurring mystery of the origin of evil. Forbes 
Beeks to prove that these positions are compatible with the 
doctrinx) statements of the Westminster Assembly. Those 
who wish the sharpest predestinarian views, may find them 
in Haldane’s notes on this chapter. The 8ynod of Dort. 
which is considered by many the representative of hyper 
Calvinism, only goes thus for in speaking of the reprobates 
“ Whom God, out of H s sovereign, most just, irreprehonA 
ble end unchangeable yood pleasure, hath decreea to leave 
in the oommon misery into which they have wilfully plunged 
themselves, and not to bestow upon ihem saving faith and 
the grace of conversion ; but permitting them, in His jus* 
judgment, to follow their own way, at last for tbe declara¬ 
tion of His justice, to condemn and punish them foiever, 
not onlv on no onnt of their unbelief, but also loi tbeii 
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If the first truth respecting the absolute, creative 
causality of God in the works of creation, redemp¬ 
tion, and sanctification be denied, we fall into the 
Pelagian error, which destroys the very marrow of 
Christianity, and attributes salvation to the creature ; 
but if the second class of Scripture texts be denied 
or wrested, we are brought to the brink of the 
abyss of fatolisn or Pantheism; man is degraded 
into a mere instrument without a will, and his re¬ 
sponsibility, guilt, and punishment abrogated. The 
task of theology consists, not in the establishment 
of one of these postulates at the expense of the 
other, but in reconciling both, and bringing into 
right relations with each other the infinite and finite 
causality; in loosing, not in cutting the gordian 
knot. This is, indeed, one of the greatest and most 
difficult problems, which can never be fully solved 
from the .standpoint of earthly knowledge. Only 
after the accomplished victory over evil can the 
deep, dark enigma of evil, which forms the main 
difficulty in the problem, be fully solved.* 

For practical and popular use, the following re¬ 
marks will suffice: 

(1.) There is an eternal predestination of believ¬ 
ers unto holiness and blessedness, and hence they 
must ascribe all the glory of their redemption, from 
beginning to end, to the unmerited grace of God 
alone. 

(2.) They do not, however, on this account cease 
to be free agents, responsible for all their doings; 
but, as God works in nature not magically and im¬ 
mediately, but through natural laws, so He works in 
men, through their wills, hence through the media¬ 
tion of finite causes; and the more that grace is de¬ 
veloped within them, so much the more is their true 
freedom developed; so that perfect holiness and per¬ 
fect freedom coincide with each other. According¬ 
ly, the highest freedom is the complete triumph over 
the evil, and is consequently identical with the moral 
necessity of the good. In this sense, God is free 
just because He is absolutely holy. 

(3.) There is no Divine foreordination of sin an 
«n, although He has foreseen it from all eternity, and, 

other siiis. And this is the decree of reprobation which by 
no means makes God the author of sin (the very thought 
of which is blasphemy), hut declares Him to be an awfu', 
irreprehonsible, and righteous judge and avenger” (Canon 
L, Art. xv.). This is as far as any ought to gn, but it i* by no 
means a reconciliation of the two sides of revealed truth, 
or an attempt at it.—R.l 

* [A few xcho'ia may be added here : 1. The relation of 
scientific theology to revealed truth, Is that of science in 
general to the truth it seeks to systematise. He >ce the¬ 
ology has unsolved problc ns, and these furnish the stimu¬ 
lus to further investigation. 2. Theology is not to be con¬ 
sidered untrustworthy m its settlement of great questions, 
because some remain unsolved, nor can the failure of its 
attempts at solution invalidate either the positions already 
won, or the sepante truths which it has not yet reduced to 
a system. 3. The modest v of true science lias a place in 
tlieologioal discussion. If theologians oiuim that their 
attempt at the solution of such a problem as that presented 
In this chapter is th<> only one that should be made, the 
objector may feel that, in successfully opposing that view, 
he has overthrown the truth itself. 4. Th 8 problem is one 
that is ontological a* well as theological, ana hence cannot 
be escaped by rejecting revelation. Atheism avoids it 
solely by negation, pantheism by opposing the testimony 
of our own c »nsciousness. Whoever believes in a personal 
God and his own personality, is confronted with it. The 
safer position for a child of God to t ike is that which leaves 
tbe difficulty where the greatest glory is ascribed to God. 
History shows that those who thus acted were not the least 
concerned to llvo under the fullest sense of their account¬ 
ability. The Christian life is thus far the only solution of 
‘his great problem; a mystery which is pn^ifrally recon¬ 
ciled only by one yet greater, the mystery of godliness, God : 
manifest in the flesh —R.l ' 


with respect to redemption, permitted it, while oon 
stantly overruling it to His purposes. Hence, those 
who are lost are lost through their own fault, anc 
must blame their own unbelief, which rejects the 
means of salvation proffered them by God. 

(4.) In the time of the calling of nations and in¬ 
dividuals to salvation, God proceeds according to a 
plan of eternal wisdom and love, which we cannot 
fathom here, but should adore in silent reverence. 

(0.) The right use of the doctrine of election is 
the humbling of sinners and the comforting of be* 
lievers, as well as the increase of their gratitude and 
happiness. Only a culpable misunderstanding and 
misuse of it can lead to carnal security and to de¬ 
spair. 

(6.) Instead of meditating much upon the pro 
found depths of the Divine decrees, it is better for 
each to make his own calling and election sure, and, 
with fear and trembling, to work out his own salva¬ 
tion.—P. S.] 

5. The forbearance and confidence with which 
the Apostle pronounces his opinion on the fall of 
Israel, his patriotic and truly human pain (2 Cor. xii. 
7-9), and his prophetic elevation above it, reaching 
to sublimity, are characteristics of this wonderful 
man of God. 

6. Israel’s glory is revealed in the correspond 
ence of its great actual blessings with its chosen in¬ 
dividuals. The line of actual saving blessings enters 
into reciprocal operation with the pereonal Hue of 
the fathers down to Christ according to the flesh, the 
climax in which divinity and humanity unite. Its 
foundation is Israel’s adoption, in Abraham, to son- 
ship. On this there is founded, first, the patriarchs 1 
antithesis of the or of the revealing angel of 
Jehovah, and of the covenants, in which the evan 
gelical element is properly placed in advance of the 
legal element, conformably to the character of the 
patriarchal revealed religion; then comes the an¬ 
tithesis of the Mosaic period, of the gift of the law, 
and of the services; and here, in conformity with 
the character of the legal economy, the legal ele¬ 
ment precedes the evangelical. Both the patriarchal 
and Mosaic economies then comprise each other, just 
as the evangelical and legal elements are comprised 
in the promises of the prophetic period. It has 
already been remarked that, notwithstanding this 
articulation, each particular of the attributes men¬ 
tioned is peculiar in a more genera] sense to the en¬ 
tire theocracy. 

7. Careful attention must be paid to the fact that, 
in the election in vers. 6-18, the communication of 
the Divine decree precedes the birth of the chil¬ 
dren. But, on the other hand, in the ordination in 
vers. 14-18, it applies to characters already existing 
—Moses and Pharaoh—in accordance with the direc¬ 
tion which they have taken themselves. In the call 
in vers. 19-24, this communication finally follow; 
the state of the case already existing: Vessels of 
wrath, vessels of mercy. From the whole of this 
section, chaps, ix-xi., it follows that the decrees 
underlying these communications belong also to 
eternity. But they belong to eternity as decrees 
which are conditioned upon individual conduct, ai 
God universally conditions himself in the measure* 
which He adopts in reference to persons to be deter 
miued or already determined, and their personal re¬ 
lations. The decree of election (or of love) takes 
cognisance of no other condition that, that the sin¬ 
gle individual must be defined according to the organ¬ 
ism of the members of God’s kingdom in Chris* 
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The decree c«f ordination (or of righteousness! is 
conditioned by the fact that individuals, in their tree 
self-determination, need, both for themselves and for 
their relatioi to the whole body, their historical des¬ 
tination and special guidance. The decree of the 
call (or of wisdom) is conditioned by the fact that it 
makes the judgments pronounced on unbelief itself 
meanB for subserving the promotion of faith. The 
distinction of the elder theology, aecretum rcedes- 
Unationis, decretum gratia , decretum justific dionis, 
has confused election and ordination—which has 
generally been the case from Augustine’s time down 
to the present. This distinction has likewise over¬ 
looked the fact that the decretum gratia constitutes 
the very centre of the decretum prcedextinationis 
(Christ 6 otQMTfiivoq, Acts x. 42; Rom. L 4). The 
decretum juetijicationis is most intimately connected 
with the decree respecting the vocaiio. 

8. We have elsewhere brought out the truth, 
that the wonderful flower of the biblical doctrine of 
election, like the aloe, has been long concealed, yet 
with its character determined, in the sharp thistle of 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of predestination; and 
that it is a duty of our day to acquire, with its full 
idea, the whole depth and glory of the biblical doc¬ 
trine of personality ; but not to seek to weaken and 
render indifferent, bj the old Lutheran or Arminian- 
Reformed definitions, the solution of an enigma to 
whose real solution every living distinction of indi¬ 
viduals contributes, more than a scholastic hatching 
of confessioual antitheses can do. In this respect, 
Lavater’s Physiognomy may be regarded as an ex¬ 
planatory enlargement upon Calvin and Zwingli. 
The mystery of predestination, like that of the 
atonement, and every other Christian mystery, is re¬ 
flected in the midst of life. 

9. Ver. 1. The intimate proximity of salvation 
and sorrow (chap. viii 89; ix. 1) in the Apostle’s 
state of mind, as in our Lord’s states of mind. 

10. Ver. 8. For more particular information on 
the ban, see Tholuck, p. 472. [See also Excursus 
•jn Anathema, p. 802.—R.J 

11. The Apostie’s patriotism is a tragical feeling, 
abject to the dominion and kingdom of Christ, and 

thereby glorified to the intercessory feeling.—On 
the Shekinah (doxa), see the note in Tholuck, p. 
477. 

12. On the divinity of Christ, and the relevant 
passages of the New Testament in which He is in 
part called really God, and in part appears to be so 
called (John i. 1; xvi. 28; 1 John v. 20; Acts xx. 
28; the present passage, ver. 5; Rom. xvi. 27; 
Eph. v. 5 ; 1 Tim. iii 16 ; 2 Tim. iv. 18 ; Titus ii 
18; 1 Peter iv. 11; 2 Peter iii. 18; Rev. v. 18), 
comp Tholuck, p. 482. My PoMv Dogm., p. 
160 A. 

13. Biblical doxologies: Rom. i 25 ; ix. 6; xi. 
86; xvi. 27, Ac.; 2 Tim. iv. 18: 1 Peter iv. 11; 
2 Peter iii. 18, and others. 

14. Ter. 6. Not all are Israel which are of 
Israel. This applies also to every nation, to every 
confession, to every Christian community, just as it 
applies in general to the branches of the mystical 
vine, Christ (John xv. 2). 

15. The children of the and the children 
*>f promise. See the Comment u on John, i 18. 

Comp. Galatians, pp. 119, 123.—R.] 

16. On the theological discussions with reference 
o the doctrine of predestination in the present sec¬ 
tion, see Tholuck, pp. 490-506, and below. 

*7 Ver. 15. On the idea of consistency in the 


name of Jehovah, as well in His having comps* 
sion as in judging, see the Exeg. Sotet. It is in har¬ 
mony with the righteousness of Jehovah’s exercise 
of authority, that even the judgment of death re¬ 
dounds to the life of the sincere aud ce^oosslonatec 
one; while the gospel, on the other hand, '& a savor 
of death unto death to the perverse aud mbelmv 
ing. But the consistency of Jehovah does not lie i> 
His carrying out the abstract decrees of His ow!» 
will, inflexibly and in an exact direction, but in JLi 
remaining like himself, and therefore in His overt 
assuming a different position in relation to the 
changed positions of man ; yet this is, of course, in 
harmony with the consistency of the principles es¬ 
tablished and realized by Him. Therefore, there is 
propriety in speaking of a Divine repentance—for 
example, in the history of the Flood. The position 
of mankind toward God has become so thoroughly 
perverted, that the Creator must become the De¬ 
stroyer. Comp. Ps. xviii. 24-27. 

18. On the Egyptians’ remembrance of the Pha¬ 
raoh under whom Israel went forth, see the article 
jEyyptett, by Lepsius, in Herzog’s Theol. Encyc., 
and Tholuck, p. 516. On the hardenings of Pharaoh 
especially, see Exod. iv. 21. Since the judgment of 
hardness is here declared collectively, the passage 
does not decide on the succession of the particular 
ones. The same applies to chap. vii 8. Then the 
particular historical ones follow. First, Pharaoh is 
hardened by the counteraction of the magicians 
(chap. vii. 18, 22). A significant illustration of the 
free volition of Pharaoh in the latter case; see 
chap. vii. 23. In chap. viii. 15 we read: “ Pharaoh 
hardened his heart, and hearkened not unto them.” 
And now his heart becomes hardened, even in spite 
of the warning of the terrified magicians; chap. 

viii. 19. Again, in chap. viii. 32: “ And Pharaoh 
hardened his heart.” We read the same thing in 
chap. ix. 7. But in chap. ix. 12 we read: “ And 
the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh.” In chap. 

ix. 84, on the other hand, we again meet with self¬ 
hardening, which is then designated as a judgment; 
ver. 35. In chap. x. 27, the Lord again hardens 
him. The same occurs in chop. xi. 10 ; xiv. 8. 

As regards this whole series of particulars, the 
atomistic exegesis of earlier times led to its being re¬ 
garded as fatalistic. But we must, in the first place, 
distinguish the prophetical declarations of the judg¬ 
ment of hardening as general views of the whole 
course of events, from the historical particulars. As 
for the historical particulars, v/e must always be very 
careful to notice that the hardening is not a single act, 
but a long succession of acts, which succeed momen¬ 
tary shocks and apparent awakenings. But the periods 
of hardening themselves are divided into three partic¬ 
ular acts: 1. Pharaoh is hardened by the magicians; 
2. He hardens himself; 8. The Lord hardens him. 
We must further consider, that he always hardens 
himself just as soon as be has recovered a little 
from the penal judgments: But the series of his 
expressions of penitence must be regarded as aris¬ 
ing particularly from fear (attrition not contritic)^ 
Pharaoh’s starting-point is the defiant question 
Who is the Lord ? chap. v. 2. Then he requires a 
miraculous proof: chap. vii. 7-10. He does not 
take the first plague to heart, because the magicians 
do likewise ; chap. vii. 22, 28. The first shock and 
its characteristic expression; chop, viii 8. Similar 
emotion; ver. 28. The first confession of sin; 
chap. ix. 27, 28. The second, chap. x. 16. It if 
characteristic that Pharaoh pays least attention to 
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th<* plagues that least affect him and his house. 
This may be seen in the tirst aud third plagues; but 
he observes with more attention on the other h&ud, 
tiie second aud fourth, which rest heavily upon him¬ 
self. He does not trouble himself about the mur¬ 
rain the boils and blains seem to snare him person¬ 
ally. The thunder and hail, on the contrary, terrify 
him ; the locusts also, but the darkness less. Final¬ 
ly, the death of the first-born at the decisive moment 
bioaks the tyrant’s defiance, yet without being able 
to convert him. And it is out of this wonderful net¬ 
work of human offences and Divine judgments that 
a ponderous fatalistic decree has been contrived. 
Meyer quite gratuitously opposes Olshausen’s expla¬ 
nation, that the hardening assumes at the outset the 
already existing beginnings of evil. The or 
does not oppose it, for God can let man die before 
his hardening. Meyei, also, does not favor Calovius’ 
definitions of hardening, that God does not harden 
man bf^yrjrn but 1. avyyMQi\ri>xor% t propter per- 
missionem ; 2. cUpoQfiiyrtxw;, propter occasionem ; 
8. lyxarotAtfrTrrtxoi?; 4. naQaooxixw*, 

19. Just as Pharaoh hardened himself more and 
more at Moses’ deeds of faith, so was Moses always 
advanced and strengthened in faith by the trials of 
faith which were prepared for him by Pharaoh’s hard¬ 
enings— that is, by the apparent failure of his 
miraculous deeds. This is a fundamental law of 
God’s kingdom. The kingdom of darkness displays 
itself in its reciprocal action with the kingdom of 
light, but the latter is also displayed in its reciprocal 
action with the former. 

20. Tholuck’s explanation on having compassion 
and hardening, p. 528, harmonizes with the old Lu¬ 
theran dogmatics. Meyer’s resumi, p. 810. 

[Pages 390 ff., 4th edition. Justice to this au¬ 
thor, whose clear and acute exegetical notes have 
been so freely used by Dr. Lange, as well as in the 
additions, requires the insertion of a larger portion 
of his theological resume than is given in the origi¬ 
nal. 

“ The contents of chap. ix. 9-23, as they have 
presented themselves purely exegetically, and taken 
in and of themselves, of course exclude the idea of 
a decree of God conditioned by human, moral spon¬ 
taneity; for indeed God’s absolute activity, consid¬ 
ered in itself as such, cannot depend on that of the 
individual; but a fatalistic determinism , which robs 
man of his self-determination and free self-positing 
for salvation, making him the passive object of Di¬ 
vine arbitrariness, must not be deduced from our 
passage as a Pauline doctrine. For this reason, that 
tltis passage is not to be considered separately from 
what follows (vers. 30 ff.; x. 11), and also because 
the countless exhortations of the Apostle to believ¬ 
ing obedience, to steadfastness and Christian virtue, 
as well as all his warnings against falling from grace, 
are so many witnesses against that dreary view which 
annuls the nature of human morality and responsi¬ 
bility. Should we, with Reiche, Kollner, Fritzsche, 
and Krehl, suppose that Paul, in his dialectic zeal, 
had permitted himself to be hurried into self-contra¬ 
diction* we would have a self-contradiction so mani¬ 
fest, yet so extremely important and dangerous in a 
religious and ethical aspect, so harshly opposed to 
the Christian moral ideas of Divine holiness and hu- 
sian freedom, that it were least of all to be expect¬ 
ed of this Apostle, whose acuteness and dialectic 

• fFritssche, ii. p. 550: 44 Melius st'bi Paulus co> smsisset , 
U ArutateJis, non €h.malidis alumnus fuiuet ” ( )—R.l 


skill could guard him against it on the one handy 
while especially, on the other, his apostolic illumiiifti 
tiou and the depth and clearness of his moral exp* 
rience must guard him against it.” ** But this by 
no means justifies the interlining of the clear aud 
definite expressions of the Apostle in our passage; 
on the part of anti-predestinarianism from Origan 
and Chrysostofn until now, to the effect that tl* 
moral self-determination and spontaneity of man is 
the correlative factor to the Divine decree. The 
correct judgment of the deterministic propositions 
(vers. 15-23) lies rather between the psychologically 
and morally impossible admission of a self-contradic¬ 
tion, and the exegetically impossible interpolation in 
this way, of thoughts the direct opposite of the Apoe- 
tle’s expression. How there can be the concurrence, 
so necessary in the moral world, of the individual 
freedom and spontaneity of man and the absolute 
self-determination and all-efficiency of God , is in¬ 
comprehensible to human reflection, at least so long 
as it does not desert the sphere of Christian view, 
and pass into the unscriptnral, pantheistic sphere of 
Identity, in which, indeed, there is no place for free¬ 
dom in general.* Whenever, of the two truths: 
1 God is absolutely free and all-efficient,’ and * man 
has individual freedom, and is also on his side, in bis 
own self-determination as free Agents the causer of 
his salvation or misery,’ we handle but one, and that 
one consistently, and hence, one-sidedly, we are com¬ 
pelled to speak as if the other seems to be invalidated 
by our reasoning .* But only seems; for, in fact, 
there is in this case only a temporary and conscious 
abstraction with respect to the other.” “ Paul, then, 
found himself in this case. For he wished to pre¬ 
sent, in opposition to the fancy of the Jews respect¬ 
ing descent and works, the free and absolute al- 
mightiness of the Divine will and work, and all the 
more decidedly and exclusively the less he would 
leave any ground for the presumptuous error of the 
Jews, that God must be gracious to them. The 
Apostle has here placed himself entirely on the abso¬ 
lute standpoint of the theory of God’s pore indepen¬ 
dence, and that, too, with all the boldness of clear 
consistency; but only until he has done justice to 
that polemic purpose. Then he returns (vers. SO ff) 
from that abstraction to the humano-rooral stand¬ 
point of practice, so that he grants to both modes 
of view, side by side, that right which they have 
within the limits of human thought The view 
which lies beyond these limits, the metaphysical re¬ 
lation of the essential connection of the two points, 
viz., objectively Divine and subjectively human free¬ 
dom and voluntary activity, was necessarily without 
and beyond his present circuit of view. He would 
have had no occasion either to enter upon this prob¬ 
lem, since it was incumbent upon him to defeat the 
Jewish presumption with but one side of this—with 
the absoluteness of God. That, ot how far the Di- 
vine election is no delectus milliards , but finds iu 
norm immanently in God himself through His holi¬ 
ness, and thus may be conditioned by moral condi¬ 
tions on the human side, remains for the present 
entirely out of the account. It enters, howerer, 
with ver. 80, in which the one-sided method of con¬ 
sideration, followed for a time, is again compensated 
for, and the ground afforded for a time for apolo* 


* [Still lees In modem materialism, where what Is (pn* 
ably from habit) ealled free civilisation is attributed msintj 
to climate ana food, especially fish Compare correal 
literature ad nata/ata.—R.] 
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tic purposes, to the doctrine of absolute decrees, 
again withdrawn.”—R.] 

He opposes those who have charged the Apostle 
with a self-contradiction—determination and free¬ 
dom (Reiche, Kollner, Fritzsche, Ac.); but he him¬ 
self thinks that the metaphysical relation of unity 
between the all-prevailing efficiency of God and 
man's freedom is incomprehensible by Christian re¬ 
jection, and that, therefore, we can only speak of 
the one, considered in itself alone, in such a way 
that the other seems to be removed by our reason¬ 
ing. But this is not the case if we speak either of 
human freedom or of God’s free grace in a proper 
way. The former assumes dependence on God; the 
latter requires faith. Though God’s all-efficiency is 
not conditional on man, yet it conditions itself as 
the personal exercise of authority in relation to man, 
so soon as he is determined by election, according to 
the stage of development in which man is. It may 
also be said that the one decree of God is explained, 
according to chap. viii. 29, 80, in five decrees, and 
these are reciprocally conditional. 

If the decree of election were an absolute de¬ 
termination of salvation and condemnation, there 
would be no peculiar decree of ordination or his¬ 
torical predetermination; God would no more be 
free to say to Moses, “ I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy.” But if the decree of ordination 
were absolute, then we could no more speak serious¬ 
ly of a new decree of the call, and still less of a 
free idea of justification, as well as of glorification . 
The Divine decree in relation to the final judgment 
bas conditioned itself by the nature of all the pre¬ 
ceding decrees. And only in this way does God 
remain a free God, while, on the other hand, we 
would make of an unconditional decree of predes¬ 
tination itself a real divinity, which would have 
bound the personal God. But it is quite in harmo¬ 
ny with the nature of religion, the real relation be¬ 
tween God and man, that the truth asserts the 
majesty of the Divine right against every human 
arrogation, every irreligious claim against God. The 
free power of election stands in opposition to the 
claim of a natural heirship in God’s kingdom ; the 
free power of grace, in its historical exercise of au¬ 
thority, opposes the claim to the merit of works; 
and the free power of the Divine call in the eco¬ 
nomic relations of God’s kingdom opposes the claim 
to both. If the point is reached where man will 
make God conformable to himself, before whom he 
would present himself independently, yea, one whom 
lie thinks that he can bind by “ replying against ” 
him, then God himself opposes him in His truth as 
the God who stands in absolute free power above 
him, and before whom he is as nothing, or as the 
tlay Ir. the potter’s hand. Up to this point the 
Apostle muat have recourse to the Jewish assump¬ 
tions against God’s majesty. The pioneers of the 
Reformation, but particularly the Reformers them¬ 
selves, were in a similar situation ; ecclesiastical tra¬ 
dition had, in the latter case, taken the place of de¬ 
scent from Abraham; ecclesiastical righteousness of 
works had taken the place of Levidcal righteous¬ 
ness of works; the self-righteous creature began ‘to 
prescribe laws for his Creator. The Reformers, ad- 
t Hng to the truth, thus reverted the relation : God’s 
mveiSgoty and grace are every thing, while the 
irrogated right and merit of man arc nothing. But 
their arriving In theory—which was really only one 
chapter in their system—to the negclion of human 
freedom of election (Melanchthon, in his later life. 


excepted), and their being led into contradiction with 
their ethical principles, were in part a tribute of 
weakness which they had to pay to their indepen 
dence from the Catholic Augustine (strong expres¬ 
sions of Calvin and Zwingli, see Tholuck, p. 628), 
and in part the false conclusion from a profoundly 
justified religious feeling. They taught, with good 
ground, that God’s government of the wqrld is a 
government controlling and pervading all moial 
events, and that even sin is not merely permitted, 
but accepted and determined as a fact in God’s plan; 
only they had not yet found—as Sebastian Frank, 
at their time, and, subsequently, such orthodox 
teachers in the Church as Breitinger, Voetius, and 
others—the distinction between on is i wicked 
counsel of the heart, that merely appertains to man, 
and sin as a fact in which inward sin itself is already 
treated with irony, captured, and judged (see Prov. 
xvi. 1 If.). The Apostle himself, on the contrary, 
has united the doctrine of the absolute judicial 
power of God with the doctrine of the importance 
of faith, yet particularly with the declaration that 
God has delayed His historical judgment in long- 
suffering, and has made the already existing judg¬ 
ment of hardness a medium of compassion.*— 44 The 
people, clay in the potter’s hand,” is a frequently 
recurring biblical expression. See Tholuck, p. 680; 
also the Note on p. 682; likewise p. 686. 

21. The concatenation of judgment and compas¬ 
sion which appears throughout in the frets of Holy 
Scripture, as well as in its doctrines, has not been 
sufficiently comprehended and made use of by the 
popular ecclesiastical conception; and this is a prin¬ 
cipal source of its hindrances and imperfections 
Righteousness and mercy are regarded as collateral 
modes of God’s revelation. Judgment and compas¬ 
sion absolutely preclude each other. But the Scrip¬ 
tures unite both facts in various ways. 

First, the reconciliation of men themselves, both 
collectively and individually, inwardly as well as out¬ 
wardly, is made conditional on a judgment which 
separates the old from the new life. Second, the 
display of redemption and its institutions, of the 
theocracy and of the Church, is conditioned by judi¬ 
cial acts that separate the old from the new states. 
Third, judgment, even from the flood downward, 
separates an old from a new race, and brings to pass 
the redemption of the latter by the still conditional 
rejection of the former. Even in the final judgment, 
the consummation of heaven is made conditional on 
the separation of the wicked ; Matt. xiii. 48. 

22. With the confusion mentioned above, there 
is also connected the fact that righteousness has ever 
been too much regarded as the extreme consequence 
of rigor, but not also in the light of forbearance and 
mildness. This latter idea of righteousuess is fre¬ 
quently taught in the Scriptures (see Matt. i. 19; 
1 John i. 9), and so also in the present chapter, vcr. 
28. Comp, also chap. iii. 26, p. 186. 

28. The full and direct force of the passage in 
ver. 81 is only reached by accepting the reading pr^ 
ferred by ns. Tin* Jew’s righteousness of works, afl 
such, was never faithful righteousness of works, but 
a righteousness of boasting of the practice of stat¬ 
utes. and therefore it was a failure to obey the true 

# [A reference to the Exrg. NoU* will show bow Dr. 
Lange finds this mitigating Idea of long-suffering tlirough- 
out the chapter. Admitting the correctness of bis exegesis 
(which many will not be prepared to do), it is still doubtful, 
whether his explanation or the enlgirmtienl questior it 
hand is any more satisfactory tli n that of Moyer.—RJ 
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rip*; itself. In a similar sense, James portrays the 
orthodoxy of the Jews (soe the Commentary in 
loco). This is also the case with the ecclesiastical 
righteousness of works in the Middle Ages; its 
weight does not lie in fidelity to the law, but in the 
fanatical zeal to explain and sharpen the statutes to 
excess. And so the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
oentury was not strictness of confessional fidelity, 
b it zeal for the statutory amplification and sharpen¬ 
ing of confessional formulas. Centrifugal deviations 
from the collective fundamental thought and original 
fountaiu everywhere prevailed. 

24. Israel, in its guilty and accursed destiny, is 
also a type of the richly deserved curses In the po¬ 
litical as well as in the ecclesiastical life of nations. 

25. Chaps, x. and xi are an enlargement upon 
ehap. ix. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Chap. ix. 1-5. 


[Homilstioal Biiuogeafmt on Rom. ix. 3: Wiewke, 
J., Of the Highest Degree tf Low to Ood; An Exposition, fro, 
yoI. l. 48 ; Lightfoot, J., St. Paul's Wish to be Accursed. 
Works, voL vii. 31*2; Gkll, R., Remains, 2; Wrrsirs, H., 
Dt votivo anathemate Pauli ; Miscellaness, voL ii 41; Watkr- 
lamd, D., St, Paul's Wish Explained and Illustrated, Ser¬ 
mons, Works, vol. ix. 252; Dodwbll, W., The Importance 
of the Christian Faith, Illustrated in the Explanation of S'. 
PauPs Wish of being_Accursed for his Brethren, Oxford, 
1762; Knuxe, B., Three Discourses on St. Paul's Wish, 
fro., Oxford, 1768; MASON, W., Christian Patriotism, Works, 
vol. tv. 106; TopladY, A. M., Thoughts, fro., Works, vol. 
iii. 418; Reconsidered Texts, No. L, J. C. Knight, Kitto’s 
Journal . 1st series; Nos. 10-12. Two Letters, by A David¬ 
son and J. C. Knight, on the above interpretation. Ibid. 
—J. F. H.1 


The Apostle’s sorrow for his brethren: 1. A 
great sorrow, so that he wished to be accursed from 
Christ for them; 2. A natural sorrow, because they 
(a.) are his kinsmen according to the flesh ; (6.1 are 
Israelites to whom pertaineth the adoption, frc. (vers. 


1-5). 

An apostolical asseveration (ver. 1).—Words only 
have strength when our conscience bears us witness 
in the Holy Ghost that we say the truth in Christ 
(ver. 1).—The witness of our conscience in the Holy 
Ghost is a witness for us that we say the truth in 
Christ (ver. 1).—Magnanimous heaviness and mag¬ 
nanimous pain (ver. 2).—The Apostle’s readiness to 
srake the dearest possession for his brethren (ver. 
8).—The difference between Israelites and Jews (ver. 
4).— What do Israelites possess 7 1. The whole of 

the Old Testament, with all its covenant blessings; 
2. The fathers; 8 . Through the fathers, Christ, so 
far as His human descent is concerned, belongs 
chiefly to them (John iv. 22) (vers. 8-5). 

Starke, Cramer : In important matters for God’s 
honor and the advancement of our neighbors' salva¬ 
tion, we may swear (Isa, xix. 18; Jer. xii. 6); but 
lo wantonly affirm a thing before God, is an abuse 
of God's name (Exod. xx. 7) (ver. 1).—The saints 
are not stoical blocks of wood (!); therefore we 
should also weep with those that weep, and rejoice 
with those that rejoice (ver. 2).—Love has certain de¬ 
grees, and one may with a good conscience prefer in 
love his natural friends and blood relations to others 
(ver. 8). — Nova BibK Tub.: Nothing grieves pious 
people more than the ruin of the ungodly. Particu¬ 
larly a true shepherd can dp nothing else than speak 
of them with sorrow and tears (ver. 2 ).—Hkdinger 
T his is love! Oh, that we had even a less degree 
a i it 1 Exod. xxx**L 82. 


Gerlach: Calvin beautifully siys: “It ie nol 
contradictory to this wish of the Apostle, that he 
knew of a surety that his salvation ty God's election 
could not prove a delusion. For as such a giowinj 
love always burns out more violently, so does H sc* 
nothing and care for nothing except its object’ 
(vers. 1-5). 

Lisoo: The Apostle's sorrow at Israel's unbelief 
(vers. 1-5).—In Christ every thing was glorified and 
fulfilled which Israel already had; how important, 
therefore, it was to believe in Him whom the anti¬ 
types had announced, and who brought grace and 
truth ! John i. 16, 17. 

Heubner: Asseveration of the Apostle’s love 
for his people (vers. 1-5).—It ;* only a spirit sancti¬ 
fied by God’s grace that can be grieved st the spirit¬ 
ual fall of others. The unconverted man is indiffer 
ent to the moral misery of his neighbor. The koli 
est sorrow is for others (ver. 21 

Besskr : Throughout the Holy Scriptures there 
is not another passage where, as in the present in¬ 
stance, the most profound darkness of sorrow is in 
juxtaposition with the brightest sun of joy. Paul 
has ascended on the wings of faith to the height 
where he sees the whole kingdom of the world and 
the devil lying at his feet; and, sheltered in the 
rock-strong love of God in Jesus Christ, he hae sung 
a triumphal song in the upper choir. There he 
pauses, and as one who is still dwelling in the land 
of pains and tears, just at this point he discloses to 
his brethren, first, the profound and concealed sor¬ 
row of bis life by a solemn assurance of that of 
which he would have God also conscious (ver. 1).- 
The sainted Bkngel says: “ Souls which have mad* 
no progress, do not comprehend Paul’s wish We 
should not lightly pronounce judgment upon the 
measure of love iu Moses and Paul. The modicum 
of our thoughts of love is too small for us to do so; 
just as a boy does not appreciate the heroic spirit of 
a general ” (ver. 8).—Not Jacobites, but Israelites, 
wrestlers with God, are called the descendants of 
the patriarch, who obtained of the Lord a blessing 
upon his seed, that they might be called after his 
name, and the names of his fathers Abraham and 
Isaac (ver. 4).—Eight blessings of God's house 
united in four pairs (vers. 4, 5). 

[Borkitt : God has placed a conscience in every 
man, whose office it is to bear witness of all his 
words and actions; yea, of all his thoughts and in¬ 
ward affections. Conscience is God's register, to re¬ 
cord whatever we think, speak, or act; and happy is 
he whose conscience bears witness for him, and doth 
not testify against him.—Ver. 2. Note: 1. What 
are the dismal effects and dreadful consequences of 
obstinate unbelief, under the offers of Christ ten¬ 
dered to persons in and by the dispensation of the 
gospel, without timely repentance? 2 The true 
spirit of Christianity is to make men mourn for the 
sins and calamities of others in a very sensible and 
affectionate manner. Good men ever have been and 
are men of tender and compassionate disiosition; 
a stoical apathy, an indolence of heart, a want of 
natural affection, is so far from being a virtue, or 
matter of just commendation unto any man, that 
the deepest sorrow and heaviness of soul in some 
cases well becomes persons of the greatest piety and 
wisdom; 8. Great sorrow and continual heaviness 
of heart for the miseries of others, whether immi¬ 
nent or incumbent, but especially for the sins of oth¬ 
ers, is an undoubted argument, s ; gn, and evidenot 
of a strong and vehement lox ♦oward them — 
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H»kt : We ought to be in a special manner ©on. 
cerned for the spiritual good of our relations, our 
brethren and kinsmen. To them we lie under spe¬ 
cial obligations; and we have more opportunity of 
doing good to them; and we must, in a special man¬ 
ner, give aocount concerning hem, and our useful¬ 
ness to them.—H odgk: Fidelity does not require 
that we should make the truth as offensive as possi¬ 
ble. On the contrary, we are bound to endeavor, as 
Paul did, to allay all opposing or inimical feelings in 
the minds of those whom we address, and to allow 
the truth, unimpeded by the exhibition of any thing 
offensive on our part, to do its work upon the heart 
and conscience.—J. F. H.] 

[Schafe : Vera. 4, 5. These advantages of Is¬ 
rael, sketched by the Apostle, are at once types and 
prophecies of the higher blessings, which continue 
uninterruptedly in the Christian Church, and are en¬ 
joyed daily and hourly by all believers. In their 
lap is the adoption and heirship of eternal life, the 
continued presence of the Lord in the means of 
grace, the eternal covenant of grace instead of the 
successive covenants, the free, life-giving spirit, in¬ 
stead of the killing letter of the law, the worship in 
spirit and in truth in all places instead of the ser¬ 
vice confined to Jerusalem, the far more plain and 
precious promises of the heuvenly Canaan and ama¬ 
ranthine inheritance, the incomputable cloud of wit¬ 
nesses, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and 
confessors, from all climes and tongues, and, as the 
sum of all blessings, Jesus Christ, the God-man and 
Saviour, who is flesh of our flesh, aye, our Brother 
and Friend, and yet exalted above all, the eternally 
adored Head of the Church, which He calls “ His 
l»ody, the fulness of Him who filleth all in alL” 
-R.] 

Vs as. 6-88. 

a. Vers. 6-18. Who are the true Israelites? 
I. By no means all who are of Israel, or are the 
seed of Abraham, are children according to the 
flesh ; but rather, 2. The children of promise, whom 
He has freely chosen according to His purpose (vers. 
6-13).—The question of Divine adoption does not 
depend upon natural descent, but upon the mercy 
of the call, without the merit of works (vers. 6-18). 
—God’s word (promise) has not failed because many 
are not Israelites—that is, are not participators in 
the promise (vers. 6-8).—Neither has God’s word 
failed to us because many who are called evangelical 
are not evangelical (vers. 6—8).—How Paul, the 
Apostle of the righteousness or faith, reminds us 
of John the Baptist, the preacher of repentance! 
Comp. vers. 6-8 with Matt. iii. 9.—The children of 
the promise: 1. Isaac, the son of Abraham; 2. 
Jacob-Israel, the son of Rebecca (vers. 9, 10).— 
The mystery of election and reprobation (vers. 10- 
14 ).—Not by the merit of works, but by the mercy 
of Him who calleth! A passage: 1. For our hu¬ 
miliation ; but also, 2. For our consolation (ver. 12). 

QyarkA: God does not look at carnal service 
ano external advantages and privileges in the distri¬ 
bution of His mercy and spiritual blessings; 1 Cor. 
xv. 10 (ver. 12 ).—Hemkoer: God’s word always 
has its fulfilment in either one way or the other; 
Jer. xxxii. 42 (ver. 6).—Beware of founding your 
hope of salvation on birth, or the visible Church, or 
merely seeming work. One must inwardly be a 
Christian an 1 Abraham’s heir (ver. 7). 

Speke r By this instance (vers. 8, 9) Paul has 


sufficiently shown that salvation does not depend oc 
natural birth, and that, therefore, not all the de> 
scendants of Israel were necessarily the people of 
the covenant. But because it might have been said 
that Ishmael was born of the bondwoman, and los^ 
such an honor in consequence of his wicked life, foe 
he was a scoffer, Paul proceeds to show, by the ex 
ample of Esau and Jacob, that it depended upoi 
God’s free choice as to whom He would show cei 
tain spiritual or temporal advantages and benefits, in 
which case He does not look at works (vers. 10-13). 

Roos: The children of the promise are such as 
have become the children and true seed of Abraham 
by belief in God’s promise (vers. 8-11).—An elec* 
tion does not preclude the foreknowledge of faith 
and works, but, on the contrary, it always goes in 
advance, while faith and good works follow after¬ 
ward. Thus, a soldier is chosen before he has fur¬ 
nished a proof of his bravery; a child is chosen fot 
adoption before he has given evidence of filial grati¬ 
tude. The exhibition of bravery and gratitude is 
hoped for. But what is man’s hope, is God’s fore¬ 
knowledge. Yet it must not be said that, in mak¬ 
ing an election, the one who chooses has been influ. 
enced by works that have already occurred. It was 
not from works already performed by Jacob that 
God’s promises resulted, but from the loving will of 
God, who stands in need of nothing, whom no crea¬ 
ture can place under obligation, and who does not 
inwardly pass from hatred to love (vers. 11-18). . 

Gerlach : As the preference of Jacob to Esau, 
and of the Israelites to the Edomites, was declared 
by. God before the birth of the two ancestors, and 
thus what Jacob had in advance could by no means 
depend upon any privilege or merit of birth, so is 
free grace the bestowal of justification through 
Christ; it does not depend upon anticipated virtues 
or services of him who receives them; it admits' 
valid claims of any kind (vers. 11-18). 

Lisco: The Apostle’s purpose is to prove that 
God, far from all arbitrary authority, and with the 
most exalted love, holiness, and wisdom, though 
without binding himself to natural laws (primogeni¬ 
ture, posterity of Abraham), or to the narrow limits 
of a certain descent, proceeds in His guidance of 
nations, and now calls this one and now that one to 
the gospel, just as He formerly called to a share, in 
the privileges of the old covenant people. The Is- 
raelite, as such, had legal claims to salvation in 
Christ, yet not on account of his natural descent, as 
is shown from both the examples adduced. Even 
Esau’s descendants, and, indeed, all heathen, have 
been called to salvation in Christ; therefore evi¬ 
dently Esau’s rejection is by no means regarded as 
eternal, and the object of Jacob’s preference is the 
temporary salvation of the nations descended from 
both Esau and Jacob (vers. 11-18). 

Heubner : We must maintain: 1. Paul’s speech 
is altogether individual or national, and applies sole 
ly to Israel, in order to prostrate Israel’s perverse 
pride; 2. The question is not concerning an eternal 
election and reprobation, but the calling of a people 
by the external call, by revelation, and concerning 
the subsequent rejection of such a call (vers. 6-18) 

b. Yers. 14-18. Is God unrighteous ? This ob¬ 
jection is refuted by Paul: 1. By reference to God’i 
declaration to Moses; 2. By reference to such a 
declaration to Pharaoh (vers. 14-18).—Moses and 
| Pharaoh: 1. Moses, an example of God’s mercy and 
compassion ; 2. Pharaoh, an example of wrdening; 

I 3. Both together are examples of God’< free • eo- 
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lion (vers. 14-18).—On what does our salvation de¬ 
pend ? 1. Not upon our willing or running; 2. But 
upon God’s mercy (ver. 16). 

Starke : Go 1 is and ever remains righteous, 
however He disposes things according to His sov¬ 
ereign will and good pleasure (ver. 14).—Oh, the 
great and exceeding riches of divine mercy and com¬ 
passion, by which God performs all the good which 
He bestows on man, without regard to any service, 
greatness, honor, or appearance t (ver. 16 .)—Hkd- 
inovr : One’s own running, working, exerting him¬ 
self, devising services, doing penitence, and inflict¬ 
ing scourges crawling into caves and putting on 
aackcloth, accomplish nothing; God roust open the 
heart, and, when He knocks, open to Him ! He has 
the key himself, and you have from Him the hands 
and the power to throw wide open for His entrance 
(ver. 16).—Hardening is a great judgment. Many 
are involved in it, ana yet they do not know it (ver. 
17 ).—Spenkr: Thus God’s wii is perfectly free and 
unconfined in its own work, and He has the power 
to show mercy or not, just as He will, without our 
ability to find sufficient cause for the difference, 
although He himself, as the wise and holy God, does 
nothing without a holy cause, so that even His freest 
power wills and does in such a way as His wisdom 
perceives conducive to His glory. For as men of 
understanding do not foolishly and thoughtlessly use 
their freedom, but do every thing considerately and 
with a rational choice, even when they are in the 
enjoyment of the most unfettered freedom, how 
should we suppose that the all-wise God can have 
mercy and harden without holy causes, or in any 
other way than is In harmony with His goodness, 
righteousness, and majesty, though above our under¬ 
standing ? This should be enough for us: The holy 
and righteous God, who never can wish to do any 
thing evil, wiilB it to be thus. 

Roos: Ver. 16: Moses desired to see God’s 
glory; but his desire would not have obtained this 
view by force. More than once Moses ascended to 
the top of Sinai, and came down again; but his run¬ 
ning did not earn as a reward that which he prayed 
for. God met his willing by compassion: out of 
companion He crowned Moses* ascent of Mount 
Sinai by an extraordinary blessing.—G erlach : 
Ver. 16: Paul elsewhere exhorts (1 Cor. ix. 24-27 ; 
Phil. iii. 12-14) in the most decided way to will and 
to run ; but it is a willing whose soul is God’s mercy 
toward sinners, and it is a running whose power is 
God’s renewing grace. 

Iiisco: The last and only ground of participa¬ 
tion in God’s kingdom is and ever remains God’s 
mercy (ver. 16).—All of Pharaoh’s efforts did not 
prevent the execution of the Divine purposes, but 
he himself became, contrary to his will, an instru¬ 
ment for their execution ; accordingly, God was glo¬ 
rified in the perverse king, who did not escape His 
righteous punishment (ver. 17).—Thus, then, God 
shows His mercy on whomsoever He will with un- 
fimited freedom ; and He hardens whomsoever He 
will—that is, He allows His mercy to redound to the 
ruin of those? who, like Pharaoh, are impervious to 
all of His instructions and guidance; and thus it 
can also come to pass to the unbelieving Jews, that 
God will withdraw His mercy from them if they 
<corn His gospel, just as Pharaoh once despised 
God’s will (ver. 18). 

Heitbnkr : No people can prove thAt it will be 
God’s people (ver. 16).—The humiliation of pre¬ 
sumptuous tyvants is a glorification of God (ver. m 


—Hardening is therefore never a blindly absc'uts^ 
but always a righteous decree of God on those who 
have long withstood all of His calls. Pharaoh would 
noi have been hardened, if his many cruelties had 
not already hardened his heart (ver. 18). 

Besser : To sum up, says Luther ( Work*^ rol 
xxii. p. 746): w Every thing is spoken against tb* 
proud. 4 He to whom 1 give shall have it, and yo* 
shall not take it from me by your holiness.’ What 
more shall he do ? He nevertheless says, 4 You shall 
have it, but if you seek and wiih to have it for the 
sake of your righteousness and your piety, I cannot 
and will not allow you to have it; I will sooner tear 
to pieces and destroy every G ing, both priesthood 
and kingdom, and even my c*7. law. But show ms 
mercy, and you shall have it * ” (*tr. 16).—He who 
can still take upon himself to say, 44 God has had 
compassion on me because I .un not os Pharaoh was,” 
has not yet read the Epistle to the Romans aright 
The reverse is the case: Because God has had com¬ 
passion on me, I am not as Pharaoh, but as Moses 
(ver. 18). 

c. vers. 19-29. Nay, but, O man, who art tbou 
that repliest against God ? 1. Remember that thou 

art only the work, but He is the Maker; 2. There¬ 
fore submit unconditionally to His sovereign will 
(vers. 19-21).—What does God design by His un¬ 
conditional and free election ? 1. On one hand, to 

show His wrath and make known His power; 2. 
But, on the other, to make known all the more, by 
this means, the riches of His glory (vers. 22-29).— 
The vessels of wrath and the vessels of mercy (vers. 
22-24).—Who are the vessels of mercy ? All who 
are called; not alone, 1. of the Jews, but, 2. also 
of the Gentiles (ver. 24).—Hosea and Isaiah as wit¬ 
nesses of God’s grace, showing mercy on and calling 
Jews and Gentiles: 1. Hosea; 2. Isaiah (vers. 26 

uthkr: Although the greater part fall away 
and remain unbelieving, He will nevertheless not let 
all fall , but will support the rest, and by them all 
the more abundantly disseminate His word and 
grace, in order that they may be righteous and glo¬ 
rious (ver. 28). 

Starke : God, in leading man to salvation, does 
not deal with him according to the unconditional 
purpose of His will and with unlimited power, but 
in a certain order, in which they who are ennobled 
by the rational soul have obtained the freedom to 
obey or to oppose (ver. 29).—Also teachers and 
preach era must exhibit an appropriate gentleness 
when censuring the ungodly, and must not always 
select the rarest words of abuse and reproach, to 
pour them out upon them like a heavy shower (ver. 
26).—Do not despair, though you be miserable ; the 
morciful and gracious Lord can cause a light to arise 
within you; Ps. cxii. 4 (ver. 26). —Hf.dingkr : God 
be praised for His long-suffering! How many thou¬ 
sand brands of )icll dost thou bear wit! ! Thou art, 
and ever remainest, my righteous Got ! Pa. ciii. 8 
(v*?r. 22),—Lange: If you would be a true ve*xd 
of mere}, ;ou must draw grace for grace from the 
fulness of Jesus (John i. 16).—Let the love of God 
be poured out in your heart by the Holy Spirit (chap 
v. 6); and in order that you may be useful in \hi 
Lord’s house, and a vessel sanctified to His honor, 
seek to be purified from contact with all impure ves¬ 
sels (ver. 28). 

Spener : The Apostle says of the vessels of mer> 
cy, that God ha* prepared them for glory. He if 
not only their Creator, but their being the vessel* o 
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m* mercy it Bit own preparation. But he does not 
aft? of the vessels of wrath, that God prepared them 
for destruction, but that they are fitted to destruc¬ 
tion who have fitted and corrupted themselves to it, 
bo that their condemnation does not come from God, 
but only that He has long borne with them patient¬ 
ly, just as He did to Pharaoh, and that He finally 
destroys them with all the more violence. By this 
are declared His glory, power, compassion, and 
righU'ousnesa, without one coming in conflict with 
the other (vers. 22, 28).—Roos: The great long- 
suffering of which Paul speaks, proves that God 
takes no pleasure in the destruction of the vessels 
of wrath; for if He had wished, He could at any 
time have given them up to destruction sooner than 
He really did; but the efficacious call, which applies 
to the vessels of mercy both of the Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, proves that God does not indulge a precon¬ 
ceived hatred either of the Jewish people or of the 
Gentile nations, and it is only His call that makes a 
difference between the vessels of wrath and of mercy 
(vers. 22-24 ).—Qerlach : We must always bear in 
mind, that when God has compassion, and when He 
hardens, He acts in different ways; in the former 
case, He produces good in the human heart by His 
compassion ; and in the second, He withdraws from 
man His divine light and life, yet does not awaken 
evil in him, but only allows the evil already existing 
to assume the form and take the course which, to 
Him, is evidently necessaiy for the salvation of the 
world. Man's seeing, in mercy as well as in harden¬ 
ing, a perfectly similar operation of God—namely, 
His own arbitrary authority—is bis own fault, since 
he closes himself against God’s compassionate love 
by his own claims (ver. 21). 

Li8C0: All humanity, and not merely Israel 
(which fancied itself thus), is like the clay from 
which God, of His own free choice, chooses unto par¬ 
ticipation in the kingdom of heaven; and He is not 
bound to Israel in such a way that He cannot also 
appoint the Gentiles to the same privilege (vers. 20, 
21 ). 

HErsKER: Before God rejects a people, He pa¬ 
tiently gives it time for repentance (vers. 19-28).— 
Especially on ver. 19: The universal objection of all 
determinists, fatalists, and absolutists, is: “How can 
man be free, since in his existence, and in the forma¬ 
tion and change of his mind, he is totally dependent 
on God?” This is here represented in a special 
direction, thus: “ How can sin be imputed to man ? 
Why does God’s punishment of him enrage him ? 
He is only what God makes him ! Who can oppose 
God ? ” This objection is still frequently heard in 
such modifications as these: 41 Man becomes every 
thing, just according as he is trained, educated, and 
placed in a favorable or unfavorable state? ” We may 
answer this objection somewhat as follows: Although 
man does not himself control his destiny, and al¬ 
though this destiny has an influence upon his devel¬ 
opment, yet it is by no means compulsory; the ex¬ 
ternal world does not operate irresistibly upon him. 
—Yet Paul does not exactly answer thus, but says, 
ver. 26 : 44 Yea, dear man” Ac.—Yer. 21: This 
companion would be inaptly applied if it were re¬ 
garded as an irresistible formation of character: 
44 Gan God not make out of this man a bad one, and 
out of that a good one ? ” The question is only the 
determination of the external state which operates 
on man . 44 Cannot God, according to His own will, 
direct to every one his condition and all the circum¬ 
stances that operate upon him ' ” It still depends 
22 


on man whether he will make use of his condition 
in this or that way, and in what shape he will allow 
himself to be be formed. Comp. 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21. 
In Jer. xviii. 6, the type of the potter applies to the 
events that God allows a people to experience, but 
not to the determination of their salvation or de 
struction. 

<L Vers. 80-83. The faith of the Gentiles, and 
the unbelief of the Jews: 1. The establishment ol 
this fact; 2. The explanation of its origin (ver*. 
80-33).—In the righteousness of faith, the lew of 
righteousness is really fulfilled (vers. 30, 31).— Who 
attains to the law' of righteousness ? All who seek 
its fulfilment, not: 1. By the works of the law, but, 
2. By faith (vers. 31, 32).—The stumbling-stone: 
1. For some a rock of offence; 2. For others a 
rock of salvation (ver. 88^. Comp. 1 Peter ii. 4-10. 

Luther: Christ justifies without works; they 
who do not believe Him, run against Him and stum 
ble (ver. 82) 

Starke : O thou tempted soul, who art ever in¬ 
dulging in fearful thoughts, thou shalt certainly not 
be ashamed ! (ver. 88.)— Cramer : If one should 
seek fire in snow, or ice in fire, he would not find it 
so he who seeks life, righteousnesss, and salvation in 
the law, and not in Christ, will never receive them 
(ver. 82). 

Spenek : God laid such a stone in Zion as would 
of itself be a stone of help, a tried and precious 
corner-stone, on which the fallen could and should 
rise. But man’s wickedness, Ac., causes many to 
stumble against it, and their fall is more dangerouf 
than if such a stone had not been placed there 
Yet God’s saving counsel must not be in vain for all, 
for there are others, on the other band, who hold to 
this rock, and believe on it. These will not be de¬ 
ceived in their hope, nor come to shame, as they 
will take from it that which they have hoped lor— 
salvation (ver. 83). 

Roos: As Paul had previously made every thing 
dependent on simple grace and mercy, and on God’s 
free will, so he now makes every thing dependent on 
faith. Grace and faith, the will of God and faith, 
correspond to or meet each other. Grace is in God, 
faith is in man (vers. 80-88).— Gerlach : God did 
not enforce His right against the unbelieving Israel¬ 
ites, nor harden their hearts, nor fit them for de¬ 
struction, because He predestinated them for de¬ 
struction before their existence, but because they 
44 replied against God ” (vers. 18-22). 

Lisco: The reason why Israel refuses to accept 
the gospel, and i* rejected, is because they seek \U- 
righteousness—before God, not of forth, but by do¬ 
ing the works prescribed in the law; and therefore 
they experience the judgment of falling against the 
stumbling-stone (ver. 32). 

Heubner : No people or no man is so corrupt 
that God cannot call and save if they will only be¬ 
lieve in the gospel, and become sensible of their 
guilt (ver. 30j.—All the works on which man relies 
cannot save him, but rather hinder him (Luke xii. 
24). Therefore the paradox: It would be better for 
many if they were worse (ver. 82).—Offence at 
Christ is culpable; it is one that is taken, and not 
given (ver. 38). 

Besser : Luther ( Works, vol. vii. p. 821 ) strik- 
ingly compares the law to the field in which Christ, 
the Treasure, is buried. The Jews bau the field, 
and even tilled it with great pains, but they did not 
see the buried treasure; but the Gentile®, on the 
contrary, since they found Christ in the law, went 
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for joy beyond the law, and sold every thing which 
they had, and bought the field with its treasure— 
that is, the law with Christ (vers. 30, 81). 

L i no* : The forbearance and decision with which 
the Apostle expresses the strict judgment on Israel, 
is an example lor us, when occasion occurs, to speak 
unpleasant truths.—The Apostle’s fidelity to the Is¬ 
raelites is conditioned by his fidelity to the Lord; or 
U.e duty and limits of patriotism.—Israel’s fall is an 
.unreal admonition for churches, states, and nations. 
- -TV* greater the glory of a community, the deeper 
48 its fall.—Israel, which was once saved, is now 
judged in Christ its Head.—God's freedom with re¬ 
spect to humanity: 1. How it is bound by institu¬ 
tions and promises; 2 Yet how it also remains free. 
—His freedom in His determinations: 1. In the de¬ 
termination of the personalities themselves; 2. Of 
their fate, and its effect; 3. Of their call to the king¬ 
dom.—The freedom and consistency of Divine sove¬ 
reignty in the name Jehovah.—The antitheses: Israel 
and Isaac, Jacob and Esau, Moses and Pharaoh. The 
judgment of hardening elucidated by Pharaoh’s his¬ 
tory.—Judgments changed by the sovereignty of 
God himself to the glorification of His mercy.— 
God’s judgments are cut short by His wisdom and 
grace.—The importance of faith in antithesis to or¬ 
dinances.—The twofold operation of the corner¬ 
stone. 

[Lightfoot : Yer. 8. We owe charity to every 
one because of his soul. If a soul, in its essential 
constitution, be not beautiful and lovely, what thing 
upon earth can be accounted beautiful and lovely? 
A soul that carries the image of God in its very con¬ 
stitution—that is like to the nature of angels in its 
essence and being—that is capable of divine nature 
and of eternal lire and glory—if t) is be not lovely, 
whAt is? It is a great piece of wisdom to study 
souls, and to observe the nature, worth, price, and 
excellency, both of our own and other men’s; and 
there is not a more general and comprehensive 
cause of the ruin of souls, than men’s ignorance 
of and unacquaintance with their own souls. Shall 
I hate any man’s soul ? It may be united to God. 
Hate any man’s body? It may be a temple of 
the Holy Ghost Any man’s person? He may 
be an inheritor of eternal glory. Scorn not poor 
Joseph ; for all his rags and imprisonment, be may 
come to sit upon a throne. Despise not poor Laz¬ 
arus ; for all his sores and tatters, he may be car¬ 
ried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.—B ukkitt : 
Learn: 1. What the sincere believer shall not be 
ashamed of: a. He shall never be ashamed of his 
choice; b. Nor of his profession; e. Nor of the 
cause and interest of Chri*% which He has owned 
and vindicated in the world; d. Nor of any time 
sincerely spent in the work and service of Christ; 
r. Nor of reproaches and sufferings, tribulations and 
persecutions, for the sake of Christ; /. Nor in eter¬ 
nity, that he never was ashamed here of Christ and 
Qis gospel, His work and service, His cause and in 


terest. 2. When the believer shall not be ashamed i 
a. When he is called to bear testimony of Christ 
before the world, at the hour of death, or at the day 
of judgment; b. Nor the dreadfrilness of the day. 
nor the majesty of the Judge, nor the number or 
the accusers, nor the impartiality of the sentence 
nor the separation which shall then be made. 8 
Why the believer shall never be ashamed: a. Sta, 
the cause of shame, is removed; b. Those onlj 
from whom he can reasonably fear shame, will never 
be ashamed of Him; c. He can look God and 
Christ, his own conscience and the whole world, in 
the face, without shame and suffering.— Henry : 
What does God do for the activation of His chil¬ 
dren? He prepares them beforehand for glory. 
Sanctification is the preparation of the soul for 
glory, making it meet to partake of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. This is God’s work ; we can 
destroy ourselves fast enough, but we cannot save 
ourselves; sinners fit themselves for hell, but it ii 
God that prepares saints for heaven.—W ats eland: 
There is a degree of pity and regard due even t« 
very ill men, to ungodly, and sinners; not to be 
shown by caressing them and smiling upon them, but 
by earnest and ardent endeavors to reclaim them 
There is not a more forlorn or miserable wretch un 
der heaven than an overgrown sinner, become mad, 
desperate, and incurable in his sins. For though 
such persons regard neither God nor man, nor have 
any mercy or tenderness for friend or brother, but 
would go any lengths in mischief, and set the world 
on fire, if it lay in their power, yet we very well 
know, all the while, that they are weak and impo¬ 
tent, and are under bridle and restraint. The utmost 
they can do is only to afflict and torment good men 
for a time here, h bile they themselves lie exposed to 
eternal vengeance, to torments everlasting hereafter. 
—Doddridge : We know a descending, a risen Re- 
deemer. He still visits us in His gospel, still preach¬ 
es in our assemblies, and stretches out a gentle and 
compassionate hand to lead us in the way of happi¬ 
ness.—Where we see a zeal for God, let us pay all 
due regard to it, and compassionate that ignorance 
which may sometimes be mingled with it.— Scott : 
Modesty, caution, humility, and profound awe of the 
holy majesty of God, should restrain and guide the 
tongues and pens of all who speak or write on the 
great subjects connected with salvation, however 
satisfied such men may be with their own views of 
them; and every sentence which is written or spo¬ 
ken with impetuous injustice to God, is a proof of 
the pride and irreverence of the writer or speaker.— 
Hodge: Vers. 15-19. It should be assumed as a 
first principle, that God cannot do wrong. If He 
does a thing, it must be right. And it is very much 
safer for us, corrupt and blinded mortals, urns to 
argue, than to pursue the opposite course, and 
maintain that God does not and cannot do so and 
so, because, in our judgment, It would be w ong.— 
J. F. Hi] 
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Chap. X 1-21. 


A. SelMghteoumeea, and the rlghteonsneei of fidth (yen. 1-11). 

1 Brethren, my heart’s desire [or, good-will, etooxux] and prayer 1 to God t* 
Israel [on their behalf]* is, that they might be saved [for their sal ration] 

2 For I bear them record [witness] that they have a zeal of God, but not accoi d- 

3 ing to knowledge. For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness [not knowing 
(i.miltaking) the righteousness of God], and going about [striving] to establish 
their own righteousness, 4 have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness 

4 of God. For Christ is the end of the law for [unto] righteousness to every 

6 one that believeth.* For Moses describeth [writeth concerning] the righteous¬ 
ness which is of the law, That the [saying, The] 4 man which doeth those things 

6 [who hath done them] shall live by them [or, in it].’ But the righteousness 
which is of faith speaketh on this wise [thus],* Say not in thine heart. Who shall 
ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Cnrist down from above [omit from 

7 above] :) Or, Who shall descend into the deep ? (that is, to bring up Chrisl 

8 again [omit again] from the dead.) But what saith it ? The word is nigh thee, 
even [omit even] in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which 

9 we preach ; Tnat [Because] if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
[or, Jesus as Lord], 9 and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath [omit hath] 

10 raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believ- 
eth [faith is exercised] 10 unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is 

11 made unto salvation. For the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed [put to shame]. 


B. The equal claim of Jews and Gentiles to fittth. Hence the neoeesity of univenal preaching. The unequal results 

of preaching (vers. 12-18). 


12 For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek [distinction be¬ 
tween Jew and Greek]: 11 for the same Lord over all is [is Lord of all,] 19 rich 

13 unto all that [who] call upon him. For whosoever [every one who] 19 shall call 

14 upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall [can] they call 14 
on him in whom they have not believed ? and how shall [can] they believe 14 in 
him of whom they have not heard ? and how shall [can] they hear 19 without a 

15 preacher ? And how shall [can] they preach, 1 ’ except they be sent ? as it is 
written, 19 How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel [those who 

16 bring glad tidings] of peace, 19 and bring glad tidings of good things! But they 
have not all obeyed the gospel [did not all hearken to the glad tidings]. 90 For 

17 Esaias [Isaiah] saith. Lord, who hath [omit hath] believed our report? 91 So 
then faith cometh by [of] hearing^and hearing by [through] the word of Gc i." 

18 But I say, Have they not heard [Did they not hear] ? Yes [Nay] verily, their 
sound went [out] into all the earth, and their words unto the ends or the world. 

0L The unbelief of Israel and the ftdth of the Gentile* already prophesied in the Old Testament (rare. 18-21). 

19 But I say, Did not Israel [Israel not] 99 know? First Moses saith, I will 

E irovoke you to jealousy by them that [with those who] are no people, and by 
with] a foolish nation I will anger you. But Esaias [Isaiah] is very bold, and 
saith, I was found of them that [by those who] sought me not; 1 was mads 
21 manifest unto them that [those who] asked not after me. But to [of ] Israel he 
saith," All day long I have [omit have] stretched forth my hands unto a disoh* 
dier" and gainsaying people. 
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TEXTUAL. 


* Ver. i.—[After dtfqrtt, K. L. Sec. Insert q, defended by Philippi; omitted In K. ▲. B. D. F. G., by L«ehm*nar 

riaoheudorf, Moyer, Tholuck, Alford, Tregelles. Probably inserted to limit wpkt tbr $e4p to 84«w»f, rfiioe A 
teemed improper to oonnect it with ivtoxU. On the meaning of the last-named rord, at isTolTei in the 
question, see Exeg. Notes. _ 

9 Ver. 1.—(fit. A. B. D. F. G., all modern editors, read avritr, instead of rov T<rpa4* (K. L. Re*:.). The l...'«e 
raa suLstitutea as an exp.anatory gloss, whioh was the more necessary, as this Terse began a church Aesm (Ui.; ' 
fenr (to complete the seise) is inserted before «lt awr. in Sec., on the authority of fit*. K. L.; rejected by 
•ditorsgenerai I y. 

* ver. 1.— [Bee. (fie*. X. L.) insert Lmr before (it owtij plar . This probably led to the paraphrase of the E. \ 

4 Ver. 3.—[A. B. D., a number of versions and fathers, omit bucaioavviir after Wap. (8o L ac hm a nn , Tisch 

andorf, Wordsworth, Tregelles.'} It is found in fit. F. K. L., Syriac, fee.; also after Crfrovvrss in one cursive. It i* 
retained by Meyer, Lange ; bracketted by Alford, who, in his notes, agrees with the authors just named, in thinking tbs 
repetition to be original and emphatic, but easily deemed superfluous: hence the omission. 

• Ver. 4.—[Dr. Lunge’s rendering is striking: Denn das Endsiel des Ossets*s ist : Okris'us sur Omechtigkeit fkt 
Jr den y der glaubt (For the end of the law Is: Christ as righteousness for every one who believes). Luther’s version is 
really a paraphrase: Denn Christas ist des Oesetses Ends . to^r an den glaubt, der ist gerecht. 

• Ver. 5.—[The E. V. has translated 6n, which is here merely a quotation-mark (8n recitantis). The above 
emendation is from the Revision by Five Anglioan Clergymen. The Sri is found before rq v Six . in fic 1 . A. D 1 .—an 
alteration, on account of the accusative after yp* A«i.—The quotation is from Levit. xviii. 6. If the reading of the 
See. be adopted, the oniy variation is i, instead of a; a change necessary to adapt the citation to its position here. Sec 
next Note. 


7 Ver. 5.—[The oorreot reading is difficult to determine. Most editors now retain a vrd (JBec., fit*. B. F. G., most 
versions and fathers). Instead of ip avroit (Reo., fit*. D. F. L., some versions And fathers, Meyer, Wordsworth, 
Lange), the reading iv avrjj Is found in fit 1 . A. B., many versions, and is aooepted by Ismbmann, De Wette, Alford 
Tregelles. The singular would be a variation from both the LXX. and the Hebrew; yet this but renders an alteration 
to the plural (for the sake of conformity) the more probable. On the other hand, Meyer urges strongly that the plural 
stands or fells with a vr«, which is now generally aooepted. The ohange to the singular may have been made to guard 
against the validity of the righteousness of works, as Indeed A. substitutes rumwf for vtfpov. With some hesitation, 
I bold to the reading of the See. 

• Ver. 6.—(From this point to the middle of ver. 8. we have a free citation from the LXX., Dent. xxx. 12-14. Parts 
of the verses are quoted, but there is only one considerable variation (at the beginning of ver. 7). As the LXX. does 
not differ materially from the Hebrew, we give only the text of the former: (ver. 11, bnji ipjoAij afrnfy f) iyts ivri A- 
Ao pmi <roi ajp-spov, ov* vwipoyxis iariv, owl jisucphv lit crow co-tip.) 12. ova iv ry ovpary. twt iori, ^kiywv' ris 
ipa&fat re* i)plv sit rbv ovpaviv, xai Aij&snu bfiiv aimfv, cal asot faavrss aimjv wot joopepj IS. ovbi wipap Tqr yaAsunrqt 
iari, Aiywv • rtf 5c awepdaet ip-iv els to tripap rqs baAdaoyjs xa i Adflg ifpsy aimjv, xsl dcovwrbv_ voufop^ axrrif* , *ai 
rot^wo psv i 14. iyyds ow lari rfc pqpa abbSpa iv rw ord/u-art aw, x ax iv rnxapSt^ aw, sal iv TaZs vepox aw woua 
out 6. The New Testament text is remarkably well established throughout. The variations from the LXX. are noticed 
in the Exeg. Notes. 

• Ver. 9.—[B. has 5rt xvptos ’Iifaovs, some fathers; others add iortv. These readings are doubtless explanatory 
glosses, and, as such, tend to oonflrm the interpretation given In the brackets above: Jesus as Lord. See Exeg. Notes , 
also on the rendering because.—' The E. V. improperly translates qy <ip< v, hath raised. It is the historical aonst. 

14 Ver. 10.—(The B. V. has made this verb active, and the second one passive. Both are passive. It would seem a* 
if this rendering was borrowed from the German: man g/aubt , which exactly expresses the force of the Greek. 

11 Ver. 12.—(Literally : there is no distinction of Jew and Greek; hut this sounds too abstract, as if the distinction* 
were obliterated, as In Gal iii. 28. Here it is better, then, to preserve the concrete idea, by using between. So Rev. Five 
Ang. Clergymen. 

19 Ver. 12.—(Lange renders : Denn Miner and derselbe ist Herr von Allen. So Noyes : For one and the same is Lord 
over all. Fiv e Ang. Clergymen : The same is Lord over all. The Amcr. Bible Union as above. This is most literal 
Alford, Indeed, objects, “on acoount of the strangeness of b abr6s thus standing alone; but this is met by Dr. Lange 
in the Exeg. Notes , where he expands the phrase into: One and the same Lord is Lord over all. Stuart: There is the s> me 
Lord ; which is harsh. On the whole, it is best to find the predicate here, and not supply is with ncA, as is done in the 
E. V. 


19 Ver. 13.—[This is almost word for word from the LXX., J*»el ii. 33 (Heb. iii. 5): xeu e<mu was, bs, k.t.A. 
The yap is inserted to introduce the proof! In Acts ii. 21, the citation Is made even more exactly.. The strong f >nn 
of the Greek is retained by rendering, every one whosoever (Alford, Five Ang. Clergymen); Ainer. Bible Union, Noyes: 
every one who. 

I* Ver. 14.—[In each of the four interrogative sentenoes of vers. 14, 15, the exact form of the leading verb is doubt¬ 
ful. The See. in every case gives the future indicative, but the uncial authority supports the aorist subjunctive, the 
deliberative or conjunctive aorist The MS. authority '8 given in the separate notes. Here the Sec., with K. L., and 
some fathers, reads : iwucaAio ovrai ; fit. A. B. D. F. G. : iwsKakiawvras. The future is supported by Meyer, and 
apparently accepted by Dr. Lange. The aorist is adopted throughout by most critical editors. (So Tregelles.) As the 
variat on here involves only the change of •» into o, it is readily acooimted for. The E. V. gives a correct rendering o) 
the future, whioh, indeed, m these cases differs little in meaning from the conjunctive. Gan is substituted to express 
the force of the oorxvct reading, although it is perhaps a shade too strong. The Amer. Bible Union omits Aaoein the 
relative clauses throughout: but, although this is a literal rendering of the aorist, it here obscures the meanin g by 
destroy ng the lilo'es. All other later versions properly retain the English perfect. 

lft * Ver. 14.—[ JBir., A. K. L. : wtaredaovatv. fit. B. D. F. G. vlorevowoiv. The last two prefix the argument 

14 Ver. 14.— [Sec., L.: axovoovatv; fit 1 . D. F. G.: axovaovras ; 9 . A 9 . B. :d«o vawatvi the latter, though not 

so well supported os the other aorists, is probably oorrect, sinoe there Is no reason for a change of tense. 

J* Ver. i5.-[lfcr. (no MSS.): Kipii$ovotv; fit. A. B. D. K. L.: «i|pt?f»<r»r. This well-supported aorist seems te 
decido the other cases. 

*• Ver. 15.--[Isa. Iii 7. 'Hie quotation is not exact, though giving the sense of the Hebrew. The LXX. is scarcely 
followed »t all. See Ex g. Notes. 

19 Ver. 15.—[The words: svayyeki^opivwv sip^vi/v , rmv, are omitted in fit 1 . A. B. 0., by some version* 
and fathers; rejected by Lachmann. Tischendorf, Tregelles; bracketted by Alford. They are found in fit 9 . D. F. K. L.. 
toany version* and f ithers; retainea by Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, on tho ground that the repetition might easily lead 
to the omission. This view will readily be allowed byany one who examines the passage, sinoe it Is easy to mistake the 
first occurrence of so long a word for* the second. The original passage, of oourse. favors the retention.—The unci al 
authority against rd (See ) before ayabd, is decisive. The E. v. takes away the exact parallelism by rendering 
siayytAi^opivwv by a different phrase in each clause. A paraphrase is necessary In any case, from the poverty <fl 
aur language. 

94 Ver. 16.—[Here also gospel is too restricted. The above emendation is adopted by Amer. Bible Union, Noyes, 
Fit e Ang. Clergymen. 

91 Ver. 16.—(As none of the modern versions have altered this citation, it is allowed to remain, but the reader wil 
find te the Exeg. N' ies the view of Forbes, which would be thus expressed : Who (of us) hath beJicvnl what we heard t 

99 Ver. i.7.—(fit*. B. C. D 1 ., many versions (including the Vulgute) Xpurrov; adopted by Lachmann, Alford. Tr> 

{ «1. *e. The great majority of fhe fathers, of modern commentators sustain the reading of the Rn\ (X. corr. A. !>**. C 
acme versions). Bede : Dei Christi. Alford deems the received reading “a rationalizing correction,” wLile Hern 
pr Wette. and m^t, ibink tbe other was a later gloss, which is more probable. 
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M ?«. 10.- [The order of the Ree. is poorly rapported. K. A. B. C. t and others: 1rp«}A •*« lyre, adopted 
if critical editors. The alteration In the order of the English text i» sustained by modern versiona 
M Ver. 20. —[The Hebrew text of Isa. lxv. I, as far as dtad by Paul, is: 

I'tvpz Tsana fitift TttJ-n: 

• v • • I - l ' » * l • t * , • 

the IJX.: lyt r ^ y rote ifii ^ ItiMfoeir, rapH^r rote ^ {yrovetr. The variations are a transpoattiof 

ef the clause*, ai a iy*r6fiifp , instead of rysmfftyr. The Hebrew is followed with exactpeee.—“Br is inserted ate 
liilltr, in B. D 1 . F.; bracketted byAlford and Tregelles. 

•* ver. 21.— (The order of the ULX. is : «{edrsea r. x* ryr stUpar; otherwise the citation is exact. Hr 

sol ivrt kiyorra is an addition of the LXX. The Hebrew gives bnt one adjective, ">*110, rebellious.— To bra et 
Is not correct; with respect to, concerning, is the meaning, which, however, is sufficiently indicated by qf; so Five Ang 
^lergymon, Amer. Bible Union.— R.) 


KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary.—The fart of the partial rejection of 
Israel, Ac. The fact is not a fatalistic decree, for 
the Apostle prays for Israel, and bears record to 
their zeal; vers. 1, 2 . It rests rather on the an¬ 
tithesis between self-righteousness as the presumed 
righteousness which is of the law, and the righteous¬ 
ness which is of faith; vers. 3, 4. The righteous¬ 
ness of faith, although arising from Israel, is proved 
by the prophecy of the Old Testament to be, accord¬ 
ing to its nature, accessible to all men, and not con- 
lined to the Jewish nation. It is universal; that is, 
accessible to all in its internal character, because it 
is allied to the inward nature of man; vers. 5, 9. 
Its universality is confirmed by experience; vers. 
10 , 11 . It is proclaimed by the Old Testament 
Scriptures, which promise, in Christ, salvation to 
every man. There arises therefrom the universality 
of faith—the freedom of faith to Jews and Gentiles; 
vers. 12 , 18. This freedom of faith is made actual 
by the universality of the preaching of the gospel 
and of the apostolic mission; vers. 14, 15. Unbe¬ 
lief is voluntary, like faith. The gospel is con¬ 
ditioned by faith; vers. 16-18. But the faith of 
the Gentiles is prophesied in the Old Testament, as 
well as the unbelief of the Jews; vers. 19-21. 

[There is little difference of opinion among com¬ 
mentators respecting the meaning of this chapter as 
a whole. Dr. Hodge coincides most nearly with Dr. 
Lange in his divisions. Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, 
Alford, make two sections. (1.) The further exposi¬ 
tion of the fact that the exclusion of Israel is found¬ 
ed on their own unbelief; vers. 1-18. Alford: 
44 The Jews, though tealous for God, are yet ignorant 
of God’s righteousness (vers. 1-3), as revealed to 
them in their own Scriptures (vers. 4-18).” (2.) 
Proof from Scripture of the same fact; vers. 14-21. 
Tholuck: “ They could not excuse themselves by 
this, that God had not done His part to make hu¬ 
manity know the gospel, or that it had not reached 
them, or that they could not have seen what their 
conduct with regard to it and God's dealings with 
the Gentiles would be.” The connection with chap, 
ix. 38 Is very close ; and as the Apostle is accus¬ 
tomed to repeat, at the close of an argument, the 
proposition from which he started, the repetition of 
the quotation of chap. ix. 38, in ver. 11, favors the 
tivision of Dr. Idtnge.—R.] 

Faith, vers. 1, 2. The fad described u no 
f italistie decree . 

Ver. 1 . Brethren ['A&tXfoi. Benge): 
* yvme quasi superata preeeedentis traetationu se- 
ueriisde comiter appeUat fratres." Comp. 1 Cor 
xiv. 20; Gal. iii. 15.—R.J Though this is an ad- 
dteas to All readers, yet it is directed with special 
•feeling to the Jewish Christians. Repetition and 


carrying out of the personal reference in chap, ix 

My heart’s desire, or, good-will [rj ft it 

tvdoxia r tjq iftfjq xexodtat;]. A real anti the* 
sis to the ft ir is contained in the judgment passed 
in ver. 8 . [See Winer, p. 585 ; who thinks the an* 
tithesis was too painful to be expressed. All ad¬ 
mit that the thought is found in ver. 8 .—R.] Mey¬ 
er, contrary to Chryaostom, Theodoret, and most of 
the early writers, as well as De Wette and Olshau- 
sen, bolds that tvdoxia cannot mean wish, deside- 
rium, but only benevolence (Vulgate, voluntas; Au¬ 
gustine, bona voluntas ; Calvin, ocvevolentiaj. Tho¬ 
luck : “ There is, indeed, no example as yet m which 
tvdoxia is exactly equal to ‘ wish.’ But how could 
the Apostle have said, * My good pleasure and my 
prayer for them to God are directed to their salva* 
tion.’ ” Yet he regards it advisable to adhere to the 
translation: My good-will for them. [The lexica* 
objection to rendering t\*doxia, desire, is weighty 
On the other hand, the rendering goodwill severs 
it from the context. The insertion of 17 after ditja 
Was probably an attempt to avoid this difficulty. 
Alford suggests a 44 a mixture of constructions: the 
Apostle’s tvdoxia would be their salvation itself— 
his x.x.X n was ti<; eon." We hold to the 

more usual meaniug of the word. Wordswbrth 
pushes it as far as this: “ Probably he uses this 
word because be wishes to represent the salvation 
of the Jews us a thing so consonant to God’s wishes 
and counsel, that, as far as He is concerned, it is as 
good as done; and the Apostle delights in looking 
back, in imagination, upon that blessed result as 
already accomplished.” There is little warrant in 
the word or context for such an interpretation.—R.] 

And prayer to God [act* 17 ditjetq ngoq 
xor &tor. The latter phrase can be limited to 
ditjetq without adopting the poorly supported ij. 
The “ prayer ” was undoubtedly “ of his heart,” but 
there are no grammatical reasons for connecting that 
phrase with these words, /tltjen; is, strictly, peti¬ 
tion, request .—R.] We refer xai r t di i$<r*s 

back to xaqdiat;, and then exclusively to n got 
xor f) tor. My heart is not only frill of good-will 
toward the Jews, but it can also venture to inter¬ 
cede for them before God—a proof that they falsely 
regard me as their adversary—and I have not yet 
given up the hope of their salvation. This also com 
prises a pledge of Divine compassion. [So Bengel 
44 Non orasset Paulus, si absolute reprobati eesent* 

[in their behalf la for their salvation, 

vniq avxwr tig eotrsjqiar. The correct 
reading shows bow close the connection with chap 
ix. is. Meyer: li Sonqqia is the end which my 
tidoxia would have for them, and ray prayer asks 
, for then.” The E. V. gives the correct sense 
| though in a paraphrase.—R.1 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE BOHANS. 


Ver. 2 . For I bear them witness [/*<*?• 
evQu yap avroiq. r dp introduces the rea¬ 
son for the preceding declaration.—R.] He still 
aees, even in their error, something good: they 
have a zeal of God [C/y/ov i/ovasv. 

Zeal for God y not great zeal , or godly zeal]. (Acts 
xxi. 20 ; xxii. 3; Gal. i. 14; John ii. 17.) This 
will, indeed, not be the only ground of his tvftoxUt, 
b'lt is the ground of the cheerfulness of his inter¬ 
cession tor them. 

But not according to knowledge [a A A’ 
oi xar* iniyvoHTtv. Comp. chap. iii. 20 , p. 
128; CoL i. 9 (Lange’s Comm ., p. 17).—R.] The 
intyvouFut is the knowledge which, being the living 
principle of discernment, impels far beyond the mere 
historical yvoxTu;. Meyer’s definition: in consequence 
of the iniyv. y is incorrect. The antithesis: xata 
aywnav. Acts iii. 17. The Apostle’s statement may, 
at all events, be designed to alleviute his charge. 
The bright as well as the dark side of the religious 
zeal of the Jews was and is a peculiar phenomenon 
in the history of the world. [The objective advan¬ 
tages of the Jews were given in chap. ix. 1-6 ; here 
we have the subjective religiousness, whicli corre¬ 
sponds, although degenerating into blind fanaticism. 
Yet religious fanaticism, we infer from this passage, 
is preferable to religious indiflerentism. There is 
something to hope for, a ground for good-will, where 
there is earnestness.—R.] 

Vers. 8 , 4. Self-rig hteousno a, and the right - 
•ousness of fa th. 

Ver. 3. For they, not knowing (mistaking) 
the righteousness of God \_dyvovvttq yap 
ttjv to ? ft too ftt x a so <j i>ir tj We take 
ground, with De Wette, and others, against Meyer, 
who does not see in the idea of ayvooPi'T*<; the ele¬ 
ment of mistake, but merely the declaration of igno¬ 
rance. [Meyer justifies hi* position, by saying that 
Paul was only proving the “ not according to knowl¬ 
edge.”—R.] But simple ignorance, without guilt, 
could have no meaning whatever in the present in¬ 
stance ; and still less could it be the cause of wicked 
results. The same holds good of chap. ii. 4 ; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 38; see also Tholuck, in loco. Their ayrotir 
is the cause of their seekiug to establish their own 
righteousness, and consequently they did not submit 
themselves to the Divine righteousness revealed in 
the gospel for faith.* 

And striving to establish their own right¬ 
eousness [ x a i t rjv iftiav ft sxasoa vvtjv l t t - 
rovvrtq axrjaas. See Textual Note 4 ], Essen¬ 
tially, it is the same os the righteousness of the law, 
according to Phil iii. 9. Formally, this expression 
is stronger, because it not only signifies acquir d 
righteousness in distinction from that which is /«- 
x'owed, but as the real principle of this acquired 
righteousness, it denotes one's own choice, power, 
and will, as well as man’s own will in opposition to 
God’s choice, grace, and order. [The .point of this 
distinction is lost, if the phrase be construed as = 
their own justification. —R.] Therefore this effort 
remains a nugatory trjxtlv axijffcts (chap. iii. 31 ; 
H«b. x. 9). The axijaas expresses the element 
pf pride in their effort. 

* [Stuait, And others, take the phrase righteousness of 
**■ i here as = (Gift's method of justification. How incor- 
i c t this is, will apprn from a reference to p. 74 ft Dr. 
Bodge says, very properly : “It is that on which the sen¬ 
tence of justification is founded.*' Alford: "that right e- 
sutaesi which avails before God, which becomes ours in 
ttstification.”—R.1 


[Have not submitted themaelvea, Ac, 13 

fttx'ttoavrji . . . ovx vn *Tayq<raw.] Meyei 
regards the vnsxdyfjaav as passive, as in chap 
viii. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 28. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
correctly regards it as reflexive.* 

Ver. 4. For Christ is the end of the lavs 
[t^Ao? yaq vo/tov X q so x6q], First, t4Ao< 
must be left in its full signification, and not be ood. 
Bidered merely as the negative end by which the 
rofioq is made void; second, Xqurxoq is = Christ 
himself, not simply the foundation, the fundamental 
law of His theocracy (Meyer), or the doctrina Christi 
(Socinians, and others). In both cases, Meyer’s ex¬ 
planation f would destroy the full meaning of the 
text. The same thing is declared in reality by the 
passages, Matt. v. 17; Rom. xiil 10; Gal iii. 24; 
Eph. ii. 15; Col. ii. 14. The end of the law was 
Christ, because Christ was, iu a positive form, the 
fulfilment of the spiritual, essential import of the 
law, and therefore He was, at the same lime, the 
making void of the imperfect Old Testament form 
of the law. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 5 ; 1 Peter I 9; Rev. 
xxi. 6; xxii. 13. The centre of the idea is there¬ 
fore final aim , purpose , and end (Chrysostom, Me* 
lanchthon, Calvin, and others). There is no good 
ground for dividing this explanation into two differ¬ 
ent ones. On one hand, Erasmus, Wolf, and others, 
have brought out the positive view: Fulfilment of 
the law. The alternative here: obedientia aciva, 
or obed. aetiva and jtassiva (see Meyer), must be re¬ 
moved. As for the negative view of the idea, Mey¬ 
er cites a large number of authorities who harmo¬ 
nize with him in limiting it to this; yet he can hardly 
prove this by Augustine, Olshausen, and many oth¬ 
ers.^ Even ver. 4 plainly says that Christ is in *0 far 
riloq vofiov as He is unto righteousness to 

# {Alford defends the passive sense, as expressing the 
result only , it might be themselves, or i>omi' other that sub. 
footed them—the historical fact was, they were not subj edi. 
But as this verse presents an antithesis to iUr (ver. 1); and 
as the whole current of though 1 implies their personal 
guilt, the middle sense is preferable, and is adopted by tb# 
majority of commentators. —R.1 

t [Meyer thus paraphrases: “ For in Christ the valid tv 
of the la w has come to an end, that righteousness th mid 
booome the portion of every believing one.*’—R.) 

t f Dr. Lange’s view is, on the whole, to be preferred; 
but he docB not cl-ariy state tho-e of other commentators. 
We append, therefore, the three opinions most in f»vea 
(1.) Christ is the aim ( Endsie ') of the law. (So Chrysostom, 
Calvin, Been, Bengal, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, and 
others.) This view meai.s either (a.) the end of the law 
was to make men righteous, and thi* end is accomplished 
in Christ (Chrysostom, Stuart, and others); or, (6.) the law 
led to Him, as schoolmaster (Calvin, ana others, Tholuck 
reaches this from another point of view). 2) Christ is the 
fulfilment oi 'he law (rdAoc = irAiypw/ia). This is, wideed, 
true, but scarcely meets the requirements of this passage, 
especially if law b» limited to tho ceremonial law. (3.) 
Christ is the termination of the law (Augustine, Luther, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Qodge). This is the chronological view, 
which Dr. Lange calls the negative one. In what sense be 
is the termination of the law, is also a matter of dispute 
(ceremonial, or moral!). Some oonfnsion exists in most 
commentaries in the citing of authorities In feet, these 
meanings largely run into each other. In favor of the last, 
it may he urged'that the Apostle is drawing such a contrast 
here between the righteousness of the law and the rights 
ousness of faith (ver*. 5, 6), as requires a strong antithesis 
between the law and Christ; but unless we interpret: 
" When Christ came, the old legal system was abolished, 
and a new era commenced ” (Hodge), this antithesis will 
not be correct. Yet the feet that Pam quotes from the law 
itself to support the claims of the righteousness of felth. 
seems Inconsistent with this view. (See below.) Nor will 
it be evident how this verse introdnoee a proof of the non* 
submission of the Jews to the righteousness of God (ver. Sk 
unless it asserts that the law led to Christ, ratter than that 
Christ abolished the law. All three views may be included 
but the first is the more prominent one.—R.] 
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•very one that believeth, tiq J*xa*o<n ’>vijv 
n«fTi tm 7 »(rTfvofT», and the yap intro¬ 
duces just the proof that the Jews did not submit 
themselves to the righteousness of God, which, 
however, was manifested in Christ’s fulfilment of 
the law (comp. chap. ix. 81). The question of the 
extent of prominence here given to the negative 
s»d<* of the r*Ao?, is connected with the expla- 
oathn of vers. 5 and 6 . [Stuart, following Flatt, 
renders * lq, with respect to. It is better to take it 
as indicating result or purpose. The former will be 
preferred, if re'/os be rendered aim ; the latter, if it 
be rendered termination. The sense will then be, 
either: Christ is the aim of the law, so that right¬ 
eousness may come to every one, Ac.; or: Christ 
abolished (or fulfilled) the law, in order that, Ac. 
The word righteousness has here the full sense, 
u righteousness of God; ” but the emphasis rests on 
believeth. -R-] „ . ! 

Vers. 6-9. The universality of the righteousness 
of faith is proved by the Old Testament also. 

On the citations. It is evident that vers. 6 and 
ft present an antithesis between the idea of the right¬ 
eousness which is of works and the inward essence 
of righteousness. But it is clear from the place 
of the citation^, that this antithesis means no con¬ 
tradiction between the Old and New Testament. 
The quotation in ver. 6 is taken fix)no Lev. xviii. 6 ; 
the quotation in ver. 6 from Deut. xxx. 11-14. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Apostle places the two 
sides of the law in contrast, one of which is an ex¬ 
ternal Jewish law of works, and the other is an in¬ 
ward law of the righteousness which is of faith, or a 
law designed for the inward life; the one is tran¬ 
sient, the other permanent. Therefore, he takes his 
6 rst statement from Leviticus, and from that part of 
it where the laying down of the Mosaic obstacles to 
marriage is introduced; the second, on the other 
hand, is taken from Deuteronomy, which early im¬ 
parts a profoundly prophetical meaning to the law. 
Therefore we read, first: Moses deseribeth , or writeth 
(and what he writes is a command); but then, The 
ryjhteoumess which is of faith spea eth (and what it 
says is a proclamation). Though the Apostle holds 
Deuteronomy to be as frilly Mosaic as Leviticus, vet, 
in the former, Moses administers his office as the Old 
Testament lawgiver of the Jews; while, in the lat¬ 
ter, the prophetic spirit of the righteousness of faith 
speaks as decidedly through him as if it altogether 
took his place. 

Ver. 6 .* For Moses writeth respecting 
the righteousness, Ac. [MMvarjq yctg ygd- 
• tijv dixat^oavvrjv, x.r.L The accusative 
after yqaq>nv is either governed by the verb in the 
transitive sense: to write of to describe , or is the 
remote object, that concerning which it is written. 
The rendering: deseribeth is perhaps too strong, 
though lexically admissible.—R.] l ycupn, John 

i. 46. The citation is from Leviticus, according to 
the LXX, but of the same purport as the original j 
text 

We further read: Moses writeth down, or com¬ 
mands: The man who hath done them [ox* 

Z no^r-va q avra dr&^oiTioq]. The n onf- 

* (The translator found it necessary to make some 
•targes in the order of the original. In making the addi¬ 
tions, it was found to be impossible to avoid oonfusion, 
vithont farther transpositiors. Nothing has been omitted, 
bat it has been an unusually difficult task to present Dr. 
Lange’s notes in a shape that would correspond to the oi ler 
*i thr AinKile’f words — lf.1 


iraq is emphatic, yet it is significantly connected 
with &v&(j</*7Zoq. Aina, that which is written, 
the commandments; the law, in the analytical form 
of commandments. The emphasis here rests on the 
doing. “ But the righteousness which is of faith 
says: 4 The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart; only confess with thy mouth, and 
believe in thy heart.* ” 

Shall live by them iv art oi? 

See Textual Note \ If a vrfj be adopted as thf 
correct reading, it refers to the* righteousness accru 
ing from the doing of the commandments (Alford). 
Dr. Lange renders iv, lurch, but this is too strong; 
in the strength of, is better.—R.] The different 
readings appear to have arisen from an apprehension 
that the Apostle’s expression might cause a misun¬ 
derstanding, perhaps an acceptation of the possibil¬ 
ity of righteousness by works. Hence the omission 
of avra, and the reading iv avrij ( M He shall 
live by righteousness itself”). Cod. A. even reads: 
rijv d*x. ix Ttiattuiq. A proof how decidedly the 
early Church rejected the righteousness of works. 
The assurance of life has been referred to the life 
in Palestine. But the historical standpoint of the 
Mosaic economy indicates something further than 
the vita prosper a. Proof: 1 . The vita prospera in 
the real sense, or as the welfare of the people, is a 
special promise for obedience to parents; Exod. xx. 
12 . 2 . The most direct meaning of the passage in 

Leviticus is, that the transgression of the following 
statutes is connected with the punishment of death ; 
chap, xviii. 29. 8 . The passage in Deut. xxx. 16, 

not to mention Ezek. xx. 11, indicates something 
further than the mere vita prospera .* 

There are here two antitheses: first, that of ti.e 
externality of thi law and the inwardness of the 
gospel; second, that of doing and experiencing. In 
the first case the promise reads: shall live by than ; 
and in the second case there is the assurance: he 
shall be delivered , shall be saved. We have already 
observed that the Apostle did not wish to say that 
there is a contradiction between the Moses of Levit¬ 
icus and of Deuteronomy; we may now ask, whether 
he has instituted an irreconcilable contrast between 
the two passages. This is very supposable, if ver. 
6 be regarded as a purely hypothetical and almost 
ironical promise: If one fulfil all the commandments 
of the law, he would certainly live by them ; bet 
since no one is capable of this, no one can find life 
by the commandments. Therefore, after ver. 6, the 
gospel uow takes the place of the law. [So Hodge, 
and others.] But this cannot be the Apostle’s mean¬ 
ing. For, first, in that case the law would have been 
useless from the beginning. Second, an analytical 
fulfilment of the law would be designated as ana¬ 
lytical, or at least as a theoretical way of life, by the 
side of the practical, and thus two kinds of right¬ 
eousness would be conceivable, as well as two kinds 
of Ifc. But, in our opinion, ver. 6 is not merely 
! designed to prove that the law is at an end, but that 
its end has come because Christ has come. There 
fore the expression in ver. 6 has an enigmatical form, 
as that in 1 Tim. iiL 16. Moses inscribes bis pro* 
oepts thus The man which doeth those things— 

* [To this may be added the exalted sense which 
has in the New Testament. Comp. Tholuck, Trench 're¬ 
ferring to Christ’s calling himself h : “ No wonder, 
then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than ftnj 
to set forth either the blessedness of God, or the blmednesi 
of the creature in communion with God.” Syn. JfT v Taiw 
mi nt , $ xavii.—]»’. I 
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that is, who truly fulfils them—shall live by them. 
To he sure, the most direct Jewish social sense of 
this declaration was, that the observer of the com¬ 
mandments should not be subject to death, but lire. 
But in its religious meaning, the law was as a sphynx, 
i whose riddles every Israelite should attempt and try 
hard to solve until be came to self-righteousness, 
until the people became matured, and until the Man 
came who solved the riddle.* In Leviticus the sig¬ 
nificance of the form of the passage under consider¬ 
ation, 14 the man which doeth those things shall live 
ly them,*’ appears in the addition: 44 / cm the Lord.” 
The Lord holds up the prize, and pledges it; Christ 
has won it. Thus Ter. 5 means not only the fact 
that Christ has made void the law by the ^tlfilment 
of the law, but also that he has transposed and trans¬ 
formed it from the whole mass of external precepts 
to a principle of the inward life. Therefore the 
Apostle cau immediately assume, in ver. 6, that 
C.irist is known and is near to all, and accordingly 
apply the statement of Deut. xxx. 11-14. 

Ver. 6. But the righteousness whioh is of 
faith [ 7 d'e i* 7iLaxnm; (Vixct* oovvijl. Just 
as Moses has referred prospectively to Christ by the 
law, so does the righteousness which is of faith, or 
the gospel, refer retrospectively to Hhn.f The con¬ 
nection of the declaration in Deuteronomy is as fol¬ 
lows: in chap. xxix. the curse is threatened the 
people if they become apostate; and in chap. xxx. 
mercy is promised them if they be converted. Ver. 
10 : (The Lord will bless thee) 44 if thou turn unto 
riie Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all 
thy soul. 1 * Then, the ground of the possibility of 
•itch a conversion consists in the heartiness in the 
real spiritual nature of the law, which will always 
reassert and prove itself. The Apostle fully de¬ 
velops this christological germ by applying the prom¬ 
ise of the righteousness of faith from the law to 
the gospel. The development is as follows: 

1. As the inward character of the law was nigh 
and intelligible to the Jews at that time, or duriug 
the previous period iir general, so nigh and intel- 
lighle must Christ, as the end of the law, now be to 
them. 

2 . As Moses, at that time, referred to an un¬ 
belief which regarded the law as merely external, 
arbitrary, and therefore foreign, far-fetched, so does 
there now stand in the way an unbelief, which mis¬ 
takes and regards as an odd and peculiar phenome¬ 
non the near Christ, the nearness of Christ, which 
lies in His affinity to the inmost necessities of the 
heart. 

3. If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew could 
say, 44 Who shall briug down the law ? ”—namely. 


* [Dr. Lange than attempts to avoid the two opposing 
triows (1.) that an actual outward obedienoe was followed 
)>y actual temporal blessings, and that this was all the say¬ 
ing of Moses meant; (2J that the law belonged to a cove¬ 
nant of works, the conditions of which oould not be ful¬ 
filled. The first is altogether out of keeping with the 
Apostle's argument The second seems to put the law in a i 
wrong position ; for the law, although made a mere expres- ! 
•Ion or the oondition of a legal righteousness, is really j 
somethin^ far more; it is the schoolmaster, &c., comp, 
ahap. vii. and Gal. tli. 19-25. The antithesis between vers. 

> and 6 is not absolute, but relativo. Even the doing and 
ivimr. pointed to Chnat, was fulfilled in Christ; who, by 
Ai* vicarious doing and living, makes ns live and do.— R. J * 
r [Stuart: ‘ ; Bu f justification by faith sjteakeih thus. ' 
Hu- sense is the same as to say: ‘ one who preaches justifi- j 
•at!on by faith, might say,* ** dec. This is scarcely allow- * 
•b e, for it transfers the whole passage altogether out of i 
the peilod of Mosos’ words, besides putting a limited and ' 
un xact meaning upon iucatMHrvvr).— H.l 


that which was once neglected end loat—from above 
that means, in the language of the present , 44 Wlu 
shall bring Christ down from above ? ** although He 
has come upon the earth, and has here finished Hii 
life, and incorporated himself with humanity. 

4. If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew said: 
44 Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring the 
law to us y **—that is, as much as to say from the fu 
ture world, the lower regions—that question is now. 
44 Who shall bring Chrat to us from the dead?” 
although Christ has risen from the dead, and has 
sealed His resurrection by the outpouring of His 
Spirit. 

5. But just as, at that time, the essence or word 
of the law was infinitely near to Israel as an outline 
of its most personal and inward nature, so is now 
Christ, or the gospel by Him, still more than the 
fulfilment and completion of the most inward nature 
of man to righteousness and salvation. For if the 
law was already glorious, how shall not the gospel 
exceed in glory i 2 Cor. iii. 7-11. 

Speaketh thus [o»»rw? xly**]. The Apoa 
tie’s decided intention of finding in the passage in 
Deuteronomy itself the real sense which be further 
expounds, is evident from the fact that he allowi 
the righteousness which is of faith, personified i| 
that passage, itself to speak. The multifarious sur 
prise expressed by expositors on the Apostle’s cita 
tion is chiefly traceable to a defective construction 
of the passage in Deuteronomy. According to Mey 
er, the meaning of the Mosaic passage is: The com 
mandment is neither too hard nor too far; the peo¬ 
ple speak of it, and it is impressed in their hearts, in 
order that it may be performed. De Wette adopts 
tire same view. According to Tholuck, the words 
would say: The faithful observance of the law is 
made so easy to man after the revelation that has 
taken place. But how can Moses say to the people^ 
whose apostasy he hypothetically assumes, in their 
apostasy: Thy God will again accept thee if thou 
turn to Him, for thou hast the law in thy mouth 
and in thy heart—in the sense that the people are 
still living in the knowledge of the law, that the 
law is still in their hearts, and tliat they only need 
to perform it? The explanation of ver. i4 lie* 
rather in ver. 15: The law is the true life of man 
himself; it is his real good. The transgression of 
the law is death and evil God can therefore deliver 
man from the transgression of the law, because the 
law is as an inalienable appointment in his heart, 
and because he returns to his God when he comet* 
to himself (Luke xv. 17). Because of this inward¬ 
ness of the law in itself, it cau be written upou 
man’s heart (see Deut. xxx. 6 ); it can always revive 
afresh in him. The law is therefore not merely con¬ 
cealed from, or foreign to, man; it fa not simply 
something positive from heaven, winch may again 
altogether vanish to heaven; and it is no simple 
promise or threat from the future world, or from 
the realm of the dead, “ from over the sea,” which 
may be foigotten until death. Rather, it is still 
with Christ For undoubtedly the Apostle will not 
merely say, in ver. 8 , Faith is so nigh to meu, be- 
cause Christ fa preached to them as the One who 
has become man, and is risen from the dead; but 
because the truth of Christ’s incarnation and resur¬ 
rection can unite, in the (kith of their heart and in 
the confession of their mouth, for the completion 
and salvation of their inmost nature. The typical 
prophecy of the Mosaic passage, which Paul, the 
gieat muster, has snikingly brought out, lies in *hc 
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tot that conversion to the law is the beginning of 
its hearty reoeption, but that faith in the gospel is 
its completion ; or, objectively defined, that the law 
is the shadow of the inward life, and that Christ is 
the life of this life itself. 

On the different misunderstandings of this typi¬ 
cal prophecy, see Tholuck, who speaks of a profound 
parody , p. 557 ff. Explanations: Only an applica¬ 
tion of the words of the law in the Old Testament 
(Chrysostom, Theodoret, &c., down to Neander); 
aecommodatio (Thomasius, Sender); vnorota (Gro- 
tius); allusio (Calixtus); suavissima parodia (Ben¬ 
gal, and others^* 

The explanations divide themselves into two prin¬ 
cipal classes. According to one, Paul has made use 
of the words of Moses for clothing his thoughts, with 
the knowledge that they, considered in themselves, 
expressed something altogether different. Philippi 
calls it “ a holy and lovely play of God’s Spirit upon 
the word of the Lord.” But would not that be a 
very unlovely play of the Apostle upon the word of 
the Lord ? Likewise Tholuck is of the opinion, that 
there has been a failure to prove an application cor¬ 
responding to the meaning of the text, and, still 
less, the identity of the historical meaning with the 
Pauline interpretation. Naturally, the constructions 
of this class are partly of a critical (Semler) and 
partly of an apologetical nature (Bengel). 

The other class accept, that in the declaration 
of Moses the Apostle has really found the prophecy 
declared by him. But this again divides into two 
subdivisions: 1 . He was the expositor of that pas¬ 
sage in his spiritual illumination as an Apostle; 2. 
Rather, one intimately acquainted with the rabbinical 
hermeneutics. Calvin, and others, who belong to 
the first subdivision, hold that universa doctrina 
verbi divini is meant; Knapp, the commandment 
of love toward God; Hackspan, and others, the 
messianic promise; Luther, who is frequently hesi¬ 
tating, belongs to both of the principal classes (Tho¬ 
luck, p. 658). The expositors of the other subdi¬ 
vision regard Paul’s interpretation as an allegorical 
exegesis—that Paul, using the Jewish expository art, 
has allegorized the passage, and has found in it a 
Midrash, or secret meaning. Meyer regards the sum 
of the oracular meaning to be this: “Be not unbe¬ 
lieving, but believing 1 ” A Midrash, indeed, which 
might well be drawn from every verse of the Bible. 

[The minority of commentators adopt the view, 
that Paul does not cite the words of Moses as such, 
but merely adapts them to his purpose. But the posi¬ 
tion of Dr. Lange seems preferable, not only because 
this 44 adaptation n or * 4 accommodation ” is not what 
we would expect from such a writer as Paul, but be¬ 
cause the other view is more in accordance with the 
< ontext. As Forbes well says: 44 St. Paul’s great 
object in reasoning with his countrymen is to prove 
to them, out of their own Scripture «, that God’s mode 
of salvation, ftom the first, had been always the same 
(simple faith in Him), and that their Law was but a 


• [So Hodge: "Without directly dting this passage, 
Pau uses nearly the same language to ex p re s s the same idea." 
Stuart: “ It is the general nature of the imagery, in the 
main, which is significant to the purpose of the writer. 
Paul means simply to affirm that, If Moses oould truly say 
that his law was intelligible and accessible, the doctrine 
af Justification by faith In Christ is still more so." But 
this method of regarding the passage Is open to very grave 
objections. It regards rani as sanctioning that dangerous 
use of Scr ip t ur e, M by way of accommodation, * * which is 
evidently wrong, judged by its evil effects on preacher and 
leople at the present day.—R.1 


•111 


provisional dispensation, designed to prepare for the 
universal Gospel, which was to embrace all equally 
Gentiles as well as Jews. Is it likely that the argu 
meuts adduced to persuade the Jews of this Iron 
their own Scriptures would, even in part, be words 
turned from their true meaning in the Je*i*h Scrip 
tures?” Vera. 2 and 3 show how necessary this 
proof is. This view accords, too, with ver. 4, and 
the real position of the law. Alford: 44 The Apt-* 
tie, regaiding Christ as the end of the law, its greet 
central aim and object, quotes these words not mere 
ly as suiting his purpose, but as bearing, where origi 
nally used, an d fortiori application to faith in Him 
who is the end of the law, and to the commandmeni 
to believe in Him, which is now 4 Qod ’a command- 
meni? If spoken of the law as a manifestation of 
God in man’s heart and mouth, much more were 
they spoken of Him, who is God manifest in th* 
fleshy the end of the law and the prophets .” 44 In 

this passage it is Paul’s object not merely td describe 
the righteousness which is of faith in Christ, but to 
show it described already in the words of the law." 
Thus the connection as well as the contrast of law 
and gospel are preserved. This view suits the pre¬ 
cise circumstances of the original utterance (see 
Forbes, pp. 856 ff.). That the variation (in ver. 7) 
and the omission of parts of the original, do not 
interfere with it, is obvious.—R.] 

Say not in thine heart [1*17 etnyq iv 
xce^dtp a on. LXX.: kiyotv ; Hebrew, . 
The passage is taken out of its grammatical connec¬ 
tion, and 44 in thine heart ” added, as might well be 
done. The phrase is = think not (Alford).—R.J 
This is the ever-recurring/secret or expressed lan¬ 
guage of the unbeliever. Revelation is something 
thoroughly heterogeneous and strange to, and in 
disagreement with, my nature. To the words sap 
noty Paul has added in thtne hearty perhaps to bring 
out the contradiction, that a witness of faith can 
assert itself in the same heart in which unbelief 
speaks negatively. 

Who shall asoend into heaven? [7'««. 

arapjoira* *is tor ovqaror; The #;/##* 
of the LXX. is omitted.] This formerly meant: It 
is impossible to bring down from heaven the law 
(that which we have lost, because it was foreign to 
us); but it now means: Who shall bring Christ 
down from heaven, that He may become man ? the 
incarnation of the Son of God is inconceivable. 
Thus the actual incarnation of Christ is, to Paul, the 
full consequence of the moral truth of the Mosaic 
law. 

[That is, to bring Ohrist down, to Tit* 
X {>iOt'ov sat ay ay hi r]. The tort * 
tor tv lays down the meaning of the Old Testa¬ 
ment language in the New Testament sense. On 
the different explanations of it, see Tholuck, p. 565 
[The two leading interpretations are (1.) 77iat is to 
say —t. e.y whoever asks this question, says, in effect, 
Who will bring Christ down? thus he denies that 
He has come already—makes of the Incarnation an 
impossibility. (So Erasmus, Calvin, Philippi, and 
others.) (2.) That t«, in oroer to bring Christ down . 
This gives tne purpose of the ascending. Jn this 
view, to r»T* tor tv is = the rabbinical rnv ring 
implies also a denial of the Incarnation. See Meyer 
In its favor is the fact, that a final clause follows it 
Deuteronomy. The reference to the present posi¬ 
tion of Christ at the right hand of God (Calvin 
Reiche, and others) is out of keeping witi the con 
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text, especially the order in ver. 9. The passage 
has been tortured into a variety of special applica¬ 
tions, but the majority of commentators now support 
the reference to the Incarnation, though differing as 
to the precise character of the questions (see below). 
It should be noticed, that this view assumes the cer¬ 
tainty of the preexistence of Christ.—R.] 

Who shall descend into the deep? [§ Tiq 
ti(; rrjv aflvaovv; LXX.: 
ru; tLa/rejourn rpslr to nifjav r tjs ftaXdoorjq]. 
Ac explanation of the Mosaic passage: Bcyon l the 
tea / According to Schulz, (Deuteronomium), B<- 
t the sea refers only to the vast extent of the 
sea. This would be tautology in relation to the fore¬ 
going. To bring from beyond the sea, can also not j 
mean (according to Vitringa), to bring over from the * 
Greeks. That the sea may be considered as Cinpi, 
afivoooq, is proved by the harmony of the Septua- 
gint. But cinn is not c?, and over the sea is alto¬ 
gether a different idea from into the deep. The 
probable solution of the difference is, that the ideas , 
over the ocean and beneath the earth coincide as ! 
designations of the realm of the dead. The Greek 
Tartarus is, indeed, under the earth, but not a real 
cavern under the earth. T he Greek Elysium lies far 
out in the ocean, on the Isles of the Blessed. Also, 
in the present passage, Paul has evidently found the 
realm of the dead to be indicated by the words be¬ 
yond the tea. Similar notions existed among the 
Celts and Germans. Meyer dismisses the question 
in a very untenable manner, when he says: The 
view of Reiche, Bolten, and Ammon—that the place 
of the blessed (over the sea) is also meant in the 
Hebrew—confounds a heathen representation with 
the Jewish one of Sbeol (see Job xxvi 5, 6 ). 

[Dr. Lange (following Chrysostom, De Wette, Mey¬ 
er, and others) assumes throughout that these ques¬ 
tions are questions of unbelief \ although finding in the 
passage something more than Meyer’s brief statement: 

“ Be not unbelieving, but believing.** Alford gives 
a full discussion of the three views: questions or un¬ 
belief of embarrassment, of anxiety. He combines 
all three: The anxious follower after righteousness 
is not disappointed by an impracticable code, nor 
mocked by an unintelligible revelation; the word is 
near him, therefore accessible; plain and simple , 
nnd therefore apprehensible —deals with definite his¬ 
torical fact, and therefore certain ; so that his salva¬ 
tion is not contingent on an amount of performance 
which is beyond him, and therefore inaccessible ; 
irrational , and therefore inapprehensible ; undefined, 
and therefore involved in uncertainty. Thus, it seems 
to me, we satisfy all the conditions of the argument; 
and thus, also, it is clearly brought out that the ioord< 
themselves conld never have been spoken by Moses 
of the righteousness which is of the low, but of that 
whfch is of faith.” Dr. Hodge does not clearly de¬ 
fine which view he adopts, although objecting to the 
thought, that the object is to encourage an anxious 
inquirer.—R.] The reference of unbelief to an un¬ 
belief in the sitting of Christ at the right hand of 
God (by Melanchthon, Calvin, and others), removes 
the centre of the object of faith; this centre is the 
resjrrection. 

Ver. 8 . But what aaith it? [alia ri 
4 1 y 11 ; ] After the Apostle has shown what the 
righteousness which is of faith forbids saying, he 
brings out what it says itself to unbelief! Ruckert 
and Philippi [Hodge and Stuart] have intensified too 
much the antithesis lietweon Mos,-g and the right¬ 


eousness of faith; Meyer obliterates it by formall} 
referring even the expression concerning the right 
eousness of faith to “For Moses writeth.” [Thi 
former position is almost inseparable from the view 
of ver. 4, and of the use of Old Testament language 
which these commentators hold.—R.] 

The word is nigh thee [lyyiU aov 11 
qijyd la f*vl. The lyyvq aov is strongw 
than if it were iyyt'v oot. It is one next to the-}, » 
neighbor, a relative of thine. The opinion of Chry* 
soetom, Grotius, and others [held to some extent b? 
Stuart, Hodge, and others], that this verse is an as 
surance how easy it is to become righteous, is for¬ 
eign to the context. We must not suppose that this 
is an expression of merely the historical acquaint¬ 
ance with Christianity. If this were the case, how 
could it be said to the doubter and unbeliever: It is 
in thy month and in thy heart ? [The Apostle 
evidently here says, not what is, but what may be, 
just as Moses hud done (Tholuck).—R.] But as the 
word of life, which should be peculiarly in the mouth 
and in the heart, it is attested in a twofold way. 
First, it is the word of faith,* whioh we, the 
apostles, as God*s heralds and Christ’s witnesses, 
preach. Second, its effect is, that he who con¬ 
fesses Jesus with the mouth ns his Lord, and be¬ 
lieves in his heart that He is risen from the dead to 
a blessed life, shall be saved. 

Ver. 9. Beoanse [or*. The E. V. follows 
Beza, the Vulgate, Ac., in rendering or*, that, in- 
cheating the purport of the word preached. Dr. 
Hodge gives, besides, a view which connects this 
verse directly with the former part of ver. 8: it 
says that, Ac.; but this is opposed by nny proper 
view of the citation from Deuteronomy. The sense, 
as now generally agreed (Tholuck, Stuart, De Wette, 
Meyer, Alford), is that of because, or for, giving a 
proof of what precedes. To mouth and heart cor¬ 
respond confession and belief. This purport of the 
preaching would scarcely be stated in this form.—R.J 

[If thou shalt confess with thy mouth, 
lar oyoloyjotis tr rw aro/iari aov . 
Confession is put first here, on account of the con¬ 
nection with the words quoted in ver. 8 . This is a 
fUrther proof of the meaning because. In ver. 10 , 
belief comes first—R.] 

Jesus as Lord *[ * *'» g * o v *Jijoo7>r. The 
mass of commentators are disposed to take x vgtor 
as a predicate placed first for emphasis, and render 
as above. So Tholuck, Stuart, Hodge, De Wette, 
Meyer, Schaff, Webster and Wilkinson, Noyes, Lange. 
Alford doubts this interpretation ; comp, his note in 
loco. See Textual A r ote *. Hodge: “ To confess 
Christ as Lord, is to acknowledge Him as the Mes- 
siah, recognized as such of God, and invested with 
all the power and prerogatives of die mediatorial 
throne.** Used in such close connection with a cita¬ 
tion from the LXX., which translates Jehovah by 
the same word xvgsoc, it certainly means more than 
an acknowledgment of power and moral excellence; 
especially as this part of our verse corresponds with 
the coming down from heaven alluded to in ver. 6 . 
—R.] Just as the words “Lord Jesus** correspond 
with to bring down from heaven, so raised him 

* [Either (he word respecting faith, or, whioh forma U| 
substratum and object of frith (Alford). The latter la fc» 
be preferred, rince word, just before, must be taken Is • 
very wide sense, as including the whole subject-matter ot 
the gospel. Th< personal object of faith is near, is 
implied n ver. 7; but this Is not directly oxpir eased here 
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from the deed coi responds with to bring up from 
:he dead .— [Thou shelt be saved, aoi&nari. 
belief, uith ihe heart , in the central feet of redemp¬ 
tion, the resurrection, not as an isolated historical 
event, but as linked indissolubly with the coming 
down of the Son of God, uow the ascended Lord— 
and hence confession of Him as such—these are the 
requisites for salvation. “ A dumb faith is no faith ” 
(Olshausen).—R. ] 

Ver. 10 . Tki experimental proof of the right- 
eo tsness which ie of faith. 

For with the heart faith is exercised 
onto righteousness, and with the mouth con¬ 
fession is made unto salvation. The Apostle 
presents, in this verse, the parallelism with refer¬ 
ence to ver. 9, and the underlying passage of Deut. 
zxx. 14. Yet he now reverses the order of heart 
and mouth , in harmony with the genesis of the life 
of faith, especially in the New Testament. As a 
matter of course, faith and confession are connected 
with each other, just as the heart and the mouth, or 
as the heart and speech; that faith without confes¬ 
sion, would return to unbelief but confession without 
faith would be hypocrisy. However, the distinction 
is correct: first, faith in the heart, then, confession 
with the mouth. There is the same distinction of 
effects. Faith in the heart results in justification; 
confession with the mouth — that is, the decided 
standing up for faith with word and deed—results in 
oonriqia in its final signification, deliverance from 
evil to salvation, with the joy and freshness of faith.* 
It is natural to man that only that first becomes 
his complete possession and bis perfect joy which 
he confesses socially with his mouth, and which he 
maintains by his life. See Tholuck, p. 571, on the 
apprehension of the early Protestant orthodoxy, that 
by a distinction of the two parts tit; d»xa*o<r<'>- 
rtjr and tit; awingiar prejudice would be 
done to the doctrine of justification.f The doctrine 
of the righteousness which is of faith has, indeed, 
been earned to such excess, that it has been regard¬ 
ed as prejudiced by the requirement of the fruits of 
frith in the final judgment. This reduces it to a 
dead-letter affair, and is a failure to appreciate the 
necessary elements in the development of life. The 
Apostle's testimony is so decidedly one of experi¬ 
ence, that it expresses the permanent force of the 
law of faith by the passive forms: mortvtrcu, 
opokoytheu. This is its custom; thus is the king¬ 
dom of heaven taken by force. 

Ver. 11 . The teetimon y of Scripture for the 
righteousness of faith . 

For the Scripture aaith (Isa. xxviil 16 ). 
“ Tlou;” says Meyer, “ is neither in the LXX. nor 
in the Hebrew, but Paul has added it in order to 
mark the (to him) important feature of universal¬ 
ity, which he found in the unlimited 6 n tax tv- 

* [Alford thus paraphrase? : “ With the heart, fhith is 
•zeroised (vivnvirai, men believe) unto (so ns to be 
available to tie acquisition of) righteousness, but (q. d., 
aot only so; but there must be an outward confession, in 
•rder for justification to be carried forward to salvation) 
with the month oonfeKslon is made unto salvation.” “ 2 «#t. 
to the ‘ terminus ullimus et apex justijlcationis,' consequent 
Dot merely on the aot of justifying faith, but on a good ! 
•onfossion before the world, maintained unto the end.” j 

R] 

t [Dr. Hodge to very guarded here “ By oonfessfcng 
Lhn before men, we secure the performance of His promise 
that He will confess us before the angels of God.*’ But 
rarel} we may not fear to interpret salvation as an actual 
•alvatior, begun here in us, and to cu’minate at that time, I 
when we shall be thus confessed.—R.i I 


«v." * This ia, in meaning, c rtainly contained k 
the . The weight of ;he clause lies in th< 

fact that only faith is here desired. The ApostU 
has very justifiably referred the in' avxta tv 
Christ. 

Shall not be put to shame. That is, shall 
attain to salvation (see chap. v. 6; ix. 83). 

B. The universality of faith. Vers. 12, 18 
The testimony of Scripture for the universality o' 
faith. 

Ver. 12. For there is no distinction be¬ 
tween Jew and Greek [oi* ydp ioxtv dux • 
rokij 'Jovdaiov it xai 'Ekkrjvoq. This ren¬ 
dering is more literal than that of the E. V. Bee 
Textual Note ”. Greek stands here for Gentile. 
Comp. chap. i. 18; also in chap, iii 22.—R.1 No 
difference in reference to the freedom of foitn; in 
reference to the possibility and necessity of attain- 
ing to salvation by faith. The right of faith is the 
same to Jews and Gentiles. Proof: 

For the same is Iiord of all [6 ydo avroq 
xvgtoq ndritnr. See Textual Note *.] Strict¬ 
ly speaking, we roust suppose a breviloquence also 
here: One and the same Lord is Lord over all. The 
one Lord is Christ, according to Origen, Chrysostom, 
Bengel, Tholuck, and most other expositors (see ver. 
9). Others refer the expression to God (Grotius, 
Ammon, Kollner, Ac.); Meyer, on the other hand, 
has good ground for observing that it was first neces¬ 
sary to introduce the Christian character,4 as Olshau¬ 
sen has done (“ God in Christ ”); see Acts x. 36; 
Plnl. ii. 11. 

Rich. [Lange: erweisend sich rcicA.1 lIk*tr¬ 
im (see chap. viii. 82; xi. 88; Eph. 17; ii. 7 • 
iii. 8). 

unto all [#j? ndviaq. Alford: toward all; 
Lange: uber AUe ; Meyer: fur Alle , rum fasten 
Alter; Olshausen: “By tlq is signified the diree- 
tion in wihch the stream of grace rushes forth."— 
R.] This is both the enlargement and restriction 
of Christ's rich proofr of salvation. Only tho e who 
call upon him [tor? intxakovfilvovc ai>- 
tor], but also all who call upon Atm, share ia His 
salvation. The calling upon Him is the uveifio 
proof of faith, by which they accept Him a their 
Lord and Saviour. 

Ver. 13. [For every one whosoevi /. Ac., 
naq yap oq, x.r.k. See Textual Note '*. Scrip- 
tural proof: Joel iii. 5. [LXX. and E. V., ii. 82.] 
Tholuck: “ The omission of the exact form of the 
quotation occurs either in universally known decla¬ 
rations, as in Eph. v. 31, or where the Apostle 
makes an Old Testament statement the substratum 
of his own thought, as in chap. xi. 84, 85." Paul 
has specified the name xepto? in Joel as the name 
of the God of revelation, in harmony with the men. 
sianic passage. [If we accept a reference to Christ 
in ver. 1*2, we must do the same here, as, indeed, 
the next verse also requires. Alford well says: 
“ There is hardly a stronger proof, or one more 
irrefragable by those who deny the Godhead of our 
Blessed Lord, of the unhesitating application to Him 

# lAlford : “ The Apostle seems to use it here as taking 
up tram ry wtarrvom, ver. 4.** At all events, there is a 
recurrence to the starting-point, ohap. ix. 93 where tha 
same passage was cited, and this enlargemen 't It ia at 
once established in the verses which follow, ». weighty 
monosy'lable I—R.J 

t f k *yer means that, if God is referred to. a must add 
this definition, “ God in Christ; ” which Is «lt .ether 
trary. as he well remarks.—It l 
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by the Apostle of the name and attributes of Jeho¬ 
vah”-^] 

Vera. 14, 15: The realization of the universal 
righteousness of faith through the universality of 
preaching and the apostolic mission, 

Ver 14. How then can they call on him? 
our i/ztxakiaotrxat ilq, x.t.A. See 
Tsxtual Note M , and below.] The proof^ clothed in 
the vivacious form of a question, of the necessity 
of the universal apostleship and of his preaching, is 
a sorites. Faith in the Lord precedes calling upon 
Him (in order to be saved); the hearing of the 
messuge of faith precedes faith; but His message 
presupposes preachers, and preaching presupposes 
again a corresponding mission. From this it then 
follows, that the apostolate urges forward the preach¬ 
ing in the name of the Lord, and that unbelief in 
the apostolic message is disobedience to the Lord 
himself.* The view of Grotius and Michaelis, that 
vers. 14 and 15 are a Jewish objection and excuse, 
complicates the Apostle's perspicuous train of thought. 
But Chrysostom and others have correctly observed, 
that he here establishes the universal apostleship by 
virtue of the institution of faith, even in respect to 
the Jews, and to the narrow Jewish Christianity; 
but, according to Meyer, he does not reach this point 
until ver. 18 E, where, indeed, he first makes full 
application of its establishment. Meyer: “ Import¬ 
ant Codd. have the conjunctive (deliberative) aorist 
instead of the futuro, which Lachmann has accepted. 
But the testimony is by no means derisive. [See 
Textual Note w . On the future, see Winer, p. 262. 
—R.] The subjects of those who call are all who 
are called to salvation, Jews and Gentiles, in the 
universal sense. [Or, as Alford suggests, u men, 
represented by the naq o? civ of ver. 18.”—R.] 
Thus the preachers, in vers. 14 and 15, are still in- 
dednite (Dc Wette, and others, against Meyer). 

[How can they believe, Ac., /riSq d'e ma- 
x too mg tv ov ot’x rnsovaav. On the construc¬ 
tion of the genitive o o , see Meyer; comp. Eurip., 
Medea , p. 752. Meyer seems scarcely justified in 
insisting upon the correctness of the Vulgate: quo- 
modo credent ei, quem non andierunt. The E. V. 
gives the proper meaning.—Without a preacher, 
ZirtQtq x nQvooovroq. Tittmann, Syn. N. T. , p. 
98: ad subjectwn, quod ad objecto sejunctum 

e*t, refer lur, arm autem ad objectum, quod a sub - 
jeeto abesse cogitatur. Dr. Lange may be correct 
in olaiming that the preachers are as yet indefinite, 
but the beautiful precision of the Greek requires us 
to find an intimation of the certainty of the univer¬ 
sal gospel proclamation. In the first two questions, 
there is an absolute negative; in the third, 
occurs, implying the probability that one will preach; 
in the last, we have lav fitj, which indicates that, 
however men may fail to call and hear, those who 
will preach will certainly be sent forth. This turn 
of expression seems to have escaped the notice of 
commentators, but it points directly toward the po¬ 
sition the Apostle is establishing: the universality 
of the means provided by God for the salvation of 
men, whether they hear or forbear.—R.] 


* [Dr. Hodge: “It is an argument founded on tho 
principle, that if God wills the end. He wills also the 
means." He properly opposes Galvin’s view, that tho 
Apostle is proving the design of sending the gospel to the 
Gentiles from the faot that they have received it. Still, 
Dr. Lange's view (which is that of De Wette aud Meyer) 
seems yet mr re exact, since the providing of the moans is 
men* marked in this nasaa°-e than their suoce*e. -K.J 


Ver. 15. [And how shall they preach, ex 
cept they be sent? Ss xijquZ*nrtr id t 
ft rj dnoaxokSiatvj} The definite preachers 
spring first from the divine mission. But the Apoe 
tie proves, by Isa. ILL 7, that there must be such «ent 
(apostolic) preachers. 

As it is written, How beautiful, Ac. The 
Apostle here repeats the prophet's announcement in 
an abridged and free manner, but yet in strict con¬ 
formity with the seuse; following the original text 
more closely than the LXX. According to Meyer, 
the prophetic passage in question speaks of the 
happy deliverance from exile, while the Apostle 
has very properly interpreted it in its messianic 
character as a prophecy of the gospel preachers of 
the messianic kingdom. But the full, mysterious 
messianic import of the prophetic passage extends 
beyond the meaning of a typical prophecy as verbal 
prophecy. The beauty of the feet of the messen¬ 
gers of peace is hardly spoken of, because the feet 
of the one who approaches become visible (Tholuck), 
but because they, in their running and hastening, in 
their scaling obstructing mountains, and in their ap¬ 
pearance and descent from mountains, are the sym¬ 
bolical phenomena of the earnestly desired winged 
movement and appearance of the gospel itself. Paul 
has left out the mountains, and has given the col¬ 
lective singular a plural form, according to the 
sense; peace has to him the frill idea of the gos¬ 
pel salvation; the good things are the rich, dis¬ 
played, saving blessings which proceed from the 
one salvation. 

Vers. 16-18: But as the gospel is, on the one 
hand, naturally free and universal in relation to the 
antithesis of Jews and Gentiles, so, on the other , it 
is, according to its inward nature , conditioned by the 
antithesis of faith and unbelief 

Ver. 16. But they did not all hearken to 
the glad tidings ov ndvxeq it'/rijxov- 

aav x m tvayytkitp. The aorist is historic; 
during the preaching (Alford). Hence the general 
reference is to be admitted, especially as the akka 
contrasts with the preaching to u all,” the limited 
result.—R.] Theodore of Mopsvestia and Reiche 
do violence to the connection in reading these words 
as a question. Fritzschc holds that they refer to 
the Gentiles; and Meyer, to the Jews. But they 
refer chiefly to the difference between believers and 
unbelievers in general, for there were also unbeliev¬ 
ers among the Gentiles; and, above all, the ques¬ 
tion was the general establishment of the antithesis: 
believers and unbelievers, and then its application U 
Jews and Gentiles. 

liord, who believed our report? [Kvqtt, 
xi$ Into tt vat r xr ctxoj qftwv; An exact 
quotation from the LxX.] This citation from the 
prophet Isaiah, chap. liii. 1, is mainly a strong proof 
of this: that the preaching of salvation does not 
meet with faith on the part of all to whom it is 
preached, although in this citation the reference to 
the Jews comes out more definitely. The hyper¬ 
bolical expression of the prophet means: u Only s 
few believe.” The entire contents of Isa. liii. prove 
that here we have not only to deal with a typical 
prophecy, but also with a verbal one. 

On the different interpretations of axoij, see Tho¬ 
luck, p. 577: 14 Tha 1 which is preached “ to preach 
what is heard from God.” Meyer: 44 The preaching 
which is apprehended; ” or, in which the stress rests 
upon the right apprehension (the words of obed> 
ence).— Not all. That is, not all within the reach of 
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preaching (axoq, [The word axoij has 

occasioned much difficulty. For, if rendered repm t, 
preaching, here, tlien it would seem natural to give it 
the same sense in ver. 17. But if this be done, then 
u word of God ” must receive an unusual meaning (see 
below). Generally the commentators have admitted 
his meaning here w : thout question, and then in 
various ways met the subsequent difficulty. Forbes, 
however, strikes at the root of the matter, and claims 
that there is no ground for rendering 5^385, rejtort 
—i e. } what we cause others to hear. His view has j 
been adopted by Hengstenberg. and is the most sat- 
isfactorv solution yet offered. x o rj , like the He¬ 
brew equivalent, he claims with reason,* refers to 
the message viewed from the side of the hearer , not 
from that of the preacher . The prophet is speaking 
in the name of his countrymen, as he does through¬ 
out the chapter: Who (of us) hath believed that 
which we heard f (See Forbes, pp. 862 ff.) This 
view i$ more literal; it does not disturb in the least 
the general drift of the argument, while it relieves 
ver. 17 of a great difficulty. In fact, Meyer, Alford, 
and others, approach this sense, but too indirectly; 
this is as simple as it is satisfactory.—R.] 

Ver. 17.f So then faith oometh of hearing 
[apct tj TtiatK; it axoi??]. From the axotj. 
Explanations: Thu message preached (Tholuck, 
Meyer [Hodge, and most] ); the act of hearing 
(Calixtus, Philippi, and others); hearing with faith 
(Weller, and other Lutheran expositors). As this 
preaching does not meet with universal faith, only 
the announcement itself can be meant. [Accepting 
Forbes 1 explanation of axot) in ver. 16, we apply it 
here: Faith comes from what is heard, not the act 
of hearing—which gives a different sense from ver. 
16; nor what is preached—which confuses this word 
and Qv/ta. —R.] 

And hearing through the word of God [rj 

Si ax oh Sta £///«aro<; & too. See Textual 
Note ” on the reading A'^kttoc.] Different ex¬ 
planations of the £?/«<* ft tor : 1. God’s revealed 
word (Tholuck, and others); 2 . God’s order, com¬ 
mission (Beza, Meyer [Hodge], and others). The 
ground: Because otherwise (trjoa would not 

t>e different from axo/y. But strictly speaking, both 
definitions are indissolubly united in the revealed 
word with which prophets and apostles were en¬ 
trusted. The Divine message, as such, is a formal 
sending, or a commission and a material sending; 
or, with these, also a preaching. Therefore Tholuck 
does not appear to be correct, when he says that to 
byt*a foot ini rtra denotes not God’s order, but 
His oracles; Jer. i. 1 , Ac. Nevertheless, there does 
exist a difference between this and the axor;; 
a xofj is every message of salvation to the end of 
the world; but the fy/ia denotes the Divine 
sources of revelation, on whose effluence the au¬ 
thority and effect of every message depend : The 
word, and the fact, and the effect in life taken to¬ 
gether. Therefore Sta roq. [ The thing heard 
w through or by means of the revelation of Ood. 

* [This is the classical usage, and all the New Testament 
passages can be quite as readily explained thus. The 
Hebrew word is not Hiphil. yet the oommon interpretation 
farces a Hiphil sense upon it.—R.] 

t [Stuart has a sinsnlar view respecting this verse. lie 
tods in it the pmrvestion of the Jewish objector, whom he 
n*j already discovered i* vers. i4, 15, to the effect that 
“many of the .Tews are not cnlpahle for unbelief, inesmncli 
as they have not heard the gospel, and hearing It is neces¬ 
sary to the believing of it.”—R.] 


This is the sense, if we adopt the usual meaning of 
axor; and, indeed, it gives tfpa a simpler sense 
De Wette suggests that (wpa prepares for rd 
para in the next verse.—RJ 

Ver. 18. But I say, Did they not hear? 
[alAa liyin, /»« ov* %xot trav;] The in¬ 
definite it [which Dr. Lan^e supplies] regarded 
by Meyer as denoring the axo/J; and, according to 
Tholuck, as that which has heretofore been the s ib 
ject under consideration ; which is sufficient. [ AH 
the difficulty about the verb here disappears, if 
Forbes’ view be accepted. There is no necessity foi 
going back to ver. 14, or making the matter indefi 
nite. The Apostle has been speaking of the neces. 
sity of hearing , of the thing heard ; now he says. 
did they not hear ? The universality of the privi- 
lege is affirmed.—R.1 Although reference is con 
st&ntly made to the Jews, the question is neverthe 
less, principally and formally, concerning unbelievers 
in general. If unbelievers, as unbelieving people, can 
excuse themselves by saying that they have not beard 
God’s message, the most direct answer would be * 
44 Then they would not be unbelievers in the specific 
sense.” But the Apostle rather brings out the fact 
of the incipient universal propagation of the gos¬ 
pel, by clothing it in the language of Psl xix. 4, 
from the LXX. 

[Nay, warily, ptvovvy*. Comp. chap. ix. 
20 . So far from this being the case, their sound 
went out into all the earth, Ac., tiq no. oat 
rijv yjv, x.rAn exact quotation from the 
LXX. (Ps. xviii. 6; Heb. xix. 6; Eng., xix. 4.—R.J 
In the Psalm, the question is undoubtedly the uni- 
vereal revelation of God in nature; therefore we 
cannot regard it as a real prophecy, and as an argu¬ 
ment in the usual sense. However, the Apostle 
seem9 to clothe his view of the incipient universality 
of the gospel in those words of the Psalms, because 
he perceived in the universal revelation of nature the 
type and guarantee of the future revelation of sal¬ 
vation. Then, his having given to the g&oyyoq 
a hr mv * another reference, also corresponds to this 
freer application of the passage (there, the sound of 
God’s works; here, the preacher). [Dr. Lange here 
follows the mass of commentators (including Stuart, 
Hodge). But Calvin, Stier, Hengstenberg, Alford, 
Forbes, regard these words 44 as possessing a real argu¬ 
mentative force, when interpreted according to their 
genuine meaning as designed at first by the Psalm 
ist.” Alford urges the fact: “ that Pa. xix. is a com 
parison of the sun , and the glory of the heavens with 
the iror of Ood Calvin : 44 As He spoke to the 
Gentiles by the voice of the heavens, He showed 
by this prelude that He designed to make himself 
known at length to them also.” Dr. Lange, it is 
true, approaches this view, yet does not find it in 
the Psalm, but in the Apostle’s use of it. Was the 
Apostle likely to convince his countrymen by pot. 
ting a new meaning on their Scriptures ?—R.] 

On the gross misconstruction of this passage, 
that the gospel should extend everywhere, even at 
Paul’s time, see Meyer [p. 408, 4th ed.] ; Tholuck,. 
p. 580. As for the ecstatic salutation of the uni¬ 
versality of God’s kingdom, then first appearing, 
which often occurs in Paul (see Col. i. 2S), compare 
the two statements of Justin Martyr and Tertulliaii 
Tholuck, p. 880. That which appears surprising L, 

* [The LXX. thutf renders DJI]?, which means, fl -v 
their / w*-: then, Ip»th the string < t «n i xtrutnent, thei- 
R.1 
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the hyperbolical form of the Apostle's statement of 
the uni mrsal propagation of the gospel, disappears 
just in proportion as that propagation is regarded 
not qnnntitcUively, but qualitatively. Jerusalem and 
Rome were the centres of the ancient world. But, 
in addition to them, there were many other general 
centres. The error of expounding the passage in 
the sense of a quantitative universality could not 
hoi 1 good, even if we admit that the gospel had at 
that time reached America; the whole of the fifth 
grant division of the world, as well as all Africa, 
would also have to come into consideration. 

C. The fa'th of the Gentiles and the unbelief 
of Isriiel. Vers. 19-21: Prophesied already in the 
Old Testament. 

Ver. 19.* But I say, Did Israel not know? 

[nij 'laqaijk oits tyvot ;] The Apostle now 
passes over to the long-prepared antithesis of un¬ 
believing Israel and of the believing Gentiles. But 
yet, in his representation of this fearful inversion 
(which stirred up unbelieving Judaism) of the old 
theocratic relation—according to which the Jews 
were God’s people, and the Gentiles were given up to 
themselves--he has recourse to the witnesses of the 
Old Testament respecting the beginning and prospect 
of this inversion. After the first question: “ Have 
unbelievers not heard the gospel?” there follows 
the second: “Did not Israel ^noioit?” We may 
now ask: What is referred to ? Explanations: 

1 . That the gospel should pass from the Gentiles 
to the Jews (Thomas Aquinas, Calovius, Tboluck 
[Stuart, Hodge, Jowett], and others). But that 
threat was only conditionally uttered, and is not 
contained in the foregoing. 

2 . The gospel (Chrysostom, and others). [Here 
must be classed Calvin and Besa, who supply: the 
truth of God; Philippi and Forbes: the word or 
message of God (from ver. 17). The last named 
defend their view, from the emphasis which seems to 
rest on Israel (in the correct reading), and from the 
parallelism with ver. 18. Meyer opposes, with rea¬ 
son, the fiij-oi>*, which anticipates an affirmative 
answer; nor is this objection met, by saying that an 
affirmative might be expected, that Israel ought to 
have known the gospel. Paul knew too sadly that 
the reverse was the fact.—R.1 

8 . That the gospel should become universal, ac¬ 
cording to the preceding language of the Psalm 
(Fritssche, De Wette [Alford], Meyer).* Meyer 
places Tholuck also in this category. Tholuck, how¬ 
ever, now declares for ( 1 .), as follows: “But yet 
the following prophetic declarations do not contain 
so much the universality of preaching, as explana¬ 
tions of the inverted relation which God will assume 
toward Gentiles and Jews.” 

At all events, the citation immediately following 
is not simply a proof of the universality of the gos¬ 
pel. But it only follows therefrom, that a new state¬ 
ment is made with the proof This also holds good 
of the last quotation. The progress is as follows: 
a. Universality; Ps. xix. 6. The faith of the Gen¬ 
tiles for the awakening of the faith of the Jews; 
Pent, xxxii. 21. e. The faith of the Gentiles; Isa. 
fx r . 1. d. The unbelief of the Jews; Isa. lxv. 2. 
Itarefore we regard the explanation of Fritssche, 

* [BretachneMer and Reiohe take Israel as the object of 
the verb, and supply Qod as subject. Did not God know 
Israel T But this is arbitrary, and not in accordance with 
the oontert.“R.] 


Ac^ as comet, and all the more striking, as the IW 
filment of this very ancient prospect just now hen— \ 
an offence to Israel.—Proof: 

’ First Moses saith [jrewroc M m van s 
live*. First, “ in the order of the prophetic roll* 
(Alford), with reference to Isaiah, as one among 
1 the many who spoke afterward to the same effect 
Wetstein, Storr, FI .tt, join /r p mt o c with ota 
tyvo i, but oil insufficient grounds.—R.] The future 
universality of the Abrahamic blessiog had been de¬ 
clared earlier, but it was Moses who first declared 
that there should be no difference between Jews and 
Gentiles before God’s righteousness; indeed, that 
possibly the Gentiles, in their good conduct, might 
be preferred to the Jews in their bad conduct 
Thus the same Moses who communicated to Israel 
its economic advantages over the Gentiles, was he 
who had set up the rule of faith by which this re¬ 
lation could possibly be inverted io the future. 

I will provoke you to jealousy [’Ey* 
7taqatykwa m vft<*<;. The only variation from 
the LXX. (which closely follows the Hebrew) is the 
substitution of i'ndq, in each clause, for airtous. 
—R.1 Thus Moses speaks to Israel in the name of 
the Lord ; Deut. xxxii. 21 . 

With those who are no people [ln % ova 
tfrvf*. The precise force of the preposition ia 
with difficulty conveyed by any English word. It ii 
not = against , although that is implied; nor = b$ 
means of but rather, on account of. With expresses 
the weaker shade of instrumental force sufficiently 
well, but the real sense is: aroused on account of 
and directed toward a no-people.—R.] 05 tfaz. 
The Gentile nations were not recognized as true na¬ 
tions in the idea of the people, because they were 
devoid of that religious and moral principle which 
transforms nature into a moral nationality; see 
chap. ix. 25; 1 Peter ii. 10. , from n*a f de¬ 

notes, strictly speaking, the increasing mass of nat¬ 
ural human beings; 05, from 005, a connection, 
assembly, community. [The words people, nation, 
are used in the E. V. to preserve the distinction be¬ 
tween the Hebrew words. Despite the fact that the 
LXX. has used the same word to render both, it has 
not been overlooked in the E. V. in this passage.— 
R.] The explanation of the “ no-people ” (the oim 
denies the idea contained in a nomen connected with 
it), is found in the following parallel: 

By a foolish nation [l;r« t&rn davri- 
r m ].* The religious and moral folly of the Gen¬ 
tile consisted in his not seeking God’s signs with 
resignation; for which reason they also could not 
seek Him. Paul, with good ground, sees in the 
thoroughly prophetic song of Moses, which looked 
far beyond Israel’s history in the wilderness and its 
relation to the Conoanltes (Deut. xxii. 43), a typical, 
and still more than a typical prophecy, which should 
be fulfilled in many ways in preludes, aud which hoi 
finally been fulfilled in the almost complete changes 
of the relation between Israel and the Gentiles ir 
relation to the gospel In ver. 21 , neither Israel's 
idolatry in the wilderness, nor the Oanaanite people, 
is meant alone. On the different untenable expl* 
nations, including those of Philippi, see Tholuck, p 
588 [given above], 

* [Noyes, in his version, preserves ^the parallelism «l 
the verbs; wupopylu, Vy the par* 

phrase * I will move you to jfalouty, / will encitt yo* Is w 
iliynation .—R ) 
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Ter w But Isaiah is Tery bold, and saith 
f 'Haa*at Ss anorolyq *ai klyt*. Len^e: 
But Isaiah even venture* to say ; which is the spirit 
of the Greek. Bengel: Quod Most* innuerat, Esaias 
audacter et plane eloqititur .—R.]. The Apostle re¬ 
garded it as great boldness in Isaiah to say the words 
of chap. lxv. 1 and 2 in the hearing of the Jews, as 
tl}e first verse, according to his explanation, ex¬ 
pressed mercy to the Gentiles, and the second the 
hardness and apostasy of the Jews. 

[I was found by those who sought me not, 

roig if*h f*r t Ztjrova**, x.rJL 
See Textual Note **, for the text of the Hebrew 
original and the LXX., to the former of which Dr. 
Lange refers so frequently. The Apostle has trans¬ 
posed the clauses.—R.] The question is now raised 
first of all by the later exegesis, whether Paul’s 
explanation of Isaiah’s passage is correct? Meyer 
says: “ In its strict sense, Isa. lxv. 1 (freely from 
tue Septuagint, and with an inversion of both the 
parallel members) treats of the Jew*; but in a 
typical sense, which Paul clearly perceives in it, 
they are types of the Gentile *,” Ac. But in this 
esse, Paul would have made an exegesis without 
ay evidence, and would have exposed himself to 
the legitimate contradiction and censure of the Jews. 
Tholuck also remarks, that if the Apostle, in ver. 
1, referred directly to the Gentiles, his application 
would have to be regarded as having missed its ob¬ 
ject. In the first place, namely, Tholuck says that 
rabbinical expositors (Jarchi, Ac.) have “ simply and 
satisfactorily ” explained vers. 1 and 2 as relating to 
the same subjects. He further saya: “Independ¬ 
ently of these rabbinical predecessors, the same ex¬ 
planation has been adopted by Gesenius, Ewald, Hit- 
zig, and Umbreit, which last writer translates: I was 
tt> be inquired of." There is just ground for disap¬ 
proving of Luther’s confidence in inserting in ver. 
20: to the Gentiles . and in beginning ver. 21 with a 
tor— for I speak , Ac. Yet the exegetical author¬ 
ities cited are utterly refuted, not only by Paul’s 
authority—although we cannot even admit that in 
one of his last sword-thrusts he has made not merely 
a random stroke, but even wounded himself—but 
aNo by the connection of the whole of Isaiah’s pas¬ 
sage, chap. Ixiii. 7 -lxvi. The antitheses in general 
between the strongly Old Testament Jewish prayer 
in chap. Ixiii. 7 flf., and the prophetical New Testa- 
ment answer of God in chaps, lxv. and lxvi., are 
first to be considered. It is said that the prayer is 
undoubtedly designed to express Israel’s state of 
mind; that it contains angry and passionate ele¬ 
ments; and that the Lord must*so reveal himself 
that the Gentile* will tremble at His name (ver. 17 ; 
chap. lxvi. 1 ). The prayer is a conflict between the 
prufoundest contrition and the most painful dejec¬ 
tion, and it dies away in a question which sounds 
like a reproach. The Lord now answers, it is said, 
in the cold reproach : “ I was to be sought.” And 
this is claimed to be the simplest rendering of 
. But what does the Lord answer in rela¬ 
tion to the people of Israel, and in relation to the 
Gentiles ? In chap. lxiv. 8 ff. we read: M Thou art 
out Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter,” 
Ac. Finally: “0 Lord, wUt thou hold thy peace, 
and afflict us very sore?” Compare here the an¬ 
swer in chap. lxv. 2 , and further. In ver. 8 the 
familiar thought again recurs to the prophet: A rem¬ 
nant of the people will be saved; from ver. 18 on¬ 
ward lie explains by a grand antithesis. From this 


antithesis then then arises the description of th< 
new Israel, which was to be called by another name 
(ver. 16). On the Gentiles, see chap. lxvi. 12 , 18, 
19, 21 . But the antitheses between chap, lxv., vers. 
1 and 2, come still more into consideration. In ver 
1 we read, ; in ver. 2, C 5 *btt. The in 

ver. 1 , is •'OlED , which could not very 

well denote the Israelites, whether the people b< 
considered passive or active (see Tholuck, p. 5$d), 
as the question in both cases is the official form of 
their religion; C5, on the other hand, in ver. 2, it 
designated as ; it is a people pledged to the 
Lord, but is now an apostate people. The antithe¬ 
sis is still stronger, that the Lord is now a subject 
of search on the part of a people ( Goi) which had 
never inquired after Him; that He is found by those 
who did not seek Him, and must merely be found 
with the words ''Sin "'Sin, while He had to spread 
out His hands in vain the whole day to a rebellious 
people. In ver. 1 , a people is spoken of which non 
not only inquires after the Lord, but even searche* 
after Him; but, in ver. 2 , it is a people which has 
so fully turned away from Him, that He seeks it the 
whole day in vain. Thus the "‘R&Pfl, in ver. 2 , 
rather than at the beginning, must be read 

as a strengthened preterite. The Lord answers the 
question, whether He would afflict very sorely, b\ 
referring to His compassion to the Gentiles (Jerome) 
Then He explains, in ver. 2 , how this turning from 
them has occurred. u I have spread out my hands ” 
(in vain), Ac. The exegetical abridgment of this 
last chapter is connected with an abridgment of the 
whole of the second part of Isaiah. Tholuck, not 
satisfied with the defence of the older interpretation 
of this passage by Huigstenberg, Hofmann, and Stier, 
takes a middle position between Paul and the ex* 
positors cited, by remarking “ that the prophet did 
not speak, in ver. 1, of the Gentiles, and yet that 
Paul did speak, in ver. 2, of the Jews.” But what 
would the anorokyq then mean ? Ppul could, in¬ 
deed, have good ground for not naming the Gen¬ 
tiles, because a consequent exclusion of the chosen 
substance of Israel could have been inferred. Stier’g 
explanation is therefore so far correct as it holds 
that, in ver. 1, Israel is added, yet not after its first 
call, but after its dissolution into the “ no-people ” 
of the Gentile world.* [There is no other view of 
the passage, except that which refers it, as originally 
used, to the Gentiles, that consists with Paul’s pru¬ 
dence as a reasoner, much less with his apostolic 
authority and inspiration. To the argument of Dr. 
Lange nothing need be added.—R.] 

Ver. 21 . But of Israel Si to v 

’Jaoatl]. Erasmus, adversu*; De Wette, [Phi¬ 
lippi, Alford (Meyer, an) ], and others, with res* ert 
to Israel; Vulgate and Riickert, to IsraeL We adopt 
with respect to , since the prophet had already made 
the foregoing declaration to Israel. 

He saith [Aiyt*]. Namely, Isaiah, in the 
name of God.*— [All day long I stretched forth 
my hands, U 0Xyr rijv rjpiqar i^snlraaa 
raq /tiydn; /#on.l The spreading out o;‘ tht 
hands, says Tholuck, fa not (as Fritzsche would have 
it) the gestus of the one inviting to his embrace,! 
but, according to Chrysostom, the gestus of the sup 

* (Mar, Jesaias, niekt Pu +io-Jt*aia* f pp. 797 tt- R.1 

t [So Conybeare: ‘‘The metaphor i* that of a methn 
opening her m ms to call back her child to her embrace ' 
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pliant Between the two meanings of this geetus 
there lies also a third; and, after all, one does not 
preclude the other. The principal idea is the geetus 
of gracious, importunate, and expressed admonition, 
of entreaty, compassionate sympathy, and continuous 
appeal 

And gainsaying [ x a * avrtXiyovra]. 
Meyer holds, contrary to Grotius, and most exposi¬ 
tors, that the avtUiy. must not be understood as 
stubborn, but contradictory . But contradiction , in 
the sphere of religion, is the decisive expression of 
opposition. [Philippi thinks this added attributive 
expresses the positive side of disobedience; the oth¬ 
er, ann&ovvxa, the negative. If so, both were 
necessary to convey the full meaning of the Hebrew 
word used by the prophet. “ They say to God, offer¬ 
ing them salvation: we will not .”—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The intercession of the believer a sign of 
hope and salvation to those for whom it is made. 

2. The bright and dark sides of religious zeal. 
If it be not purified by progressive, living knowl¬ 
edge, it becomes peverted into the carnal zeal of 
fanaticism. On the first appearance of Jewish fanat¬ 
icism, see the Commentary on Geneeie [p. 664, Araer. 
ed.]. 

3. Self-righteousness has many forms. The start¬ 
ing-point is tiie effort for the righteousness of the 
law, not as it is attained inwardly by simplicity and 
humility, but as it, by self-complacency and impurity, 
falls into externality. In this direction the right¬ 
eousness of the law becomes the righteousness of 
works; and from this there results self-righteous¬ 
ness, which brunches out into many forms—into the 
ecclesiastical and political form of confessional and 
partisan righteousness; into the ecclesiastical and 
scholastic form of doctrinal righteousness (orthodox- 
ism) ; into the worldly form of moral righteousness; 
into the pietistic form of righteousness of feeling; 
and into the philosophical and brutal forms of the 
deuial of all personal guilt. In all forms it inverts 
the relation between God and man—between the Cre¬ 
ator and the creature—between God’s sovereignty 
and man’s own will—between God’s law and the self- 
made service and law—between grace aud works— 
and between the ground of life and the most out¬ 
ward false show. Its real want is the want of the 
heart's upward look at the throne of God’s eternal 
nugesty; and this want is also the first guilt; the 
positive ruin connected therewith is the baseness 
of the mind’s look at tilings below; the lost state 
of the mind’s look in the abject beholding of self. 
But as this self-righteousness is so thoroughly selfish 
that it misunderstands and scorns the proffer of 
God's freely-given righteousness, the gospel of grace, 
*o is it likewise selfish in connecting itself insepa¬ 
rably with fanaticism 

4. Christ is the end of the law, because He is 
the fulfilment of the law; therefore He is, on one 
aids, the end where the law is changed into the col¬ 
lective principle of the new birth; and, on the oth¬ 
er, He is the end in which it lays off its eternal Old 
Testament form and meaning; just as ripe fruit be¬ 
comes freed from its bondage in the husk. See 
Exeg. Notts. 

6. Ver. 5. The doctrine of eternal lifi has de¬ 
veloped Itself embryonically by stages: In this life, 
Sod’s blessing, God's ghrious deli~»rance from the 


manifold danger of death, and, in the fbture. thi 
peaceful slumber of those delivered from beds ol 
earthly suffering, their celebration of the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, and their safety in Abraham’s 
bosom, Ac. This development, just as every biblical 
doctrine, has taken place in organic conformity ta 
the law. According to Tholuck, p. 667, the esclut- 
tology of the Jews of Palestine at the time of Christ 
had already attained to the idea of eternal life. T H 
they hardly attained to the idea of eternal life in it 
Christian sense. [It must ever be remembered tf si 
the ideas, immortality and eternal lift , are not iden¬ 
tical. Ztotj has a new meaning in the New Testa¬ 
ment Comp, the thoughtful remarks of Trench, 
Syn. N. 7*., § xxvii.— R.J 

6. The righteousness of faith speaks even in 
Moses, if Moses be properly underst«>od and ex 
plained. [Comp. Exeg. Notee on vers. 7-9.—R.1 

7. The truth of the inward essence of the law, 
like that of the gospel, and therefore the truth of 
the whole saving revelation of God, is based on its 
inward character—on its inward union with the most 
inward nature of man. Its impregnability and in¬ 
corruptibility also rest upon the same basis. Just 
as man must return from all by-ways [for his salva¬ 
tion or for his judgment) to the idea of God, so also 
must he return to the idea of the God-man, of guiit, 
the atonement, deliverance, the new birth, and the 
new and eternal life. The objection urged against 
revelation, and especially against Christianity, that 
this religion beclouds the earthly life by an exclusive 
representation of heaven, and the present by an 
exclusive assertion of the future, the realm of the 
dead, and duration after death, is removed by a pas¬ 
sage which the Apostle cites and elaborates fronr. 
Deuteronomy. Christ is on the earth in so far as 
He has become inseparably incorporated with it by 
His historical presence and union with humanity; 
and He is just as much in this life, and present in 
His judgments and bestowals of salvation, as lie is 
in the eternal world, as the future finisher of all 
tilings. 

8. Faith and confession ; see Exeg. Notee. The 
delivering power of confession. Because it: 1. 
makes inward faith irrevocable; 2. Breaks loose 
from unbelief; 3. Unites with believers, becomes 
flesh and blood, and, in a good sense, acquires world¬ 
ly form, worldly power, and the power of manifes¬ 
tation ; 4. Pledges itself to full consistency in word 
and deed, life and death. Christians have had good 
ground for holding martyrdom in such high honor. 
But if martyrdom can be exaggerated and overvalued, 
how much more can a confessional righteousness be 
overvalued, which seeks its protection and peace un¬ 
der the shadow of formulas 1 

9. The centre of faith and the centre of con 
fession; see ver. 9. The centre of faith is Christ’s 
resurrection, with all that it comprises; the centre 
of confession is Jesus as the Lord, and therefore not 
“ the Christianity of Christ,” but the Christ of Chris¬ 
tianity. [Hence the Apostle does not say: If thou 
ehalt confess with thy mouth my doctrine, and be¬ 
lieve in thine heart in justification by frith, thou 
shalt be saved; yet how often he is represented as 
saying this, and no more. The living Christ is not 
in such a gospel—R.] 

10. With the complete freedom of revelation 
and of God’s people there has also come the full 
protection of faith against unbelief. 

11. The riches of the Lord to a praying hanav 
world. 
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12. The order of the gospel message. Its ne¬ 
cessity, its promise, its authority, its condition (the 
Divine mission; direct or indirect). See the inter¬ 
esting statements which Tholuck makes, p. 580 ff., 
on the assertion of the Lutheran theologians of the 
seventeenth century, as well as of their latest com¬ 
panions in adherence to the letter, that this text 
(and the article of the general call) forces us to ao- 
oept the position that the gospel had been preached 
In all the world at Paul’s time. 

18. We must be careful to distinguish, that the 
question here is the necessity of the official bearers 
or messengers of God's word, but not of them ex¬ 
clusively. Or, more strictly speaking, the sending 
has two sides, and does not consist simply in official 
arrangements and forms. [This is even more ap¬ 
parent, if we understand ver. 11 to refer to what is 
heard , rather than what is preach ed, and then con¬ 
sider how the Apostle proves from an Old Testament 
description of the voice of God in nature (ver. 18), 
the universality of this privilege.—R.] 

14. The feet of the messengers on the moun¬ 
tains, or the beauty of the progressive course of the 
gospel. 

15. Unbelief in the gospel is disobedience, spe¬ 
cific disobedience and rage; Ps. it The more grossly 
and roughly human nature is apprehended, the more 
external become the ideas of obedience and disobe¬ 
dience ; the more profoundly, purely, and inwardly 
they Hre viewed, the more profoundly, purely, and 
inwardly is this antithesis defined; and, finally and 
fundamentally, faith in God's word is specific obe¬ 
dience, while unbelief is specific disobedience, spe¬ 
cific rebellion. [The LXX. form of Isa. lxv. 2 (ver. 
21), by dividing the idea of rebellion into disobedi¬ 
ence and gainsaying , only recognizes the connection 
between refusing God's commands and contradicting 
His words: disobedience and unbelief, acting and 
reacting upon each other continually.—R.] 

16. The prudent advance of the Apostle in his 
judgment, that Israel has changed its part with the 
Gentiles by its unbelief, and has become an apostate 
people, is here a characteristic of his masterly apos¬ 
tolic wisdom of instruction, as well as of his apos¬ 
tolic heart, as, with a shudder of inmost sorrow, he 
gradually draws aside the curtain from the ghastly 
picture of Israel. The argument from the Old Tes¬ 
tament is in conformity with the law that every 
apology must be discussed from the acknowledged 
sources, statements, or principles of the opponent, 
and that its possibility ceases where there cease to 
be positions in common. 


HOMTLETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

a. Vers. 1, 2. The benevolent disposition of the 
Apostle toward Israel It is clear: 1. From his 
wish and prayer that they might be saved ; 2. From 
his record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.—A zeal for God is good, 
but it should not exist without knowledge (ver. 2). 
—How often ignorant zeal occurs: 1. In domestic; 
2. In civil; and 3. In ecclesiastical affaire; and, 
unfortunately, it occurs most frequently in the last 
, ver. 2).—The folly of ignorant zeal. It is foolish: 
1. In regard to its starting-point; 2. Its end; 8. 
The choice of means (ver 2).—Wise and ignorant 
seal. 

Stark* : Oh, how can men so transgress as to 
be led by a blind religious zeal to oppose the dear- 
23 
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est truths of the gospel by an imaginary defence of 
orthodoxy; and thus hate, calumniate, and reproach 
Christ in His members, and always think, with ibose 
ancient enemies, that, by so doing, they do God ser¬ 
vice (John xvi 2 ).—Hedinger: The zeal of the 
Jews crucified Christ. 

Spenkr : All the persecutions which have l>een, 
and still will be iuflicted on pious Christians, are 
committed by those who do not know the truth and 
doctrine of godliness; who regard others who are 
attached to it as false and wicked people; and who 
think that they render God a service when they 
persecute them (John xvl 2); but yet, by this very 
means, they thrust themselves into God's judgment, 
and are not at all excused for their error (ver. 2). 

Heubner : What is blind zeal in religious mat- 
tere ? Whenee does it come ¥ If it be wholly un. 
clean, it is self-love, selfishness; if it be merely 
joined with perverse measures, then it arises from 
a weakness of understanding, and, in that case, has 
also a mixture of egotism / True zeal is pure and 
clear.—Compare Paul’s early Jewish and later Chris 
tian zeal. 

Besser : When Paul cherishes, and expresses in 
praying to Go-, the hearty wish that they who have 
stumbled against the stone of offence may yet be 
saved , he certainly has no knowledge of any abso¬ 
lute decree of condemnation on any man, not even 
on the most stiff-necked Jews (ver. 1).—One of oui 
older teachers laments: “The Jews had, and still 
have, a zeal without knowledge; but we, alas, have 
an understanding without zeal" (ver. 2). 

b. Ver. 3. Our own righteousness, and right¬ 
eousness which is of God (Luke xviii. 9-14). 1. 

The former is proud, and leads to humiliation ; 2. 
The latter, on the contrary, is humble, and leads to 
exaltation. 

Starke, Lange: No persons are farther from 
God's kingdom, and more difficult to be converted, 
than those who, when they hear of the method of 
salvation, have so much of their own righteousness 
as to think that they have long conformed to it 

Heubner : They are therefore devoid of an hum 
ble recognition of their unworthiness before God, 
they would themselves be something , and carry 
weight Where this pride and fancy exist, there is 
always blindness. 

c. Vers. 4-11. The righteousness which is of 
faith is: 1. A righteousness in Christ, who is the 
end of the law; 2. And therefore can be obtained 
only by faith in Him (vers. 4-11).—The unbelievet 
asserts that Christ is far from and unapproachable 
by man; but the believer, on the contrary, knows 
that He is near us by the word of faith (vers. 6-9) 
—Id order to avoid believing, men make use of 
empty evasions (vers. 5-9).—As the law was near to 
Israel, so is the gospel near to us: 1. In the mouth; 
2. In the heart (ver. 8).—What do we preach? 1. 
Not a remote, and therefore incomprehensible word ; 
but, 2. A near, and therefore a very easily under¬ 
stood word (ver. 8).—The conditions of salvation : 
1. The confession of the mouth that Jesus is the 
Lord; 2. The belief in the heart that God hat 
raised Him from the dead (vers. 9-11).—The inward 
interdependence of confession and faith: 1. There 
is no true confession of the mouth without faith in 
the heart; 2. But there is also no living faith of 
the heart without the confession of the mouth (vers. 
9-11).—Faith in the heart must ever precede the 
confession of the mouth; which, unfortunately, If 
not always the case, and therefore so much is said 
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of confession, and so little is inwardly believed (vers. 
9-11).—The great confession of the Christian Church, 
a* expressed: 1. In the apostolic confession of faith; 

' 2. In the hymns of the church ; 8. In its prayers; 

I. In its celebration of the Lord's Supper (ver. 10). 
■i-The confessors of the Christian Church: 1. In the 
Deginning (the time of the first persecutions); 2. In 
the period of the Reformation; 8. At the present 
time (the martyrs in Madagascar, on the South Sea 
Islands, in Borneo, Syria, Ac.; ver. 10). 

Lcthkr : He who does not believe that Christ 
, has died, and risen, in order to make us righteous 
from our sins, says: “ Who shall ascend into heav¬ 
en, and who shall descend into the deep?*’ But 
this is done by those who would be justified by 
works, and not by faith, when they speak thus with 
the mouth, but not in the heart. Emphasis est in 
verbo: in the heart. 

Starks: Christ is the essence of the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures also; he little understands them 
who does not find Christ in them. The entire life 
of the saints of the Old Testament is a prophecy of 
Christ; John v. 46 (ver. 6).—Say not, “Who has 
been among the dead, and has returned again, and 
has told us of the condition of the dead ? ” Stand 
by the gospel truth, and you will be righteous and 
saved; Luke xvi. 81 (ver. 7).—Be comforted, 
troubled soul; though you do not have the joy of 
faith just iu the hour of temptation, you will never¬ 
theless be saved, so long as you depend on Christ; 
for God, who does not lie, has often given you the 
assurance that you shall be saved (ver. 11).— Cra¬ 
mer : The mouth and the heart cannot be separated; 
Pa. cxvi. 10 (ver. 9).—Faith must not grow on the 
tongue, but in the heart; Acts xv. 9 (ver. 10).— 
Hkdinger : The heart without the mouth is timid¬ 
ity; the mouth without the heart is hypocrisy (ver. 
10). 

Spener: We read that the word is nigh us, 
namely, that it is declared to us; that we have it 
in the heart —where the Holy Spirit has impressed it; 
and in the mouth, by which we declare it. There¬ 
fore, it is not something concealed in heaven, or in 
the deep, but we have it with us, and in us. Verily, 
we may say that the word means not only the word 
itself, but also the blessings which that word pre- 
sents—Christ, with all His gospel treasures. Christ’s 
merit, grace, Spirit, and life are not far from us, and 
cannot first be brought down from heaven, or brought 
up from the deep; they are not first to be acquired, 
but are nigh us, and, if we will accept them, in the 
mouth and in the heart. Thus, though the language 
of the Old Testament was .not on this wise , since the 
knowledge of grace was of a less degree, more ob¬ 
scure, and more difficult to be obtained, yet it is 
now very near to us, for it ia imparted by the great¬ 
er and stronger measure of grace which is now de¬ 
clared to us (ver. 8). 

Gbrlacii : Christ is in so far the end of the law 
as He, 1. Is its final object, the one to whom it 
leads (Gal. iii. 24); 2. Is its fulfilment (Matt. v. 17); 
8. Puts an end to the dominion of the law (Luke 
xvi. 16) (ver. 4).—To become acquainted with God’s 
gracious counsel, to deprive death of its power by 
the manifestation of a divine and holy life in the 
flesh—which the carnal man was incapable of, since 
he knew nothing except the righteousness which is 
of the law—can be effected by the righteousness 
which is of faith, which establishes him in Christ’s 
right, and freely gives him as his own what the Son 
of God is and has. The heart need only believe. 


and the mouth only confea in order to be righteom 
and saved (vers. 8-11). 

Lisco: The Divine order of salvation is. there 
fore: Justification succeeds faith, God's assistance 
is obtained, and he who courageously and persevere 
ingly confesses his faith, obtains salvation (ver. 10) 
—Hkubnkr : Righteousness is introduced as speak¬ 
ing, and is regarded as proffering itself. No super¬ 
human knowledge, or profound learning, o* ascend¬ 
ing to heaven to see Christ, is necessary to c onvinoe 
us of Christ’s resurrection and His sitting at God’s 
right hand; neither is it necessary to descend into 
the kingdom of the dead, to ask whether Christ if 
with the dead, or risen ? Jn short, no view of th< 
history of Jesus Christ himself, and no laboriou: 
and learned research, are necessary for us to be 
lieve. Faith is an affair of the heart. No one can, 
therefore, excuse his unbelief on the ground of the 
difficulty or impossibility of faith (vers. 6, 7).—Paul 
bringB out prominently the faith of the heart against 
hypocrites and lip-Christians; and against the faint¬ 
hearted and desponding coufession—that is, the ex¬ 
pression, the demonstration of Christianity by word 
and deed (vers. 9—11). 

Bksskr : Faith and confession are related to each 
other as essence and manifestation, as light and raya 
as fire and flame. . . . Salvation is the manifesta¬ 
tion, the present and finite revelation of righteous¬ 
ness; and righteousness is salVation under cover, 
though the covering is transparent and fragrant, 
just as Christ is concealed in prophecy, and the en¬ 
during tabernacle of God in the Church on earth 
(ver. 10). 

d. Vers. 12-17. The gospel as a saving message 
for all, Jews as well as Greeks: 1. It is preached tc 
all; but, 2. It is not believed by all (vers. 12-17). 
—There is no difference in nations before the one 
Lord, who is rich unto all that call upon Him ; but 
whosoever calleth upon Him shall be saved (vers 
12, 18).—How the calling upon the true God—who 
is perfectly revealed in Christ—and faith and preach 
ing, are connected (vers. 13-16).— * Lord, who hath 
believed our report ? ” Thus Isaiah once lamented, 
and thus we, too, lament frequently; but we can 
only do it when we are conscious that we have per¬ 
formed our ministerial duty to the best of our knowl¬ 
edge and conscience; that is, if our sermons have 
proceeded: 1. From thoroughly searching into the 
Holy Scriptures; 2. From hearty prayer; 3. From 
a full acquaintance with the necessities of our con¬ 
gregations (ver. 16).—Christian preaching: 1. What 
does it effect? Faith. 2. By what means does it 
come? By the word of God (ver. 17).—Preaching 
stands n)idway between faith and God’s word. 1. It 
produce* the former ; 2. It draws ite supplies from 
the latter (ver. 17).—The appealing power of preach¬ 
ing (ver. 17). 

Starke : All kinds of people can have free ac¬ 
cess to God, and so pray tbat their petitions may be 
answ&ed (ver. 12).— Heoikoer: Oh, if a man would 
be saved, how much depends on hearing, teaching, 
and calling! A beautiful chain; but what is wanting 
in it ? Hearing fs defective; proper and thorough 
preaching is wanting; and many thousands are need¬ 
ed for preaching. Dreadful harm thereby ensues. 
Ac. (ver. 14).— Cramer: The world ever rwnrins 
the same—as in Isaiah’s day, so at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, and even at this very hour. What 
a pity that the old lamentation must still be repeat 
ed! (ver. 16,)— Lange ; Preacher, see that your die 
courses be delivered h simplicity and Divine power 
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and hearer, see that your attention is of the right 
kind (ver. 17). 

Spenkb: 1. They must call upon Christ if they 
would be saved; 2. But if they would call upon 
Him, they must beluve on Him; 8. If they would 
believe on Him, they must hear His word; 4. But 
if (hey would hear His word, it must be preached to 
them; 5. But if they would have preachers, people 
'Must be cent to them for that purpose. These are 
•the successive links in the cliain of Divine benefi¬ 
cence (ver. 14).—Roos: Here, as was always the 
case with the Apostle in his charges against the 
Jews, he cites passages from the Old Testament 
Scriptures; the first of which is Isa. xxviii. 16, 
where the 44 making waste ” has the same force as 
44 being ashamed.” . . . The second passage is in 
Joel ii. 82, and comes down lowest to the weakness 
of men. Our advice to the greatest sinner who 
stands on the brink of hell is: “Call upon the 
name of the Lord, and thou shalt be saved.” . . . 
The third passage is in Isa. Hi. 7, and is a prophecy 
of the friendly and beautiful heralds whom the Lord, 
having previously spoken himself, would Rend out at 
the time of the New Testament, in order to preach 
peace and good-wfil to men. But why ? Undoubt¬ 
edly in order that men might lay hold of the peace 
declared to them, and appropriate and eqjoy God’s 
good-will toward them. But because this should 
take place by faith, these heralds lament, in the 
fourth passage, Isa. liii. 1 : 44 Lord, who bath be¬ 
lieved our report?” (vers. 11-16 .)—Brnqkl : Any 
man is worth more than the whole world. 

Gkklach : God wills the salvation of all, but all 
do not wish the salvation of God; unbelief is the 
cause of the ruin of all who are lost (ver. 16).—It 
is God’s will that all should believe; and for this 
reason He has sent preaching, whose import is His 
own word (ver. 17). 

Lisco: It is Christian duty to send teachers to 
the heathen world; missions are necessary, and ac¬ 
cording to the Lord’s will (Mark xvi. 16); and it is 
% glorious calling, to declare the message of Jesus, 
deliverance of the captives, and the new kingdom 
of God.—Preaching takes place by God’s word; 
that is, by virtue of the Divine call and a doctrine 
revealed by God (ver. 17). 

Heubnbr: Living preaching is God’s chosen 
means of instruction (ver. 14).— God must send 
preachers; they cannot go of themselves (ver. 16). 
—All the effects of grace are connected with the 
word; this applies to fanatics, enthusiasts, and those 
who despise the word and preaching (ver. 17). 

Bessbr : The Divine order of salvation admits 
of no personal or national distinction (ver. 12).— 
The help of the rich Lord, as He passes by, is in¬ 
vited by calling upon Him, though it be not with 
strong faith, yet with a hearty desire to believe; by 
calling upon Him, though we do not pray as we 
ought, yet .ire supported by the unutterable groans 
of the Spirit (chap. viiL 26); by calling upon Him, 
if not with advanced knowledge, yet with the loud 
confession of Bartimeus: 44 Jesus, thou Son of David, 
ha i mercy on me! ” (Mark x. 47) (ver. 12.)— Ben- 
jk . says: 44 He who desires the end, will also corr- 
Iribute the means. God desires that all men call 
■pon Him for salvation.; therefore He wishes them 
to believe; therefore, to hear; and, therefore, to 
have preachers. Hence He has sent preachers. He 
has done every thing necessary for our salvation. 
His antecedent gracious will is univppsal, and is 
dotbed with mergetic power ” (ver. 14).—It is not 


only necessary for the real preacher in God’s naini 
that the word preached be real, but also that th« 
preacher say: 44 Here is the staff in hand; thi 
Lord has sent me ” (ver. 16). 

e. Vers. 18-21. The relation of the Jews ana 
Gentiles to the preaching of the gospel: 1. The 
former did not wish to understand the gospel, al¬ 
though they could understand it; 2. But the lattei 
although they were ignorant, have understood it, 
because they wished to do so.— The conclusion of 
the whole chapter : The Jews are themselves guilty 
of their wretched fate, which took such a lively holi 
upon the Apostle’s sympathy. For, A. The gospel 
was: 1. Not far from them; 2. It was preached to 
them ; 8. They could lay hold of it; but, B. They 
— the Jews —sought it; 1. Far off; 2. Did not like 
to hear it; 8. Would not understand it. 

Starks : Who will blame God that so many peo¬ 
ple remain children of Satan, and are condemned ? 
Behold, they are themselves the cause (ver. 21).— 
Roos, with reference to chaps, ix. and x.: From all 
this it is plain that the word grace is the most com¬ 
forting and most severe, the clearest and the darkest 
word in the Bible. It is the most comforting word, 
because it assures salvation to the creature (to whom 
his Creator is in nowise indebted), the sinner who 
deserves punishment. It is also the most severe 
word, because it utterly prostrates pride, slays de¬ 
fiance, and completely destroys the notion of self- 
righteousness, which is so natural to man. It is the 
clearest word, because it needs no description; but 
it is also the darkest word, because its simple mean 
ing is understood by only a few humble souls. Many 
men, who think that they understand this word, 
conceive God’s grace very much as a prince’s favor, 
which always has regard to service, and is never 
disconnected from utility. But God needs no serv¬ 
ice. His will alone is free. No one can recompense 
Him. And yet He is righteous, and acts according to 
knowledge. Whoso is wise, and he shall understand 
these things ? Prudent, and he shall know them ? 

Heubner, on Ps. xix.: The gospel and creation 
are God’s two voices that reficho about us. 

Bb88kr : Quotation of an expression of Luther 
who compares preaching to a stone thrown into the 
water. The circles ever enlarge, but the water in 
the middle is still. 

Lamoe : The intercession of Paul, who was per 
secuted by the Jews, for Israel.—His witness foi 
Israel: 1. High praise; 2. Great censure—The 
different forms of self-righteousness. — Self-right- 
eousness is always opposed to God’s righteousness, 
which is: 1. Legislative; 2. Penal; 8. Merciful, 
justifying; 4. Awakening to new life.—The self¬ 
testimony of the law and the gospel to the inward 
nature of man: 1. The law, the ideal of his life; 
2. The gospel, the life of his ideal.—The twin form, 
faith, and confession: 1. Is positively different; yet, 
2. Inseparable.—The riches of the Lord to praying 
hearts—to the praying, sinful world.—The univer 
sality of the gospel.—The freedom and limitat : on 
of the message of salvation : 1. It is free to cJI in 
the world who call upon the Lord ; 2. It is confined 
to faith, because unbelief contradicts it. 

[Burkitt (condensed): Christ is the end of the 
law : 1. As He is the scope of it; 2. As He is the 
accomplishment of it; 8. As Be is to the believer 
what the law would have been to him if he could 
have perfectly kept it—namely, righteousness and 
life, justification and salvation.—The natural man W 
a proud man : he likes to live upon liia own stock 
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he cannot stoop to a sincere and universal renuncia¬ 
tion of his own righteousness, and to depend wholly 
upon the righteousness of another. It is natural to 
a man to choose rather to eat a brown crust, or wear 
a coarse garment, which he can call his own, than to 
feed upon the richest dainties, or wear the costliest 
robes, which he must receive as au alms from an¬ 
other.— Doddridge : Let us rejoice in the spread 
which the gospel has already had, and let us earnest¬ 
ly and daily pray that the voices of those Divine 
messengers that proclaim it may go forth unto all 
the earth, and their words reach, in a literal sense, 
to the remotest ends of the globe.—Lord, give us 
any plague rather than the plague of the heart!— 
Scott : Ministers who are faithful bear the most 
affectionate good-will to those from whom they re¬ 
ceive the greatest injuries; and they offer fervent 
and persevering prayers for the salvatiou of the very 
persons against whom they denounce the wrath of 
God if they perch* in unbelief.— Clarks : Salva¬ 


tion only by righteousness: 1. The righteousne^ 
or justification which is by faith, receives Christ at 
an atoning sacrifice, by which all sin is pardoned; 
2. It receives continual supplies of grace from Christ 
by the eternal Spirit, through which man is enabled 
to love God with all bis heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, and his neighbor as himself; 3. This grace 
is afforded in sufficient degrees, suited to all places 
times, and circumstances, so that no trial can halt- 
pen too great to be borne, as the grace of Christ ia 
ever at hand to support and save to the uttermost. 
—Hodgk : It is the first and most preapkg duty of 
the Church to cause all men to hear the gospel. Tba 
solemn question, “ How can they believe without a 
preacher ? ” should sound day and night in the ears 
of the churches. The gospel’s want of success, or 
the fact that few believe our report, is only a reason 
for its wider extension. The more who hear, the 
more will be saved, even should it be but a small 
proportion of the whole.—J. F. H.] 


Third Section. —The final gracious solution of the enigma, or the overruling of judgment for the salvo- 
tion of Israel . God's judgment on Israel is not one of reprobation God's saving economy in 
His Providence over Jews and Gentiles, over the election and the great majority of Israel, and over 
the concatenation of judgment and salvation, by virtue of which all Israel shall finally attain to 
faith and salvation through the fulness of the Gentiles, The universality of judgment and merry. 
Doeeology . 

Chap. XL 1-36. 


1 I say then, Hath [Did] God cast away his people ? God forbid. [Let it not 
beQ For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 

2 Benjamin. God hath [did] not cast away his people which he foreknew. 
Wot [Or know] ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias [h> T/L'a, in the story 
of Elijah] ? how he maketh intercession to [pleadeth with] God against Israel. 

3 saying [©mt« saying], 1 Lord,* they have killed thy prophets, and [omit and; 

insert they have] * digged down thine altars; and I am left alone [the only one], 4 

4 and they seek my life. But what saith the answer of God [the divine re¬ 

sponse] unto him ? I have reserved * to myself seven thousand men, who have 
not [who never] bowed the knee to the image of [©*«# the image of] Baal. 

5 Even so then at [fV, in] this present time also there is a remnant according to 

6 the election of grace. And [Now] if by grace, then is it no more [no longer] 
of works: otherwise* grace is no more [no longer becomes] grace. But T il 
it be of works, then is * it no more [longer] grace: otherwise work is no more 
[longer] work.* 

a 

7 What then ? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for [That which 
Israel seeketh for, he obtained not]; but the election hath [omit hath] obtained 

9 it, and the rest were blinded [hardened], ([omitparenthesis] According as it is 
written, God 1 * hath given [gave] them the [a] spirit of slumber [or, stupor], 
eyes 11 that they should not see, and ears that they should not hear;) uric 

3 [not hear, unto] this day. And David saith, 

Let ** their table be made [become] a snare, and a trap, 

And a stumbling-block, and a recompense unto them: 

10 Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see. 

And bow down their back alway. 1 * 
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11 I 8ay then, Have they stumbled that [Did they stumble in order that] they 
should fall ? God forbid: [Let it not be !] but rather through [but by] their 
fall salvation is came unto the Gentiles, for to provoke [in order to exoite] 
1*2 them to jealousy Ur, emulation]. Now if the fall of them [their fall] be the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them [their diminishing] the riches 
< 3 of the Gentiles; bow much more their fulness ? For 14 I speak [1 am speak 
ing] to you Gentiles [:], inasmuch [then] 14 as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 
U I magnify [glorify] mine office: If by any means I may provoke [excite] tc 
emulation them which are [omit them which are] my [own] flesh, and might save 
15 some of them. For if the casting away of them be the reconciling [reconcilia¬ 
tion] of the world, what shall the receiving [reception] of them be, but life 
• 6 from the dead. For [Moreover] if the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also holy 
[so also is the lump] : and if the root be holy, so are the branches [also]. 


D. 

17 And [But] if some of the branches be [were] broken off^ and thou, being 
a wild olive tree, wert graffed [grafted] in among them, and with them par- 
takest [and made fellow-partaker] of the root and 14 fatness of the olive tree; 

18 Boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thon bearest not the root, 

19 but the root thee. Thou wilt say then, The 1T branches were broken of£ that I 

20 might be graffed [grafted] in. Well; because of unbelief they were broken 

21 off, and thou stanaest by faith. Be not high-minded, 14 but fear: For if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed [/ear] lest 14 he also spare not thee. 

22 Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which [those 
who] fell, severity; * 4 but toward thee, goodness [God’s goodness],* 1 if thou 

23 continue in his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. And they also 
[moreover], if they abide not still in unbelief^ shall be graffed [grafted] in: for 

24 God is able to graff [graft] them in again. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree which is wild by nature, and wert graffed [grafted] contrary to 
nature into a good olive tree; how much more slum these, which be the natural 
branches , be graffed [grafted] into their own olive tree ? 

s. 

25 For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant ol tms mystery, lest 
ye should be wise in your own conceits,** that blindness [hardening] in part is 

26 happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be [omit be] come in. And 
so ail Israel shall be saved: as it is written,** There shall come out of Sion the 

27 Deliyerer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: For this is my cove¬ 
nant [the covenant from me, nad efiov] unto them, when I shall take away their 

28 sins. As concerning [touching] * 4 the gospel, they are enemies for your sakes: 

29 but as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. For the 

30 gifts and calling of God are without repentance. For as* 4 ye in times past 
nave not believed [were disobedient to] * 4 God, yet have now obtained mercy 

81 through their unbelief [the disobedience of these]: Even so have these also 
now not believed, that through your mercy [»•aum to y*u] they also may 

32 obtain mercy. For God hath concluded them all [shut up*’ all] in unbelief 
[disobedience], that [in order that] he might [may] have mercy upon alL 

33 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom [riches and wisdom] and knowl¬ 
edge of 6od! how unsearohable ** are his judgments, and his ways past finding 

li out! For who hath** known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 

85 counsellor ? Or * 4 who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed untc 

36 him again ? For of him, and through him, and to [unto] him. are all things 
to whom [him] be glory for ever. Amen. 
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I Ver. 2.--[The Bee. inserts A4ywy; supported by K 1 . L. It is omitted in x 9 . A. B. C. D. F., Torsions and father* 
The probability of an interpolation is so great, that modern editors unhesitatingly reject it—Some MB 8 . insert Is 
wpo tfwv (from the first clause of Ter. 2) in tue first olause of Ter. 1. The similarity or the ol&usos readily explains t K i». 

* Ver. 3.—(A free citation from the LXX, 8 ( 1 .) filings xix. 10 (yer. 14 i* almost a repetition of ver. 10 ■ el 

#vouum$p«£ crou jeario-jea^rav (ver. 14: (aOstAor), «uu tows vpo^jret crow dWxTtirav iv «ceu vroA^An^ia. fw 4 

fiorwraros, iceu {rjTovn rijv tfrvr^y ftov Kafielv avnjy. The Apostle has omitted a few unimportant words, transoos*. the 
clauses, ^ubetituted p6y os tor poviirraroe, and the aorisl vvektidBify for the perfect. The LXX. follows :1 m 
H ebrew closely. 

* Ver. 8 .—(K ai (Bee. X 9 . D. L.) is omitted in fit 1 . A. B. C. F., by reoent editors. The vivacious form of the 
Greek is restored bv the above emendation. So Noyes, Alford, Five Ang. Clergymen, and Dr. Lange in hi 6 German 
text. “ Lord, they nave killed thy prophets, they have digged down thine altars.” 

4 Ver. 8 .—(Five Ang. Clergymen : Ionlyam left. The above emendation Is more strictly literal, although it would 
answer still better to the poiwraToc of the LXX. 

9 Ver. 4. —[From I Kings xix. 18, bat varying from both the Hebrew and the LXX.; not materially, however. 
The LXX. reads : ecu jearaAridretr (oomplut. ea., xaraAriipM) be Topa^A twrh iyipitv, wdrra ywart 8 ode 

9 McAawaw y6w ry BdaA. Alford: “The Apoetle here oorrecte a mistake of the LXX., who have, for xarlAtwois 
taraActyttf. He has added to the Hebrew, “FHX'bn,— ‘ I have left,* * kept as a remainder,*—4ft,avr<p, a simple and 
obvious filling up of the sense.—On rfi B4a A,' instead of ry, see Exeg. Notes. The italicised words of the E. V. are 
omitted, although defended to some extent l>y Dr. Lange, who supplies, in his German text: [der Sdule —nSEQ — d- 1 ) 
U seems unnecessary to insert a comment of such doubtful correctness. 

6 Ver. 6 .— [Otherwise is sufficiently oorrect, although 4 * «», literally, means : since in that case. —Ter era*, which 
has been altered in one MS., and taken as = fori, in most versions, is to be rendered exactly. On the meaning, sea 
Bsseg. Notes. The simplest view is: ceaseth to be ; but Dr. Lange finds more in the expression. 

y Ver. 6 .—(The wnole clause: «i 84 4 f ipywv. . . . iwrlr Ipvor, is omitted in X*. A. G. D. F., versions and 
fathers; it is rejected by Erasmus, Grotius, Wetstein, Griesbach, Soholx, Lachmann, Meyer. Tregellee; braeketted by 
Alford, and in version of Amer. Bible Union (rejected by Five Ang. Clergymen). On the outer band, it is f >und (with 
some variations notioed in the following notes) m X 9 . B. L., the older versions, in Chrysostom and Theodoret (text, no# 
commentary). It la retained by Beza, Bengel, Binck, Fritaaohe, Kelche, Tholuck, by Tischendorf in later editions, 
Wordsworth, Hodge, Lange. It is difficult to decide, but the critical ground for retaining it is very strong. 8 ee 
Exeg. Notes. 

* Ver. 6 .— [Bee. : fori, on very slight authority. 

9 Ver. 6 .—[B. has x*P** fpyor; either a mistake of the transcriber, or an attempt at explanation. See 

Mmeg. Notes. 

19 Ver. 8 .—[The first clause is a free citation from Isa. xxix. 10. LXX : in verirnw 4goc mfpMK tirigan 
Kmranfiett. Hebrew: mrnn mn njrn 03^ TJ03* a, ». 

II Ver. 8 .—[It is much disputed whether these words are borrowed from Deut. xxix. 4, or from Isa. vi 9. The 
former passage reads thus (LXX): »ai ovk 88mm . . . «u 8 $#aApovv /3Afo«tv, col &ra foninr 8ms fig i)p4paf rafog 
The latter contains the same idea, but still further removed in form from Paul’s language. Dr. Lange thinks both were 
in mind. In that oase, as well ns If Deuteronomy Is cited, the parentheses must be omitted, so as to join “ unto this 
day ” with the rest of the verse. Noyes tones down the telic force thus: “ eyes that were not to see, and ears that 
were not to hear.” 

19 Ver. 9.—[From Ps. lxix. 23 (E V., 2k). The LXX. is followed more closely than the Hebrew text. The latter 
is literally : “ Let their table before them be for a snare, and to those secure , a trap.” (The E. V. m 

locot gives an unneoessarily forced and circuitous rendering.) The LXX. renders: ysnj^fna q rpahrega atrrmy fow*%o» 
wtmv fir wayt 8 a, teai els ayraw6io<riv, not cif oK&viahov. The Apostle follows the first olauae quite olosely, then inserts 
sit Ojpav, and putting OK&v&ahor next, substitutes 4mm8ofui for the LXX equivalent. The main difficulty 
is with the expression last named. The Hebrew word, aooordii g to the present pointing (given above), does not mean 
requitals, recompense ; “although this sense may be deduced from the verbal root and belongs to several 

collateral derivatives, it has no existence in the usage of the one before us ” (J. A. Alexander). The usual explanation 
Is, that the LXX . pointed the word thus, ; for retributions , and the Apostle, finding this meaning in 

keeping with the spirit of the original, adopted it in the varied form of the text. 

19 ver. 10 .—[The LXX version of Ps. lxix. 24 (28) is followed with great exactness. Bat it varies from the 
Hebrew text ("ITDn crPDnO, make their loins to waver, or tremble ) in the last danse. The manning is preserved, 
however. See JSrfo. Notes. 

14 Ver. 13.—[The Bee. D. F. L, fathers, read y&p] X, A. B„ versions. 84. Tange adopts the former, mainly on 
exegetical grounds; lachmann, Alford, Tregellee, tne latter. C. has olr; nenoe Meyer thinks it Impossible to decide 
which is the genuine particle; nor is it of importance. 

19 Ver. 13.—[In Ree., L., some versions and fathers, o 8 r is omitted ; in D. F., fiiy o by; both are found in t. A. 
B. 0. De Wettr and Tholuck reject both, on exegetioal grounds; most critical editors retain fi4v, and Meyer aooou to 
for oi v as inserted because the corresponding 8 « was wanting. On the whole, it is ssfast to retain both, with Lech- 
mann and Alford. Tregelles brackets 08 v . 

19 Ver. 17.—[The sai (/?«<•.) is omitted in X 1 . B. C., bat found in X 9 . A L. 8 till another reading in D 1 . F. 
Alford rejects, Tregelles brackets, bnt most editors retain It. If retained, the note of Dr. Lange in loco is correct.—The 
E. V. has paraphrased ovvKOiwvis : with them partakest. The above emendation is more literal. 

17 Ver. 19.—[The article ot before tcAdiot is omitted In X. A. O. D 9 . L.; rejected by Sobols. Lachmann, Meyer, 
Wordsworth (who ii correctly cites B. as omitting it), Tregellee > braeketted by Alford. It is found in B. D*.; retained 
by Tisohendorf, De Wette, Tholuck. Lange. Meyer thinks it Is a mechanical repetition from vers. 17, 18; while De 
Wette thinks it was omitted on aooount of the euphony : i^eicAdoBifoay *Ad 6 m. In any oase, ibe reference is to the 
branches broken oft 

19 Ver. 20.—[Instead of v^njAo+prfi'f i (Rec., C. D. F. G.), Lachmann and Tregelles adopt v^rwAd 4>o6y «», on 
the authority of N. A. B. The first word is so unusual that it was likely to be changed. Most editors follow the Bee. 

19 Ver. 21.—[The uncial authority is against ^(rwf. It is omitted in X. A. B. O., but found in D. F. L. It is 
rejected by Lachmann And Tregellee, braeketted by Alford. But the probability of an omission, because of th* frtnrt 
Mriwrrai) which follows, is so great, that most critical editors retain it. To obviate the same difficulty, the ‘kibj. 
ptur n rat is substituted in Bee., but with no uncbtl support. 


he authority of A. B. O. D 1 . . •*» 

The critical editors generally ad pi it. 


dart Mey* t, Alford, De Wette, Tregelles, Lange. The same remarks apply to vgijwr 6tij f. 

91 Vei 22.—[Instead of vgijororiiTa (Bee., D 9 F. L.), vpqwrdriit on tne authority of A. B. 0. D 1 . . r*e 

Xpnqr6nqrot.—Rec., D 9 9 . F. L. omit Icov, which is found in . A. B. 0. D 1 . The critical editors generally ad pi it, 
on the ground that it was likely to have been omitted aa unnecessary. The later revisions retain and render as above, 
except Amer. Bible Union, which follows the E. V. 

99 Ver. 25.—I Rrc., with X. C. D, L. t reads wap* iavrolt. A. B. have 4y. The preposition is omitted in F. 
tonn ruTMVP*. Lachmann, Tischrndorf. Alford. Hod^e, I'regelles, adopt c v ; bnt the sense is mnoh tbo same, whichever 
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an j nitxa be adopted. The phraee wap* Arnsnls is ftmnd in chap. xiL 16, and Prov. Hi. 7 (LXX) ; henoe the probalrfk 
tty of an alteration to correspond. 

t* Yen 26.—[Aooording to the view of most of the best expositors, the citation is from Isa. lix. 20, 21 (from v H|f 
to 6««64 «q, ver. 27); the last clause of ver. 27 is from Isa. xxvil 9. The text of the LXX., and the more Important 
variations from the Hebrew, will be found in the Exeg. Soles. 

M Ver. 28.— [hard, according to, as respects, Ac. The version of Five Ang. Clergymen adopts as Umdting, in bold 
clauses: Amer. Bible Union: as concerning. If a choioe must be made between the two, the former is preferable 
although neither is altogether exact. 

*• ver. 30.—[The Bee, inserts «ot, on the authority of K*. 1^ and some versions. It is omitted in K oorr > ▲. B C 
D 1 ., versions ana fathers; rejected by modern editors generally. Scholx retains it. 

*• Ver. 30.—[The E. V. confounds here the nearly related ideas of unbelief and disobedience. Later revisions 
jorrect the rendering of both verb and nou<>. Dr. Hodge olalms that the £. V. is correct; but it is only inferentiaUy so. 
These remarks apply also to aweiBeiaw (ver. 32). 

* 7 Ver. 32.— [Cuncluded, was once a literal rendering of cvvAteXsicsv\ included (Amer. Bible Union), while it 
expresses a part of the meaning, is not strong enough; delivered up (Noyes), is an interpretation rather than a transla¬ 
tion. It seems beet, then, to substitute the simple, literal 8axon : shut up. So £. V., Gal. iii. 23, though concluded is 
found in ver. 22.—Instead of the masculine rode vfvrss, we find tA vArra, and wurra (so Vulg.), but very weakly 
supported. 

*• Ver. 38.—[Both avs$spaAwrira and Aysfeptvnfra are found. The former is supported by K. ▲. B 1 .; adopted 
by Alford, Tregelies (Meyer, De Wette, adopt the latter). 

11 Ver. 34.—I The aorists of vers. 34 and 35 are rendered by simple past tenses in the Amer. Bible Union, at the 
expense both of rhythm and strict adherence to the sense of the Hebrew at least.—The LXX. (Isa. xl. 13) is followed 
very closely. 

M Ver. 36.-1“ From Job xlL 3 (11, £. V.), where the LXX. (xlL 2) have tit Amcrijcmt pot, k. jntop*reit But 
the Hebrew is cJvUjjn *'373*upn **£, 'who hath anticipated (*. e., by the context, conferred a benejU) on me, that J 
mop repay him t ’ v And to this tlie Apostle alludes, using the third person ” (Alford).—B.1 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITTOAL. 

Summary. —A. Israel is not rejected; the ker¬ 
nel of it—the election—is saved; vers. 1-0. B. 
The great proportion of Israel, all except the essen¬ 
tially important remnant, the “ rest," are hardened, 
as was described by the Spirit in the Old Testament 
beforehand; but its hardness has become a condi¬ 
tion for the conversion of the Gentiles; vers. 7-11.* 
C. Yet, on the other hand, the conversion of the 
Gentiles is in turn a means for the conversion of 
Israel, and thereby for the revivification of the 
world. The saving effect of their rejection gives 
ground for expecting a still more saving effect of 
their receptiou. The significance of the first-fruits 
and of the root; vers. 12-16. D. The very fact 
that the Gentiles believe, and the Jews do not be¬ 
lieve, is largely conditional Gentiles, as individu¬ 
als, can become unbelievers; and Jews, as individu¬ 
als, can become believers. For: a. The Gentiles 
are grafted on the stem of the Jewish theocracy 
among believing Jews. b. They can just as readily 
be cut off by unbelief, as the Jews can be grafted in 
by faith, because the latter have a greater historical 
relationship with the kingdom of God; vers. 17-24. 
E. The last word, or the mystery of Divine Provi¬ 
dence In the economy of salvation. Every thing 
will redound to the glory of God. God's saving 
economy for the world: The unbelieving Gentiles 
have been converted by believing Israel; unbeliev¬ 
ing Israel shall be converted by believing Gentiles. 
The judgment on all, that mercy might be shown to 
all. Praise offered to God for His plan of salvation, 
for its execution, for its end, and for its ground; 
vers. 26-86. [Dr. Hodge divides the chapter into 
two parts: vers. 1-10 and 11-86. (1.) The rejec¬ 
tion of the Jews was not total. A remnant (and 
\ forger one than many might suppose) remained, 
Bough the mass was rejected. (2.) This rejection 
tt not final. The restoration of the Jews is a de¬ 
sirable and probable event; vers. 11-24. It is one 
which God has determined to bring about; vers. 
15-82. A sublime declaration of the unsearchable 
wisdom of Goi manifested in all His dealings with 
Mi; vers. 88-86. So Forbes.—R.] 


* l Dr. Lange divides the text so as to inolude only vers, 
r -10 In this paragraph, which is the usual division; but 
v icre, and in the exeoesu, he adds ver. 11.—B.1 


Vers. 1-6: Israel is not refected. The real her 
nel of it is already saved. 

Ver. 1. I say then [Aiyw ovr]. The ovv 
may appear to be merely an inference from what 
was said last: All day long God stretched forth His 
hand. But as, in ver. 11, he makes a farther asser¬ 
tion, designed to forestall a false conclusion, it has 
here the same meaning, in antithesis to the strong 
judgment pronounced on Israel at the conclusion of 
the previous chapter. Meyer maintains a more defi¬ 
nite reference to the kiyot in vers. 10, 18, 19. 

[Did God oast away his people » M 
anoxTctTO o Stoq tor laov avrov; When 
Reiche remarks the absence of an anarra from 
lady, and Semler an omnino from anwoaro, 
they both fail to appreciate the emphasis of the ex¬ 
pressions. The people and his people are different 
ones, just as an economic giving over to judgment 
and an conic casting away (Ps. xdv. 14; xcv. 7). 
Bengel: Ipsa popdi ejus appellatio rationsm ne* 
gandi eontfneL The Apostle repels such a thought 
with religious horror: prj yirosro. 

For I also [*<** yag *y«]. According to 
the usual acceptation, he adduces his own call as 
an example; but Meyer, with De Wette and Baum- 
garten-Crusius, ou the contrary, hold that Paul, on 
account of his patriotic sense as a true Israelite, 
could not concede that casting away.* But it was 
just this inference from a feeling of national patriot¬ 
ism that whs the standpoint of his opponents. A 
single example, it is said, can prove nothing. But 
by Paul’s using the xai, he refers to the other ex¬ 
amples which were numerously represented by the 
Jewish Christians among his readers. 

Am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Benjamin [‘J OQafjAlttjq sl^i, 
in anioparoq 'Afigaap, <pvknq Btvsa- 
psir. The spelling Btvsapir (LXX., Bee.) is poor¬ 
ly supported here and in Phil iil 6.] As a true 
scion of Abraham and Bepjamin—the tribe which, 
together with Judah, constituted the real substance 

* [Wordsworth supposes that he is speaking as an 
Apostle: “Do not imagine (he says to the Jews) that God 
oast off Ilia iinoient people when He admitted the Gen 4 Jet 
to the Church. No; I, who am His chosen instrasuunt for 
admitting them, am a Jew** But this is an tnforecos 
rather than interpretation. He also explains “of the 
tribe of Benjamin :*’ “the son of Israel by his beloved 
wife Rorhef, dot by Leah, :r by one of their handmaids * * 
-R.1 
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)f the people which returned from the captivity— 
he is conscious that he does not belong to the elec¬ 
tion as a mere proselyte; if he would speak of a 
easting away of God’s people, he must therefore 
deny himself and his faith (Phil. iii. 5). [Alford 
distinguishes between the popular view, and another 
which implies, “ that if such a hypothesis were to 
be conceded, it would exclude from Gdd’s kingdom 
the writer himself, as an Israelite. 1 ' This agrees, 
apparently, with Lange's view, but implies also that 
M his people ” is used in the natitmal sense, not of 
the spiritual Israel. See below. -R-] . . 

Ver. 2. God did not cast away [ o r x 
inutGCLTo 6 He follows with a solemn 

declaration founded upon the testimony of his own 
conscientiousness and of examples. 

His people [rot Xaot avrov], He Is as 
definite in characterizing His people, or nqoiyr ot, 
as he is grand in his declaration of the not casting 
sway. On the idea of 7r{>oy*vo'><xxft-v, see chap. viii. 
29. Two explanations here come in conflict with 
each other: 

1. The spiritual people of God are spoken of, 
the 'JoqaijX &tov; Rom. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 16 (Origen, 
Augustine, Luther, Galvin [Hodge], Ac.). 

2. Meyer says, on the contrary: The subject of 
' the whole chapter is not the spiritual Israel, but the 
fate of the nation in regard to the salvation effected 
by the Messiah. Tholuck and Philippi [De Wette, 
Stuart, Alford], are of the same view. But the idea 
of “ people ” which the Apostle presents is so very 
dynamical, that it might be said: to him the elec¬ 
tion is the people, and God's true people is an elec¬ 
tion. This is evidently the thought in chap, ix., 
and also in vers. 4 and 6 of the present chapter. 
But if we emphasize properly the idea of casting 
away, the idea of election does not any more stand 
in antithesis to it; that is, it is not thereby settled 
that there is an election. But as the defenders of 
view (1.) mistake the full import of the further 
elaboration, especially ver. 26, so do the defenders 
of (2.) pass too lightly over the gradations made 
by the Apostle. [Against the interpretation: spirit¬ 
ual people , it may well be urged, that all along the 
Apostle has been speaking of the nation ; that this 
very chapter treats of the final salvation of Israel 
os a nation, and Paul says he is au Israelite, Ac., of 
this historical (not spiritual) people. Besides, the 
Scriptures have suffered very much from assumptions 
respecting spiritual references. The only argument 
in favor of this meaning is the phrase: “ Whom he 
foreknew." It is held that this defines the people 
as those referred to in chap. viii. 29 if.; but may 
there not be a foreknowledge of a nation resulting 
n national privileges, such as the Jews enjoyed, as 
cally as foreknowledge of an individual and conse¬ 
quent blessing? The whole current of thought in 
the chapter—in fact, in chaps. ix.-xi.—is against 
any such interpretation as shall make “ His people ” 
= His spiritual Israel, over against Israel as a na¬ 
tion. If any limitation be made, it should be thus 
impressed : the real people of God among the Jewish 
jxople , recognizing them as the pith and kernel of 
the nation, not as isolated individuals from out the 
mass. This seems to be Dr. Lange's view, and is 
pro bat ly that of many who are quoted in favor of 
(1) We thus retain the weight of the Apostle's 
proof: For I also am an Israelite , and avoid weak¬ 
ening the main thought of the chapter, which un¬ 
doubtedly is; t} • ultimate national restoration of 
the Jews. Were it not this, the whole argument of 


chaps, ix.- xi ends with a non sequitur. Comp. Ai 
ford, in loco. —R.1 

What is meant by God casting away His people ’ 
1. There is an election of believers, and it is flu 
greater than one of little faith may think. (Horn 
many Jews themselves, of all periods, would like to 
have been fHends of Jesus!) 2. The call of the 

Gentiles is even designed indirectly for the convert 
sion of Israel, and individuals can always be gained. 
8. The whole Divine disposition is designed for the 
final salvation of all Israel. Here, therefore, th« 
thought of the mercy controlling this whole econ¬ 
omy, comes in contrast with the thought of the 
great economical judgment of hardening. If, how¬ 
ever, the expression all Israel be urged, and “ uere 
be found in individuals of it an assurance of the 
salvation of the empirical totility, we would have 
to be indifferent to the idea of election with refer¬ 
ence to Israel as a people, and let it consist in the 
idea of an absolute restoration. 

Whioh he foreknew [8v nftolyrw]. Thin 
limits the meaning, in so far as the empirical mass 
of the people is not meant; but, on the other hand, 
the small empirical number of believing Jews is also 
not meant, but the people in their whole regal idet 
and nature. In this eternal destination of Israel, 
God cannot contradict himself. [Alford (so Tholuck. 
De Wette, Meyer) thus paraphrases: “ which, ir 
His own eternal decree before the world, He selectee 
as the chosen nation, to be His own, the de >o itnry 
of His law , the vehicle of the theocracy, from Ut 
first revelation to Mose*, to its completion in Christ: 
future kingdom ." Toward this national reference 
later commentators generally incline. See Hodge, 
on the other side.—R.] 

Or know ye not, Ac. [*H ovx otban it 
'HXiqty x.t.A. *H introduces a new objection to 
the matter impugned (Aiford). Comp. chap. ix. 
21; vi. 8.—R.] Tholuck: u 'Et 'Hkiq, quotation 
of the section treating of Elijah, as Mark xii. 26: 
ini r<7? ft&rov. Examples from the classics in 
Fritzsche, to which may be added Thucydides i. 9, 
and proofs from Philo, in Grossmann," Ac. (see 1 
Kings xix. 10, 14). Incorrect view: it ’Hlije, of 
Elijah (Erasmus, Luther [E. V.], and others). 
[Upon this point all modern commentators and 
translators agree, though they differ about the proper 
word to be supplied, whether section, history, or 
story ; the last is simplest.— R.] 

Ver. 8. Lord, they have kUled thy proph¬ 
ets, Ac. [&*'{»»#, top? ngovjraq o o < 
anixr swav, x.r.I. See Textual Note *.] The 
Apostle has quoted freely the real meaning of the 
words of the text. It makes no difference in tlie 
thing itself that, in the complaint which Elijah makes, 
he understands by the fioro<;* the only remaining 
prophet, while the present passage understands the 
only worshipper of God. For the prophet, in his 
state of mind, was not inclined to acknowledge dumb 
or absconding worshippers of God as God's true 
worshippers. But Paul, in conformity with his view 
has transposed the words meaning altars and proph¬ 
ets. Meyer pays attention to the plur&L the altars, 
“ as the temple at Jerusalem was the only place ex¬ 
clusively designed for service." But even in the 
temple at Jerusalem there were two altars. Tet tl* 
question here is concerning the kingdom of 1st ad 
and therefore the remark of Esdus is almost super 

* [8ee Textual Note *: “I am left the only -ne* 
-R.1 
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lamia, that it wk' even blasphemy to throw down 
Hod’s altars on the high places.* 

Ver. 4. But what saith the Divine re¬ 
sponse unto him? aXXd t* Xiytt avrfi 6 
YQt}parKTnoq ; On yp///larKF^o?, see the 
Lexicous. [The substantive occurs only here in the 
New 1 estament. The cognate verb is used in Matt. 
1.12, 22; Acts x. 22; Heb. viil 6; xl 7, in the 
sense : to be warned of God, as the E. V. expresses 
h. The obvious meaning here: Divine response, 
seems to have been thus derived: the word first 
meant business, then formal audience given to an 
amlmssador, and then an oracular response, though 
this was not the classical sense. See 2 Mace. ii. 4 ; 
xi. 17.—R.] 

I have reserved to myself [KariXtnov 

if* a i> r oi. See Textual Note *. To myself, as my 
possession and for my service, over against the | 
apostasy into idolatrous service (Meyer).—R.] The 
original expression: “ 1 will leave me,” has been 
changed by the Apostle into the past tense, without 
thereby altering the sense, as has been done by the 
T.YY 

Seven thousand men [^faxKy»l/ot>? 
a?dp a?]. It is sufficient to regard the number 
seven as the sacred number in relation to the ser¬ 
vices, and the number thousand as a designation of 
a popular assembly. Tholuck, after Kurtz (p. 691), 
considers the number seven as the perfect and cove¬ 
nant number. There are different ideas of perfec¬ 
tion, according io which the numbers 8, 4, 7, 10, 
and 12, may be together regarded as numbers 
denoting perfection.f The Mohammedan saying, 
quoted by Tholuck, is interesting: that “ God never 
allows the world to be without a remainder of 
seventy righteous people, for whose sake He pre¬ 
serves it.” 

[Who never bowed, ofT*?f? ou * 

Wav. Alford remarks on o*r***?, which is a 
variation from the original, that it gives 44 the sense 
of the saying, as far as regards the present purpose, 
viz., to show that all these were faithful men; in 
the original text and LXX., it is implied that these 
were au the faithful men. 

To BaaL The femmme rj j BaaX has given 
occasion for much discussion. ' In the LXX. the 
name has sometimes the masculine and sometimes 
the feminine article. Why does ii have the lat¬ 
ter? As the LXX. of this passage has rot Baa)., 
Meyer has admitted a mistake of Paul’s memory; 
Fritzsche holds that the codex which Paul read, con¬ 
tained a different reading. According to Olshausen, 
Philippi, Meyer [Stuart, Hodgel, and others, the 
feminine form may be explained by the fact that 
Baal was regarded as an androgynous deity; but 
Jus is not sufficiently proved. According to Gese- 
jiua. the feminine form was understood as a con¬ 
temptuous expression of idols; which view is also 
favored by Tholuck. The elder critics (Erasmus, 
Beza, Grotius) understood the word as applying to 
the statue of BaaL [So E. V.] Tholuck replies to 
this, by saying: without analogy . But the idol is 

* (Still with Eettaa, Philippi, Hodge. De Wette, and 
others, it must be noted that, although the erection of the 
altars on the high plaoes was originally forbidden in the 
kingdom of Israel * where Elijah livedk they had become 
the only places of true worship; ana negleot of these 
would be really neglect of Jehovah. — R.] 

t (The simplest explanation Is that which takes this 
as a definite expression for an Indefinite number (Stuart, 
Bodge, and others), without attaching any special siguifi- 
*%u©e to the number seven.—R. 1 


the contemptible image or statue of the false god 
Yet, if we hold that Baal had no reality as gpd W 
the Jews, but merely as an idol, the whole series of 
feminine forms used in designating Baal becomes 
clear at once (1 Sam. vii. 4; Zeph. i 4; Hosea ii 
8). Meyer is of the opinion that, in that case, it 
would have to read t ij too BdaX ; but this would 
fully destroy the probably designed effect of the 
feminine form. Tholuck observes: 44 In the Gotbk 
language, Gulh, as masculine, means God ; but gud, 
as neuter, means idols;” and by this means he 
again approaches the explanation which, in passing, 
he has rejected. He does l.z thing in his 
preceding remark : “In the tl sbinica* writings, idols 
are contemptuously called rribKH.” On Baal,* 
comp. Winer, das Worterbueh Jiir das ch'istlichs 
Volk, and the Hebrew J ntiguities, by De Wette, 
Ewald, and Keil. 

Ver. 6. Even so then in this present time 
[oi'rw? ovv xa i ir roi rur xa*pw. Alford 
suggests: 44 even in the present time , sc., of Israel’s 
national rejection.—R.l God, according to that 
example, secures for nimself a certain remnant 
[Xtipp a] of the elect, according to His coustaut 
law of election—that is, according to the election 
of grace [ x a r * i*Xo y rjv y a p * t o ? • Comp, 
chap. ix. 11. Stuart: “an election, not on the 
ground of merit, but of mercy. —R.] 

Ver 6. Now if by graoe [** Ji ydp* t*. 
Al logical, note. —R.] Namely, that a XtZppa ex¬ 
isted, and always continues to exist. Grace, or the 
gift of grace, cannot be divided and supplemented 
by, or confounded with, a merit of works. Augus* 
tine: Gratia, nui gratis sit, gratia non est. 

[Then it is no longer of works: other¬ 
wise grace no longer becomes grace, oi’x 
i t* it tyyotv, inti i; ydp*? oi »x tr * ys- 
vtTou yap*?. — Bat if it be of works, then it 
is no longer grace: otherwise work is no 
longer work, ti d s iqy wv, o inn It* 

/dp*?, inti ro ffpyov oint It* iariv 
fp yov. The critical questions respecting the seo- 
ond clause are discussed in Textual Notes'* *» 9 > and 
at some length below. The discussion requires us 
to insert the verse in full.—R.] We may now ask 
how we must understand the parallel clauses ? The 
usual explanation places the following in antithesis 
to each other: Now if it is by grace (that remnant, 
or its causality, the election), then it is simply not 
by the merit of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace.—But if it be by works, then is it no more 
grace, otherwise work would be no true work, but 
mercenary work. In connection with this antithesis, 
clear and significant in itself, there arise, however, 
three questions: 1. Why does the Apostle enlarge 
the first proposition by the second, since the lattet 
seems to be quite self-evident from the former ? 2. 
What should the yivtrat (yap*?) mean, where 
iart should be so positively expected that the Vul¬ 
gate [E. V.], and other versions, have even substi¬ 
tuted est t 8. Why is /dp*? used Instead of ix 

* (Wordsworth oombines all the explanations: M The 
reason why the Septuagint sometimes used the feminine. 
why St. Paul adopts it here, appears to be, because not 
only a heathen God, bnt a goddess also (Attarli), was wor¬ 
shipped under the name of Baal, and because, by this 
variety of gender, the reader is reminded that there was no 
principle ox unity in this heathen worsMp; and thus the 
vanity of the worship itself is declared.” The foci that 
the -LXX. uses both, seems to render the Italics of the R V 
unnecessary, and to render the Inter potation thus a» 
sumed very doubtful.—B.] 
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frffvrof [to oorre*pond with ij fpruv] in the 
second sentence t 

As far as the first point is concerned, Tholuck 
says: v The genuineness of the antithesis ( ti 3k £$ 
iqymfy Ac., is more than doubtful. Its oldest au¬ 
thorities are Cod. B., Peshito, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret (in the text). On the contrary, it is wanting 
in JL C. D. F. 6 ., Origen (according to Rufinus), 
Vulgate, the Coptic Translation, and others. Yet 
Fritzsche has undertaken to defend this reading, 
and lately Reiche also, in the Comm. Oil., p. 67 ; 
Tischendorf has preserved it in the text,” Ac. Ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck, the addition has the character 
of a glossarial reflection. This appearance of such 
a self-evident amplification could, however, have also 
occasioned the omission.* 

The yivtxat in the first sentence means, ac¬ 
cording to Tholuck: to result, to come out as. This 
explanation is just as doubtful as that of Meyer: u in 
its concrete appearance it ceases to be what it is by 
nature.” [So De Wette, Alford, Philippi. The dis¬ 
tinction between yivtxat and iaxir is ignored 
by many commentators.—R.1 The yaqu;, in the 

second sentence, must be understood, according to 
the current explanation, as the effect of the 
in the first sentence. In addition to this, we have 
the question: What is the meaning of M work is no 
more work ? ” Does the Apostle regard only merce¬ 
nary work as a true work / We attempt the following 
explanation: If it is of grace, then it is no more of 
works; for grace does not first exist, or is not first 
in process of existence by works. Grace, according 
to its very nature, must be complete before works. 
But if of works, then no further grace exists,f be¬ 
cause the work is not yet complete, and never will 
be complete as meritorious work. Work 3 , consid¬ 
ered as meritorious, are always an incomplete infini¬ 
tude. But if grace should first be the result of 
works, ; t would not be present until the boundless 
future. If we accept this view, the literal expres¬ 
sion is saved; and to the first declaration, that grace 
and the merit of works preclude each other, there 
is gained a second: Grace is naturally a prepared 
ground before the existing work, Ac. (see also the 
continuation in ver. 7). The reading of Cod. B.: 
ti 3k $Qyu)v t ovxixt yaytq, inti to fyyov omkrt 
taxi /apis;, seems also to be a special attempt at 
an explanation. The real purpose of the antithesis 
is, that the Apostle proves ti it the election of the 
people could only consist of those who establish them¬ 
selves on grace , but not in the party which establishes 
itself on works. If the matter were as those who 
rely on the righteousness of works desire, there 
would not be any grace; and grace would never be 
accomplished, because the righteousness of works is 
never accomplished, just as little as the tower of 
Babel was ever finished.]; 

* [Alford well remarks: 44 The object being precision, 
tt la much more probable that the Apostle should have 
written both clauses in their present formal parallelism, 
and that the second should have been early omitted from 
its seeming superfluity, than that it should have been 
Inserted from the margin.” The want of exact correspond¬ 
ence j also against the probability of an interpolation, as 
Tritsscne has remarked : gdpm—<£ ipymv ; ytvcrai xdpt? 
—derir tpyov ; tpyov at the dose, where ipy a might nave 
been expected.—R.] 

t [So Wordsworth, who accepts the very weakly-sup¬ 
ported ieri of the Sec., and accenting it thus: ten, 
tenders: 44 there is no longer any place for the existence ox 
grace.” But this is very doubtful.—R.] 

t [The following paraphrase (abridged from Alford) may 
give a dearer view: 44 But il (the selection has been made) 
by grace, it is no longer (wo exdude its being) of works (as 


Vers. 7-11. The great body of unbelievers whs 
have not been able to obtain grace by w>rks, are wot 
the real substance of the people. They are essential¬ 
ly an apostate remnant of hardened ones. Yet these 
stumbling was not designed for their non, but fee 
the salvation of the Gentiles . 

Ver. 7. What then. Ti ovv. This infer¬ 
ence, as well as the intt^rtZ, becomes quiet 
definite, 8 “ we refer to the conclusion of the pro 
vious verse.—That which Israel seeketh for 
he obtained not [8 'lapaijX, rov- 

to ot'x inktv%tr* The latter verb is usually 
followed bj the genitive; rarely, in the classics, by 
the accusative, as here. Hence we find, in Bee. (no 
MSS.), rovxov. See Meyer for the authorities for 
this use of the accusative. The meaning is not: 
to find) but to attain to , to obtain. —R.] Israel did 
not obtain that which it sought to obtain by works 
—grace, as the end of the finished work. Like a 
phantom beyond the ever unfinished work, grace 
bad to recede ever further in the distance. The 
inutfjxuv can, at all events, also mean zealous 
striving [Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge] ; but it is clear 
that this idea would not be in place here. [Meyer 
says it indicates the direction .—R.] The present 
properly denotes M the permanence of the effort ”— 
the permanence of the effort to find the city of grace 
at the end of the long road of self-righteousnesB. 

Bat the election obtained it [jJ 3k ixXo- 
yi 7 lnixv%tv. The election toe the elect , as the 
circumcision for those circumcised. Vivacious ex¬ 
pression.—R.] Meyer says: “For they were sub¬ 
jects of Divine grace.” Paul has already said, in 
other words: For the elect are distinguished by 
having received God’s grace in faith. 

And the rest were hardened [os 3k 
Xotnoi i7itoQu’i&rjoar. The verb is rendered 
blinded in the E. V., here, and 2 Cor. iii. 14; in 
other places, hardened, whioh is decidedly prefer¬ 
able.—R.] Israel is divided into two parts. One 
part is the IxXoyy, although it is the minority; the 
other is the Xoynoi, the nviq, although they 
are the majority. Meyer says, they were hardened 
by God. [So Hodge, Stuart, Philippi (with a reser 
vation), and Tholuck, in later editions; comp, chap 
ix. 18. The passive certainly includes this thought, 
—R.] Paul says, they have been hardened by a 
reciprocal process between their unbelief and God’s 
judgments. The sense undoubtedly is, that those 
who remain for the incalculable periods of judgment 
have beoome, “in understanding and will, insus¬ 
ceptible of the appropriation of salvation in Christ ” 
(Meyei^, and insusceptible, above all, in their heart 
and spirit; because the last sparks of the spiritual 
life in them, which alone can understand the gospel 
of the Spirit, have expired; just as a sapless plant 
is no more supported by the sunshine, but is reduced 
to a dried-up stalk. 

Ver. 8 . According as it is written. [Stuart 
is disposed to find in xa&otq (&. B., Tregelles: 
xa&dntQ) ylyqanray a declaration of analogy 

its source): for (in that case) graoe no longer beoomea 
(loses its efficacy as) graoe (the freedom of the act is lost, 
it having been prompted from without): but If of works 
(as the cause and source of the selection), no longer Is it 
(the act of selection) graoe; for (in that case) work is ns 
longer work (work being 4 that which earns reward,* its 
character is contradicted).” The same author remarks, that 
this point is stated so frilly just here, because the Apoetlc 
was to enter upon suoh an exposition of the Divine draw¬ 
ings as rendered it neoessary to show that their severity dif 
not contradict their general character of grace and less 
—R.] 
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rather than a citation of prophecy. So Tholuck; 
but Fritzsche, Meyer, and others, hold the latter 
view. “The perspective of prophecy, in stating 
Mich cases, embraces all the analogous ones, espe¬ 
cially that great one , in which the words are most 
proninently fulfilled ” (Alford). See below, note 
an ver. 10 . On the free citation, see Textual Nolee 
• —R.] The citation is freely collated from Isa. 
«lt. 10 ; Isa. vi. 9; Deut. xxix. 4. Meyer denies 
that Isa. vi. 9 is taken into consideration ; but if we 
compare the two other passages, they do not suffice 
for Paul’s citation, since the assertion in Deut xxix. 
4 contains merely negations. 

God gave them. By no means a mere per¬ 
mission (Chrysostom), but likewise not simply ac¬ 
tivity, without something ftuther. The ground of 
the judgment of a spirit of slumber [/rv* r/<« 
xaTaW'S* ok], or of deep sleep (n^Vjtn n*n), 
on Israel, is definitely declared, in Isa. xxix. 10, to 
be the guilt of the people; ver. 18 ff.—But the pas¬ 
sage in Isa. vi 9 ff., which constitutes the principal 
part of the present quotation, is explained imme¬ 
diately afterward in the conduct of Ahax, in chap, 
vii. The third passage from Deuteronomy brings 
out more definitely the negative element in this 
hardening process: “ Yet the Lord hath not given 
you a heart to perceive,” Ac. On the meaning and 
interpretations of xaravi^K, see Meyer, p. 420; 
Tholuck, p. 696.*—[Unto this day ; to be joined 
with what immediately precedes, since they are sub¬ 
stantially from Deut xxix. 4. So modem editors 
and commentators generally.—R.] 

Ver. 9. And David saith. The second pas¬ 
sage is taken freely from Ps. lxix. 22 (LXX.). 
Meyer says: “ David is not the author of this Psalm 
(against Hengstenberg), which must be judged anal¬ 
ogously to the expression in Matt xxii. 48.” Comp, 
on that passage the Commentary on Matthew , p. 404. 
First of all, it is quite easy to prove that the suffer¬ 
ings of the people in exiie could not have been in 
mind in writing either the lamentations of Psalm 
lxix., or the “imprecations” on enemies. First 
the theocratic exiles did not say that they had to 
suffer for the Lord’s sake (ver. 7 ), and for zeal for 
His house (ver. 9). But they saia just the contrary 
(see Ps. cvi.; Isa. lxiv.; Dan. ix.). And though the 
exile could also invoke God’s wrath on the heathen, 
and wish them evil (Ps. Ixrix. 6 ; cxxxvii. 9), the 
prophetic imprecations are very different, for they 
portray the judgments of blindness that are invoked 
on the spiritual adversaries of the theocratic fiuth, 
and of the house and name of the Lord, who proved 
their enmity by persecuting God’s servant Comp., 
in this respect, Ps. fix.; lxiv.; lxix. 22-28; cix. 
In such Psalms, either the personal, collective, or 
ideal f David chiefly speaks, because David has be¬ 
come the type of God’s suffering servant We there¬ 
fore hold, with Luther, Rosenmiiller, and others, 
that the concluding words (from ver. 82) are a later 

addition.^ 

9 [Fritascbe has an Excursus on this word, pp. 588 ff. 
Ms makes it = stupor, numbness, as from s tupefy in g wine. 
Only here, and not in the dearies. Inoorrect, according to 
this view; Calvin : spiritus oompunetionis ; Luther: einen 
mUtU r tt n OetsL -B.f 

t [Philippi (following Kell) says that the subject in this 
Psalm is ‘‘not the ideal, but the ooncrete person of the 
rich toon*." Hengstenberg (so J. A. Alexander) adopts the 
ether view.—E.] 

1 [The Psalm purports to be written by David. Dr. 
Lange's remarks are in supf ort of this view of the author¬ 
ship, though he finds it ncc* asary, in order to sustain it by 


The imprecations themselves are a prophetic* 
ethical view, dad in the sombre drapery of the Old 
Testament [Dr. J. Add. Alexander remarks, on this 
verse of Ps. lxix: “ The imprecations in this verse, 
and those following it, are revolting only when con¬ 
sidered as the expression of malignant selfishness. 
If uttered by God, they shock no reader’s sensi¬ 
bilities; nor should they, when considered as tht 
language of an ideal person, representing the whole 
class of righteous sufferers, and particularly Him 
who, though He prayed for His murderers while 
dying (Luke xxili. 84), had before applied the words 
of this very passage to the unbelieving Jews (Matt, 
xxiil 88 ), as Paul did afterwards.”—ItJ 

Let their table become a snare [/"#*«- 
&nre> y rqdnsta avr&r (is nayida]. 
Philippi, with Origen, Tholuck, and others, has re¬ 
ferred the table to the law and its works. But when 
Melanchthon says: doctrina ipsorum, the latter must 
be very carefully distinguished from the law itself 
Chrysostom: the r enjoyment*; Michaelis, and oth¬ 
ers : the Jewish passover meal, at which the Jews 
were besieged, and which was followed by the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem; Grotius: the altar in the 
temple itself. The point of the figure becomes 
blunted, if we hold, with Tholuck, that table is men¬ 
tioned, because it is at the table that surprise by an 
enemy is most dangerous. Rather, the table, or the 
enjoyment of life by the ungodly, becomes itself 
their snare, Ac. How this table can be something 
different at different times; generally, it is the sym¬ 
bol of comfortable banqueting hi wicked security 
over the ungodly enjoyment of life (see Matt xxiv. 
88 ). With the Jews of the Apostle’s day, this table 
was their statutes, and, above all^ their illusion that 
the earthly glory of the kingdom of Israel would 
be manifested by triumph over the Romans. It is 
a fret that the table, the ungodly enjoyment of life, 
becomes a snare for the ruin of the adversaries of 
the Holy One; just as the pious man’s table be¬ 
comes a sign of blessing and victory (Ps. xxiii.). 
While they think they are consuming the spoils of 
their earthly sense, they become themselves a spoil 
to every form of retribution; just as the bird is led 
into the snare, and the deer is hunted, or perishes 
by a stumbling-block—that is, a trap. 

[And a trap, and a stumbling-block, and a 
recompense unto them, xai siq ar xai 
sit; axavSaXor xai arranoSopa avroiq. 
See Textual Note n .—R.] Paul has flreely elabo¬ 
rated the original forms still frirther, by inserting 
xai siq brj^ar. Likewise axdriaXor fol¬ 
lows drranooomq in the LXX. The Vulgate inter¬ 
prets (Hfla by condo/ Fritzsche and Meyer adopt 
the same, while Tholuck and Philippi prefer the 
instrument [EWald, Alford: net] of hunting, which 
applies to both the other means of capture, and not 
merely as a “ hunting-spear.” Meyer Is inoorrect in 
saying that this ruin is explained in what follows. 
For the following words describe the inward relations 
of the judgment of the ungodly, in antithesis to the 
judgment in the outward relations of life, which bevt 
been described by the foregoing words. 

Ver. 10. Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they may not see [wxo<r»wd«f tmeas •/ 


internal evidence, to admit the later addition of the eon- 
eluding verse s . The question of authorship does not, in¬ 
deed, affect the question of the propriety of the phrase: 
David saith ; but when it is so likely that David dUwrits 
the Psalm, Inventing theories to prove that be did not 
seems to be useless ingenuity.—K.l 
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Ipoi avxwr xov pii pXint**]. Spirit¬ 
ual hlindness is one form of the inward judgment, 
and total despondency of spirit is the other. 

And bow down their back alway [*a< 
for twxor avxwr S*a Tray to? evyxaii- 
yor. See Textual Note “.—R.1 The LXX. has 
translated tlie words of the original text, “ and make 
theii loins continually to shake,” by: 11 make their 
back i crooked always; ” a change to which the 
Apostle adheres, probably because it gives the ex¬ 
pression of permanent dejection a somewhat more 

S eneral character.—By bowed-down bidet, Meyer un- 
erstands spiritual slavery, while the early expositors 
understood Roman slavery. Yet this would be an 
important deviation from die original text. But, in 
reality, the bowed-down backs should mean the same 
thing as shaking or tottering loins. 

Tholuck and Philippi have correctly observed, 
against Fritzsohe, and others, that in ver. 8 (and the 
same thing applies also to ver. 9) the question is not 
the citation of a prophecy, according to which the 
unbelief of the Jews at the time of Christ must be 
a necessary result. Yet this remark does not suffice 
to show that the quotation takes place as in the cita¬ 
tions in Matt. xiii. 14; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 
26 ; which “ refer, vi analogies, to the classical pas¬ 
sage for the unbelieving conduct of Israel toward 
God, in Isa. vi.” The most direct practical purpose 
of these citations in the New Testament is to prove 
to the Jews, from their own Holy Scriptures and his¬ 
tory, that there was always in Israel an inclination to 
apostasy; and that it is therefore not contrary to 
feith in prophecy to charge the present Israel with 
apostasy (see the defence of Stephen). But then a 
really typical prophecy also underlies this purpose; 
yet it is not a fatalistic prophecy, but the idea of the 
consequence of ruin even to its historical consumma¬ 
tion (see Matt, xxiii. 82 If.). 

Ver. 11. I say then, Did they stumble in 
order that they should fall ? [Xiyw ovv, prj 
intaKTar tra niooi o^r A qualification to 
guard against a false conclusion. They have cer¬ 
tainly stumbled and fallen; but the purpose of their 
guilty stumbling and falling under the previously de¬ 
scribed judgment of hardness was not that they 
should fall, in the absolute sense, into the ruin of the 
antaXHa, Their falling is economically limited, and 
economically turned and applied, to the salvation of 
the Gentiles (see chap. ix. 17, 28). The stumbling 
of the Xotnol took place against the stone of offence 
(chap. ix. 82, 88; x. 11). The tra denotes the 
final purpose of the Divine judicial government, and 
>s not merely Ixfia rtxai?, as Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others, would have ik* Tholuck makes the 
noteworthy remark, that nzuUvr, to stumble (which 
must not be referred, with De Wette, and others, to 
the oxdvdaXor mentioned in ver. 9, but rather to 
the Ai&o? nQoqxopfiiaroq in chap. ix. 88), has the 
sense of moral stumbling; James ii. 10; m. 2; and 
that itinxevr, on the contrary, has this ethically 
figurative sense neither in the Hebrew, nor Greek, 
nor Latin, but only the sense of yielding to, sinking 
under. 

But by their fall [aiUa ru avxwr na- 


• (Although tra is telle, as is now held by most oom- 
mentaioro, the emphasis does not rest upon it, as though 
only the purpose were denied, and the fact admitted. Tak¬ 
ing oi koiwol as representatives of the whole nation, 
the Apoatle admits the stumbling, and denies the final fall, 
intimi' Lug by his use of tra, that another purpose was in¬ 
volved. vu.. the sal ration of the Gentiles.—&.] 


oanxwtiax*. On naqdnxwfia, see p. 184, Dr 
Schaff’s note.—R.] Meyer has no ground for not 
finding in naqanx. the meaning of falling, but onlj 
the delictum (Vulgate) [so Alford], for they have 
really fallen, yet that was not the object (sec also 
Tholuck, p. 600). Tholuck properly opposes, tlso, 
the view that here the principal thought is, that 
Israel should be restored, although an intimation of 
the restitution of Israel is included in the words. It 
is evident that the conversion of the Gentiles is pri¬ 
marily designated as the final object of Israel’s fall; 
with this final object there is, indeed, again asso¬ 
ciated the final object of the preliminarily isolated 
and of the finally total conversion of Israel. The 
itaqanx. here can as little mean a mere “ passing 
away,” as a mere infortunium , which Reiche and 
Riickert, with others, would render it.* 

Salvation is come. 'H o tax q q ia. riyortr 
must be supplied, according to the connection. The 
Apostle cannot have regarded this tragical condition 
as an absolute necessity; but he may very well have 
considered it an historical one. Israel, having been 
placed in its existing condition by its own guilt, did 
not desire the Gentiles, under the most favorable 
circumstances, to participate in the messianic salv*. 
tion, except as proselytes of the Jews; and still 
more did it indulge the thought of vengeance on, 
and dominion over, the Gentiles; but it was impos¬ 
sible for Christianity, as Jewish Christianity, to be¬ 
come universal in the Gentile world. In addition to 
this came the experience of the Apostle, that he was 
always driven more decidedly to missionary labori 
among the Gentiles by the unbelief of the Jews; 
Matt. xxi. 48; Acts xiii. 46; xxvifi. 28. The nega¬ 
tive condition of this transition was apostolic preach¬ 
ing, and especially that of Paul. 

In order to excite them to jealousy [h; 
to naqatriXSiOah avxovq. Instead of jeal¬ 
ousy, we may substitute emulation, as the wora is 
not used in a bad sense (Hodge). The clause is 
telic; the purpose was not the total fall, bit that 
their moral fall might be used to further the salva¬ 
tion of the Gentiles, and this, in turn, bring shout 
their own salvation as a nation.—R.1 This purpose 
was associated from the outset, and the mention of 
it is here in place for the removal of the fatalistic 
thought, that their fall was decreed for their ruin. 

Vera. 12-16. Ae the unbelief of the Jetm hm 
been the means of effecting the conversion of Iks 
Gentiles , so shall the conversion of the Gentues be 
still more not only the means of effecting the belief 
of the Jews, but , with this return of Israel, still 
greater things shall occur . 

Now if their fall . . . and their dimin¬ 
ishing the riches of the Gentiles [ti H xb 
na^anxwfta ai’rwr ... to jjxxtjfia av- 
xSr nXovxoq l&r&r. In order to explain this 
difficult verse, we must start with the ijxxijpa in 
1st. xxxL 8, which does not occur in classical lan¬ 
guage, but is there represented by ijxxa [Attic for 
tjoaa, a defeat], the contrary of rixij. In the pee 
sage cited, ijxxtjfia means not merely the being 
overcome, but the military diminution which Is the 
result of defeat. At all events, it is to be taken 


v [The fait here must be taken u a lees strong c aprae 
sion than the verb which precedes, if the view be adopted 
that denies the flu* of a final fiUL We must, then, nold 
that the national Call into utter ruin is denied throughout, 
while the stumbling and the moral fall of the individual! 
are admitted. So Alford.- -R.] 
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here as diminution In captivity, according to the 
original text, for menial tertntude. Likewise, in 
l Cor. vi. 7, the word means a moral loss, a diminu¬ 
tion of the power of believers in opposition to the 
world. We therefore hold that the expression 
ffrr qua places the two other ideas in a more defi¬ 
nite light, and that the whole expression alludes to 
the scene of a routed army. Even in military affairs, 
the dynamical antithesis of broken power and of the 
fall sense of power is connected with the ideas of 
numerical diminution and numerical fulness; as, in 
the present instance, the weakening is connected 
with the loss of men, and full power with the com¬ 
plete number. Tholuck bases his explanation on the 
meaning of nXijqio^a in ver. 26. 

Explanations of the ijrrmia: diminutio (Vul¬ 
gate); minority, defectue (Chrysostom, and most 
commentators); injury, loss, fall (De Wette, and 
others). De Wette brings this explanation in exclu¬ 
sive antithesis to the first, with reference to 2 Cor. 
xii. 13. Fritzsche: Diminution of messianic salva¬ 
tion. Philippi: The damage to God’s kingdom by 
their falling away. Eut Meyer remarks, with good 
reason, that the thrice-repeated ainotv is in the same 
relation, the subjective genitive. Tholuck: Reduced 
state.* According to Tholuck, Meyer’s explanation 
is: the minority; but Meyer himself pronounces 
against this explanation, and understands the word 
to mean, sinking and ruin. Ulfilas has interpreted 
the word, which means at the same time the loss of 
men and the weakening, by the deficiency . There is 
a real difference made by the reference to the be¬ 
lieving Jews as the minority of believers (pauctiat 
Judceorum credenlium ; Grotius), and the antitheti¬ 
cal body of unbelievers, the moral field of the dead, 
or the captured, those subjected to slavery. But 
here, too, both parts cannot be separated. The 
avtoi are the whole people; the believers are the 
sound remainder of the army; while the unbeliev¬ 
ers, the same as the fallen, or captives, are its 

lytTfma. 

How much more theif fulness [no a to 
paXXo* to nXyQtopa ai’rwel. The nXn- 
Qtopa, Explanations: The whole body (Tholuck); 
the fall number (Meyer); the restoration of Israel 
to its proper position (Ruckert, Kollner); [Hodge: 
their fall restoration or blessedness; Alford: their 
replenishment.—R.] Philippi: the filling up of the 
nip caused in God’s kingdom by their unbelief. The 
latter view, which was first set forth by Origen, is 
discussed at length by Tholuck, p. 606 ff. But this 
view confounds in a twofold way: 1. The idea of 
the fall number of God's eternal community in gen¬ 
eral, and the idea of material falnees (nXijqtepa), the 
whole number of the Jewish people; 2. The idea 
of the economic completeness in the present passage, 
and that of eonic completeness.! 

Tholuck very properly calls attention to the ap- 


v [So Hodge, Alford: their impoverishment. The nu- 
menoal idea is quite objectionable, although Dr. Lange 
seems to think it is included also. The whole verse, ao- 


eording to this view, means : “ If their unbelief (i. t., of 
ene part of them) is the world’s wealth, and their small 
umber (t. of believers, the other part of them) the 
wealth or the Gentiles, how much more their foil (restored) 
number?’’ This arbitrarily changes the reference of «mr, 
■efts a foroed meaning on and really weakens the 

feme of the argument, which is: if their tin has done so 
■nch, how much more their convenient— R.] 

t [The numerical idea is lexically admissible in 
m, whence it has been transferred to but even 

here it is not the prominent one. It is, however, to be 
Understood, that the spiritual fulness will necessarily include 
the jo* vemon of the nation as a whole.—R.] 


parent tautology in nXovroq xdapov, nXoTtro ? 

¥ wv, which has been very much neglected by ex?ori 
tors. In xo<r/ioc, he says, there seems to be com 
prised the idea of the whole extent of humanity 
and in nXovr. i&v. there appears the more concretd 
designation: “ The reduction of the chosen people 
turned to an enrichment of the profane nations.” 
The former definition regards the qualitative, inten* 
rive, and teleological relation in an altogether univer¬ 
sal sense: The fall of the historical Israel redounded 
to the advantage of the world, even including the 
ideal Israel The latter definition describes the 
quantitative and extensive character of the histori¬ 
cal course. Jewish tribes, or Jewish communities, 
drop out of the people, while, on the other hand, 
whole heathen nations are gained. Bat if their fall 
has thus been a gain to the world, how much more 
their fulness—that is, s believing Israel! 

Ver. 18. For I am speaking to yon Gen¬ 
tiles [vfiir dk Xiyto ro»? t&eta**. The 
sense is the same whether we read ydo or dl. A 
colon should follow this danse; the pointing of the 
E. Y. obscures the proper connection.—RT j The 
declared prospect of the fall conversion of Israel 
leads him to the farther explanation, that he regards 
even the conversion of the Gentiles, though an ob¬ 
ject in itself, as a means for accomplishing the object 
of land's conversion. [According to Alford, this 
verse answers the question : “ Why make it appear 
as if the treatment of God’s chosen people were 
regulated not by a consideration of them, but of the 
less favored Gentiles?”—R.J —You Gentile • ; that 
is, Gentile Christians. — [Inasmuch then 
door pkv our. See Textual Note M . The cor¬ 
responding di is wanting, as often in the Apostle’s 
writings.—R.J ’Ey o<rov, not quamdiu (Origen, 
Vulgate, Luther). 

I glorify mine offioe [t^r d»axofua* 
ftov do £ ata> ]. Hot: I praise my office (Lather, 
Grotius, and Reiche); but: I strive to glorify my 
office by its faithful discharge (De Wette, Meyer, 
and others); in which, indeed, he also says, that he 
esteems his office as a glorious one.* 

Ver. 14. My own flesh [/iou tjr adgxa . 
On ftov in this peculiar position, see Meyer. D. F. 
put it after the noun. It is suffidently emphatic to 
justify the emendation, my own JUeh. —R.] An ex¬ 
pression of inward participation with Israel in natu¬ 
ral descent. Theodoret: The word leads us to un¬ 
derstand the denial of spiritual partidpation. Yer. 
28 proves that this antithesis is not very remote; yet 
the inward attachment to his people here appears hi 
the foreground. 

Yet. 16. Tor if the casting away of them 
ydq dno fio Xrj ortfir], 'AnofioX ij f 
throwing away, an antithesis to nqoaXtiuyu ;; see 
ver. 17. Therefore not their diminution (Vulgate, 
Luther). [So Bengel, Philippi, who find here also 
an allusion to the loss in numbers sustained by the 
kingdom of God.—R.J Tholuck alludes to the use 
of language in the LXX., and the Church {ano~ 
PoXtj, expulsion). 

Be the reconciliation of the world [sa» 
raXXayi] xo<j>ot’J. Not as causality, but as 
condition, without winch the word of recondliatkm 
did not reach the Gentiles without obstruction. i» 

* [Meyer thus paraphrases: 44 1 seek, indeed, inasmasli 
aa I am be, who has the apostollo mission to the Gentiles 
(notiee the emphatic i y«4), to do honor to mine offioe, bet 
purpose therewith to excite my kinsmen,” fto This brings 
out the force of and the connection of thought.—Ik. 
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m perhaps to express this shade of thought that the 
E. V. renders: reconciling; but reconciliation is 
more literal, and shows how important Paul deemed 
the fact in question, which could thus be character¬ 
ised.—R.] In this free use of language Paul also 
says omouiy in ver. 14, because he Is the herald of 
attnjgicu 

What shall the recaption of them be [ri« 
q 7t q 6qiijtiipH;]. Reception to salvation, and to 
participation in salvation by their conversion. 

But life from the dead? [ti pq taj lx 
t(x(iur;] J? Jt clear that the Apostle awaits a 
boundless effect of blessing on the world from the 
future conversion of the Jews. We ask. What is 
it? We must first look at the antithesis: Their 
casting away became the reconciling of the world; 
that is, only conditionally , therefore ae if, and indi¬ 
rectly. Thus, we continue, the conversion of the 
whole people of Israel will also be conditionally, as 
if, and indirectly, a life from the dead. With the 
appropriated xataXXayq, there now begins, first, the 
spiritual resurrection, which is succeeded, second, 
by the future bodily resurrection. Heuce different 
explanations: 

1. Figurative expression of the new spiritual life 
(Augustine, Galvin, and others) of the Gentile world, 
or of the world in general, but not of the Jews (as 
Coooeius, Bengel, and others, explain), since the 
new life of the latter is regarded as an antecedent 
means. But this new life is also regarded in differ¬ 
ent senses: The further extension of God's king¬ 
dom, and the new subjective vivification (Philippi, 
and others! increase, and advance of piety (Bucer, 
Bengel). “ A new life in the higher charismatic ful¬ 
ness of the Spirit shall extend from God's people to 
the nations of the world, compared with which the 
previous life of the nations must be considered 
dead;" Auberlen (calculated to mislead, and over¬ 
drawn, so far as the Christian life of the previous 
world is meant). Other modifications: Highest joy 

[ Grotius, Hodge apparently], highest blessedness. 
Stuart: something great, wonderful, surprising, like 
to what a general resurrection of the dead would be. 
He thinks it probable Paul had in mind Ezekiel's 
vision of the dry bones.—RJ 

2. The literal view: Tne resurrection of the 
dead is meant—the oldest ecclesiastical explanation 
(Origeu, Chrysostom, Rfickert, Tholuck, Meyer, De 
Wette, Ac.). Tholuck says that the meaning of this 
view is, that the conversion of Israel is regarded as 
the final act in the world's drama; but then he 
makes the objection, that lx **xq. nowhere 
stands in the New Testament for the dvdoraatf, 
and thus the expositor finds himself compelled to 
prefer the metaphorical exposition. 

But it has not been sufficiently considered how 
very conditional the first proposition in the compari¬ 
son is: for if the casting away of them be the 
reconciliation of the world. As this is a fret which 
is realised first up to and in the conversion of the 
Pieroma of the Gentiles, and then of the Jews, so 
Is the consequence of their reacoeptanoe a fact 
which is continued from the higher spiritual new life 
ef the world to its consummation, particularly in the 
first resurrection. To the Apostle, the ideas of 
spiritual resurrection and bodily resurrection do not 
lie so far apart (see chap. viiL ill as to our exposi¬ 
tors; therefore Olshausen is rignt in applying the 
word to a spiritual resurrection, which takes place in 
the bodil) resurrection. [Alford also combines the 
two views 44 Standing as it does, it must be quali¬ 


tative, implying tome further hin t ed date of tht 
reconciled world, over and above the mere reeoa 
ciliation. This might well be designated 4 life from 
the deadj and in u may be implied the glories of 
the first resurrection, and deliverance from the bond¬ 
age of corruption, without supposing the words to 
be = the resurrection from the dead."—R.] 

Ver. 16. Moreover, if the .first-fruit be 
holy, so also is the lump [ti 9k q dnaqr 4 
ayia, xai to fvqapa. Lange: dot Sretr 
lingthrod, the bread of the fret-fr uit * —i . e n the 
portion of the dough taken as a heave-offering.—R.] 
After the Apostle has disclosed his prospect of tbs 
glorious results of Israel's conversion, he returns to 
the grounds for the hope of this conversion itself 
He uses two similes. The first is taken from the 
significance of the bread of the first-fruit (Num. xv. 
19-21! Anag/V can, indeed, denote the first-fruit, 
as well as the bread of the first-fruit; but it receives 
this meaning from the corresponding idea of the 
harvest; while, on the other hand, the baking of 
the first-fruit must correspond to the vvqapa, the 
kneaded dough. Therefore the expression here can 
neither mean first-fruit (Estius, Olshausen, and oth¬ 
ers), nor the grain for the biead of the first-fruit 
(Grotius). But the anaqxv in general denotes the 
representative offering by which the whole mass, to 
which anaqxq belongs, is consecrated to God. 
Thus is tiie consecration of the firstborn to the 
priesthood (with which Levi was charged), the con¬ 
secration of the people; the consecration of the 
first-fruit is the consecration of the harvest; and 
the consecration of the bread of the first-fruit is the 
consecration of the whole lump, which was after¬ 
wards prepared. [So Stuart, Hodge, Alford, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Meyer. 'A n a qx*l i® necessarily 
defined by its correlative term fvgapa, the mass 
of dough for baking.—R.] 

Ami if the root be holy, so are the 
branches also [xal ti q ayia, xai 

oi x let dot]. This second simile is dear in itself: 
The branches correspond to the root (anomalous ex¬ 
ceptions to this agreement, which may be found in 
nature, do not hero come into consideration). The 
general fundamental thought of both figures is, un¬ 
doubtedly, as Reiche holds, that the whole people is 
designated as good by its first-fruits as well as by 
its root. Interpretation of the particular parts: 

1. Both figures mean the same thing. The 
diraqx are the patriarchs (Abraham, sc.); to 
fvgafia, is the whole body of the people. The 
same relation applies to root and branches (the 
Greek fathers, Erasmus, Galvin, Tholuck, Meyer 
[Stuart, Hodge, Alford], Ac.). 

2. The figures are different. The second figure 
undoubtedly applies to the patriarchs and their pos¬ 
terity ; but the first, by daagxVi describes the be¬ 
lieving Jews, and, by vvoapa, the rest (Toletua, 
Cramer, and others. [So Wordsworth, who under¬ 
stands, by vvqafiia, the whole mass of the world 
which is to be converted.—R.] Also, in reference 
to the first figure, Ambroslus, and others! Modi¬ 
fications : According to Origen and Theodore*. 
anaQXV means Christ himself, and vvqaiti s, 
Christians. Meyer has two objections to the differ¬ 
ent rendering of the figures. First, it is contrary tc 
the parallelism of the two passages. But apart from 
the fret that Paul’s prose is not subject to the rule! 
of the poetical parallelism of the Old Testament 
this reasoning betrays a defective lies of the 014 
Testament parallelism itself. His second 
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lhat the Apoetle elaborates the second figure only, 
ia of just as little force; for, with the further re¬ 
sumption of the second figure, there is presented a 
perfectly new thought. The most untenable expla¬ 
nation is, that qika mean* the original Christian 
Church, and *XdSo* are the individual believing 
Jews. 

We hold that the antithesis is very decided. 
From what follows, it is clear that the ideal theocra¬ 
cy, though represented by the patriarchs, yet not 
identical with them (see Isa. xi. 1, 10; Rev. v. 5; 
xxii. 16), must be regarded as the root of Israel. 
In fact, from the foregoiug citations, the same Christ 
Is certainly the root of the old theocracy, as He is 
the dgyij in the anttqxq of the new Jewish believ¬ 
ing Church, and the causa efficient of the sanctifica¬ 
tion of botlu Rut according to the antithesis here 
presented, £tw<» is the patriarchal foundation of the 
theocracy as the natural disposition consecrated to 
God; while the anagxt f, on the contrary, is the first 
Jewish body of believers prepared by God as the 
bread of the first-fruit for the first harvest festival 
of the time of fulfilment, the Christian Pentecost. 
The present passage is related to Rom ix. 5, the 
fathers being regarded as the root, and Christ as the 
miraculous fruit of the branches. 

[It is evident, from Dr. Lange's note, how diffi¬ 
cult it is to support the twofold sense of the verse. 
As Tholuck remarks, the dytorrpi is the point of 
comparison. Holy here means not only as conse¬ 
crated to God, but as actually pure. If a distinction 
must be made between the two figuies, it seems 
natural to find these two ideas of holiness given 
prominence in each respectively. Those certainly 
miss the point of both figures, and the argument of 
the Apostle as well, who do not find here, in U ( lump ” 
and “ branches," a reference to Israel, considered as 
the people of God. Alford: “ As Abraham himself 
bad an outer and an inner life, so have the branch¬ 
es. They have an outer life , derived from Abraham 
by physical descent. Of this no cutting off can de¬ 
prive them. But they have, while they remain in 
the tree, an inner life, nourished by the circulating 
san, by virtue of which they are constituted living 
parts of the tree. It is of this life that their sever¬ 
ance from the tree deprives them; it is this life 
which they will reacquire if grafted in again." This 
obviates some difficulties, and Is, on the whole, the 
simplest explanation.—R.J 

Vers. 17-24. The conditionality of the new an¬ 
tithesis of believing Gentiles and unbelieving Jews. 
The figure of the wild and the good olive tree. 
Warning for the Gentiles , and hope for the Jews, 

Ver. 17 . But if some of the brandies were 
broken off [ti Si t*v*c twv xXdSwr ££*• 
xXdacar. The E. V. is too conditional in its 
form.—R.] Although there were many of them, 
they were nevertheless a small minority, compared 
frith the incorruptible tree of God's kingdom. With 
this fact, the heathen should also prise the value of 
the theocratic institution itself 

And thou being a wild olive tree [av Si 
hygtii la*oc •»*]. As the expression ayqtlX- 
a*oq at can mean, as a substantive, the wild 
olive tree itself, but, as an adjective, the belonging 
to the wild olive tree, we prefer, with Fritzsche and 
Meyer, this latter view to the former, which is de¬ 
fended by Luther, Philippi, and Tholuck, with this 
explanation: The address, “ thou being a wild olive 
t»*e." views the individual Gentfies as a collective 


person.* Meyer objects to this, by saying, that 
“not whole trees, and also not quite young ones 
(against De Wette), are grafted in." Against tin. 
we may remark: 1. That the wild olive tree of the 
Gentile world is destined to be transferred, in all 
its branches, to the good olive tree; 2. This has 
already taken place incipiently by Paul's mission to 
the Geutiles. Meanwhile, the Apostle was as far 
from supposing a total apostasy of the Gentile 
Church, as from admitting the possibility of a total 
apostasy of the Jews. Likewise, he speaks of a 
being grafted in haviug already occurred, with refer¬ 
ence to the probable boasting of Gentile Christians 
over Jewish Christians. Besides, the Apostle con¬ 
siders the wild olive tree to be converted in all its 
branches just as little as in the case of the good olive 
tree. Likewise, ver. 24 must be kept in mind, where 
the same subject is not the wild olive tree itself, but 
only one branch of 11 On the wild olive tree, or 
oleaster, comp. Natural History of the Bible , and 
the Dictionaries. Pareus: oleaster habet quidem 
formam oleee, sed caret succo generoso et fruetibus . 

On the Oriental custom of strengthening olive 
trees that had become weak by grafting them with 
the wild olive, comp, the citations in Tholuck, p. 
617; in Meyer, p. 848. Now, if this custom were 
frequent, and occurred in various ways, there would 
be apparently an incongruity in the figure, in so far 
as the cuttings of the wild olive are designed to 
strengthen the olive tree; but the question here is 
a communication of the sap of the good olive tree 
to the branch of the wild olive. Therefore Tholuck 
remarks: M Paul was either not acquainted with the 
arboricultural relation of the matter, 01 ^-wbich is 
more probable, when we look at the triviality of this 
notice—he designed to say, that lias here taken place 
by grace, which otherwise is contrary to nature." f 
But, in our opinion, this does not settle the ques¬ 
tion. First, the tertium comparatxonis does not lie 
in the breaking off and grafting in of the branches 
In relation to this point, the figure is of perfect ap¬ 
plication. Secondly, though the branches of the wild 
olive tree communicate to the good olive tree a new 
and fresher life, and a vegetative vital nourishment 
(such as, for example, the Germans, at the time of 
the Reformation, gave to the Christian Church), this 
does not preclude the necessity of their receiving 
from the root and stem of the olive tree the good 
sap and productive power which produce the olive 
fruit. 

Wert grafted in among them [Irfxrr- 
rqla&qf Ir aorotc]. The h aI tou; is differ¬ 
ently rendered. The most simple rendering is: 
among them . [So Meyer, Alford, and most. Stu¬ 
art, De Wette, Olsbausen: tn place of them. The 

9 (There is a lex'oal objection to taking Ayp. hv aa aa 
adjective, since, when thus used, it means: made out of 
the wood of the olive (Alford). The reason for adopting 
this view is to eeoape from the thought thAt the whole Gen¬ 
tile world, as snob, was grafted in. This is done quite as 
properly by supposing the whole tree here put for a branch 
of it. The tree, moreover, la introduced to recognise the 
fact of a distinctively Gentile life existing as a whole.—R.1 

t [This lost view is that of the majority of the best com¬ 
mentators, and is so natural and obvious, that notmng ii 
sained by departing from it. Meyer Intimates that ths 
Apostle's illustration must be taken in acoordanee with the 
jad—i. a, the fact respecting the oorning in of the Gentfies 
—which waa undoubtedly the grafting of wild brooches oa 
a good tree, to partake or the fife and bear the fruit of that 
good tree. Furthermore, as a feet, there was no new ant 
fresher life imparted by the Gentiles at that time, as Dr 
Lange intimates. The Homan and Greek civilisation, eom 
tinu&lly decaying, was only preserved so long by the new 
religious life from the patriarchs! root.—R.) 
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fanner Is preferable on account of wi’yxom»wfc.— 

R-] 

And made fellow-partaker of the root end 
fatness [xai a uy'iotvMvaq xgq xat 

rijc /ri-oTi/Tor. See Textual Note*. —R.] Not 
hr <La dvoiv (Grotius, and others). The communi¬ 
cation with the root secures participation in the 
good sap. 

Ver. 18. Boast not against the branches 
M xaroxoi^w r«r xiddurl. The Jews 
m general were tlie branches of the olive tree; thus 
Jewish Christians are as much meant as the unbe¬ 
lieving Jews; not the latter alone (according to 
Chrysostom [Alford, Stuart, De WetteJ, and others), 
but rather the former principally, as is indicated by 
the hr aiVrofc [Meyer: the Jews in general. He 
rightly adds, that not all Jews, who were not eon- 
verts as yet, were to be regarded as broken off; 
only tliose who had rejected Christ.—R.] 

But if thou boast [ti dk xataxavyd- 
wa*. The verb, occurring twice in this verse, is 
unusual. — R.] Meyer: liiumphest against them. 
According to the assumed figure of the wild olive 
tree, they could be tempted to boast that the mem¬ 
bers of the Jewish believing Church had received 
new life through heathenism, just as the boast has 
been made that Germanism, and especially Lutheran¬ 
ism, has reformed Christianity itself; while Chris- 
tiauity, operating from its very foundation, has re¬ 
formed, and still reforms, its phenomenal forms. 
[Mutatis mutandis, of special application every¬ 
where.—R.1 

Thou nearest not the root [or* <ri> rnv 
bitar j9a<yrduK. Supply: know that, or, let 
this humble thee, that . See Winer, p. 570.—R.] 
Thou, as a grafted branch, standest in no more 
favorable relation to the root than those which are 
broken off and remain standing. Thou remainest 
thoroughly conditioned by an inward fellowship with 
the root, which must be confirmed in the humble 
knowledge of this dependence, and in inward union 
with the natural branches. The brief explanation 
is strengthened by the fact that it forms an imme¬ 
diate conclusion. Tholuck remarks: Such a pre¬ 
sumption toward the branches could not be without 
presumption toward the root. 

Ver. 19. Thou wilt say then, The branch¬ 
es were broken offj Ac. [igtlq ovv ’£$*- 
*Xd<j&t]oar [♦*] uXdSot, x.r.A. See Text¬ 
ual Note ’".] The genuineness of the article o» 
is rendered very probable by the intention of the 
Gentile speaking. After this religious warning, he 
will appeal to a religious decree, to a fait accompli 
of predestination. He accordingly abuses the truth 
which the Apostle himself has taught, by saying, 
negatively: the fate of the branches is irrevocably 
settled--there is no more salvation for the Jewish 
peoplr ; but he also abuses it, positively, by believ¬ 
ing that he himself stands firm through the privi¬ 
lege which he presumes he has acquired. Here, 
then, we clearly see how the Apostle dismisses ich 
a predestination presumption. 

Ver. 20. Well [xaAwc]. Ironical, as it ne 
would say: a fine application of the doctrine of 
Divine predestination, by overleaping the ethical 
elements brought into the account by it! [With 
Stuart, Hodge, Meyer, Alford, and others, it must 
be held that the Apostle here admits the purpose in I 
the breaking off, as stated in vtr. 19; but he admits 
k only to protest against the wrong use made of it. 
-R.1 


Because of unbelief they was# broken ofl 

[t j dntai igt ittxXda&rjoar. On the da 
live, see The uck and Alford in looo. The latter 
suggests their unoeltef, thy faith (so Amer. Bible 
Union), but it seems better to take the nouns as ab¬ 
stract.—R.] The earnest declaration. That is. be¬ 
cause of unbelief, expressed in strengthened form 
by the dative. That, therefore, is t e decisive causa 
of their b wt, the real hindrance to -heir salvation. 

[And thou standest by faith, at rfj 
niaxt* loxijxar;.'] And thus thou also standee* 
and endurest only by * faith. The standing means 
here the being grafted in, and not, standing iu the 
absolute sense, as Meyer correctly observes, against 
Tholuck, and others. For the opposite of it is not 
falling, but the being cut off Essentially, the idea 
certainly coincides with standing and failing. 

[Be not high-minded, pij v*q Xosgort* 
See Textual Note w .—R.] Be not therefore proud 
of an imaginary privilege, but four fd>Ud po- 
fio v ] ; that is, be all the more afraid of falling, be¬ 
cause thou art inclined to boast. Bengel: Hinas 
opponitur non Jlducics, eed eupercilio et securitatL 

Ver. 21. For if God roared not the natu¬ 
ral branches [i» ydg d fiiot xmv xato 
pvatv xXddror ovx Iptlaax o]. Nature here 
evidently denotes the elevated, consecrated, and en¬ 
nobled nature of the Abrahamic race. Les t he 
also spare not thee ovdk aov pW- 

at to*. See Textual Note w . Supply fear, or, 
it is to be feared. See Winer, pp. 442, 470, 554. 
On the future, Buttmann, N. T. Gram n p. 808.— 
R.1 Thou at least hast no claim to this genealogi¬ 
cal nobility of Israel. Meyer: 44 The ftiture la more 
definite and oertaio than the conjunctive.** 

Ver. 22. Behold therefore the goodnare 
and severity of God [IJc ovv zgtjaxbxtixet 
xai an ox oft, las GroiJ. The usual predesti- 
narian svstem would say: The grace and justioe of 
God. Paul says something quite different. The 
period [E. V., colon) gives grammatical support te 
the reading dnotoprta, Ac., accepted by Lachmanm 

On those. 'Rni nix ton. The goodneaa, 
as well as the severity or sharpness of God in com 
tinual movement, corresponds to human conduct— 
[Severity, dnoxopia. See Textual Nats *. 
—R-l 

[But toward thee, God’s goodneaa. Ini 
Ji ak xqyorottjq &tou. See Textual Note *. 
The nominatives give an elliptical conjunction: 
there is severity, there is the goodness of God. —R.] 
—If thou oontinue in his goodneaa [for 
insptlvnq r« ygtiaxoxijxs. That goodness. 
Alford: If thou abide by. —R.) On the Bring 
ground or God's free grace ana mercy. Meyer: 
Wilt have continued. Should the goodneaa have 
first begun then?—Otherwise thou also shall 
be [f7T#* xai air ixxonjoy. Comp. ver. t 
The B. V. conveys the correct meaning of Inti. 
—R.] Meyer very appropriately calk attention te 
the stronger expression: fxxowgwg. 

Ver. 28. [And they moreover , udxtZret 
hi. This is the reading adopted by flrlrebari. 


_datives am rendered: dutch, by Dr. leaps. 

The E. V., however, varies from bicnx ofvoby. Alfred 
has the followingdiscriminatingnote: ** < Hro ix r Indfart a 
better the prompting eaun of a definite se t ■•ip* the sun 
tainting condition qf a continued stats. Thus we should 
always say that we are justified through, not bn, frith; bet 
that we stead by, not through, frith.** Henos the pgrieS 
of the rendering of tide verse in the B. V.—B.) 
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Beholx, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and critical editors 
generally, on the authority of ft. A. B. C. D. F. 
The rendering is that of Alford, who is unusually 
happy in expressing the exact force of dl. —R.] 
—For God is able to graft them in again 
[di'pccro? yap lot tv, x.t.x.]. He will not 
apply His power to compel unbelievers to believe; 
but if they only do not continue in unbelief, He will 
graft them in again. He is not wanting in power, 
and certainly He will not be wanting in the applica¬ 
tion of it The becoming strong for faith, and in 
faith, as well as the being planted in again, is exer¬ 
cised by the power of Divine grace.* 

Ver. 24. For if thon wert cnt out. The 
vd(j serves to establish the dtfvavo? yog (Meyer). 
Likewise the stronger expression here: « x o; r^q, 
—Of the olive tree which is wild by nature. 
This is the idea of the oleaster, or wild olive.— 
And wert grafted oontrary to nature [xai 
naga q>votv ivtxtvxgia&rjq], We doubt the 
propriety of translating wap a pvatv exactly by 
against nature (contra naturam ; Vulgate), domp. 
chap. L 26, p. 87. There exists no absolute opposi¬ 
tion between the oleaster and the good olive tree; 
otherwise the grafting in would nave no result. 
The application is clear, f 

How much more. Nevertheless, a greater 
natural relation exists between the branches which 
are cut out of the good olive tree, and this olive 
tree as peculiar to them; so that they, after all, can 
be grafted more easily into them than the branches 
of the wild olive are grafted into it. The difficulty 
which arises from the consideration that the (Jew¬ 
ish) obduratio is more difficult to be overcome than 
the (Gentile) ignorantia, is removed by Tholuck, 
when he says that he regards the yap of the pres¬ 
ent verse as coordinate with the derat'd? yap, so 
that it would relate to the iyxtvxgtoBjoovxcu (ver. 
28). But this changes the matter very little; the 
Apostle's supposition is, that the economy of God's 
government will accomplish the dissolution of the 
Jewish obduratio . 

[Alford clearly defines the meaning; In the case 
of the Gentile, the Apostle sets the feet of natural 
growth over against that of engrafted growth ; here, 
the fact of congruity of nature (rij Idiqt iXaip) 
is set against incongruity , as making the reingraft¬ 
ing more probable. Hodge: “ The simple meaning 
of this verse is, that the future restoration of the 
Jews is, in itself, a more probable event than the in¬ 
troduction of the Gentiles into the Church of God." 
-R.] 


Vers. 26-86. The latt word, or the mystery of 
the Divine government . 

Ver. 26. For I would not, brethren. The 

S confirms the previous noop ftaXXov ; accord- 
to Tholuck, the address, 44 brethren," is directed 
time to the Gentile Christians. But why not to 


• [As Stuart well remarks, this verse speaks of what 
mm be done; the next, of what will be done. It is greatly 
to be doubted whether the verse has any bearing on the 
enestkms of peneverance, eonversio reristibilio, Sc o., which 
Meyer, and others, find involved here.—RJ 

T | There seems no good ground for departing from the 
common rendering. Dr. Lange's idea about real fresh life 
In tbs branches Is not admissible. For, although fresh 
plmioal and intellectual life has again ai d again come 
into the Churoh from new raoes, it has always been, for a 
Urns, at tt* expense of spiritual vigor. Not until the new 
Wfeitual life, oontrary to nature, had been felt, was there 
any gain by such grafting.— R.1 

24 


all? Ov . . . dyvotlv, Rom. i. 18 [p. 70], Ac 
An announcement of an important communication. 

Of this mystery* To pvoxygtov xovxo 
[See Tholuck and Alfoid in loco on the word my* 
tcry. —R.] On the basis of the general mystery of 
the Christian n>Offitia, 1 Tim. hi. 16, revealed tc 
Christians by their becoming believers, there are di* 
played the individual mysteries which concern the 
development of Christian life in the world, partictw 
larly the universal development of Christianity. In 
regard to these, the Apokles are illuminated in ad¬ 
vance by revelation, in order to communicate them 
to the Church. Thus Paul communicates, in many 
ways, to believers, the myBtery that the Gentiles 
shall be joint-heirs of life, withont legal conditions, 
Eph. iii. 6; also the myBtery that, in the last times, 
the transformation of persons still living will take 
place, 1 Cor. xv. 61; and so here he communicates 
the mystery of the Divine economy in relation to 
the results of the conversion of Jews and Gentiles, 
and especially of the final, universal conversion of 
Israel. 

Lest ye should be wise in your own con- 
oeits [ lira ftrj nrt iv iavxoiq ipgovtftot. 
See Textual Note .—R.] Meyer: According to 
your own judgment. The Apostle foresees that, in 
the Gentile Christian Church, there will arise respect 
ing Israel's fiiture contemptuous decisions of the un¬ 
illuminated and self-sufficient judgment [Calvin, 
Beza, Stuart, refer it to pride in their own position, 
but Meyer, De Wette, Hodge, and most, agree, with 
Dr. Lange, in applying it to a wrong view of the 
exclusion of the Jews.—R.] 

That hardening in part is happened to 
Israel [ov* magma tq a no pigo i»? t a 
'JagatjX yiyovtv, On nioqtaatq, see ver. f. 
—R.] 'Ano pig o vq ; according to Calvin, quali¬ 
tative, ouodammodo , and not total hardening; yet it 
evidently refers to die unbelieving portion of Israel. 
[De Wette, Meyer, Hodge, join it with yiyovtv, 
not with magma tq or x<a 'lag a i} 1 (Estius, 
Fritzscbe): Hardening hoe happened in part. Most 
commentators now adopt the extensive, rather than 
the intensive signification.—R.] This hardening of 
a part has befallen all Israel 
* Until the fulness of the Gentiles [a/gtq 
ov to n In got ft a xtav i&v&vj. For then the 
hardening snail cease. Meyer: 44 Calvin’s ita ut is 
alleged, in spite of the language, to remove the 
thought of a final object; on which account Calo- 
vius, and most, elaborate here a good deal, in order 
to bring out the sense that partial blindness, and 
therefore partial conversion, will last until the end 
of the world." £With Tholuck, Hodge, Alford, and 
others, we must insist that a terminus ad quern is 
here affirmed.—R.] 

The fulness of the Gentiles, Interpretations: 
1. The completion of the Israelitish people of God 
by believing Gentiles (Michaells, Olshausen, and 
others); 2. The great minority of the Gentiles 
(Fritzsche) [Stuart, Hodge: the multitude of the 
Gentiles.—R] ; 8. Meyer, strikingly: 44 The filling 
up of the Gentiles—that is, that by which the body 
of the Gentiles (only a part of whom have as yet 
been converted) is fall—the falness of the Gentiles." 
[So De Wette. This makes it = nX^gtaau;, —R.} 
As the Apostle could not have meant an indefinite 
mats of Gentiles, nor yet all the Gentiles down to 
the last man, he evidently had in view an organically 
dynamic totality of the heathen world, in which he 
unquestionably bethought himself of the eonvenh* 
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of the Gentile world. [Alford: The totality of the 
Gentiles, as nations, not as individuals. This is sub¬ 
stantially the view of Lange, and differs but little 
from that of Meyer. u The idea of an elect num¬ 
ber, however true in itself does not seem to belong 
to this passage.” Wordsworth is uot likely to favor 
a predestinarian riew, and yet he finds in niygwfia 
the notion of the complement of a ship’s crew—t. 
if the Church, the Ark of Salvation 1—R.] 

Oome in [f &hall have came in 

(Noyes)]. In the absolute sense; therefore, into 
the kingdom of God (Matt. vii. 18, Ac.). Meyer 
lays, oddly enough: 14 The kingdom of the Messiah, 
the establishment of which is later, is not yet in 
question.” [Meyer refers to the pertonal reign of 
the Messiah, beginning with the Second Advent. 
This period, on which he lays great stress in his 
commentary, will oome in, he thinks, after the event 
here predicted.—R.] 

Ver. 26. And so. 0('?«»$, in this order and 
succession, and in this mode of accomplishment; 
after the conversion of the Gentiles, and by means 
of it. 

All Israel [/rdc 'IoQctTjX] This is not 
spoken of all Israel in isolated examples, nor of the 
44 totality ” without exception. The former supposi¬ 
tion, for example, that only the elect part, the true 
Xtipua, is meant (Bengel, Olshausen, and others), 
or only the greater number and mass (Riickert and 
Fritzsche), does not arrive at the idea of the nation, 
which here, in its totality, as all Israel, comes just 
in antithesis to the mere Xn/ifta. The latter sup¬ 
position (Gennadius, Meyer, and others) transcends 
the idea of the Pleroma , which will suffice here in 
the case of the Jews as in that of the Gentiles. 

This simple apostolic prophecy, pronounced di¬ 
rectly in the future, has been much criticised, and 
much fanaticism has played about it. 

Definitions narrowing the meaning: (1.) The 
spiritual Israel of the elect, from Jews and Gentiles 

i Augustine, Theodoret, Galvin, Bengel, Olshausen 
Wordsworth], Ac.); (2.) An election from Israel 
will be saved in the millennial kingdom (Baldwin, 
Bengel). 44 The one hundred and forty-four thou¬ 
sand of Rev. vii. 4, in which the number is literally 
fciterpreted as the principal citizens of the city of 
Jerusalem; ” (3.) Israel will be able to be saved 
(Episcopius, Semler, and others); (4.) The proph¬ 
ecy has already been fulfilled by the myriads of 
'Jews, of whom Eusebius speaks, chap. iii. 86 (Wet- 
stein, and others); (6.) Luther, as Jerome before 
him, has fallen into glaring contradictions in rela¬ 
tion to this question (see Tholuck, pp. 629, 680, 
and the quotation in Meyer, note, on p. 489); and 
on this point Melanchthon has proved, by his vacil¬ 
lations, his fear of Luther’s decisive declarations on 
the hopelessness of the Jews (Tholuck, p. 630). On 
the fUrther shape which Lutheran exegesis has taken 
on this point, see the same. With Spener there 
came a change. 

In opposition to all these, there are definitions 
exaggerating the meaning; (1.) The naq must be 
so much emphasized, as to lead us to suppose that 
Israel, dyin£ in unbelief, will be raised from the dead 
for the realization of this hope (Petersen, MystUehe 
Poeaune; see Tholuck, p. 628). (2.) We do not 
include here the idea of a return of the main part 
of the Israelites, as a nation, to Palestine, but the 
ideas that a special Jewish Church will again arise— 
that a temple will be built in Jerusalem, in which a 
sort of restitution of the Israelitish worship will take 


place, and that then the Jewish people will stand as 
the preferred priestly and noble people z. the midst 
of the believing Gentile world (comp. Tholuck** 
quotations, p. 626, in addition to which many others 
might be easily collected). 

These fanatical apologists for Judaism should not 
forget that Israel has fallen so deeply, just becauaa 
of such aristocratic and priestly claims to the me» 
aianic sphere of salvation, and that the only help 
for it is to acquiesce modestly in the glory of the 
New Testament spirit of Christ, and to take its place 
among the Gentile Christian nations as a fully author¬ 
ized Christian nation, without legal privileges, but 
full of an humble sense of its long apostasy, yet in 
the power and demonstration of the Spirit, which 
will then be imparted to it according to its gift— 
that is, according to its great natural state trans¬ 
formed by grace. The scholastics Abelard, Thomas 
Aquinas, and others, had in view the proper mean, 
a conversion of the collective tribes, or tribal frag¬ 
ment, of the nation, but not the conversion of each 
individual, which is qualified as such by free self- 
determination. The hope of Israel’s conversion has 
been warmly defended in the Reformed Church; 
first by Beza. See Tholuck, p. 629 ff.* 

The question of the source from which Paul drew 
this fwaxqqtor has engaged much attention. Tho¬ 
luck, following in the wake of others, properly calls 
attention to tne fact that the Apostle’s quotations 
from the prophets were given by him as a warranl 
of his hope, but not as its ground; p. 626 ff. Paul, 
as an Apostle, was also a prophet, apart from the 
consideration that he could already find the germs 
of this prophecy in the gospel tradition (see Matt, 
xxiii. 89; John xii. 82). However, we take toe 
granted that he could have drawn his warrants from 
the Old Testament as freely as he desired, though 
Tholuck raises the question why he did not do this, 
but contented himself with citing two passages not 
belonging to that class, and of doubtful relevancy 
(the declarations cited by Auberlen, p. 626). We 
must here refer to biblical theology, as well as to the 
writings which have treated especially on this escha¬ 
tological part of the theology of the Old Testament, f 
There shall come out of Zion, Ac. [ U H $ t • 
in 2 ^ tar, n.r.X. See Textual Note ”, and below. 
Forbes makes the four lines of the quotations corre¬ 
spond alternately: covenant-promise—removal of 
sin. -*•] The two connected quotations are from 
Isa. lix. 20 and xxvii. 9; not (according to Cal 
vin [Stuart], and others) from Jer. xxxi. 88, al¬ 
though there is a kindred sense.J They are freely 

* [The view now generally adopted, and supported ey 
Besa, Estius, Koppe, Beiobe, KSUner, Meyer, Tholuck, Ds 
Wette, Hodge, Stuart Alford, and a host of others, is; 
that the ancient people of God (so marvellously pre ser ved 
in their distinctive life, as if In earnest of this) shall be 
restored, a§ a nation, to God's fever. With all the modifi¬ 
cations of this view from other passages, we have not to do. 
Thus much ought to be admitted by ail feir rules of exe¬ 
gesis— R.] 

t [The Literature on this subject is very extenstva. The 
passages bearing on this particular point are grouped by 
Demarest and Gordon, Ghrittocracr, pp. 284 ff. Comp. 
Meyer, pp. 442 1— R.] 

{ [So Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Alford. Dr. Hedge 
thinks it probable “that here, aa els e wh e re, he does xml 
intend to refer exclusively to any one prediction, but te 

S ve the general sense of «eany speoino declarations of 
te ancient prophets." The ejections urged throughout 
against suoh a view of the Apoeue’s citations are applicable 
here.—Philippi remarks that these citations support the 
affirmation * “ so all Israel shall be saved," not the eon- 
tinu&noe of the hardening “ until the folness of the Q» 
tiles oome in."—B.l 
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trotted, and joined together (from the LXX.). Yet, 
j) reality, they perfectly answer to their application. 
We must not forget that the armor of deliverance 
which the Lord puts on, according to chap. lix. 17 
ft, is a further enlargement of the armor of the 
Messiah in Isa. xi. 5 ff. Now, if we adhere to the 
position that prophecy makes no retrograde move¬ 
ment—that therefore Jehovah, instead of the Afes- 
si*/', must denote a progress—the passage cannot be 
understood merely to denote the first appearance of 
the Messiah, as Isa. xi., but, in any case, the escha¬ 
tological appearance of Jehovah is also conjoined in 
he Messiah. This is favored by the grand expres¬ 
sion in ver. 19. The Apostle, with his usual mas¬ 
terly skill, therefore makes use of the proper pas¬ 
sage here, similarly to the exegesis of Christ, which 
has also been a subject of surprise to many exposi¬ 
tors. 

The original text (Isa. lix. 20 , 21 ) reads: “ And 
the Ood (Redeemer) shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression ( 2 NKB ) in Jacob, 
saith the Lord. As for me (on my side), this is my 
covenant with them, saith the Lord: My Spirit,” Ac. 
The Septuagint: xou ij^tt Srixtr Ztwr 6 Qtriptvoq, 
mo u anocrgityt* aaiftnaq a no ’Jaxiufi, tint* xv- 
p*o?. Kai aint} avroiq i J nay Ifiov dta&tjxtj, 
slntr xvqtoq, to nrtvfia to ipor, x.r.X. Chap. 
xxvfL also treats of the restoration of IsraeL Ver. 
6 gives the more definite starting-point. The sense 
of ver. 8 is: God punishes Israel with moderation. 
The form of this punishment is hardening, and being 
carried off as by an east-wind storm. Then we read: 
u Therefore (by this means) shall the iniquity of Ja¬ 
cob be purged; and this is all the fruit (the use) to 
take away his sin.” The LXX.: Ata tooro cupa+- ! 
Qt&rjoticu rj drop la ’Jaxtbfi, xai tooto Untv 17 
ivXoyia alrrov, otav aipiXotfiat aiVrou Ttjv a/tap- 
riav. Paul took into consideration three modifica¬ 
tions : ( 1 .) From Zion, instead of for Zion, in which 
we must not forget that also in Isaiah Jehovah must 
eome from Zion for Zion; ( 2 .) The original text 
assumes conversion at the announced redemption; 
with the Apostle it was self-evident that the redemp¬ 
tion precedes the conversion ; (8.) The Apostle de¬ 
scribes the new covenant with Israel, by inserting 
the passage from Isa. xxix.; that is, he here de¬ 
scribes the purging and taking away of Jacob’s sin 
as the essential part of the covenant, instead of the 
promise of the impartation of the Spirit, in Isa. lix., 
because he knows that both are indissolubly connect¬ 
ed. Yet these modifications of form do not prevent 
the citation from being a proof, as Tholuck sup¬ 
poses. See, on the ftirther exposition of this pas¬ 
sage, Tholuck, p. 681. 

[Tholuck: “ How came the Apostle, if he wished 
only to express the general thought that the Mes¬ 
siah was come for Israel, to choose just this citation, 
consisting of two combined passages, when the same 
Is expressed more directly in other passages of the 
Old Testament ? I believe that the r { $tt gave occa¬ 
sion for the quotation: if he did not refer this 
directly to the second coming of the Messiah, yet it 
admitted of being indirectly applied to it.”—R.] 

Ver. 28. As touching the gospel, they are 
enemies [xara fskv TO evayyiXtor l% m 
As enemies, they are said, by Meyer and 
TholucK, to be hostilely treated by God [Alford, 
Hodge] (Tholuck: inviii deo\ But it is difficult to 
establish the antithesis, that they can be simultane¬ 
ously odious to, and beloved by, God, except in dif¬ 
ferent relations. See the Ercp. Note* on chap. v. 10 


[p. 166]. Other explanations: regarded by Paul ii 
enemies (Grotius, Luther); enemies of God (Thomas 
Aquinas, Bengel). According to the gospei—that tq 
according to the relation of the gospel to believers 
and unbelievers—they are enemies; this means not 
merely that they are adversaries of the gospel (Chry¬ 
sostom, and others), but that, as adversaries of the 
gospel, they are regarded by God as adversaries, and 
then by His messengers also—for your —' 

[dt* *'/*£?]• fro™ the ground of the saving econ¬ 
omy already set forth. 

But as touohing the election, they ars 
beloved [xara 6k ryv ixXoyrjr ayanij 
to *]. We would here also protest against the 
favorite division: beloved of God, or of the Apos¬ 
tle. or of Christians. They are enemies in their 
falling out with the gospel, yet they are favorites 
according to the election, but simply for the sake of 
oieir connection with the fathers.—For the fath¬ 
ers’ sakes [d*« to 1/5 nariqaq]. Meyer says: 
in favor of the patriarchs; the sense is, because 
they are included in general in the election of the 
fathers; according to ver. 28, are made partakers in 
the gifts of the fathers, in the call of IsraeL* 

ver. 29. Without repentanoe [a/itra/ii- 
Xtjta. The reference here is evidently national, 
not individual, though the proposition is general hi 
its form and force.—R.]. Unrepented. Irrevocable 
in the sense of a Divine, ethical, and self-conditional 
result (see 2 Cor. viL 10). 

Ver. 80. For as ye, Ac. [dnrntQ yap 
vftflq. See Textual Note $ **• **.] The Gentiles.— 
Formerly disobedient. The an tor la is anti&itm 
toward God’s word, which was promulgated to the 
Gentiles by the creation (Rom. L 21). [Forbes finds, 
in vers. 80-42, a six-lined stanza, two lines in each 
verse, with the alternating thoughts: Disobedience— 
mercy, recurring three times.—-R.] 

Yer. 81. That through the mercy shown 
to you they also may obtain mercy [t£ 
Vfitrifp iXitt Iva Mai avroi IXtn&watv. 
We accept (with E. V., Hodge, Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, and most) a trajection of the tv a.—-R.] 
Meyer would join tw vfiirlyp iXitt to what 
follows: “In order that, by the mercy manifested 
to you (which mercy provokes them to jealousy of 
your faith; ver. 11 ), mercy might be shown to them.” 
This construction must be rejected outright, because 
by it the Apostle would say to the Gentiles what is 
both ill-bred and untruthful, namely, that their con 
version was merely a means for the purpose of the 
further conversion of the Jews.f The opposite con¬ 
struction : non crediderunt in vestram miserieordiam 
(Vulgate), emphasises the conversion of the Gentiles 
as an end in itself, and then makes the ftirther pur¬ 
pose of the conversion of the Jews, thereby brought 
about, to follow. 

* [The obvious meaning is, that the eleetion of Israel 
as the people of God involves such a hope of blessing to 
the ohildren of Abraham, that the mercy win at last come, 
even after “thousands of generations.” If the Abraham!* 
oovenant is abrogated, the Apostle's words have little fores 
—R.1 

t [Notwithstanding this very strong assertion of Dr. 
Lange, on the ground of the parallelism, as well as on no> 
oount of the general thought of the wnolepassage, the 
construction of Meyer la to be preferred. The trajeotJon 
gives emphasis to r* ip. iX. The other views are: The y 
are disobedient through the mercy , Ac. (Galvin- and others); 
they hoot not believed on the mercy shown to yots, Ac. (Lu¬ 
ther. Eetius, Lange). But to theee there is the same gram* 
matioal objection. Tholuck says: with the same mercy 1 
which obviates Dr. Lange's difficulty, but is against thf 
parallelism.—R.1 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


V>r. 82. For God hath shut up all under 
disobedience [err* >ix Xt to tr ydq e & foq 
rot's navTaq a? dnti&ttav. On the verb, 
comp. Gal. iii. 22 , 23, Textual Note 9fl , and below.— 
R.] That is, the Jews as well as the Gentiles. Ac¬ 
cording to Meyer, all and every Gentile and Jew arc 
meant, and not merely the masses of both (accord¬ 
ing to Tholuck, and others). True, the masses are, 
In a certain sense, the all-concluding ; yet, strictly 
emphasized, all and every one cannot be spoken of^ 
bees 3se the question is not simply the fall of man, 
b t the generic consequences of the fall (Vulgate 
and Luther have the neuter). [The neuter is proba¬ 
bly borrowed from Gal iii. 22. The sense is the 
same, whether we accept the view of Meyer or that 
of Tholuck; but by pressing the former in the sec¬ 
ond clause, a conclusion might be inserted, which 
Meyer himself does not accept, viz., the actual exer¬ 
cise of saving mercy in the case of every individual. 
—R.] 

But what does shut up mean ? Meyer would ex¬ 
plain it, according to the peculiarity of the later 
Greek: to give over to, or under, the effective power, 
but not merely a declarative (Chrysostom, and oth¬ 
ers), or permissive power (Origen, and others). 
[Meyer, Alford, and others, remark that the oinr 
in composition strengthens the simple verb, without, 
however, introducing the idea of shutting up to¬ 
gether. —R.] The real explanation of the expres¬ 
sion is contained in Rom. v. 12 and Gal. iii. 22 . 
The state of the totality of men (their being shut 
up under disobedience) is based on the organic 
( generic , social, political, and sympathetica!) connec¬ 
tion. By the organic connection, all men are shut 
up in the consequences of the fall. Then, by the 
organic connection, the Gentiles are first shut up in 
the process of unbelief (see chap, i.); and in the 
same way are the Jews also shut up by means of 
this organic connection (chap. it). In the collective 
character of the history of the world, this makes 
a collective conclusion [Zusammengeschlossenheif\. 
Thus the Jews, by their organic connection (accord¬ 
ing to Gal iii. 22), were shut up under the law, as it 
were, in a prison or place of custody * {itpQovoov- 
ptfra ovyxtxXtbOfilvoi); although, after the confine¬ 
ment was abolished, it turned out that they consist¬ 
ed of two parts, the children of the bondwoman and 
the children of the freewoman. Thus it could only 
come to pass, by the fearful power of the connec¬ 
tion of the universal currents, that sin should be 
consummated in unbelief under God’s judgment, in 
order that sinners might become receptive of Divine 
mercy (Rom. v. 20 ; vii. 13). 

In order that he may have mercy upon 
all [i’va to in; Jtdvtaq iXtijoji^. The pur¬ 
pose of this authoritative judgment of God (that is, 
of this Divine hardening, which was carried con¬ 
stantly further by the reciprocal action with human 
guilt) was, first, that fulfilment in the ancient time, 
when the heathen world was ripe for mercy, and will 
be hereafter the fulfilment of the New Testament 
time, when Israel shall be ripe for mercy. 

[Alford remarks on tovq nart aq in the two 
clauses: “ Are they the same ? And, if so, is any 
support given to the notion of an dnoxataotetou; 
of all men / Certainly they are identical, and sig¬ 
nify aU men, without limitation. But the ultimate 
difference between the all men who are shut up un- 
ier disobedience, and the all men upon whom the 


mercy is shown, is, that by all men this mercy is wst 
accepted, and so men become self-excluded from the 
salvation of God. God’s act remains the same, 
equally gracious, equally universal, whether men 
accept His mercy or not. This contingency is hers 
not in view, but simply God’s act itself. We can 
hardly understand the ol ndaxtq nationally. The 
marked universality of the expression recalls the bn 
ginning of the Epistle, and makes it a solemn con¬ 
clusion to the argumentative portion, after which the 
Apostle, overpowered with the view of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom, breaks forth into the sublimes! 
apostrophe existing even in the pages of Inspiration 
itself.” Comp. Doctr. Note 21.—R.] 

Ver. 88 . Oh the depth of the riches^ and 
wisdom, Ac. [« pa&oq tzXovtov xai a o- 
<piaq, x.t.1. in the English, that interpretation 
has been followed which regards the three genitives, 
nXovtov, ooqtiaq, yrdotwq, as coordinate. 
0*o v is joined with all three.—R.] Construc¬ 
tions : 

A. What a depth: 1 . Of riches; 2 . Of wis¬ 
dom ; 8 . Of knowledge (Chrysostom, Grotius, 01s- 
hausen, Philippi [Hodge, Alford, De Wette], Ac. 

B. What a depth of riches: 1 . Of wisdom; 
2 . Of knowledge (Luther, Calvin, Reiche).* Meyer 
says, in favor of the first construction: “ As vers. 
88 and 84 portray the coq>la and yrwou;, but vers. 
85 and 86 the nXovroq &*ov, the former construc¬ 
tion is preferable.” Besides, the depth of the riches 
would be, in a certain measure, tautological. But 
fid&oq can also not (according to the same writer) 
mean “ the great fulness and superabundance be¬ 
cause there would merely result such a tautology. 
The depth, whose outward figure is the ocean, is also 
a spiritual depth (see the quotations in Meyer). 
There is also another sort of fulness, as a rich and 
fruitful plain. Here God’s miracles are obscured by 
a boly darkness. But the riches of God are not 
merely God’s riches of grace in the special sense, 
for the fUlness of creation and the treasures of re¬ 
demption constitute a more general unity in the all- 
sufficiency of God. This is the entire ontological 
and soteriological foundation of God’s kingdom. If^ 
now, <ro<pla be defined as the exercise or God’s de» 
signing attribute, the idea also usually includes the 
knowledge and choice of means; here, however (ac¬ 
cording to Meyer, for example), yvokriq denotes the 
knowledge of means. Proof: ai odol ainov, His 
measures, must be referred to the latter. But the 
ways have just as decided a relation to the starting- 
points as to the final points, and we would here also 
hold to the distinction : yvdotq relates chiefly to the 
do/cu and its consequences, and ooqia chiefly to 
Telwand their premises.! 

How unsearchable, Ac. [w; artltyav- 
vrjra, x.t.X. See Textual Note * 7 . Meyer refers 
ai 6dot avrov to yrdioiq, ta xfipara op¬ 
to f» to aoqiia ; the former in the sense of ifti 
modes of dealing. Bis economics, the latter, Bis Ju¬ 
dicial decisions (as ver. 82). So Tholuck, but the 
distinctions are very subtle. See below.—K.] The 
most wise rchable character of God’s judgments con¬ 
sists in His causing redeeming acts to arise from 
them (Gen. iii: the flood; the Egyptian plague* j 
the Babylonian captivity; the cross of Christ); and 

9 Relohe*8 arguments, and the answers given by The* 
look, will be found in Alford in iooo.—R.J 

t [Bengel : SAFimmA dirigit a m nia ad Jtncm op t i mum 1 
eooifmo novit Jlnem Mum tt ssitvm. 8ee Doctr. Nats * 
-R.1 


fConap. Lange's Comm. Galatians, p. 85 ff.—BJ 
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the peculiarity of His wajB as past finding ouf, con¬ 
sists in His lending the minds which He has created 
through byways, circuitous paths, apparently con¬ 
trary roads, and even impassable roads, safely to 
their object (see Job v. 9 ; ix. 10; xxxiv. 24). 

Vsr. 84. For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? Ac. [r/? ydg iyvta vovv xv- 
giou; x.t. 1.1 Isa. xl. 13, “almost exactly” from 
the liYY- The mind took knowledge of the object; 
the oonnael took knowledge of the ways. Or, the 
fonner word applies to the yvanru;, the latter to the 
<roq>ia (Theodoret, and others). In wisdom He is 
exalted even above the understanding of man (“ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts”), with respect to 
His counsel, above the necessity of man’s being a 
counsellor with Him; finally, with respect to His 
riches, no one has enriched Him or given to Him so 
that He had to recompense unto him again; He is 
the absolute source of all good things. 

Ver. 85. Or who hath first given to him, 
and it shall be reoompensed onto him again ? 
(5 riq 7Tpoido>xnr avrp xai avranodo- 
fftfotra* avrui; See Textual Noit ", for the 
text of the Hebrew and LXX.—R.] From the origi¬ 
nal text of Job xlt 11. Ho gift must be regarded 
as a recompensing of God. 

Vri*. 86. For of hlm | and through 
[or» avrov xai d*’ avrov]. The nega¬ 
tion of the previous proposition is carried out posi¬ 
tively in the completion of the doxology. All 
thing* are of Him . He is the originaltountai n, 
original ground and author. — Through Htm. Pre¬ 
servation, government redemption. 

And unto him [xai avrov]. Toward 
Him n$ end. That He may become all in all (1 Cor. 
xv. 2 S); He is glorified in all, and all is glorified in 
Him. Meyer says: “ In so far as every thing serves 
God’s purposes (not merely God’s honor, as many 
would have it).” But every thing always serves 
God’s purpose. Tet the final, absolute glorification 
of God cannot be separated from the purpose of the 
revelation of His do£a in Christ, and by Him in His 
children, His inheritance. 

Ambrose, Hilary, Olshausen, Philippi, and oth¬ 
ers, have regarded this passage as an expression of 
the relation of Father , >on, and Spirit* Meyer 
opposes this, by urging that neither Chrysostom, 
tEcumenius, Theophylact, Calvin, nor Beza, have re¬ 
ferred to the Trinity in their expositions. The con¬ 
text speaks simply of God the Father. Tet it can¬ 
not be doubted, if we take into consideration other 
passages of the Apostle (for example, 1 Cor. xv.; 
Col. L), that Paul here had in mind at least the dif¬ 
ference of the revelation* of the Father, the Son. 
and the Holy Spirit. It is certain that the view of 
God’s absolute unity predominates here, but not 
therefore in the exclusive, doctrinal definiteness of 
God the Father. The Trinitarian relation lies be¬ 
yond subordinationism. 

* [Alford, who is unusually happy in his oommenta on 
fills chapter, remarks: '* If this he rightly understood— 
not of a formal allusion to the three Persons in the Holy 
Trinity, but of an implicit reference (as Tholuck) to the 
three attribute* oj Jehovah, respectively manifested to us by 
the three ooequal and ooetemal Persona—there can hardly 
be a doubt of its correctness.*' “ Only those who are dog¬ 
matically prejudiced can miss seeing that, though 8t. Paul 
Ins never definitively expressed the doctrine ox the Holy 
Trinity in a definite fimnnla, yet he wae ooosoious of it es 
a living reality.**— B.) 


DOOT&DfAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 . While the whole of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro 
mans has been called a “ christological philosophy 
of the history of the world and of salvation,” the 
term applies more specially to the section cliap. ix.* 
xi., and preeminently to chap, xi. 

2 . God has not cast away His people: Proofs 
(1.) The public history of Israel: Paul and his Jew 
ish companions in frith ; ( 2 .) Israel’s concealed hi* 
tory, disclosed by God’s declaration to Elijah; (3.) 
The teleology of the partial blindness of Israel 

a. a condition for the conversion of the Gentiles, 

b . then this a condition for the conversion of the 
Jews; c. then this, finally, a condition for the com¬ 
pletion of God’s saving work on earth; (4.) God’a 
exercise of judgment on all humanity has always a 
merciful purpose—that is, deliverance and restora¬ 
tion. The history of proselytes proves that the 
attraction of the Jews to faith is constantly fulfilled 
in the individual. 

3. The history of the seven thousand hidden 
worshippers of God at the time of Elijah, a type of 
similar cases in all ages. Hot merely the heroic wit¬ 
nesses for God’s honor are His people, bnt all who 
do not bow the knee to idols. The kingdom of God 
has not merely its lions, but also its doves. The 
mildness of the Divine judgment on the remnant of 
piety on earth, in antithesis to the severity and in • 
dignation of the human zeal of the well-meaning 
servants of God. 

4. God preserves at all periods, even in the 
worst, a X tin pa *otx* IxXoyijv yaqsr o?. 
When the enemies of the gospel think that Chris- 
tianity will soon decline, they miscalculate, especial¬ 
ly on two or three points: (1.) They do not observe 
that the blight of division is unavoidable in their 
own camp; ( 2 .) That a new Divine seed of Divinely 
chosen children, of sincere adversaries converted 
and led by God, and of courageous witnesses for 
God, are in His plan; (3.) That every direction 
which apostasy takes, leads to a dispersion and taint 
like that of the Jews, while the deep current of the 
world’s history takes its course with God’s kingdom. 
This confidence is resplendent even throughout the 
Old Testament, and especially in the prophets. 

6 . Vers. 6, 7. The unanswerable syllogism of 
the evangelical Church against the decree of the 
Council of Trent (see Exeg. Note*). To seek grace 
beyond work* is an instijrtiv, comprising in 
itself a self-contradiction. 

6 . Vers. 8 - 11 . The twofold judgment of blind* 
ness: a. By external, seeming happiness (see chap, 
it 4); b. By inward disobedience, whose fundamen¬ 
tal characteristics are presumptuous blindness and 
inconsolable, cowardly despondency in relation to 
the highest good.—On the process of hardening as a 
continual reciprocity between human offence and 
God’s sovereign judgment, see Exeg. Note* on chap, 
ix. On Jehuedin Kumi’s doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 695. 

7. From the fret that judgments on unbelievers 
are remedial judgments, which are the means of pro* 
during faith in the elect, there follows the expecta¬ 
tion mat the judgments are not of an eomc, but of 
an economic nature. God always seeks, through the 
believers, indirectly to reach again the unbelievers. 
Therefore the messengers of salvation must shake 
the dust from their feet when they are not received 
That is, they must go farther and farther / Th< 
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rape* went from Mesopotamia to Jerusalem, from 
Jerusalem to Rome, from Rome to Wittenberg and 
Geneva; and in roundabout ways and circles it 
tgain goes from New Tork to Jerusalem and Meso¬ 
potamia. Nearness and farness in God’s kingdom 
are not determined by geographical and national 
proximity and remoteness, but by the relations of 
^>iritual life. 

8 . The idea of the temporary filling up of the 
•reaches made by the unbelief of the Jews by means 
of the heathen, has penetrated, though in obscure 
form, even the Talmud (see Tholuck, p. 600). 

9. On the reflection of the truth of the histori¬ 
cal character of the Aots of the Apostles, in ver. 11, 
see Tholuck, against Baur, p. 602. See the same, 
p. 606, for Origen’s view that the number of saints 
is definite; which, indeed, only has an incidental 
rniportance for the question before us (see Exeg. 
Notes). 

10 . The tragical fate of the Jews. Their fall the 
riches of the world, notwithstanding they number 
Among them the richest people; their casting away 
the reconciling of the world. This latter thought 
re fere to the crucifixion of Christ. Such a tragical 
judicial fate is such a profound enigma of Divine 
sovereignty, that not only the whole course of the 
world, but also the future world and eternity, belong 
to its full glorification in the light of Divine mercy. 

11. As the wild olive tree enters into a relation 
of exchange with the good olive tree by giving to it 
earthly nutriment, or nutriment for development and 
for strengthening the stock, while, on its part, its 
branches are made good, so have the nations brought 
new onrans to Christianity, in order to receive from 
it the Divine spirit of life. Germany may exult, in 
a special sense, in having done this, but nothing fur¬ 
ther. If we arrogant!; identify Gherman Christian¬ 
ity with Lutheranism,* the boast has a German 
Catholic sound; it is a boast of the branches—of 
only the grafted branches against those branches 
previously standing—yea, against the root itself. 

12. The figure of the relation between the root 
and the branches condemns that entire theory of the 
development of Christianity, which the school of 
Baur has colored according to the Hegelian princi¬ 
ples of history. 

15. Vers. 20, 21. Tholuck: The predestinarian 
view here becomes involved in difficulty, in so far as 
it traces not only faith, but also unbelief, to the 
Divine causality. Evidently, the exclusion of the 
Jews is here designated as the result of their own 
guilt, Ac. 

14. On the possibility of falling from grace, see 
Meyer, p. 436, on ver. 23. Seated believers are not 
here specially spoken of, but, in a general way, the 
called, the awakened. 

16. There subsists not only an antithesis and a 
relation of degree between the wild olive tree and 
the good olive tree, but also a natural affinity, which, 
as well as the beterogeneousness, comes into con¬ 
sideration in the application of the figure. 

16. On the discussions of recent theology re¬ 
specting the relation of the Old Testament to the 

* [LsAerfttm; Lutherism, rather than Lutheranism. 
There is ?o thought of the Lutheran Church, as such, but 
tf that spirit which traees all evangelioal Christianity to 
the great reformer and his associates. If the figure of the 
i Apostle has any special application now, It is against that 
Ulogioal ultra-Protestantism, which, on the one hand, 
boasts itself against the mediserai Christianity, and, on the 
other, denies that any advance oan be made beyond the 
theological thought of the seventeenth century.—tL] 


prophecy of the Apostle about the restoration of 
Israel, see Tholuck, p. 626. 

17. Iii spite of the Apostle’s warning, the graft 
ed branches have in many ways boasted against tbs 
natural branches. Under this head belong the con* 
duct of Christians toward the Jews, the htdgmcwU 
passed upon the capability of the Jews for conver¬ 
sion, and, finally, the opinion pronounced on con¬ 
verted Jews. Here belong also the predestinarian 
appeals to God’s decree, under a disregard of the 
ethical conditions. 

18. The mystery . Tholuck: “ According to the 
ecclesiastical definition, res captum humance rations s 
turn regenitce quum irregenitas transcendens (Quen- 
stedt, i. 44). According to the later expositors, on 
the contrary, it means, at least in Paul, unknown 
truths, hitherto concealed from humanity, and only 
known by revelation (Riickert, Fritssohe, Meyer, and 
Philippi).” The latter, or formal idea of the mys¬ 
tery, underlies the former, the material one. This 
is proved by 1 Tim. iii. 16. But it is clear, from 
ver. 88 , that a mystery, in the material sense, is so- 
called because it is of unfathomable depth; not be 
cause it merely extends beyond the human under 
standing in the abstract sense—or, in other words, 
because it is not attainable by the understanding— 
but only by the believing intellectual perception, be¬ 
cause it ever reveals itself in its Divine depth, in tn- 
finitum , but not because it should remain in infuste 
turn an unsolved enigma. 

19. Meyer acknowledges that the conversion of 
all Israel has not yet taken place; but he adds, that 
it lies in a very distant time, although the Apostle 
has regarded the matter as already near at hand; p. 
442. This is the usual misconception arising from 
the failure to distinguish between the religious and 
chronological idea of the nearness and remoteness 
of timet 

20. On the different renderings of yaourpa and 
xXrjaui) see Tholuck, p. 683. A series of insufficient 
explanations of the mtrixXtwrtr in ver. 82, is on p. 
636 ; and discussions on the meaning of ravq ndr* 
roc, on p. 637. 

21. It is worthy of note, that the usual doctrine 
of predestination, as well as the doctrine of restora¬ 
tion, has been connected with the present chapter, 
particularly with ver. 88 . This contradiction Is ad¬ 
justed, \t, with Schleiermacher, we regard predesti¬ 
nation as economical , and restoration as conic. True, 
even in that case, the consequence of tbe former 
idea is strongly affected by the reference to faith 
and unbelief as ethical motives for the Divine sov¬ 
ereignty. Against the latter idea, viz., the usual 
doctrine of the dnoxardercuT^ Meyer observes, 
that the universality of tbe Divine intention does 
not preclude the partially finite non-realization of it 
through the guilt of human individuals. But this 
observation applies also to yesterday and to-day. 
Important weight rests upon the fact that the <jw«- 
xAnfftr, which is similar to fate in the oiganic con¬ 
nection of men (for example, a Jewish child, born 
in a Jewish alley, Ac.), should be removed by God’s 
sovereign grace; yea, that the currents of unbelief 
should give place to a current of frith. Judas has 
proved that a false individual can, at all events, 
swim against the stream of salvation. The eons or 
God and the freedom of man tower above the usual 
ideas of the apocatastasis, as well as above the usual 
ideas of eternal endless condemnation.* 

* [A oompariaoii * -er. 82 with G»* Iii 22 will aaaist os 
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tt. The anthology of distinctions between oofla 
and yrwru;, see Tboluck, p. 641. The former (Abe¬ 
lard) constitutes just the reverse of oars: sapientia 
quantum ad praescientiam ipsius scientia quantum 
ad ipsiu s opcris effectum , Ac. Tholuck defines the 
roqpttt, according to Proverbs, as the economic and 
architectural wisdom of God, and the yrwoK as the 
knowledge of the nature of the universe. He, in 
opposition to Meyer, refers the xqipara to the yw- 
and the odoi to the 009 * 0 . On the latter point, 
we must coincide with Meyer. The ideas: nqipara 
and the essence of thingB, and odoi and architectu¬ 
ral dispositions, do not fit very well together. The 
uqipata refer to final points; the odoi are at least 
connected with starting-points. See Exeg . Note*. 
We must also refer, in reference to ver. 86 , to Tho- 
luck’s instructive statements. 

28. Rom. xi. 86; comp. 1 Cor. viii 6; Col i. 
16; Heb. iL 10; also the doxologies in the New 
Testament, and especially those in Revelation. [Stu¬ 
art : “ Such is the conclusion of the doctrinal part 
of our Epistle; a powerful expression of profound 
wonder, reverence, and adoration, in regard to the 
unsearchable wayB of God in His dealings with men; 
and an assertion of the highest intensity respecting 
His sovereign right to control all things so as to ac¬ 
complish His own designs. A doctrine truly hum¬ 
bling to the proud and towering hopes and claims 
of self-justifying men ; a stumbling-block to haughty 
Jews, and foolishness to unhumbled Greeks. I 
scarcely know of any thing in the whole Bible which 
strikes deeper at the root of human pride than vers. 
88 - 86 .—But sovereignly in God does not imply what 
is arbitrary , nor that He does any thing without the 
best of reason*. It only implies that those reason* 
are unknown to u*.—And if our hearts are ever 
tempted to rise up against the distinctions which 
God has made, either m a temporal or spiritual re¬ 
spect, in the bestowment of His favors, let us bow 
them down to the dust, as well as silence and satisfy 
them, with the humbling, consoling, animating, glo¬ 
rious truth, that 4 of God, and through Him, and for 
Him, are all things.’ To Him, then, be the glory 
forever and ever 1 Amen.”—R.] 


HOMILETTOAL A1TB PBAOTIOAI*. 

A. Vers. 1 - 6 . Has God cast away His people ? 
God forbid! 1 . The thought is intolerable to the 

tn arriving at a oorrect explanation of its meaning. It 
e x p ic aee s a bold, genial, ana comprehensive thought, and 
oontains the key to the understanding of the fall, as well as 
of the whole history of the world. The profound mystery 
of sin is here solved in the lustre of the Invine wisdom and 
love. The temporary abasement and neglect of countless 
individuals, of whole raooe and nations, is here subordi¬ 
nated to a more profound and exalted plan tor general 
bl e ari n g. The Apostle, here and in Gal. iiL 22, teaches a 
universality of sin and disobedience , and a universality of 
Divine grace (so also Bom. v. 12 ff.; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22), and 
w plaoes them in bold oontrast, that the former must sub- 
■arve the latter. This universality of grace refers: (L) 
Te the internal power and capability: (2.) To the purpose 
and design; (3.) To the proffering of the opportunity, or 
the calling. Goa can ana will have mercy upon all men, 
and gives to all (at some period) thfr opportunity. But 
Anther than thfs we cannot eo. Pan. d^te not teach a 
■ni v e c aa lism of actual redemption to all me"- Th* accept¬ 
ance or rejection of graoe is made dependent on belief or 
unbelief! Hence, in GaL iiL 22, be does not say, in the 
•eoond clause: that the promise might be given to all, hut 
to believers. For redemption is no natural jnoo o as, no work 
•f necessity, but a nee act of God in Christ, and must be 
apprehended and appropriated in a free moral manner by 
saeh individual «rtject.-P. 8.1 


Apostle as a true Israelite. 2 . He repudiates the 
fact in the most positive manner; because, a. God 
has provided for His people beforehand; b . In times 
of great apostasy He has preserved His remnant of 
seven thousand who did not bow the knee to Baal * 
c. He will deal likewise with those wbo have been 
reserved through grace.—Paul, as a model of truly 
national feeling. 1 . He was a Christian with all hia 
heart; 2. But he was also an Israelite with all his 
heart (vers. 1 , 2 ).—'The example of the Apostle Paul 
shows how Christianity and national feeling not only 
do not preclude each other, but agree very well to- 

f ether.—I also am an Israelite 1 An expression: 1 . 

ull of manly power; 2 . Full of Christian love 
(vers. 1, 2 ).—The example of Elijah. 1 . His com¬ 
plaint against Israel; 2 . God’s answer for Israel 
(vers. 2-4).—God still has His seven thousand who 
have not bowed their knee to Baal (vers. 4-6). 
—Let the apostasy be never so great, God never 
wholly casts away His people (vers. 4-6). 

Luthir : Not all are God’s people who are called 
God’s people; therefore not all will be cast away, 
though the greater portion be cast away. 

Starke : God’s children often make unnecessary 
complaints, and if the Lord should answer them, He 
would not reply in any other way than: “ Ye know 
not what ye should pray for as ye ought ” (ver. 2). 
—God can permit no such confusion of ideas, as 
that we are to be saved partly through grace and 
partly through merit ; chap. iii. 28 (ver. 6).—Hrd- 
ingib : God has more saints in the world than we 
often imagine. Much of the good seed lies undei 
the ground; in the Spring, when the right time 
comes, it germinates. Be comforted by this truth, 
ye faithful teachers; Isa. xlix. 1 ; 1 Kings xix. 48 
(vers. 1 - 8 ).— Nova Bibl. Tub.: God does not cast 
us away, if we have not previously cast Him away 
(ver. IL—You regard that church and congregation 
as the best one to which the most belong, which th# 
great men in the world honor, and which, therefore, 
has the most splendor, show, and consideration. Oh, 
no; it is the small .and insignificant number which 
God has preserved for salvation according to tha 
election. “Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom ” 
(ver. 5 ).—Spener : God looks with other eyes than 
men’s, and perceives those who were imperceptible 
to others. Yet such persons did not exist by their 
own strength, bat the Lord has reserved them 
(ver. 4). 

Lisoo: The foil of Israel is neither altogether 
universal nor perpetual. The Gentiles’ becoming 
God’s people, and participants in His kingdom, is a 
fulfilment of Gen. ix. 27, that Japbeth shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem.—As sorely as unbelief, according 
to chap, x., is an offence, so sure is the better dispo¬ 
sition of these better ones among the people not 
any work of theirs , but a work of Divine grace (vers 
6 , 61 

Hbubhkr: There is a divine casting away, tha 
most terrible penal judgment of God, in which Ha 
takes His Holy Spirit from man, and quenches tha 
spark of good within him, so that be morally dies 
out, is without the feeling and power for good, and, 
shut out from heaven, must bear misery and tor¬ 
ment.—This is what pious people since the fall have 
been anxiously praying God to ward off; Pa IL 
(ver. IL—Elijah believed that he was the only one 
left. How often does many a pious person believe 
himself alone ! This is a divine trial; but in such 
hours there Also comes equal consolation (v« r. 8 ).— 
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There is a seed of good people which never dies Lisco: God’s wisdom brings good oat of IsrseHK 
out. (Indefcctibilitas ecclesice.) perversity. Paul does not say that the individua. 

B. Vers. 7-10. The judgment of hardening on unbelieving Israelite cannot be lost; but there is 
the Israelites not belonging to the election. 1 . Why quite a difference between the individual and tbs 
is this judgment inflicted upon them? a. Not be- people (ver. 11 ). 

cause it was determined from eternity against them; D. Vers. 13-28. How does Paul wish to be r* 
but ; Because they, according to chap. ix. 30 ff., garded by the Gentiles ? 1 . By all means as theif 
■ought righteousness by works and not by faith, Apostle, who magnifies this his office; 2. But yet* 
and, accordingly, became guilty themselves. 2 . In at the same time, as a true friend of his lineal kin- 
wh^t does this judgment consist ? God fulfils in dred, who wishes to be the means of saving some 
them what He, a. Has said by Isaiah; 6 . By David, of them, because they are destined for life (vers. 

Nova Bibl. I'ub.: The terrible judgment of hard- 18-16).—The rich mercy shown to Israel; percepti- 
ening 1 They have hell, who are smitten and do not ble, 1 . From its rejection, which is the reconciling 
feel it; who have eyes, and do not see; who have of the world; 2. From its reception, which is life 
ears, and do not hear; who have poison and death from the dead (vers. 18-15).—The figure of the first- 
ins tead of the bread of life; who have ruin, punish- fruits as related to the justification of infant bap- 
men t, and condemnation, instead of strength, joy, tism; comp. 1 Cor. vii. 14 (ver. 16).—Likewise the 
and comfort; who have darkness instead of light, figure of the root and the branches. (Comp, also 
and earth instead of heaven.— Cramer : 0 God, the Zurich Catechism, Question 73, 6 .) The figure 
Thou beautiful and clear light, Thou wouldst blind of the olive tree. 1. The Apostle warns the Gentile 
no one; and Thou only dost it as a righteous Judge Christians against pernicious presumption (vers. 17, 
after one has blinded himself in the power of the 18 ); 2 . He takes away the strength from such a 
devil; 2 Cor. iv. 4 (ver. 10).—Roos: When the possible and proud objection on their part (vers 
t tble (where they concoct mischievous devices), 19-21); 8 . He exhorts them to behold God’s good- 
where they usually sit unconcernedly and eat good ness and severity (ver. 22 ); 4. He also declares to 
things, becomes a rope, a trap, ruin, and a recom- them his joyous hope of the future conversion of 
pense for the unfaithfulness and violence which they Israel (vers. 28, 24).—The branches do not bear the 
have exercised against others, it is a symbol of all root, but the root bears the branches. Application: 
the means by winch men unexpectedly become in- 1 . To the relation of children and parents; 2 . To 
volved in dangers by their words, or, by their decep- the unconfirmed and the Church (ver. 18).—Do you 
tion or power, are led into the hands of their ene- stand by faith ? Then do not be proud, but fear 
mies, and sustain real injury (ver. 9). (ver. 20 ).—God’s goodness and severity (ver. 22 ).— 

Lisco : The burdens of age—dim-sightedness God can graft them in again ; os this was the Apos- 
and crookedness—are likewise a symbol of ruin He’s hope for the children of Israel, so is it ours 
(ver. 10). (ver. 24).—The future conversion of all Israel. 1. 

Heubner : God has given them such a spirit; When will it take place ? When the falneas of the 
that is, He has permitted it to visit them as a necee- Gentiles is come into the kingdom of God, and the 
sary consequence, as a righteous punishment, be- time of the blindness in part of Israel is past. 2 
cause they made such resistance to the strivings of Why will it take place ? a. Because God has prom 

the Divine Spirit (ver. 8 ). Comp. Acts ii. 87; vii. ised it by the prophets; 6 . Because God has once 

51.—Man, both the individual and the people, de- chosen His people; c. Because He does not repent 
dines into wretched slavery by apostasy from God His gifts and call (vers. 25-29).—The future conver¬ 
ter. 10). sion of Israel is a mystery, in the sense of Mate xiii 

C. Vers. 11, 12. The fall of the Jews is the 11; 1 Cor. xv. 51.—The entrance of the fulness of 

salvation of the Gentiles. 1. No dark fatality rules the Gentiles into God’s kingdom. 1 . It will be 

here; but, 2 . The loving providence of God, which effected by the preaching of the gospel among 
continually turns every thing evil to a good purpose, them; 2. It will take place amid praise and thanks- 
—Nothing is so bad that God cannot make it serve giving (ver. 25). 

a good purpose.—Providential sovereignty: 1. It is Starke : It is part of a teacher’s wisdom to ad- 
mysterious, in so far as we often cannot understand dress himself especially to every class of men in an 
why it permits evil; 2 . It is dear and plain, in so assembly (ver. 18).—One often falls, and yet by his 
far as it always causes good to come from evil, fall another rises; oh, wonderful and yet holy gov- 
Comp. Gen. 1. 20 . emment of God (ver. 15)1—A whole church, a 

Starke, Hedinoer: What a great Artificer is whole ministry, a whole community, and a whole 
God ! He makes good out of evil, medicine out of generation, must not be rejected on account of a 
poison, and something out of nothing.—Hoos: Has Few fools (ver. 16).—The living of the Jews among 
God brought nothing good out of this evil ? God us in a dispersed way can be of use to us, for the 
forbid ! From their fall there has taken place the frequent sight of a Jew, and his intercourse with us, 
salvation of the nations, to which the gospel was remind us frequently of this Pauline admonition 
directed after it had been scorned by the Jews (Matt (ver. 21 ).—Why should you trouble yourself if you 
txi. 48; Acts xiii. 46-48; xxii. 18-21; xxviii. 27, are not remembered in any earthly will as an in- 
28) that the latter might be provoked to jealousy by heritor of corruptible goods ? If you stand in 
the former. God’s covenant of grace, you are more than rich 

Gerlach, Calvin : 14 As a wife who has been (ver. 27).— Cramer : Let no one forget his origin, 
east away from her husband because of her guilt is tor that will teach him to be humble (ver. 17).—The 
so inflamed by jealousy that she feels herself im- human heart is guilty of two sins: it is deceitful, 
pelled by it to become reconciled again to her hus- and desperately wicked; Jer. xvii 9. Therefore 
band, so shall it now come to pass that the Jews, God must oppose it by goodness and righteousness 
having seen the Gentiles taking their place, and be- (ver. 22 ).— Hedinoer : Do not cast away so soon 
ii** pained by their being cast away, shall strive after what does not please you. Many sin by doing this, 
•vconciliation with God ; ” comp. Eph. v. 25-33. God has many ways to souls. Your neighbor if 
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guilty, and so are you. Shall the Lord cast both 
away? Bear and forbear. Time produces roses 
even from thorn-bushes ^ver. 17).—Oh, how I wish 
that no one would siu against the poor Jews t Are 
they not Abraham’s seed, and the lineal kindred of 
the Church? 0 God, take compassion on these 
hardened ones, and remember thy covenant!—The 
Jews, you say, only steal and cheat; they are a friv¬ 
olous people! Are you better than they ? Cannot 
God convert them ? They hear the word, and so 
do you; neither you nor they are pious. Which has 
the greater condemnation—you, or these who are 
tmder a judgment ? The same blindness will come 
over you, if you do not turn to Christ (ver. 28).— 
If it is a mystery, who would be so daring as to de¬ 
sire to fathom it ? If it is a revealed mystery, who 
will deny the conversion of the Jews ? Though you 
cannot imagine how it will come to pass, neither can 
I imagine how those who were formerly Gentiles and 
servants of the devil, shall now be God’s children 
and the temple of His Spirit (ver. 25).— Nova Bill. 
Tub . .* Every thing which God does must be regard¬ 
ed as for our improvement; His judgments to lead 
us to it, and His mercy and grace to keep us to it, 
even to the end. Because thy loving-kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise thee ; Ps. lxiii 
8 (ver. 22 ).—Quesnel: Let no sinner despair 1 
There is no abyss of sin from which God cannot res¬ 
cue him. He who returns to Him with faith and 
confidence, will find His bosom open to him (ver. 
28 ). 

Spener, on ver. 28 : We have here the clear tes¬ 
timony that the poor castaway people shall hereafter 
be received to grace, and be converted to their Sa¬ 
viour ; and the promises once given them repeatedly 
in the prophets, shall be fulfilled in them. From 
the beginning of the Christian Church down to the 
present time, this has been taught and believed by 
its dearest teachers, from many passages of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures; and we, too, have 
no ground of departing from it, or looking more at 
the hardness of those hearts which appear impossi¬ 
ble to be converted, than at God’s promise. Tet the 
time and manner of God’s effecting the work we 
should as well commit to Divine wisdom, as rejoice 
with thanksgiving for Divine grace because of the 
thing itself; and when such a result is effected, we 
hope for all the more blessed condition of the 
Church, but meanwhile heartily pray for the fulfil¬ 
ment of such hope. 

Gerlach, on ver. 16: The first figkre says, the 
part has the nature of the whole; the second, the 
derived has the nature of its origin. The Apostle 
lays greatest stress upon the latter figure, for he 
dwells upon it afterward, and portrays it in clearer 
colors.—The Apostle purposely uses here a very 
striking figure, from a transaction which did not in 
reality occur—the grafting of the branch of a wild 
olive tree on a good stock—in order to show that 
the Gentiles, in a higher sense than the Jews, are 
called to salvation u contrary to nature ” (ver. 24)— 
that is, by supernatural grace overcoming their na¬ 
ture; comp. Luke xii. 87 (ver. 18).—Paul calls every 
thing mystery which man cannot know of himself, 
and can only perceive by Divine revelation. Pre¬ 
viously it was the call of the Gentiles (chap. zvi. 
85; Eph. iii. 8), but now it is that of the Jews. 
Comp. Col. ii. 2 ; 1 Cor. zv. 51 (ver. 25).—The con¬ 
tinued ezistence of the Israelites among all the re¬ 
maining nations—this perfectly isolated phenomenon 
f history—is therefore designed by God to glorify 
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hereafter His covenant faithfulness by a fhture iota 
conversion of the people (ver. 26). 

Lisco: Under what conditions we become anr 
remain participants of God’s grace (vers. 22-24). 

Heubner, on ver. 16: Honorable forefathers as 
earnest admonition to their posterity (ver. 16).— 
Nothing more clearly proves the strict righteousness 
of God, than His judgment on the fallen angels and 
the unbelieving people of Israel. This should in¬ 
spire every one with awe, and with solicitude for 
himself (ver. 21 ).—It is very necessary to bear in 
mind both God’s severity and goodness; His sever¬ 
ity, in order to be preserved from indulgence, false 
security, and backsliding; and His goodness, in 
order to be encouraged, and to hope for forgiveness 
and improvement God has revealed both. With 
out the two together there would be no training oi 
men (ver. 22 ).—Israel is without God, because it is 
without Christ; God has disappeared from the syna¬ 
gogue. He who would find God, must be converted 
to Christ (ver. 26).—The true deliverance of Israel 
does not take place by civil, but by spiritual, emanci¬ 
pation—the mercy of God. Mercy is the object of 
the reception of the Jews into the Christian Church* 
(ver. 27).—God’s friendship with the patriarchs en¬ 
dures eternally (ver. 28). 

Be 88 Sr: It is with Mary, with the shepherds, 
with Simeon, with the first-called disciples, with the 
Galilean "women, with the Apostles, and with the 
Pentecostal Church of Jerusalem, and not without 
or separated from them, that thou, Gentile, hast a 
share in the root and sap of the olive tree. “ Paul 
loves the little word ‘ with, 1 ” says Bengel, in speak¬ 
ing of the Gentiles; chap. zv. 10; Eph. ii. 19, 22; 
iii. 6 (vers. 17, 18).—See that you are not led into 
the folly of planting the top of the tree in the earth, 
and imagining that you bear the root, and that first 
from you, German blood, the good sap of the olive 
tree has really received strength and impulse (ver. 
18). 

Deichert (vers. 11-21): What serves for the 
fall of some, must serve for the support of others. 
1 . Corroboration of this ezperience generally and 
particularly; 2 . For what should it serve both the 
fallen and the raised ? 

E. Vers. 29-86. God’s general compassion on 
all. 1 . On the Gentiles, who formerly did not be¬ 
lieve, but now believe; 2 . On the Jews, who do not 
believe, but shall hereafter believe (vers. 29-82).— 
All concluded iu unbelief. 1 . How far? 2. To 
what end? (ver. 82.)—The universality of Divine 
grace (ver. 82).—An apostolical song of praise: 
1 . For God’s frilness of grace; 2 . For His wisdom ; 
8 . For His knowledge (vers. 88 - 86 ).—Every thing 
is of t throuf/ht and in (to) God (ver. 86 ). -To God 
alone be the honor (ver. 86 ) I 

Luther, on ver. 82: Observe this principal dec 
laration, which condemns all righteousness of man 
and of works, and praises only God’s compassion in 
our obtaining it by faith.— Starke : God roust be 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things 
(ver. 86 ).— Hedingkr: How audacious not only to 
look upon God’s council-chamber, but to become 
master of it t Men do not allow their political fol¬ 
lies to be known; should we blind ones, then—we 
who are of yesterday and know nothing—invade 
God’s wisdom ? Job viil 9. 0 man, be acute with 
the Scriptures, but not on and beside the Scriptures. 
Hypercritics mount high, and fall low; and it all 
amounts to nothing with the Divine Being (ver. 88 ). 

SpfNKu: The loftiness of the divine Majesty 
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(vers. 33-86).—Roos: What Paul has called the 
election , he immediately afterward divides into two 
ideas, gifts and calling , and 9 ays that God does not 
repent them. God has chosen Israel, and remains 
firm to it He has from the beginning shown great 
mercy to this people; and He does not repent of all 
this. Single branches can, indeed, be cut off, and 
Individual Jews can be lost in great numbers; but 
the whole tree will not be cut off, the whole people 
eannot be cast away (ver. 29). 

Gkbjlach : God's purposes for Israel will con¬ 
tinue uninterruptedly until the end of the present 
course of the world; as the fulfilment of all the 
promises, there is yet to take place a great popular 
conversion, and a mighty activity within the Church 
itself. But from all this we cannot conclude that 
there will be an external restoration of the Jews to 
a people in the political sense, and their return to 
the land of Canaan (ver. 29).—The survey of the 
wonderfully glorious saving purpose of God, as He 
gradually unfolded it in the foregoing verses to the 
eyes of the Apostle, leads the latter to make, from 
the bottom of his heart, this exclamation of amazed 
and adoring wonder. The wisdom of God compre¬ 
hended the purpose which His love had prompted; 
and God's knowledge marked out the way, defined 
the measure, and ordered the course for its execu¬ 
tion. His judgments even on His own children, 
when they wish to set up their own righteousness, 
and the ways in which He drawB the most remote 
Gentiles and most hardened Pharisees to himself, are 
unsearchable; but they are not absolutely and eter¬ 
nally concealed, but the light of revelation is dis¬ 
closed to man by the Spirit, which searcheth after 
the deep things of God, and reveals them to those 
who love God (vers. 83-86). 

Sohleikrhaohsr : The contemplation of the 
order of salvation, that God has concluded all in 
unbelief, is also necessary to us for wonder at Divine 
wisdom. 1 . God’s concluding all in unbelief consti¬ 
tutes the nature of this Divine order of salvation 
and of redemption through Christ. 2. In this. 
Divine wisdom is most to be perceived and admired 
(vers. 82, 88 ). — Schweizer : The unfathomable 
depth of God’s wisdom. 1 . We represent this un¬ 
fathomable depth to ourselves in humility ; 2 . We 
lift ourselves up in faith, since therein the ways of 
Divine wisdom are concealed fver. 83). 

The Pericope for the Sunday after Trinity 
(vers. 83-36).— Wole : How our reflection should 
be directed to the unsearchable purposes of God. 
We see, 1 . From whence it should proceed; and, 
2. To what it must lead.— Ranxe : How one can 
learn to submit to God's incomprehensible ways: 
1 . By being humble; 2 . By being confident.— 
Petri : How should we act in regard to the incom¬ 
prehensibility of God ? 1. We should be discreet 
in our opinions; 2 . We should be humble in our 
disposition ; 3. We should be faithful in our work. 
•—Kapff : The Holy Trinity: 1 . An unfathomable 
depth; 2 . But an inexhaustible fountain of life.— 
Floret : Our inability to comprehend God is a re¬ 
minder that should lead us to a carefVil reflection. 
It is: 1 . A reminder of the narrowness of our 
mind, that we should be warned by it against useless 
subtleties; 2 . A reminder respecting the Scriptures, 
that we should be moved thereby to hold fast to 
God’s revealed woid; 8 . A reminder of eternity, 
that we should thereby think of the perfect knowl¬ 
edge which awaits us in the future world.— Schultz : 
The Lord’s ways: 1 . How God glorifies them before 


our eyes; 2. To what end God’s glory, which h 
declared in His ways, summons us. 

[Bishop Hall : On Divine severity . With hew 
envious eyes did the Jews look upon those first he* 
aids of the gospel, who carried the glad tidings of 
salvation to the despised Gentiles 1 What cruel 
storms of persecution did they raise against those 
blessed messengers, whose feet deserved to be beau¬ 
tiful ! wherein their obstinate unbelief turned to our 
advantage; for, after they had made themselves un 
worthy of that gospel of peace, that blessing was 
instantly derived upon us Gentiles, and we happily 
changed conditions with them.—The Jews were once 
the children, and we the dogs under the table: the 
crumbs were our lot, the bread was theirs. Now is 
the case, through their wilful incredulity, altered: 
they are the dogs, and we the children; we sit at a 
full table, while their hunger is not satisfied with 
scraps.— On the necessity of a living faith in Christ, 
If ever, therefbre, we look for any consolation in 
Christ, or to have any part in this beautiful union, it 
must be the main care of our hearts to make sure 
of a lively faith in the Lord Jesus; to lay fast hold 
upon Him; to clasp Him dose to us; yea, to receive 
Him inwardly into our bosoms, and so to make Him 
ours, and ourselves His, that we may be joined to 
Him as our Head, espoused to Him as our Hu* 
band, incorporated into Him as our Nourishment, 
engrafted in Him as our Stock, and laid upon Him 
as a sure Foundation.—On the incomprehensibility of 
Divine wisdom . It is unfitting for the vulgar mind 
to attempt with profane foot to asoend the highest 
pinnacles of heaven, and there to scrutinize with 
presumptuous eyes the holy innermost places of God, 
and to pronounce an opinion on the most profound 
secrets of the Divine wisdom 1—Shall we dare to 
measure the depths of the Divine law with the di¬ 
minutive standard of our intellect ? Shall we tram¬ 
ple on things which even the angels gaze on with 
awe ? But in this respect I do not so much blame 
the people as the teachers themselves, who have so 
inopportunely supplied the ears and minds of the 
multitude with these subjects. 

[Farindon : What better spectacle for the Church 
than the synagogue, in whose ruins and desolation 
she may read the dangerous effects of spiritual pride 
and haughtiness of mind, and thence learn not to 
insult, but tremble ?—Take virtue in its own shape, 
and it seems to call for fear and trembling, and to 
bespeak us to be careful and watchful that we forfeit 
not so fair an estate for false riches; but take it, as 
from the devil’s forge, and then, contrary to its own 
nature, it helps to blind and hoodwink us, that we 
see not the danger we are in, how that not only the 
way, but our feet, are slippery. It unfortunately 
occasions its own ruin, whilst we, with Nero in Taci¬ 
tus, spend riotously upon presumption of treasure.— 
Leighton : Our only way to know that our names 
are not in that black line, and to be persuaded that 
He hath chosen us to be saved by His Son, is this, 
to fold that we have ohoeen Him, and are built on 
Him by faith, which is the fruit of His love who 
first chooseth us, and which we may read in our 
esteem of Him. 

[Charnock : On regeneration. The increasing 
the perfection of one species, can never mount the 
thing so increased, to the perfection of another spe¬ 
cies. If you could vastly increase the heat of fra 
you could never make it asoend to the perfection of 
a star. If you could increase mere moral works to 
the highest pitch they are capable of, they can new 
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make you gracious, because grace Is another species, 
and the nature of them must be changed to make 
them of another kind. All the moral actions in the 
world will never moke our hearts of themselves of 
another kind than moral. Works make not the 
heart good, but a good heart makes the works good. 
It is not our walking in God's statutes materially, 
which procures us a new heart, but a new heart is 
necessary before walking in God's statutes .—On the 
misery of unbelief. Some humbled souls think God 
Is not so merciful as He declares; He swears to ex¬ 
pel their doubts. Presumptuous persons think God 
is not so just; He swears to expel their vain oon- 
oeits. This sin ties up, as it were, the hands of an 
omnipotent mercy from saving such a one. 

i TiLLOTSON: We are apt to attribute all things 
le next and immediate agent, and to look no 
higher than second causes; not considering that all 
the motions of natural causes are directly subordi¬ 
nate to the first cause, and all the actions of free 
creatures are under the government of God’s wise 
providence, so that nothing happens to us besides 
the design and intention of God.—If God be the 
last end of all, let us make Him our last end, and 
refer all our actions to His glory. This is that which 
Is doe to Him, as He is the first cause, and therefore 
He does most reasonably require it of us. 

[Hopkins : Fear God, lest at any time, through 
any neglect or miscarriage of yours, He should be 
provoked to suspend His influence, and withdraw 
His grace from you, and to leave you to your own 
weakness and impotency, upon whose influence all 
your obedience doth depend. 

[Henry: The beet evidence of integrity is a 
freedom from the present prevailing corruptions of 
the times and places that we live in; to swim against 
the stream when it is strong. Those God will own 


for His faithful witnesses that are bold in bearing 
their testimony to the present truth. This is thank 
worthy: not to bow to Baal when every body bows 
Sober singularity is commonly the badge of true 
sincerity. 

[J. Wesley : God always reserved a seed fbr 
himself; a few that worshipped Him in spirit and 
in truth. I have often doubted whether these were 
not the very persons whom the rich and honorable 
Christians, who will always have number as well as 
power on their side, did not stigmatize, from time to 
time, with the title of heretics. Perhaps it was 
chiefly by this aitifice of the devil and his children, 
that the good which was in them being evil spoken 
of, they were prevented from being so extensively 
useful as otherwise they might have been. Nay, 1 
have doubted whether that arch-heretic, Montanus, 
was not one of the holiest men in the second century. 

[Clarke : The designs are the offspring of infi 
nite wisdom, and therefore they are all right; the 
means are the most proper, as being the choice of an 
infinite knowledge that cannot err: we may safely 
credit the goodness of the design , founded in infi¬ 
nite wisdom; we may rely on the due accomplish¬ 
ment of the endy because the means are chosen and 
applied by infinite knowledge and skill. 

[Barnes, on ver. 14: We may see here, 1. That 
it is the earnest wish of the ministry to save the 
souls of men; 2. That they should urge every argu¬ 
ment and appeal with reference to this; 8. That 
even the most awfhl and humbling truths may have 
this tendency; 4. It is right to use all the means 
in our power, not absolutely wicked, to save men. 
Paul was foil of devices; and much of the success 
of the ministry will depend on a wise use of plans, 
that may, by the Divine blessing, arrest and save the 
souls of men.—J. F. H.] 
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PART SECOND. 

The Practical TLeme: The calling of the Roman Christians, on the ground 
of their accomplished redemption, or the universal mercy of God (which will be 
extended to all), to represent the living worship of God in the completion of the 
real burntoffering, and to form a universal Christian church-life for the realization of 
the call of all nations to praise and glorify God, so that they too may recognize 
und sustain the universal call of the Apostle. In correspondence with this is the 
recommendation of his companions, assistants, and friends, in sending his greetings 
to them; in contrast with which is his warning against Judaizing and paganizing 
false teachers; chap, xii. 1-xvi. 20.—Conclusion. Salutations of friends. Amen 
(vers. 21-27). 

Literature.—Borgir, Dmertado d* part* epiateles ad Romano* paremdica, Logd. Bat, 1810 . 


FIRST DIVISION. 

THE CALLING OF THE ROMAN CHURCH TO A UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN DEPORTMENT 


Chap. XII. 1-XV. 


First Section. 


Section .—The practical them* (chap. xii. 1, 2). Th* proper conduct oi 
fellowship of the brethren for the establishment of a harmonious chorek 


Christians toward tifa 
if* (Tew. 8-8). 


Chap. XIL 1-8. 

1 I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God,, that ye [to] 1 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable [well-pleasing] unto God, 

2 which is your reasonable [rational] service. [,] And be not [And not to be] * 
conformed to this world: but be ye transformed [but to be transfigured] * by 
the renewing of your 4 mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and accept¬ 
able, and perfect will of God [or, what is the will of God, what is good, and 
well-pleasing, and perfect]. 4 

8 For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think 
soberly [or, not to be high-minded above what he ought to be minded, but to be 
so minded as to be sober-minded],* according as God hath dealt to every man 

4 the measure of faith. For as we have many members in one body, and all 

8 members have not the same office: So we, being many, are one body in Christ, 

6 and every one T members one of another. Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy * according 

7 to the proportion of faith; Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 

8 that teacheth, on teaching; Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that 

S 'veth, let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence; he that 
eweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 


1 Ver. 1 —[The infinitive should be retained in the English rendering, tor the sake of oonmdenoe la 
tt» infinitives, which are to be accepted as the correct readings in ver. 2. 

• Ver. 2.--{The Rre. (with K. B 1 . L., many versions and fathers) reads: evoYapavgevdc, which is adopted bp 
Wordsworth and Trendies. The majority of modern editors and oommentators (Lachmann, Tischendorf. Tholvdk, 
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DsWette, Meyer, Alford, Lange) aooept the infinitive; bo A. B*. D. F. Moet of these support 

rather than eve*. Meyer says: M It is quite as likely that the Imperative was written, to make ver. 2 an Independent 
sentence, as that the infinitive was substituted for the sake of conformity with ver. L” Aooepting the infinitive, we 
place a oomma at the olose of ver. 1, and emend as above. 

9 Ver. 2.—(Here the infinitive jAcrepoo+evo’dat reoeives the additional rapport of fit.—The B. Y. is moxe 
snphonlous than exact in rendering these verbs: conformed) transformed. Transfigured (Five Ang. Clergymen) is more 
accurate, and reproduces, in a measure, the variety in the form of the Greek. 

4 Ver. 2.—-(After rods, the Bee . (fit. D*. L.) inserts vpmr. It is omitted in A. B. D 1 . F.; rejected by 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, Lange; probably a mechanical repetition from ver. 1. 

9 Ver. 2.—[This emendation aocords with Dr. Lange’s exegesis. It is taken from Noyes; the Amer. Bible Union 
gives a similar rendering. 

9 Ver. a—[The braoketted rendering is that of Alford, Wordsworth, Ac.; but is, at best, a clumsy attempt te 
reproduce the play on the words vwep+ooveiv, Aporctr, <r«4por«ir. 

T Ver 5.—(The reading of the Bee . (6) is very poorly supported, though defended by Philfopi on exegetical grounds, 
K. A. B. D 1 . F. read r6 ; which is adopted by Lachmann, TischendorA Meyer, and most. Tne danse oontains a sole- 
tism, and means : what (is true) as regards individuals , (they are) members of one another. 

9 Ver. a—(The difficulties of construction are discussed frilly in the Bxeg. Notes. The E. V. has so happily filled 
cut the elliptical clauses, and preserved the force of the original, that it is not necessary to make any alterations. The 
danse: let us wail on our ministering (ver. 7), might perhaps be improved; yet, on tne whole, it presents the correct 
meaning.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Summary.—The prattled theme controlling the 
whole of the second part. The proper conduct of 
Christians, or the calling of (Roman) Christians to 
the living worship (service) of God,* vers. 1, 2; a. 
The proper conduct toward the fellowship of believ¬ 
ing brethren, the Church (ecclesiastical duties), vers. 
8 -8; h. The proper conduct of Christians in all 
personal relations, vers. 9-21; c. Toward civil au¬ 
thorities (duties toward the government), chap. xiii. 
1 -6; d. Toward the world in general. Recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of the world, and of legal fellow¬ 
ship with it Separation, on the contrary, from the 
ungodliness of the world, vers. 7-14; e. The proper 
practice of the living worship of God, and its uni¬ 
versality in the removing of the differences between 
the u weak ” and the “ strong,” chap. xiv. 1-xv. 4 ; 
/. Exhortation to unanimity of all the members of 
the Church to the praise of God, on the ground of 
God’s grace, for realizing the destination of all na¬ 
tions to glorify God, chap. xv. 6-18. 

See also the he&dingB of the sections. Meyer: 
44 General exhortation to holiness.” But this 14 gen¬ 
eral” exhortation is very characteristically defined 
according to the characteristic, fundamental thought 
of the whole Epistle, in its essential as well as in 
its personal reference. According to the essential 
reference, the Apostle has shown, in the first part, 
that the corruption of the world consists in its hav¬ 
ing fallen from the living worship of God, and that 
therefore redemption is a restoration of the funda¬ 
mental principles of this living worship. The entire 
holiness of Christians is, accordingly, portrayed as 
the development of a living spiritual worship. But 
in the personal reference, the Apostle shows how 
the Roman Christian congregation should be devel¬ 
oped into a congregation of living worship, in order 
to be the instrument of its extension to all the world, 
to serve as a central organ for the Apostle, who has 
perceived his calling in the extension of this worship 
Into all the world. 

1 The practical theme (vers. 1, 21 A sum¬ 
mons to develop the service restored by redemp¬ 
tion. [Comp, here the third part of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, On Thankfulness to God for Redamp- 
Hon. —P. 8.] 

• [The word Qottesdienst, used here, end frequently 
throughout this section, means, literally: Service of Goa; 
but, technically: publio service, Divine service, public wor¬ 
ship. Dr. Lange seems to combine both meanings, for he 
implies that all the duties here set forth form not only a 
service of God, but the beet, truest worship, the real liturgy 
s i the New Testament Church.—R.) 


Yer. 1 . I b osoo ch you therefore, brethren 
[J7af oxaJw olv iffiaq, ddfisoil. Ao» 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the olv does not 
introduce an inference from the whole of the pre¬ 
vious didactic part (as Calvin, Bengel, De Wette, 
Philippi, and others, would have it), but from chap, 
xi 86 , 86 . But it muBt be observed, that the con¬ 
clusion of chap. xL constitutes the organio apex of 
the entire doctrinal division ; this is especially true 
of ver. 82, with which Ruckert, and others, would 
connect this verse. Tholuck fails to perceive the 
Apostle’s practical theme, in saying: 44 The Apostle 
was accustomed to make some exhortations follow 
the chief, and therefore the didactic, contents.” 

By the mercies of God [d*a rwv oiursg- 
fiwv to v 8 foD] (chap. xv. 80; 1 Cor. i. 10; 2 
Cor. x. 1). The objective ground of Divine mercy 
hi their experience of salvation, is made the sub¬ 
jective ground of his admonition. He refers to the 
experience of Divine mercy, its consequence, and 
its light and right, as if he said, by the name of 
Divine mercy. The only difference is, that, in the 
asseveration <Ld, &y, the speaker allows the subject 
of his asseveration itself to speak as motive and 
motor. The plural oixxsg poi corresponds to 
the Hebrew ; but the Apostle has also, in¬ 

stituted, in the foregoing, a threefold gradation of 
the Divine demonstration of grace. 

To present, naoaaxtjaas. The expres¬ 
sion, which was used of placing the sacrificial beast 
before the altar, conveys the thought of the com- 
pUte resignation and readiness which, on the one 
hand, does not in the least hesitate, but, on the 
other, makes no intrusion by an arbitrary slaying of 
the offering. 

Tour bodies ito awpara vpwv\ The 
holding of the body in readiness for an offering well¬ 
plearing to God, is the expression for the highest 
measure of the renunciation of every thing earthly 
and temporal Explanations: 

1 . Figurative designation of personality itself 
according to the figure of the offering (Beza, De 
Wette, and Philippi [Stnart, Hodge] ). 

2 . The bodies in the real sense, as the holiness 
of the voTx; is added in the second verse (Fritzsche, 
Meyer). 

8 . The sensuous nature of man, which leads him 
to sin (Kollner, and others). 

Against (1.): The Apostle speaks, according to 
the apostolic standard, to believers, who, according 
to chap, vi., have already given their personal life 
to death. But the body is the organ and symbol of 
all the individual parts, which must be offered in 
consequence of this principial offering. Against 
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( 2 .), Cocceius: Non potsumus offerre corptu cine 
ammo. The real service performed in making the 
offering is, indeed, finished with the shedding of 
blood, or with the resignation of the body. But 
the heart, or the life of the spirit, is given to God 
as an expression that the body is offered. Against 
( 8 .) Whatever is sinful is not fit, as such, for an 
offering.—The body is the organ and symbol of the 
present life in all its relations and parts. Comp, 
chap, vi. 12, 13, where the question under consider¬ 
ation is the active consecration of all the members 
of the body.* 

Sacrifice. Bvalav. We hold that the Apos¬ 
tle has in mind the symbol of the central offering 
—that is, of the burnt-offering (oomp. Tholuck, p. 
651). But the burnt-offering was a symbol that the 
whole life, with all its powers, shoqld be consumed 
in the fire of God’s sovereignty, for His service and 
glory. The predicates, living, twoav, Ac., par¬ 
ticularly the first, which the Apostle ascribes to this 
&tnria, are thought, by Meyer, to denote the an¬ 
tithesis of this New Testament offering to that of 
the Old Testament: “ as an offering which live s (an¬ 
tithesis to the real offerings which lose their life).” 
Tholuck, on the other hand, says with propriety: 
“ the thought that in the Old Testament only dead 
offerings were brought to God, is neither Jewish nor 
Pauline; to present not only dead offerings, but 
even tick ones, was an abomination before the Lord; 
Mai. i. 8 .” Tet this applies only to Meyer’s expres¬ 
sion ; his distinction in itself is well founded. The 
predicates, holy [dyiav] and well-pleasing to 
God [tvagtorov r$ do not in them¬ 

selves fully constitute an antithesis to the Old Tes¬ 
tament. The antithesis is comprised: ( 1 .) In the 
designation, your bodice, human bodice; which is 
necessary to the idea of a spiritual offering; ( 2 .) 
In the emphasis on the presenting and holding in 
readiness for the Lord, as the Finisher of the real 
offering; in which all their own external selfofferina 
on the part o f the Roman Christians is absolutely 
precluded. By this means the predicates acquire a 
stronger meaning. The higher and real newness of 
life, the holiness of, and Divine pleasure in, the life 
of faith given up to the service of God, take the 
place of the symbolical newness of life, holiness of, 
and legal Divine pleasure in, the offering of the 
beast. Estiua, Bengel, and others, have connected 
the tw with 7tagaorraa* ; this is correctly 

opposed by Meyer and Tholuck (see Phil. iv. 18; 
comp. Rom. vi 18 ; 1 Peter ii. 5). 

Whioh Is your rational servioe. [Dr. 
Lange: Euer vemUnftiger (geisttger) Qottesdienst .] 
The accusative riyv loysxijv larotiav is in 
apposition with the foregoing clause, characterizing 
more specifically what has been said, according to 
the New Testament conception of offering, in an¬ 
tithesis to that of the Old Testament The la- 
rgda, service , worship , which, in its central idea, 
is everywhere an offering (see John xvi 2). But 
this sacrificial worship of believers should be lo- 
1***1 (see John iv. 21; Rom. L 9; 1 Peter fi. 6). 
The loyixov denotes that which is inspired by rea¬ 
son, in harmony with real reason, and consequently 

* [So Tholuck. While it must be admitted that we are 
bidden to preeent our entire selves, the ohoioe of the word 
"bodies*' Is probably "an indication that the sanctification 
of Christian life is to extend to that part of man's nature 
whioh is most completely under the bondage of sin ” (Al¬ 
ford). This view is not open to the objection urged above 
by Dr. Lange, and accords with Paul’s use of ww^a.—R.1 


spiritual, real; in antithesis to merely external sym¬ 
bolical service (Melanchthon, cutius mentis},* but no! 
in antithesis to the Lota dloya (Theodoret, Grothia, 
and others); for, as Meyer observes, the question 
here is large la, but not &vaia. Indirectly, in 
deed, the loysxrj largtia is also an antithesis to 
the cutius commentitii; for if the symbolical service 
would establish itself beyond its time, against the 
real service, it would then become cutius eommentitius . 

Ter. 2 . And not to be oonfbrmecL On the 
difference of the readings, see Textual Note *. The 
infinitives must be refereed to the naoaxaim. Tbt 
0vvox*IP a '*iZ ( o&at is passive, with a reflexive 
meaning, in eandem formam redigi, se conformare . 
Philippi: “ The original difference between axma 
and fioQtptj may be, that the latter denotes rather 
the organic form, while the former denotes more 
the mechanical form, the external and adventitious 
habitus {pxrjpa from f/w, ax fir) ; oomp. 1 Cor. 
viL 81. Hence oxrjpa is also the external sem¬ 
blance, the pompa, and aurjfsatitta&cu, synonymous 
with ngoonouZo&as, to assume a form, a seeming 
shape, to appear, to take the shape of; comp, the 
passages cited by Wetstein; pogtpy also the beauti¬ 
ful form, forma; comp, formosus. Thus poovij 
more fitly designates the real inward form, while 
oxypa denotes rather the external and accidental 
appearance.” Oomp. Phil. ii. 6 - 8 . See also Tho¬ 
luck, p. 602. Meyer holds [as the E. Y. assumes], 
that the antithesis of both verbs is comprised only 
in the prepositions; these, indeed, increase it The 
m'nr denotes the torpidity of the external form of 
the Church by uniformity with the world, worldli- 
nees; the pexd denotes the oiganic change and 
transformation of the organic shape, according to 
the new inward form. Meyer: “ The present infini¬ 
tives denote a continued action, while 7 Tagcurnjocu 
represents the presenting of the offering as a com¬ 
pleted act” 

To this world [r$ aiotr* toi»tw], oVi? 
rWl. The pre-messianic and relatively anti-messi¬ 
anic form of the world in its perverted course. 
[Comp. Lange's Comm., GaL L 4, p. 18.—R.] 

But to be transfigured [dlld ptrapog- 
q>ova&at. The difference in preposition and verb 
is better preserved by transfiaured, which also con 
veyB the distinctions suggested above. See Five An¬ 
glican Cleigymen.—R.J The ptrap. is reflexive, 
as owHTx. 

By the renewing of your mind j chap, vil 
24; Eph. iv. 28. The ncuvorsp: nvevfiaroq (Rom. 
vii. 6 ; comp. chap. vi. 4\ as an impelling principle, 
results in the dvaxaivotasg of the rovg\ for 
the rots, the conscious, thoughtful, or reflective 
moral and religious spiritual life (disposition) is con¬ 
stantly renewed, in part restored, and in part devel¬ 
oped, in its mastery over the natural part of life. 
The transformation and shaping of the life of the 
Christian are determined not by external worldly 
forms, but by this inward renewing, or renewing as¬ 
cending to the whole of the external life (ovo- 
xaivotau;) through the productive power of the 
Spirit. The rorg, as such, does not then receive 
the new pogip*! (Tholuck), but rather the whole 
Christian life from the outward.f 

* [So Hodge, Stuart, and most. Rational Is preferable 
to reasonable, because the latter conveys ordinarily the idee 
of something for whioh a good reason can be given, ra* her 
than the exact idea of Aoyi*4*, rational, vemRn/Uff.—K.] 

t [The mind is renewed in the newness of the Spirit, 
and from within the transforming impulse proceeds to 
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Hut ye may prove. Literally: tlq to 
#• HtpdZfiv. [Infinitive danse of design (Mey¬ 
er).—R.] The Christian life should not receive its 
development by means of an external legislation, 
but by the inward one, which is directed by spiritual 
proving and self-determination (see Gal. vi. 4; Eph. 
v. 10; Phil. i. 10 , and other passages). Meyer ap¬ 
propriately says: “ In the unrenewed man this prov¬ 
ing is altogether foreign to the activity of his con 
science. Comp. Eph. v. 10.” But with this there 
is also connected the being able to prove (Ruckert, 
Kollner [Hodge, apparently] ), although the actual 
proving is conjoinec with it Meyer: 44 The regen¬ 
erate one proves by the verdict of his conscience, 
aroused and illuminated by the Spirit” The vbpoq 
of the Spirit, the Christian prindple of life, is an 
infinitude, whose explanation and concrete applica¬ 
tion to life is committed to the proving of Christian 
illumination and wisdom.* 

The will of God [to &ilnpa roli 
#* 0 ?]. That which is willed by God in every 
relation of life. The reference of the definitions 
to dya&ov, nai tvdotorov xai riXtsov, 
as adjectives, to God's will (Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
the most of the early expositors, Luther, Rfickert, 
Ac.), is opposed, first of all, by the tvdota tov, 
but, in general, by the tautology that would be con¬ 
tained in the expression. Therefore Erasmus, Cas- 
talio, Tholuck, Meyer, and the most of the early 
commentators, have regarded the additions as a sub¬ 
stantive apposition. 

What is good, Ac. We may ask whether a 
climax of three members is designed [Meyer], or 
whether we should render explicit that double re¬ 
lation of the good, by which, on the one hand, it is 
that which is well-pleasing to God, and, on the oth¬ 
er, that which is perfect in itself, because it arises 
from the righteousness of faith, the principle of 
perfection. We prefer the latter rendering. The 
repetition of the article would, of course, not be 
necessary with the first interpretation.f 

2 . The proper conduct of ChrisUane toward the 
community of brethren for the establishment of a 
harmonious churMife (vers. 8 - 8 ). Tholuck is cor¬ 
rect in finding, in what follows, a reference to the 
different spheres of activity in the Church. Meyer 
speaks only of an exhortation to individual duties.} 

Ver. 8 . Por I say (say definitely). The ydg 
is rendered namely , by Tholuck and Meyer. [Al¬ 
ford also takes it as resumptive.] First of all, 
namely appears as inappropriate as for. If it is 
the matter of the self-proving and self-determination 
of believers, how they should act toward each other, 
how can the Apostle lay down his precepts imme¬ 
diately afterward ? The answer lies in the fact, that 
their subjective judgment should be subordinated to 
the known objective will of God. This requirement, 
that they should be certain as to whether their con- 

tnuufigure the whole life. This seeme to be Dr. Lange’s 
meaning.—R.1 

• [The verb occurring here is rendered discern (Amer. 
Bible Union), approve (Erasmus, and others); but prove, 
test by actual experience, is to be preferred (so Meyer, De 
Wette, Alford, and others). ‘Wordsworth: assay the value 
el— R.) 

t [The non-repetition of tbs article, which is urged 
against the 44 substantive apposition,'* is readily explained. 
It shows that all three refer to one thing. See ‘Winer, 
p. lM.—R.] 

! [So Alford. Meyer subdivides these verses thus: 
vers. 3-5. exhortation to humility in general; vers. 6-8, 
Wth special reference to official chaiismv -R.1 


duct corresponds to God’s perfect will, is so great, 
that it causes the Apostle to lay down regulations 
for it Therefore we may also translate the yaq by 
for. The Xlytw is used in the sense ftf injunction. 

Through the grace, Ac. [d»a v«? 
to?, x.t.A. 1 Even here d»d. He will not pre¬ 
scribe for them by virtue of his subjective opinion 
or authority, but by virtue of the grace which if 
given to him (see chap. i. 5), which establishes hit 
office, and is at the same time the element of life 
common to his office and their church-life (see chap 
xv. 16; 1 Cor. iii. 10 ; Eph. iii. f, 8 ). 

To every man that it among you [navrl 
tw ovt* iv vfiiv. Alford: M A strong bringing 
out of the individual application of the precept.”— 
R.] This would therefore have applied to Peter 
also, if he had been in Rome, or Paul would not 
have spoken thus, or, indeed, would not have writ¬ 
ten to them at all. 

Not to think of himself [py vntqpoo- 
vtiv, See the text, and Textual Note K.1 
Tholuck: pqovtlr is here not “ to strive alter,” ana 
also not 44 to be disposed, to think,” but “ to think 
(of himself) ” (see p. 664). 

Soberly, owgqovtlv, It is wise conduct or x 
good behavior, especially as moderation. — Proper 
self-knowledge and esteem, apart from over-estima¬ 
tion, should, by modesty, come to proper and wise 
moderation in the reciprocity of the personal life 
with the society. Meyer understands pgovriv as to 
be disposed , and explains the details accordingly; 
the Vulgate, Calvin, and others, interpret in the 
same way. The mode of thinking and feeling is 
undoubtedly connected here with the holding and 
demeaning , which is proved by the aotgqovtU 

Aooording as God hath dealt to every 
man [ixdorp wq 6 &toq iuig^otv'], The 
kxdaxp is dependent on iptqt<rt: According 
as God hath dealt to every man, Ac., is therefore 
made antecedent by inversion (see 1 Cor. iii. 6 ).— 
The idea of a different distribution of the measure 
of faith leads to the idea of the gift (ver. 6 ). No 
one should apply more than the gift of grace, for 
what lies beyond this is presumption; but the whole 
of the gift of grace should be applied, for if this 
be not done, something would be withheld from the 
society which is designed for it Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 
4-6, 11 ; Heb. ii. 4. 

The measure of faith [pirqov nloxtwqX 
When Meyer maintains that faith here means only 
faith in the ordinary sense, he overlooks the fact 
that the measure of faith is spoken of in concrete 
unity; or rather, he interprets this measure errone¬ 
ously, by understanding only different degrees of 
the strength of faith, and, accordingly, he not only 
rejects the reference of the expression to Chris¬ 
tian knowledge (Beza, and others), or to the power 
of working miracles (Theophylact), but also to the 
gift of grace (Chrysostom, and most other commen¬ 
tators). The purely Divine element in the gift is 
undoubtedly emphasized here, for what is not of 
faith is sin. [Alford explains the phrase* 44 The 
receptivity of /ap&r/uvra, itself no inherert con- 
gruity. It is, in fact, the subjective designation of 
4 the grace that is given unto us;’ ver. 6 .” He 
rightly distinguishes it from the gifts and graces 
themselves. So Philippi in substance. The objec¬ 
tive sense of 4< faith,” which is implied in the view 
of Beza, is open to decided objection.—RJ 

Ver. 4. For as we have many members ii 
one body [xa&dmq ydg iv ivl 
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/roXXa plXtj I£op«*]. Establishment of the 
foregoing. The individual Christian is only a mem¬ 
ber of Christ’s body, and should conduct himself as 
a member , avow himself as a member, and should 
permit himself to be strengthened as a member; 
Christ alone is the Head.* “ On the commonness 
of the parallels between a human body and a corpus 
socials (1 Cor. xii.), even among the ancients, see 
Grotius and Wetstein in loco ; ” Meyer. 

Ver. 5. So we, being many. In antithesis to 
the unity of the body. 

In Christ. The head is the organic vital cen¬ 
tre of the whole, in which (not to which) every thing 
in respect to dominion and glory is comprised (Eph. 
L 22 , and other passages). 

And every one. To 8k *a& 9 tlq is a 
solecism of the later Greek, instead of to 8k sad** 
cVa; Mark xiv. 19; John viii. 9, and other pas¬ 
sages. 

Ver. 6 . Having then gifts differing accord¬ 
ing to the grace [I/ovti? 8k /apt 0 >ara 
Kara rijv 8o&tioav fair 

8ta<poQ a]. Different constructions here enter 
into consideration. 

1 . With tf/ovT tq a new sentence begins, which 
continues in a succession of elliptical exhortations 
(Beza, Olshausen, Philippi, and others). Meyer: 
“ The elliptical expression after nctra rijv avaX. t. 
nior. may be supplied by nqo^r\rsim^tv ; by uintv 
after Iv rij 8taxovip ; by f<r rw after iv rjj dtdcux- 
xaXia ; by the same after iv te\ naqaxXtjon ; and, 
finally, by the imperatives of* the corresponding 
verbs (utra8t86tin, Ac.) after the three following 
parts, tv anXoTrjr^ Ac. [So E. Y., Hodge, Ac.J 
Comp, the analogous mode of expression in 1 Peter 
iv. 10 f. 

2 . The fyovTtc is connected with the fore¬ 
going, but in such a way that the following clauses 
are, according to Meyer, all ellipses (Erasmus, and 
others). Meyer also places Tholuck here, but Tbo- 
luck declares now for ( 1 .). 

3. The fyorTf? ok is joined with ioptv 

(ver. 6 ), in appositional meaning, and the follow¬ 
ing clauses are, at the outset, not hortatory, but 
descriptive, yet pass over into the hortatory (Reiche, 
Riickert, De Wette, Lachmann). We accept this 
construction with the modification, that we construe 
the emphatically in the meaning of to have 

and to hold fast , to put into practice, to exercise. 
Comp. Rom. L 28. With the gifts, as with every 
thing spiritual, we must bear especially in mind that 
they cannot be possessed aright without exercising 
them. Thus the hortatory character under the de¬ 
scriptive form lies in the force of the £/**?, and in 
the added 8i, [This 8i is rendered by Alford: 
“ and not only so, but.”—R.] 

As for the apparent fluctuations in the construc¬ 
tion, they resolve themselves into regular forms, if 
are observe the subdivisions.f The Apostle distin¬ 
guishes, first of all, two principal categories: a. 


* [Alford: “ydp, elucidating the foot that God appor¬ 
tions variously to various persons: because the Ohrbtian 
community is like a body, with many members, having 
various duties.”—B.] 

t [Tholuck: “ The first two aocusatarss are grammati- 
sslly dependent on horn *: by degrees the Apostle loses 
right of this construction, and continues with the concrete 
tliUeiwr, which he still binds on to the foregoing with 
mr *; but, at b pcradtdoifc, omits this also, and, at ver. 9, 
Introduces the abstract h dy<£n|.” This view or that of 
Dr. Lange will be preferred, as one does or does not seek 
definiteness of arrangement in the verses.—R.] 


nqofftjrfia ; A 8utxovia. The 8ieutsviu !• that 
divided into the 8*8doxwv and the naqaxaXMV, 
this latter is again divided into the /tfTmhdbife, the 
nqoio rd/itvofy and the IXtStv. This is proved b? 
the forms: 

1 . The antithesis of the abstract nouns, nqo*ij 
rtia and dtaxoWa. The latter, in its broader mean 
ing, was evidently a church office; while, on the 
other hand, the nqoqr^rtia was, in toe tallest sensei 
also an office. 

2 . ttre 6 8 u5cutk( 0V, ttu 6 naqaxaXStv. This 
naqaxaXtov must, at all events, be regarded as a 
superintendent of toe society, presbyter, or man hav. 
ing the gifts of the presbyter, whether, as 6 utrad* 
dor?, he devoted himself to toe care of toe poor; 
as 6 nqo’iotanfvos, to the xvfiiqvtjou; in toe nar¬ 
rower sense; or, as 6 iXtotv, to the healing of the 
sick and caking out of devils.*— Gifts suffering 
according to the grace Gifts; that is, modifica¬ 
tions of toe one Divine grace in toe difference! 
of the human individual talent (see 1 Cor. xii. 


4 ff> 

Whether prophecy. Prophecy, in toe Old 
Testament as well as in the New, is the gift and call¬ 
ing to declare, by the prompting and communication 
of God’s Spirit, what is new —that which concerns 
the future, and the development of God’s kingdom ; 
in order, like the compass, to direct aright, m toe 
present, the ship of the kingdom. The reason why 
it appears more in the foreground in the Old Testa¬ 
ment than in the New, is, that the former was the 
time of expectation and longing, and the latter toe 
time of fulfilment and satisfaction.f 

Aooording to the proportion (harmony) of 
faith [xafd ritv avaXoyiav rrjs 7 ri<XT#«?]. 
The expression defines exactly: according to the 
relation, the proportion, or harmony of faith; thjfi 
is, according to the proportion defined by faith 
Explanations: 

1 . Subjective faith, including toe measure of 
faith, is meant (the early commentators; Origen, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and others; Bengel and Mey¬ 
er [Alford, De Wette]. Tholuck: 14 The prophet 
keeps within the limits of his prophetical gift, a* 
signed him by his individuality ”). 

2 . The objective rule of faith (Abelard, Aquinas, 
Herv&us, Ac.; Flatt, Klee, Philippi, and others). 
Tholuck, on the contrary, observes, that we may 
ask whether Paul could have appealed already to 
such a regula fidei . But, in reality, Moses has 
already established the features of the analogia 
fidei , Dent. xviii. 18 ff It is well known that the 


* [Dr. Lange’s classification is ingenious, and perhaps 
the most satisfactory one, if all seven terms be referred to 
official positions. Meyer, Alford, and ethers, refer the last 
three (in ver. 8) to persons endowed with certain ohansms, 
without any special official position. The reason for this 
ohange in application is found in the omission of an, the 
difficulty of referring these to official persons and functions, 
the ohange in the admonitions, which do not define the 
sphere, as before, but the mode. Besides, as the Apostle 
(ver. 4) has been speaking of “all members,” he would 
naturally allude to others than official persona. See further 
in the notes on the separate clauses.—R.] 

t [“Prophecy” undoubtedly includes more than ths 
prediction of future events, yet the tendency has been te 
identify the New Testament prophet with the preacher. 
Dr. Hodge remarks: “ The gift of which Paul here speaks, 
is . . . that of immediate occasional Inspiration, leading 
the recipient to deliver, as the mouth of God. the particular 
communication which he had received.” This view, which 
is undoubtedly correct, removes this office out of the dis¬ 
cussions respecting Church polity and offices at the pr e se nt 
day. It belongs to the extraordinary gifts of the apostoU s 
age.—R.] 
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Jews crucified Christ by a false application of this 
rule; bat it is equally well known that the New 
Testament proofs of faith from the Old Testament, 
which first introduced Christianity into the Jewish 
world, hare only been a living application of this 
rule. At all events, Paul could not yet appeal to 
ecclesiastical confessions, but he could appeal to a 
fundamental canon of truth; see GaL i. 8 ; vi. 16 ; 
PhiL iii. 16; 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, Ac. However, Tho- 
luck has other grounds for preferring the explana¬ 
tion, that the prophet keeps within the sphere of his 
calling; namely, because the deacon should remain 
within the sphere of his diaconate, Ac. But is the 
sphere of the prophet described by the measure of 
his subjective faith, or would not this be here rather 
a nugatory generality ? * The sphere of the prophet, 
who reveals what is new for the enlargement of the 
old revelation, is just the real character of the reve¬ 
lation itself, harmonizing with itself through all the 
stages of development Tet the Apostle does not 
say anoxakvyn»q, but niar ton;, because the faith 
of the Church is also called to the office of watch¬ 
man, in order that the development of the truth be 
not corrupted by false prophets. The application 
of this rule to the exposition of the Scriptures in 
the early period (see Tholuck, p. 664) is not explica¬ 
tion but applicatio ; but it cannot oe denied that 
this appltcatio itself is made xata ryr araXo- 
yiav niattwq. 

Yer. 7 . Or ministry [tirt dsanoviav, dot 
Dienstamt (Lange). Governed by I/ovt*c, like the 
preceding accusative]. A threefold idea of the d*a- 
xorta can be distinguished in the New Testament 
1. The most comprehensive idea understands by 
dtaxoria the ecclesiastical office in general; see 
1 Cor. xii. 5. There, prophecy is designated as a 
diaconate; here, it is distinguished from it 2. 
Therefore, the special office for a definite congrega¬ 
tion. So here. [Dr. Lange apparently includes 
here all the permanent offices in a single church, as 
he makes dutxovia a category, under which the five 
following terms fall If, however, it be considered 
as coordinate with what follows, then the still more 
restricted view must be adopted.—R.] 8. The dia¬ 
conate, in distinction from the presbyterial episco¬ 
pacy, 1 Tim. iii. 8. At the time when this Epistle 
was written, the ecclesiastical distinctions were less 
developed than when the First Epistle to Timothy 
was written, bnt yet more so than in the First Epis¬ 
tle to the Corinthians. 

liet ns wait on oar ministoring \_lv rjj 
Siaxovip. We must supply an imperative, either 
let us be tn, remain in, or wait on (as E. V.). The 
sense is the same.—R.1 Meyer thus explains the 
iv : The one who was “ dlaconally endowed ” shall 
not wish to be of authority beyond the sphere as- 
rigned him by this endowment, but to be active 


* [Alford (with most modem commentators) defends the 
subjective view of “faith,” from the context, “ which aims 
st snowing that the measure of feith, itself the gift of God, 
is the receptive faculty for all spiritual gifts, which are 
therefore not to be boasted of, nor pushed beyond their 
provinces, hut humbly exercised within their own limits." 
besides, there is very little warrant for the objective sense 
of Wcrne; it was unknown to the early Greek fathers 
(Meyer), snd cannot be established as a New Testament 
u*u$; oomp. Lange’s Comm. Oal. i. 23, p. 27; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 152 ft It would seem, then, that the teehni- 
ea. theological phrase: analogy qf faith, has a meaning not 
strictly In accordance with Paul's use of the phrase. Cer¬ 
tainly the application is quite different—here, to the extra¬ 
ordinary gift of prophecy : theologically, to a regula Jldei. 
Dr. Lange seems to fake middle ground.- R.] 

*25 


within it But it is not necessary to understand the 
t2rcu ir quantitatively; it can also be understood 
qualitatively. And slnoe all the apostolic functions 
of the Church were diaconal, qualitative ministering 
is undoubtedly the meaning. The proof of the true 
office is, that it consists simply in service; just as, 
inversely, pure divine service becomes the true 
office, even if it bad no human official seat With 
the positive filling of his sphere, it is always sup¬ 
posed that he does not commit improprieties beyond 
bis sphere. 

Or he that teaoheth, on teaching 6 

SsSda *o>v, iv dsdctonaXip]. According 
to Meyer, Paul should have continued uniformly, 
tXzt fidaoxaXiav (sc. ff/orrf?), “ as [Cod.] A. actu¬ 
ally has.” We have seen, in the arrangement of 
the gifts (see above), what grounds he had for not 
thus continuing.* Thus he has his gift in his labor* 
as teacher. This appears self-evident; but how 
many, who would be deemed teachers, are mere 
babblers! 

Yer. 8. Or he that exhorteth, on exhorta¬ 
tion [6 naq axaXoiv, ir rw naqaxXijat *]. 
As the naqaxaXwr here is definitely distin¬ 
guished from the diAdox «*, nothing else can be un¬ 
derstood by it than a fraction within the more gen¬ 
eral presbyterste. Evidently the more definite dis¬ 
tinction, in 1 Tim. v. 17, between presbyters whe 
devote themselves to teaching, and ruling presby¬ 
ters, thus begins to take shape; while, on the other 
hand, the diaconate is developed in a presbyterate 
from the date of Acts xi. 80, and has not yet posi¬ 
tively been separated from it. The exhorter, ac¬ 
cording to what follows, comprises the different sides 
of the subsequently developed presbyterial office; 
he is undoubtedly synonymous with the pastors, 
Eph. iv. 11. The division of his office appears iu 
the following statements.! 

He that giveth (0 fiftadtdo i»c]. Ac 
cording to Meyer, the official functions to the Church 
cease with the tXrt. We have, on the contrary, laid 
down further subdivisions here. Every Christian is 
indeed a pfra&s&ovq, and not less an iXhwv; 
but as here there stands midway between the two a 
7tqo’UtT(kfitroq, which not every one can be, special 
functions recognized by the Church are evidently 
meant. Meyer argues against such functions, by 
observing: a. The diaconal gift could not be tlma 
analyzed; b. The position of the noosordnsrot; as 
the presbyter between two deaconal employments, 
would be inappropriate. Instead, therefore, of bear 
ing in mind the growing relations, he does violence 
to them by preconceived opinions; a presbyter is a 
presbyter, a deacon is a deacon, Ac.; and then, ac- 


+ [The change to the nominative is deemed by Dr. 
Lange a sufficient warrant for taking this, and the corre¬ 
sponding participle which follows, as directly subordinate 
to the Idea expressed in Uaxoyiav. If a reason must be 
found for the Irregularities of the Apostle’s syntax, this is 
the simplest and most satisfactory explanation.—R.] 

t rMeyer oonflnee the charisma of exclusively official 
significance to the four terms already discussed, though he 
thinks these four are examples chosen out of a larger num¬ 
ber: (1.) The gift of thropnevstit discourse, prophecy. (2.) 
The gift of oversight of tne external affairs of the Church, 
diaconate. (3.) The gift of teaching by ordinary method* 
not yet limited to any special office. (4.) The gift of ex¬ 
hortation, i. e., of enoouraglng or admonitory remarks upon 
the passage of Scripture read after the usage of the syna¬ 
gogue. This last differs from the teaching, in being directed 
to the heart and will: while teaching was directed to the 
understanding. Philippi, whose notes are very full and 
valuable, agrees with him in the main, hut differs from him 
in regard to what follows.—R.] 
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oording to him, Paul casts the presbyter right in the 
midst of the membership.* 

With simplicity. This term is characteristic 
ef the penetration of the Apostle, since accessory 
▼lews might be easily connected with all exercise 
of beneficence.f 

He thnt ruleth, 7iQQt<rrdpt voc. Accord¬ 
ing to Meyer, the presbyter, but not the presbyter 
exclusively. See 1 Cor. xil 28. The order there 
laid down by the apostles is as follows: 1. Proph¬ 
ets; 2. Teachers; 8. Miraculous powers; then 
healing of the sick, then bestowals of help, then 
urfifonjam;, and finally ybtj yhnoowr. Therefore 
the bestowals of help would thus fall under the 
rubric of the present aopaxoU&v, and especially of 
the ptrctMovQ. Undoubtedly the uvfitgrqtMq there 
stands in the same line with the TtQoiardpt voc 
here. The ones concerned as having care of the 
external affairs of the ChurchJhad. at the beginning, 
no great things to manage. We then find the paral¬ 
lel of the ilf&v in the gift of specific miracles: the 
healing of those possessed with devils, and the res¬ 
toration of the sick4 

With diligence. £novdj may mean haste, 
seal , or diligence. But the latter idea is most defi¬ 
nite ; zeal was a common duty of all 

With oheerfulness [i? ilagorsjte, u e., 
hilarity]. u With gladness and friendliness, 1 ’ says 
Meyer, “ the opposite of unwilling and ill-humored 
behavior.” ^But the question here is not a conven¬ 
tional good conduct, but that cheerfulness from 
heaven which, in a despondent world, among other 
duties, must conquer and banish the demons of sad¬ 
ness. 

DOCTRINAL AMD ETHICAL. 

1. On chap. xiL 1 ft As man’s ideal destination 
was to peroeive God aright in His works, and to 
praise and glorify Him, and, accordingly, the fall 
consisted in the omission of this living worship, ac¬ 
cording to Rom. I 20, 21; then, as human corrup¬ 
tion consisted fundamentally in the false worship of 
heathen idolatry and of Jewish zeal for the letter, 
according to chaps. I and ii.; as, further, redemp- 

* [Meyer guards against this position, by making the 
nit a general one, not exclusively that of presbyter or 
MwKMTot. Hodge and Philippi, however, refer toe first 
and third to Christiana generally, and the second to the 
eoolesi**tioal rulers. The latter defends suoh a promiscuous 
arrangement as warranted by the Apostle’s purpose. It 
may be observed, that btaMt would better express official 
beneficenoe. while jut oSotfe, it is claimed by many, refers 
to private giving of one’s ewn subs tan oe.—R.] 

t [Tholuok and Alford render : with liberality ; but this 
seems to be but poorly supported. Dr. Hodge retains the 
common meaning in the case of the deacons, and adds: 
“ Considered in reference to private Christians, this obtuse 
may be rendered, he that yivelh, with liberality” Bat this 
is only an inforenoe. The Apostle says: with simplicity , 
whioh is as diffloolt in the oase of private as of official 
benefloenoe.—R.] 

t lit is evident how difficult it is to dednoe from the 
hints given in these Epistles, written to different Churches 
at different times, any consistent theory of Oburoh govern¬ 
ment during the apostolic age. In regard to this particular 
word, most commentators refer it to “the rulers”—». «,, 
the ruling elders; bat the groat objection is, that so tm- 

C ortant an office would scaroely be put in the position it 
ere occupies. Meyer formerly held that it meant those 
who entertained strangers (so Stuart, in an excursus on 
this passage), but he has abandoned this view. Alford 
refers it to ruling In the household, Ac. In favor of the 
tommon view, it may well be urged, however, that the 
Churches grafted on the synagogue did have such officers, 
and we might expect a reference to them here. If referred 
to at all. it must be by this word.—R.l 


tion was instituted that God might effect and mini 
fest the real atonement in Christ as the mercy-seal 
of the Holy of Holies sprinkled with His own blood, 
according to chop. iii. 25; as then, consequently, 
also Christian saving faith consisted (according to 
chap. v. 1, 2) of free aooeee to God into the Holy 
of Holies, and is developed in the most varied fea¬ 
tures of a New Testament call to worship; so, ao- 
oording to the practical part of this Epistle, should 
believers begin the development of their worship 
(chap, xil 1), by finishing the real burnt-offering by 
the pure presentation of their own bodily lire to 
God’s service. On the passages of heathen and Jew¬ 
ish wise men relating to the inoral consecration to 
God as a self-offering, quoted in Wetstein and Koppe, 
see Meyer, p. 458. See the same author on th* 
“rational servioe,” p. 458; Tholuck, p. 651 if: 
Philippi, p. 500. It is noteworthy that the “rational 
servioe” is recommended to the Roman Church. 
On the triHT/ijfun^tff&cu and ufrctpo^^ora&cu^ Bee 
the Exeg. Notes. On atin 01 /roc, see Philippi, p. 
202 . 

2. Just as the First Epistle of Peter appears a 
an evangelical prophecy, in opposition to the later 
false image of Peter, so is it with the Epistle to the 
Romans; and especially does the expression of the 
living offering and the reasonable servioe stand in 
opposition to the later pioture of the life of the 
Romish Church. The same assertion holds good of 
the expression with which Paul prescribes for aSL 
Christians in Rome, that every one should not think 
too highly of himself that we are all members one 
of another, Ac. 

8. The first application whioh the Christian hse 
to make of the principle of his new life is, that he 
should not arrogantly abuse his oharism [gift] in a 
hierarchical or sectarian way, but should exercise it 
purely for the servioe of the Church, by adapting 
himself to the requirements of the community, and 
yet preserve his evangelical freedom. The rule is: 
(1.) Th*» whole gift for the Church; (2.) Nothing 
but the gift; see 1 Cor. xii. On the idea of the 
oharism, lee the Exeg. Notes ; also Tholuck, p. 655 
ff.; p. 661.—The difference between the iXtwv and 
him that giveth, applies to an early period in the 
Church. The support of the poor brethren in the 
first period was not the alms of charity. On the dis¬ 
position and character of the increasing offices in 
the Church, see the Exeg. Notes . For fuller infor¬ 
mation on the gifts, see my Gesch. des apostol 
Zeitalters , p. 555 ft ; and on the offices, p. 585 £ 

4. The defective understanding, which is still 
apparent in many ways, in reference to the role that 
prophecy is aocording to the measure of faith, arises 
from the want of perception of the lawfulness of. 
organic development in the department of spiritual' 
as well as of natural life. With the lawfulness of 
development there is combined the development of 
lawfulness in all the spheres of life. But in the 
ecclesiastical department of faith, many will know 
nothing of the development expressed in prophecy, 
and, in contrast to them, many will know nothing of 
the lawfulness expressed by the measure of futh. 
Hence arise such foolish, noisy decisions of the day 
as this: The confessions of the Church are no longer 
obligatory! Every one must know what is obliga 
tory for 5im, according to his own conscience and 
calling. But no one has wiy right to deny the valid¬ 
ity of what the Church of God, in its real develop 
ment of life, regards as its duty. At all events, if 
follows most from the Apostle’s rule, that the mean 
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ing of confessions is thoroughly dependent on the 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. Bat then it may 
3 e asked, whether a legal development has been 
committed to the Church in its essential and substan¬ 
tial life, or whether the custom of declaiming against 
ihe boundless culpability of the Church, now in doc¬ 
trine and now m life, has arisen because the tradition 
of bishops’ caps and doctors' hats is regarded as the 
most exact history of the Church. 

[5 On church polity , as taught in this section. 
The most remarkable met is, that so little is said. 
The doctrines of {grace are folly treated; the prac¬ 
tical theme is distinctly announced. Then, after an 
exhortation to humility^ comes an exhortation ap¬ 
parently to church officers, yet so indistinct in its 
distinctions that nothing definite as to the usages of 
the Roman Church can be based upon it. A warn¬ 
ing against the hierarchy of Rome can readily be 
found in it; but is it not also suggestive of a cer¬ 
tain u freedom of adaptation ” in the external pol¬ 
ity of Christ’s Church ? To one who has puzzled 
over this and parallel passages with the honest pur¬ 
pose of finding out what is the form of church gov¬ 
ernment given jure divino , and foiled to discover, in 
any present form, the counterpart of the apostolic 
Church, it gives a happy relief from perplexity to 
conclude that church polity was purposely sketched 
by the apostles only in “ silhouette; ” that the de¬ 
tails are to be of ecclesiastical rather than of Divine 
enactment; that, while despotism and anarchy are 
•excluded, both by the nature of the case and the 
hints given in the New Testament, the external 
form of the Church of the foture may be as differ¬ 
ent from any organization at present existing, as its 
spirit will transcend that of mere ecclesiasticism. 
Mayhap, when the Church shall return to the apos¬ 
tolical spirit, it will find in its outward form the true 
exegesis of these disputed passages. He who reads 
prelacy here, reads through colored glasses; and he 
wiio finds ruling elders alluded to, must first derive 
his knowledge of their existence from other sources, 
and then make his exegesis correspond. If, how¬ 
ever, any will not be satisfied until a jure divino 
form is found, a search into later Epistles will be 
more profitable; yet that fact of itself admits de¬ 
velopment in the apostolic age, and who shall say 
when that development shall cease ? Comp. Schaff, 
History of the Christian Churchy i. pp. 180 ff., and 
■the list of authors there referred to; also a discus¬ 
sion on Lay and Primitive Eldership, in the Amer. 
Presbyterian Review , Drs. R. D. Hitchoock and E. 
V. Hatfield, vol vi pp. 258-268, 506-581.—R.] 


HOMILETIOAXi AND PRACTICAL. 

(la the original, the Romiletioal Notes are Inserted at 
the close of the chapter.—R.] 

Yen. 1, 2. Our thank-offering for God’s mercy. 

1. What sort of a sacrifice should it be? a. Living; 
b. Holy; c. Well-pleasing to God. 2. With what 
•disposition should it be presented ? a. Not so that 
we should conform to the world, and therefore not 
with unconverted hearts; but, 6. That our minds 
should be renewed, that we may continually per¬ 
ceive Grd’s will aright.—Our rational service. 1. 
The sacrifice which is presented, is not the sacrifice 
of slain beasts, but the living sacrifice of our bodies. 

2. The sanctuary is not the tabernacle or temple, 
aut the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 8. The 


priests are not Levites, but all believing Christian! 
whose mind is renewed.—The restoration of ration* 
service was a prime advantage conferred by our Re> 
formers.—How rational service, in oonformity with 
its nature, should not be limited to the celebration 
of Sundays and holy days, but should embrace the 
whole life.—The exhortation to rational service is 
still necessary. 1. In opposition to the Catholic 
Church; 2. In opposition to certain sects.—Paid 
exhorts to reasonable worship, but not to the wor¬ 
ship of reason.—Reasonable service is not subtilising 
service. 1. The former is living and inspiring; 2. 
The latter, dead and cold. 

Luthkr : St. Paul here calls all offerings, works, 
and worship, unreasonable, when performed without 
faith and the knowledge of God.—The law has a 
sacrifice of many kinds of irrational beasts, all of 
which are combined in one sacrifice, in order that 
we ourselves may become reasonable men. 

Starks : Nothing so urges us to what is good as 
the sense of God’s sweet grace and mercy.—The 
death of the old man is the life of the uew man; 
where Adam’s wrath ceases, Christ’s meekness be¬ 
gins ; and where Adam’s pride goes down, Christ’s 
humility rises.— Cramer : The Christians of the 
New Testament are spiritual priests, and bound to 
sacrifices, but they should sacrifice themselves: lay¬ 
ing their obedience (1 Sam. xv. 22), their lips (Hoses 
xiv. 8), faith (Phil it 17), alms (Phil. iv. 18), mercy 
(Hoses vi. 6), and all such things, on Jesus Christ, 
the golden altar, God will accept them. 

Specter ; It is not enough to do good and leave 
evil undone, but the Christian must present himself 
a complete sacrifice to God.—If, in short, we would 
know at what we should aim in Christianity, it is the 
Divine will, and therefore the Divine word. What¬ 
ever this forbids must be evil, though even the 
whole world should permit and praise it; and what¬ 
ever it enjoins is good, though it should be displeas¬ 
ing to every one.—B engel ; They very improperly 
shirk from this perfect will who are always in search 
of what they, as they think, are at liberty to do 
without sin. But their course is just like that of * 
voyager, who, having lost his reckoning, is constant¬ 
ly in search of the most distant shore (ver. 2). 

Roos: God wills every thing that is good, every 
thing that is well-pleasing to Him, and every thing 
that is perfect. That is good which harmonizes with 
God’s commandments; and it is good (uodor) in so 
for as it is well-pleasing to Him ; and it is perfect if 
presented to the extent of our capacity (ver. 2). 

Gerlach : The Apostle compares the worship of 
Christians in spirit and in truth (John iv. 24), which 
he accordingly calls reasonable (comp. 1 Peter ii. 2), 
with the typical and figurative sacrificial worship of 
the Old Testament (vers. 1, 2). 

Heubner: The love and mercy of God should 
be the incentive and source of the Christian sense. 
This constitutes the characteristic difference between 
Christian piety and every other kind: it flows from 
faith and the experience of Divine love in Christ.— 
The mutual devotedness of God and pious people.— 
The holiness of the first commandment.—Christian 
firith is the foundation of Christian piety (ver. 1).— 
Mastery over the fashion of the world: love for 
God, and the wish to have only His grace, conquers. 
—Proper and improper accommodation to circum¬ 
stances.—Christian life must be something in motion, 
otherwise it will stink. Accijiunt vitium y ni mo 
I veantur, agues. 

I Bi88ER: A Christian man presents hiff body ai 
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a daily offering, when he. 1. Crucifies that which im> in*. Therefore glorify Him, but not yourself. Re 
pedes the spirit willing for God’s service; 2. When 8tul and humble (ver. 3).—Listen 1 You are your 
he offers all the powers of his body and soul for neighbor’s servant. Happy he, who, as the servant 
God’s honor and his neighbor’s good (ver. 1).—Our of his neighbor, lives in love (ver. 4).—Many rules, 
service is reasonable (“ logical ”) when it consists in little work. What may it be ? Great cry, little wook 
Christian self-sacrifice, because this service is worthy Perform your office well, and regard yourself as ud> 
of God, and well-pleasing to Him; just as the pure worthy of praise and reward (ver. 7 ).—Mcllkr. 
milk of the gospel (1 Peter ii. 2) is called reason- Teaching instructs and lays the foundation, exho* 
able (sincere) because it is the proper nourishment tation builds upon the foundation (ver. 81 
for God’s children.—P aul Speratus preached at Spkner: God has given one kind of faith to all 
Vienna, from this apostolical text, his powerful —that is, as far as the matter itself is concerned. 
Reformation sermon on u The Glory of the reason- Therefore Peter says: They who have obtained lik 
able Gospel Worship, and the Punishment of the (mtot^ov) precious faith with us (2 Peter L f) 
unreasonable Popish Worship ” (ver. 1).—We should Therefore we must regard ourselves, mutually, as 
flee from conformity to the world (ver. 2). members of one body (ver. 8).—On ver. 7 : Here 

Vers. 3-8. Humility as the fundamental law of belong preaching and catechdtcal instruction (cl»ar- 
reasonable service in the Church. 1. It should show acteristic of Spener). 

itself in no one’s thinking too highly of himself, but Roos: Every one should act according to the 
in every one’s thinking soberly of himself. 2. It proportion of his faith, and especially deliver Divine 
should be manifested by patient consecration of gifts truths—that is, prophesy. That which is beyond 
to the service of the Church (vers. 8-8).—True them is the work of nature, and is worth nothing 
Christian humility: 1. Its nature; 2. Its source (ver. 4).—To the words, “he that teacheth,” and 
(ver. 3).—The figure of the body and the members; “ he that exhorteth,” Ac., we must mentally add, 
comp. 1 Cor. xii, (vers. 4, 5).—Healthy church-life. u because he has received his gift to do it from the 
To this belong two things: 1. Unity in Christ; 2. Lord.” Now he should exercise himself in this em- 
Diversity of gifts (vers. 4-8).—Proof of the neces- ployment (vers. 7-9). 

sary connection of unity and diversity in the Church. Grrlach : True humility is, to be conscious of 
1. Unity without diversity is death; 2. Diversity what God gives to it; and it to not a self-acquired 
without unity Is disorder (vers. 4-8).—The gift of possession, but a free gift, and therefore is most in¬ 
prophecy. 1. In what does it consist ? 2. What timately one with sobriety and dearness of spirit; 
purpose should it serve ? Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 8 (ver. while false patience, with an apparently deep set£ 
7).—Has any one an office, let him wait on his office, humiliation, gives man a sullen look at his own 
Inis is said, first of all, of the special care of the heart, and in iiis gloom it increases the dark spirit 
poor (dtaxoWa); but then it applies to every office of selfishness and pride (ver. 8).—The gift of proph- 
(ver. 7).—What belongs to waiting on our teaching ? ecy should not draw the Christian into the sphere of 

1. The appropriation of the material for teaching, obscure feelings, where he can no longer distinguish 

2. Observation of the proper mode of teaching the truth revealed by God from the imaginations of 
(method). 8. The consecration of our own persons his own mind, but should have a guiding star and 
(ver. 7).—We should give with simplidty—that is: rule of conduct for common Christian faith (ver. 7). 

1. From an unselfish heart; 2. With a single eye Heubner : God has given us, in the human body, 
(Matt vl 22); 8. With a pure hand (ver. 8).— an eloquent picture of human society, and of the 
Proper care in government 1. It protects oraer; inward union of all men. [Comp, the address of 

2. It regards freedom (ver. 8).—Christian mercy. Menenius Agrippa to the people in monte sacro, 

1. Its nature; 2. Its exercise (ver. 8). Livy ii. 32] (vers. 4-6).—The sense of ver. 7 is: 

Luther : However precious be all prophecy Let no one manifest or affect more fervency or en- 
which leads to works, and not simply to Christ, as thusiasm than he has, according to the measure of 
our comfort, it is nevertheless not like faith; since his faith, according to the degree of his strength and 
those who practise it seek the revelation of hob- religious conviction. How common it is for one to 
goblins, and masses, pilgrimages, fasts, and the wor- wish to appear more than he is, or can be 1 Even 
ship of saints (ver. 7).—Let those be taught who do religion is brought out for a show, and perverted to 
not know it, and those be admonished who know it a desire to please (ver. 7).—Nothing beyond the 
already (vers 7, 8). Christian’s office is required of him; that is the first 

Starkr : Man—a little world ; such a glorious, thing for him.—Christian fidelity to office as the fruit 
artistic masterpiece of the Almighty Creator, that of faith (ver. 7). 

it cannot be too much contemplated and wondered Bksser : It is very important to distinguish the 
at (ver. 4).—If you are appointed to the office of measure of faith, and yet not to separate from the 
preacher, take your hand from the oxen, from the measure of gifts (ver. 8).—To prophesy, means to 
plough, and from your worldly business 1 Every declare God’s mysteries, impelled by the Holy Spirit 
one to the work to which God has assigned him ! (ver. 7).—The prophecy of an unbelieving preacher 
Sirach xxxviii. 26 (ver. 8 ).—Cramer: Let no one and expositor can, indeed, resemble faith; but we 
think that he knows, and can do, every thing alone, pray the Lord for prophets whose measure of faith 
If that had been designed, God would only have holds the rule of feith alive within them, who preach, 
created one member to the body; Prov. xxii. 2 with hearts believing according to the received me* 
(ver. 4).—The proper touchstone of all exposition sure of faith, the fidth which the Church confess** 
cf the Holy Scriptures, is the constant and impreg- (ver. 7). 

liable harmony of the writings of the prophets and The Pericopes. Vers. 1-6 for the fir* 8un> 
apostles; Acts xxvi. 22 (ver. 7 ).—Hemnoer : Not day after Epiphany, Heubner : The sacred obliga 
out of the nest 1 How will you fly without feathers, tions of the Christian as a member of a holy com 
judge without understanding, boast without a reap munity.—Every Christian should be a minister. 1 
•on, be called pious without proof( be skilfol with- Proof; 2. Blessing.—Christian piety. 1. Its nature 
out God? God does every thing, and you noth- 2. Its effects.—B uddeus: The real fruits of faith 
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They are shown: 1. In true service, or proper con-1 cepts themselves and their ways when offered in sin 
duct toward God; 2. In proper conduct toward the cerity, though never so mean; though they some 


world; and, 3. In proper conduct toward ourselves. 
—Kaptf: What is necessary for the offering of a 
sacrifice well-pleasing to God ? 1. That we should 
no longer seek salvation in ourselves or in the 
world; 2. That we should fully appropriate Christ 
as the perfect sacrifice; 2. That we should wholly 
surrender ourselves to the perfect will of God.— 
ffoiNor: How far a true Christian must alienate 
himself from the world. 1. As a sacrifice on the 
Loid’s altar; 2. As a work of the Lord’s hand; 8. 
As a member of the Lord’s body.—B urk: The 
Christian’s life a daily priestly service. 1. In the 
feeling which pervades him; 2. In the denial 
which he exercises; 8. In the service which be 
renders. 

[Bishop Hall, on ver. 2 : Sermon on the fash - 
tons of the world. Outline: L The world. II. The 
foibidden fashions. 1. The bead. 2. The eyes: 
(1.1 The adulterous eye; (2). The covetous eye; 
(8.) The proud eye; {4.) The envious eye. 8. The 
forehead—the seat of impudence. 4. The ear: (1.) 
The deaf ear; (2.) The itching ear. 5. The tongue: 
(1.1 The false tongue; (2.) The malicious tongue; 
(8.) The ribaldrous tongue. 6. The palate, or belly. 
7. The back. 8. The neck and shoulders. 9. The 
heart. 10. The hands and feet IIL The ugliness 
and disgustiveDess of worldly fashions in God’s 
sight 

[Farindon, on ver. 6: On the proportion of 
faith. Plato, when asked what God does in heaven, 
how He busies and employs himself there, how He 
passes away eternity, answered: “ He works geo¬ 
metrically.” So is the “ proportion of faith,” as St 
Paul calls it, also geometrical; where we must not 
compare sum with sum, as they do in a market, or 
value the gift more or less by telling it; but argue 
thus: “ As what He bestows is in proportion to his 
estate, so is what I bestow unto mine.” And in this 
sense, the widow’s two mites were recorded as a 
more bountiful and a larger present than if Solomon 
had thrown the wealth of his kingdom into the treas¬ 
ury. It was the faith, therefore, from which their 
liberality proceeded, which cheered the Apostle in 
all his distresses; not the gift itself. 

[Leighton, on ver. 1: On the sacrifice of the 
godly. The children of God delight in offering sac¬ 
rifices to Him; but if they might not know that 
they were well taken at their hands, it would dis¬ 
courage them much. How often do the godly find 
it their experience, that, when they come to pray, 
He welcomes them, and gives them such evidence 
of His love as they would not exchange for all 
worldly pleasures! And when this doth not appear 
ac at other times, they ought to believe it. He ac- 


times have no more than a sigh or a groan, it is most 
properly a spiritual sacrifice. 

[Jeremt Tatlor : Religion teaches us to present 
to God our bodies as well as our souls; for God is 
the Lord of both; and if the body serves the soul 
in actions natural, and civil, and intellectual, it must 
not be eased in the only offices of religion, unless 
the body shall expect no portion of the rewards of 
religion, such as are resurrection, reunion, and glo- 
rification. 

[Charnock, on ver. 1 : God, who requires of us 
a reasonable service, would work upon us by a rea¬ 
sonable operation. God therefore works by way of 
a spiritual illumination of the understanding, in pro 
pounding the creature’s happiness by arguments and 
reasons, and in a way of a spiritual impression upon 
the will, moving it sweetly to the embracing that 
happiness, and the means to it, which He proposes• 
and, indeed, without this work preceding, the motion 
of the will could never be regular. 

[J. Howe, on ver. 1: Sermon on self-dedication. 
I. Explanation of the terms in the text. IL How 
the act enjoined must be performed. 1. With 
knowledge and understanding; 2. With serious con¬ 
sideration ; 8. With a determined judgment that it 
ought to be done; 4. With liberty of spirit; 5. 
With full bent of heart and will; 6. With concomi¬ 
tant acceptance of God; 7. With explicit reference 
to Christ; 8. With deep humility and self-abase¬ 
ment; 9. With joy and gladness of heart; 10. 
With candor and simplicity; 11. With full surren¬ 
der to God; 12. With solemnity. HL Induoo- 
ments to self-dedication. 

[Bishop Hopkins, on ver. 2: On Oou ’« will. 
This is all contained in the Holy Scriptures, which 
are a perfect system of precepts given us for the 
government of our lives here, and for the attaining 
of eternal life hereafter; and therefore it is likewise 
called His revealed will; whereas the other, namely, 
the will of purpose, is God’s secret will, until it be 
manifested unto us by the events and effects of it— 
To be governed by our own or other men’s wills, is 
usually to be led by passion, and blind, headlong 
affections; but to give up ourselves wholly to the 
will of God, is to be governed by the highest reason 
in the world ; for His will cannot but be good, since 
it is the measure and rule of goodness itself; for 
things are said to be good because God wills them. 
And whatsoever He requires of us is pure and equi¬ 
table, and most agreeable to the dictates of right 
and illuminated reason; so that we act most like 
men when we act most like Christians, and show 
ouraelves most rational when we show ounelvec 
moat religious.—J. F. H.] 
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Bboovd Section.— 7%d proper conduct of Christians in all their personal relations: to the bteikrm 
in their own life ; to the needy ; to gueete ; to every body , even toward enemies. 


Chap. XIL 9-21. 

9 j Let love be without dissimulation [your love be unfeigned]. Abhor 1 that 

10 which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love [In brotherly love 1 be affectionate one to another, 

11 uteraUy t be a* biooirelatives]; in honour preferring one another; Not slothful in 
business [In diligence, not slothful]; fervent in spirit [in spirit, fervent] ; serv- 

12 ing the Lord [or, the time]; * Rejoicing in hope [in hope, rejoicing] ; patient in 
tribulation [in tribulation, patient]; continuing instant in prayer [in praver, 

13 persevering]; Distributing [Communicating] to the necessity [necessities] * of 

14 saints; given to hospitality. Bless them which [those who] persecute you: 

13 bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that do [those who] rejoice, and weep 

16 with them that [those who] weep. Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate [or, lowly things]. 1 

17 Be not wise m your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. Pro¬ 
vide [Have a care for] things honest [honorable] in the sight of all men.* 

18 If it be possible, as much as lieth in [dependeth on] you, live peaceably [be at 

19 peace] with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves [Avenge not your¬ 
selves, dearly beloved], but rather give place unto wrath [to the wrath, 
sc., of ood]: for it is written, 7 Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 

20 Therefore 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 

If he thirst, give him drink: 

For in [by] so doing 

Thou shaft heap corns of fire on his head. i 

21 Be not overcome of [by] evil, but overcome evil with good. 


textual. 


1 Ver. 9.—(The impe ra t i ve s of the E. V. are retained, since we aooept the hortatory view of tike participles. It ie 
true, the B. V. Jtsdf occasionally retains the participial form (yen. 10, 11,12,18), hut only in snch a way as not to 
disturb the hortatory meaning, see the JE teg. Notes on the construction. 

• Ver. 10.—[The E. V. has inrerted the Greek order in these brief disuses. The datives stand first, and their 
equivalents should occupy the same position in English So Five Ang. Clergymen, Atner. Bible Union, Ac. 

• Ver. 11.—{The See., with K- A. B. D* a . L., most fathers, reads: *vpl*f ; adopted fay Base, Ladhmann. Schols, 
Tledhendorf^ De wette, Philippi, Alford, Tregellee. Dr. Lange, however, follows Grieebach, Mill, Fritasohe. ana Meyer, 
who adopt mums on the authority of D 1 . F. G., Latin fathers (so Luther). Tet Meyer himself acknowledges that tbe 
other reading is better supported; he rejects it on account of the critical difficulty of accounting for the variation, were 
k vpi<f genuine, especially as the phrase: serve the Lord, is so common with Paul. Dr. Lange says: “ Such a general 
summons to serve the Lend, looks like an interruption in the midst of general directions. The reading, as Meyer 
observes, is readily explained by the fact that a prejudiced moral feeling would easily stumble at the principle: ry an^ 
6ovAcv«ir” It would seem that Dr. Lange Is governed rather by a desire to preserve certain exegetical correspondences, 
than by the results of oritioal investigation. See Alford in flavor of the received reading. He oontends that, besides 
the weight of external authorities, the internal probabilities sustain it. 44 The present subject is. the character of our 
seal for Ood.” 44 The command, r«p xatpA 6ovA., would surely oome in very Inopportunely in the midst of exhorta¬ 
tions to the sealous service of God.” De wette, indeed, doubts the propriety of the expression, remarking that Chris¬ 
tians may employ rfar Mirir, hut not serve it. On the whole, 1 feel constrained to differ from Dr. Lange, and to retain 
the reading of the Bee. See farther in the Exeg. Notes 

• Ver. 13.—f Bee., K. A. B. D*.: vpteatf *> U 1 . V. • ureia **. The former is adopted by all modern editors. The 
latter was 44 a corruption introduced, hardly accidentally, m fovor of the honor of martyrs by commemoration ” (Alford). 
So Meyer, and most. Dr. Lange admits that the reading prelate, which he rejects here, is supported by the same 
authorities as the reading catp? (ver. 11), which he aooepts. 44 But the connection here pronounces inmvorof tbe 
Recepta” He intimates that he finds another meaning than 44 the worship of martyrs ” in the rejected reading, baft 
doos not state what it is. 

• Ver. 16.—(See Exeg. Notes. 

• Ver. 17.—(After «aAd, A*., Polvoarp, &c., insert ivumov tow hoi sol; F. 0., Vulgate, Gothic, many fathers, 
Insert ov p6* or crwirtor r. OeoO aAAA sal. These additions are rejected hv all modern editors, as taken from Prov. iiL 
t, where the LXX. reads: vporoov aoAA freowtor icvplov sal awdpwwwv.—Iustead of irdrTwr (Bee., K. B. D*. L, 
versions and Cithers), A 9 . D 1 . F. Ac., have r&r, which probably arose from the previous insertion. 

7 Ver. 19.—[From Dent, xxxii. 35, where the LXX. reads: ir bptpq etcSunfcnus irrawoSutn*. Heb.: 

" mine is revenge and requital’* The same thought is found, Jer. xxviil 6. Hob. x. 30 quotes precisely as here. 

• Ver. 20.—-f An exact quotation from the LXX., Piov. xxv. 21, 2!. There is, howevi-r, a variation in the opening 
words. The B e., with D* u, some versions and fathers reads : caw o v v (caw alone is from the LXX.); adopted by 
De Wette, Philippi, Wordsworth, and Lange (Hodge and Stuart accept it without remark). D*. F., and other authori¬ 
ties, have Mr alone; so Tisehendorf. K. A. B.: a A A A tiv (Lachmnnn. Meyt-r, Alford). Other variations occur in the 
fathers It is difficult to decide. Probablv of r was the original reading, then rejected because the inference was not 
understood, or to conform to the LXX.; then aAAA substituted, as a connecting particle was deemed neoeaearv. Cer 
talnly 4 At ofr is lectio diJU ilior. Even Alford seems inclined to adopt it—E ] 
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iiXEGBTIC AL AND CRITICAL. 

jSitmtnary .—The remark, that the expression « 
myci 7 tf] otwnoxQiToq serves as an inscription to all 
the following participles, has induced us, after the 
example of Meyer, and others, to begin the new 
section. with ver. 9.* It may be doubted whether 
the Apostle has mentally supplied tarot or lari. 
The latter view is favored by the idea of Christian 
love, not merely 44 toward others,' 1 but in a uni¬ 
versal relation; see ver. 11. The first construction 
Is favored by the hortatory form appearing more 
strongly toward the end. Our earlier division was 
based on the tact that vers. 9 and 10 treat of con¬ 
duct toward companions in faith within the Church. 
The Apostle, however, makes use of a long series 
of participles, as if he would urge not so much a 
Christian course of conduct, as to set up a typical 
rule of conduct for believers, according to unfeigned 
love. 

[De Wette, Olshausen, and others, supply fox*, 
thus making these verses descriptive, not hortatory. 
They urge that the use of the participle for the im¬ 
perative is very rare. That is true; but in ver. 14 
we have the imperative, followed by an infinitive in 
ver. 15, and then by participles, vers. 16-19 ; all of 
these latter clauses being of a hortatory character. 
With most commentators (so E. V.), we prefer to 
supply Itrro) with the first clause of ver. 9, and 
iari with the following participles, since ver. 8 is 
of a hortatory character. Meyer, Philippi, Tischen- 
dorf, Lachmann, larger edition, declare for this; the 
editors by their punctuation, which is the same in 
the main as that of the E. V. Lachmann also favors 
(smaller edition) joining the participles with the im¬ 
perative in ver. 14, and thus obtaining the hortatory 
force; this, however, is not only singular, but con¬ 
trary to the thought, which will not permit these 
participles to modify the imperative, bless. Fritzsche 
takes the participles as corresponding to the personal 
subjects of 44 love unfeigned,” as 2 Cor. i. 7; but 
this is unnecessary.—R.] 

Ver. 9. Let your love be unfeigned] y 
aydny awnoxqsroq. We are justified in 
strengthening y ay any into your love, in Eng¬ 
lish. But the Apostle means love absolutely, not 
merely love to the brethren (which is spoken of 
afterwards), nor love to God. The adjective need 
not be paraphrased, as in E. V.—R.] See 2 Cor. 
vi. 6 ; 1 Peter i. 22. Meyer well says: “ As love, 
•o also must faith, its root, be;” 1 Tim. i. 6; 2 Tim. 

8. Undissembled love is therefore the inscription 
for the whole series of prescriptions which the Apos¬ 
tle lays down in parallelisms of two and of three 
members. 

Abhor that which is eviL anoorvyovr- 
ttq. Strictly, repelling with repugnance. This 
first grand antithesis says, that believers should turn 
away with utter abhorrence from that which is evil, 
in order to cleave to the good with inseparable at¬ 
tachment, as with bridal affection. This antithesis 
constitutes the practice of heaven and heavenly life, 
and its realization is the life of our Lord. Its break¬ 
ing off and turning away, as well as its connecting 
tnd uniting, constitute the fundamental moral law 
if God’s kingdom. The seoond antithesis unites 
with this. 

* [In the first edition, vers. 9 and 10 were added to the 
Srevloai Motion. The present division has the support of 
{be best modern commentators, and most be deemed a 
sappy alteration.— R.1 


Yer. 10. tn brotherly love* yuXaSiXytip 

t The dative is that.of reference: as respects brother 
y love.—R.] Specific brotherly love for fellow 
Christians; 1 These, iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 1 Peter I 
22; 2 Peter i. 7.—[Be affectionate one to an* 
other, allyXovq] qtsXoaxoqyos. Be lov 
ers as toward these related in blood. 

In honour. Tsuy, esteem. The antithesis 
here is the equalisation in confiding brotherly love, 
and the subordination of our own personality to out 
esteem for others. 

Preferring one another, IJq oy yo *'-/< * ro ►. 
The explanations: excelling (Chrysostom, and oth¬ 
ers), obliging (Theophylact, Luther, and others), and 
esteeming higher (Tbeodoret, Grotius; see Tholuck), 
are intimately connected therewith. [Stuart: “In 
giving honor, anticipating one another.” Meyer * 
44 Going before as guides ; i. e ., with conduct incit¬ 
ing others to follow.” These explanations, however, 
do not seem to suit ttfiy ; hence Alford, and most, 
prefer the meaning given in the Vulgate: invicem 
pramenienies. Hodge: “Instead of waiting for 
others to honor us, we should be beforehand with 
them in the manifestation of respect.”—R.] 

Ver. 11. In diligence, not slothful, Ac. [ft 
anovdjj fiy oxvyqoi, x.t.L] This clause, which 
has three members, defines proper activity in refer¬ 
ence to temporal affairs, just as the following clause, 
which also has three members, defines proper pas¬ 
sivity in these affairs. Both verses define the per¬ 
sonal conduct of the Christian in relation to him¬ 
self, according to his situation in time.* The prin¬ 
cipal rule of the first clause is: not to shrink half¬ 
heartedly from the whole work of time, but to work 
with persevering enthusiasm. To this belongs the 
polar conduct of remaining warm in spirit (seething 
and boiling like a hot spring), and overcoming the 
time (see Acts xviii. 26), while in one’s daily task 
adapting one’s self to the moment, to the will of 
the xi'Qioq in the xayoq, so that He is served by 
observing its full meaning. Jovk. rfi xaiytg, 
tempori eervire (Cicero), and similar expressions; 
see Meyer, p. 468. The expression was usual in the 
bad sense (of unprincipled accommodation), as in 
the good (to accommodate one’s self to the time). 
But here it reads: controlling the time by serving 
the Lord; Eph. v. 16; see Tholuck, pp. 669 ff., who 
gives the preference to the reading xvqUp. 

[Serving the Lord, tw xvqI<p dovXt t'ov- 
r*q. On the readings, see* Textual Note *. The 
adoption of the reading xouqw, which is not so well 
sustained as that of the Rec., has influenced the exe¬ 
gesis of Dr. Lange throughont the verse. Philippi 
urges against xcuqoi its equivocal meaning, and the 
fact that Paul always represents the Christian as 
free, a servant only to God, or Christ, or righteous . 
ness —*never of the time. In fact, the injunction 
seems scarcely to differ from one of worldly wisdom, 
if that reading be accepted. Ep]i. v. 16; Col. iv. 
5, will not justify the expression. Fritzsche in loco 
admits an interchange of xvqioq and xasqoq it other 
places.—Dr. Hodge explains: 44 Influenced in onr 
activity and zeal by a desire to serve Christ. This 


* [The reading adopted by Dr. Lange in the last ctanst 
lends him to this limitation of meaning. 'While, as Phi¬ 
lippi observes, there is no necessity for limiting the dili¬ 
gence to evangeilstio efforts, it seems equally uncalled for 
to refer It exclusively to temporal aflhirsl as is done by Dr. 
Lange and the £. V. (“business”). Luther Is not ’itsrally 
exact, but rives the correct sense: Sexd nickt trdgt, was ik* 
thun soUt Be not slothful in what you ought to do. Thai 
it Is referred to all Christian duty as such (Alford).—K.) 
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member of the sentence, thus understood, describes 
the motive from which zeal and diligence should 
proceed.” The common interpretation, derived from 
the E. V., is: not slothful in temooral affairs, yet of 
an earnest religious spirit, because all is done in the 
service of the Lord. If the first clause be extend¬ 
ed so as to include “ whatever our hand finds to 
do,” this is sufficiently correct. The second mem¬ 
ber derives its appropriateness from the fact—never 
more noticeable than in these bustling days, when 
even religious duty partakes somewhat of the spirit 
of the age—that zeal and diligenoe may become a 
habit and passion, a mere activity, lacking the genu¬ 
ine fervor of the spirit. The last term does not, 
Indeed, refer to the Holy Spirit, but, in an exhorta¬ 
tion to Christians, may well be taken as meaning the 
human spirit under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
—R.] This is followed by a trichotomy as the prop¬ 
er passivity in temporal relations. 

Ver. 12. In nope, rejoicing [rij IX nidi, 
Xctigovxtq. Stuart thinks the datives in this 
verse also are datives of reference: as respects 
hope, rejoicing, Ac. But the regularity has been 
broken in upon by the xfi xvgip of the preceding 
verse; we are therefore warranted in adopting a 
different view here, especially as the datives in this 
verse seem not to be parallel to each other. The 
verb xaiqnv may indeed govern the dative, but the 
hops is rather the ground than the object of rejoic¬ 
ing (so Meyerj Alford). De Wette, Philippi: ver- 
moge der Hoff sung ; Hodge: on account of hope. 
The hope is objective, and to be taken more gen¬ 
erally than Dr. Lange suggests. His view results 
from reading xcuqy above.—R.] The antithesis 
shows that here the IXn’u;, as formerly the anoidrj, 
must be regarded as prevalently objective. In the 
time bestowing hope. It is in harmony with the 
ehildlike character of faith to rejoice gratefully 
over every good token; but it is also in harmony 
with manliness to be patient in tribulation. 

In tribulation, patient; in prayer, per¬ 
severing [rj &Xly>t* v no p ivovx t<;' t ^ 
nooafvzn n^oqttagxtqovmq. Alford: ri) 
GXirpt*, the state in which the vnopovy is found. 
Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, Ac., think b was omit¬ 
ted on account of the parallelism of construction, 
though the verb governs the dative (more usually 
the accusative, however). On the second clause, 
comp. OoL iv. 2; Acts i. 14.—R.] The harmoniza¬ 
tion of the great contrasts of life lies in the perse¬ 
vering life of prayer. Similar harmonisations, see 
James L 9, 10: chap. v. 13. Bengel: Qaudium 
non modo est affectu a, sod etiam officium christiano - 
mm. Tholuck and Meyer woula regard the hope 
here quite universally, as the foundation of Chris¬ 
tian joy. This is not favored by the antithesis rij 
Meyer here reads the dative: standing 
eut against tribulation. But Paul will not consider 
tribulation as an adversary. We also prefer being 



• [The idea of faropfrcir is patient oontinnanoe, or 
cteadrastnees, although, at times, the idea of patienoe may 
be the prominent one. It may be doubted whether the 
other thought is not equally prominent here. So Philippi; 
in der Drangsal bsst&ndig. —Accepting the wider reference 
•f the verse, Dr. Hodge says: “This hope of Miration is 
she most effectual means of producing patience under pres¬ 
ent afflictions." “ Intercourse with God, however, is neces¬ 
sary to the exercise of this, and all other virtues, and 
therefore the Apostle immediately adds : continuing instant 
im prayri ” He finds in this expression two attributes of 


Ver. 18. Oommunioating to the neoeeaitiet 
of saints [raft; xgtiatq t«r oyiwr xoirm 
rof»rrSee Textual Note \—R.J The believes 
naturally comes from his own necessity to the neoes 
sity of his brethren. Taiq /p«ta*?. The memo* 
ing of the verb xotv.: distributing to, is opposed by 
Meyer and Tholuck. It is sufficient here that HM 
ing fellowship with is the fuller and stronger ex* 
presrion, yet not fellowship “ in the necessities ” of 
fellow-Ghristians, but with them; or, in other words: 
to participate in their necessities (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret).*—*Given to hospitality [rijv 
via* d*wxorr<c> literally, pursuing hospitality 
—R.] In ancient times, hospitality was also a high 
ly important work of love, for the relief of necee 
sity; Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 9. 

Ver. 14. Bless those who persecute yon, 
Ac. [tuIoyffTf Toitg diwxorxat; vpa?, 
x.T.l.J Here the hortatory form becomes distinct; 
see Matt. v. 44. Probably the expression of Jesus 
has reached Paul by the tradition of the Church. 
Tholuck: u It is just from the Sermon on the 
Mount that we find the most reminisoences; 1 Cor. 
vli. 10; James iv. 9; v. 12; 1 Peter Hi 9 ; iv. 14.” 
Tholuck, very strangely, supposes here a so-called 
lexical connection—«. that ver. 14 is accidentally 
called forth by the word dMuxorrtf.f But it is in¬ 
correct to suppose that the exhortation of ver. 14 
interrupts such exhortations as vers. 18 and 16, 
which relate to the mutual conduct of Christians; 
ver. 16 has been too generally regarded as favoriug 
this view. 

Ver. 16. Rejoioe with those who rqjoice, 
Ac. [x<*lq**r psta x.x.X. On 

the infinitive as imperative, see Winer, p. 296. 
Meyer fills out the sentence thus: /atp**? vpa* 
del .—R.] XaignVy the infinitive as an imperative, 
to be supplemented mentally bv a corresponding 
verb; see Sirach vii. 88, 84. Ver. 14 defines the 
proper conduct in relation to personal antipathy; 
ver. 15, the proper conduct in relation to personal 
sympathy. 

Ver. 16. Be of the same mind one toward 
another [to avxo tlq aXXyXovq vgovovr- 
ti ?]. The participles in ver. 16 have been vari¬ 
ously construed; now with the preceding impera¬ 
tive xXaUtv, ver. 16, and now with the 

following pit yirta&i ; see PhUippi. Because of 
the great difficulties of such connections, commen¬ 
tators prefer to supply f<m (Philippi, Meyer)4 


—perseveranoe and fevor—both Implying 

* [Meyer paraphrases: “ having fellowship in the neoee- 
aitlee of the saints; i. e., conducting yourselves as though 
the necessities of your feUow-Christian s were your own, 
and thus seeking to meet them." Stuart: " in respeot to 
the wants of the Minis, he sympathetic;" hut the dative 
is hardly a dative of reference. The Intransitive meaning 
of the verb must he insisted upon (Tholuck, Meyer, and 
most). Even in Gal. vi. 6, the transitive mining must be 
given up. (Comp. Lange’s Oomm. in loco, p. 150.)—-R.] 
t [Wordsworth finds a happy play upon the words, 
iukomt (ver. 18), tuMomt (ver. 14). 44 It would seem as 
if the Apostle's mind, strained by the pressure of the argu¬ 
ment with which it had been laboring, now graoeftiUy w4 
playftilly relaxes itself In Christian oheermfneea. In his 


conciliatory courtesy, he would show his readers what ha 
had said severely concerning them in the former parts of 
hie Epistle, had been spoken in love. So he now rays, in a 
tone of lively affection: Even we Christians, whom the 
world persecute*, ought to he persecutors; we ought to fellow 
with our blessings and our prayers those who pursue us 
with rancor and disdain."—On the spirit of this injunction, 
see Hodge in loco, especially the extract from Oalrin which 
he gives.—R.1 

l fWe retain the imperative form of the E. V. It might 
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The attempt at tbe proper construction would be 
best favored by returning to ver. 15, and reading 
this injunction as a fundamental thought, control¬ 
ling what follows, clothed in figurative expression 
and made explicit by the beginning of ver. 16. On 
this wise: 

First trichotomy: Rejoice with them that do re¬ 
joice, and weep with them that weep: being of the 
same mind one toward another. 

Second trichotomy: Mind not high things, but 
condescend to the lowly. Addition: Be not wise 
hi your own conceits (in seclusion). 

Third trichotomy: Recompense to no man evil 
for evil; provide things honest in the sight of all 
men; if it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. 

Fourth trichotomy: Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath; for it 
is written, Ac. All this follows from the conduct of 
Christians toward each other. But then tbe whole 
glory of this reciprocal feeling is elaborated in the 
Christian love of enemies, which conquers evil by 
good; vers. 20, 21. 

The same. To ahxo ; see chap. xv. 5; Phil, 
ii. 2; iv. 2; 2 Cor. xiii. 7. They should adhere to 
the same, what is equal, what is common, in their 
intercourse with each other, or in the intercourse of 
one toward others; reminder of the Golden Rule. 
According to Phil, ii 4, to alno tpyovtiv proceeds 
from the to It qyovnv. Adherence to one results 
in adhering to tbe same; then, this results in unity, 
which, however, is only a special fruit of that gen¬ 
eral conduct. Likewise Tholuck. [Dr. Hodge thinks 
concord of feeling is the prominent thought] Chry¬ 
sostom’s view is different: not to regard one’s self 
better than others, and similarly. 

Mind not high things [fiij ra vxprjla 
91 o vo t* vt t ? ]. Not merely “high-aspiring selfish¬ 
ness,” but also self-complacent fancies; for example, 
Novation, puritanic, aristocratic, or humanistic fan¬ 
cies injure, or even tear asunder, the bond of com¬ 
munion, of Christian fellowship with the Church, 
rod of humane fellowship with the world. 

But condescend to men of low estate. 
Tok ranttrolq. Construed as masculine by 
Chrysostom, Erasmus, Luther [Alford. Wordsworth], 
and others. (Various definitions: Christians should 
count themselves among the lowly; should suffer 
with the oppressed; should remain in fellowship 
with tbe lowly, with publicans and sinners.) But 
Fritzsche, Reiche, De Wette [Stuart], and many oth¬ 
ers, have declared in favor of the neuter. Meyer: 
Subjecting yourselves to the lower situations and 
occupations* of life. Tbe antithesis ra iinpyXd is 
urged. But the antithesis is modified by the change 
of the verb into avranayoutvo*. The latter 
verb denotes, to be carried off, to be taken along 
with y or, to allow one's self to be carried off,\ to be 
misled , to be taken along with (see Tholuck, p. 673). 
This may apply as a duty toward the brethren in 
low estate, who, in opposition to high things, repre¬ 
sent the real essence of humanity in ijift form of a 
servant; but it cannot apply to trivial and low 
things. We should take small things into consider¬ 
ation in the light of duties, but not to permit our¬ 
selves to be carried off by them. But of small 
men, who are great in God’s eyes, it is said with pro¬ 
priety: that we should devote ourselves to them 

perhaps be changed to the participial, as is done In the 
revision by Five Aug. Clergymen; but thi» would render a 
change in punctuation neoeasary.— R.] 


through suffering to glory. Imprisoned and hung 
with the lowly, but not with the bad ! 

The neuter construction is thus explained by 
Calvin, and others: kumilibus rebus obsecundantes 
(about: to be true in small things); while Grotiuo, 
and others, thus explain the masculine construction: 
modestissimorum exempla seciantes . 

[On the whole, the masculine is preferable; fo 
in no other case in the New Testament is the adjec¬ 
tive t annuo? used of things. Nor does the Apos¬ 
tle’s antithesis require the neuter meaning. Alford: 
“ In ra vyyXd v^ovoi’VTf?, the itytiXd are necessar 
rily subjective —the lofty thoughts of the man. But 
in Toi q rannrot? avvan. the adjective is necessa¬ 
rily objective —some outward objects, with which the 
persons exhorted are ovranayta&a*. And those 
outward objects are defined, if I mistake not, by the 
tiq aXXjloix;” Dr. Hodge, and many others, do 
not decide between the two views.—R.] 

Be not wise, Ac. Mrj yirta&e, k.t.X. See 
chap. xi. 25. But there the conceit of one’s own 
wisdom constitutes an antithesis to God’s revelation, 
while here it constitutes an antithesis to the fellow¬ 
ship of men (not. merely of Christians in a good 
sense). 

Ver. 17. Recompense to no man evil for 
evil [pySfri xaxov arts xaxov dnoS* 
Sort*?. Alford: “The Apostle now proceeds to 
exhort respecting conduct to those without .” There 
is, however, no warrant for this limitation in the lan¬ 
guage, and certainly the temptation to render evil 
for evil to Christians is frequent enough.—R.] 
Meyer: “ The principle itselfj and how it stood op¬ 
posed to heathendom and pharisaism ! ” 

[Have a oare for things honourable, nr £ o - 
roovfitvoi xaXd. Lange: Seid auf das Edle be- 
dacht . Have careful regard to what is noble , Ac. 
Dr. Hodge finds here a motive for the injunction 
which precedes, and objects to the period after 
“ evil ” in the E. V., as well as to the translation 
“ honest,” which undoubtedly conveys to the ordi¬ 
nary reader the thought that we are bidden VC pro¬ 
vide for ourselves and families in an honest way 
The clause much resembles Prov. ill. 4 (LXX.) 
hence the variations.—R.1 
of all 


In the sight of all men [ Irdmor ndr 
t«v av&Qianiar. See Textual Note *.] Meyer: 
Before the eyes of all men. We regard tne term as 
an expression of the relation to the most diverse 
men. However, the other construction also makes 
good sense; for Christians could often expose indi¬ 
viduals to danger, by giving them cause for offence; 
Prov. iii. 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

Ver. 18. If it be possible, Ac. El Svrarov 
is referred by Erasmus, Bengel, and others, to what 
precedes [but this is objectionable^. The clause: 
as much as dependeth on you , explains the tt dv 
var or. It maybe outwardly impossible to us to 
live at peace with every body; but inwardly ire 
should be peaceably disposed, prepared for peace, 
toward every body. [The *1 Swarov is objective 
(Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Alford), not, “ if you 
can,” but, if it be possible, if others will allow it 
“ All tour part is to be peace: whether you actually 
live peaceably or not, will depend, then, solely on 
how others behave toward you n (Alford). That 
this is often impossible, the Apostle’s life plainly 
shows.—R.] 

Ver. 19. Avenge not yourselves, dearly 
beloved. The additional ay an qroi, loving 
pressure. TThe address becomes more affectionate 
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is the duty becomes more difficult (so Tholuck). 

—RJ 

Give place unto the wrath [ Jorf to not 
?jj Make way for Divine wrath; do not 

anticipate* it; do not get in its way; let it rule.* 
This is the explanation of most commentators, from 
Chrysostom and Augustine down to Tholuck, De 
Weite, Meyer, and Philippi. [So Hodge.]—Second 
xplanation: Let not your own wrath break ibrth 
(Du Dieu, Semler [Stuart], a<id others). Meyer, on 
the contrary: The Latin usage of non ires tpatium 
dare harmonizes very well with this, but the Greek 
usage of to not Stdovcu does not. [Jowett says 
this explanation “ is equally indefensible on grounds 
of language and sense. It is only as a translation 
of a Latinism we can suppose the phrase to have 
any meaning at all; and the meaning thus obtained, 
4 defer your wrath,’ is out of place.” See his re- 
/ marks in defence of the next explanation.—R.]— 
Third explanation: To < jive place to the wrath of 
your enemy (Schottgen, Moms, and others). Mey¬ 
er : This would be only a prudential measure.* The 
first explanation is raised above all doubt by the 
addition: Vengeance is mine. f . 

For it is written, Deut. xxxii. 35.—Addition: 
i l y * * xi * 0 * o c; see Heb. x. 30. 

Ver. 20. Therefore if thine enemy, Ac. 

t iar out ntsvp, x.r.X. See Textual Note •.] 
he otV, which is omitted by most Godd., probably 
on account of difficulty, follows from the antithesis. 
One cannot conform to the negative: not to hate an 
enemy, without obeying the affirmative. [Hodge: 
44 The expressions are obviously not to be confined 
to their literal meaning, nor even to the discharge 
of the common offices of humanity; they are figu¬ 
rative expressions for all the duties of benevolence. 
It is not enough, therefore, that we preserve an ene¬ 
my from perishing; we must treat him with all 
affection and kindness.”—R.] The words are from 
the LXX. of Prov. xxv. 21. 

Thou shalt heap ooals of fire, Ac. [at- 
axaq n vqbq x.t.L] The 

burning of fiery coals is an Oriental figure of con¬ 
stantly burning pain. Explanations: 

1. Thou wilt draw down upon him severe Divine 

* (Dr. Lange quotes Meyer’s objection to one single 
phase of this explanation, ana that not the one most promi¬ 
nently urged. Ew&ld, Jowett, Wordsworth, understand by 
this view, which they defend, not getting out of the way of 
the wrath of another, but, allowing it to spend itself upon 
you, “ let your enemy have his way.** So mt from deeming 
this a prudential step, Jowett defends it from the objection, 
that “common prudence requires that we should defend 
ourselves against our enemies,** by urging that the gospel 
does not always give “ counsels of prudenoe, but of perfec¬ 
tion” Mayer, however, opposes the real explanation of 
these authors, by saying that such a meaning has too little 
positive moral character; and farther, that the prohibition 
of revenge by no means Implies that the personal object is 
an angry one. These objections are valid ones.—R.] 

♦ (The first explanation is the most natural one; but 
Alford suggests another, vis.: “ Anger, generally; 4 proceed 
aot to execute it hastily, but leave it for its legitimate time, 
when He whoee it is to avenge will exeonte It: make not 
the wrath your own, hot leave it for God.* ** Wordsworth, 
in defer ding the third explanation, objects to the first: 44 It 
oould lardly be presented as a Christian duty—to make 
room lor the Divine wrath to work against an enotny.” He 
furthermore defends the ambiguous rendering of the E. V., 
ss excellent from its ambiguity, from not saying too much, 
and thus inviting study, using this opportunity for oppos¬ 
ing a revision. 44 1 ever held it a kind of honest spiritua. 
limit, when there are two senses given of one place, both 
agreeable to the atalogy of faith and manners, to make use 
or both” (Bishop Sanderson). Dr. Wordsworth approves 
this role for expositors. His own praotioe of this “ spirit¬ 
ual thrift** may lead to spiritual wealth, bat oertainly 
nuns te tend to eeegetical poverty. —R.1 


wrath (with reference to 4 Ezra xvl 54: Gbrysot 
tom, Theodore!, Ac., Zwingli, Bess, Ac., Stolz, Heng 
stenberg, Ac.). 

2. Thou wilt prepare him for the pain of peni¬ 
tence (Augustine, Jerome [Tholuck, De Wette, Mey¬ 
er], Luther, and many others). Origen has opposed 
the former view, which was continually under +he 
necessity of being established in the Church, because 
of the propensity to wrath. On Hengstenberg’s ex¬ 
planation of Prov. xxiv. 18, see Tholuck, p. 675 ff. 
Ver. 21, as well as the spirit of the passage, pro¬ 
nounces in favor of explanation (2.). No one coula 
gladly requite evil with good, if he knew of a cer- 
tainty that he would thereby be exposed to Divine 
wrath. Finally, this explanation is favored by the 
whole spirit of Christianity. Yet it most be ob¬ 
served, that penitence cannot be designated as an 
infallible effect of the love of enemies, and of its 
expressions. The most immediate effect of such ex¬ 
pressions is burning shame, a religious and moral 
crisis. He will bend bis head as if fiery coals lay on 
it. The rule, as well as the purpose, of this crisis, 
is penitence and conversion ; but there are frequent 
instances of false adversaries, like Judas, becoming 
hardened by kindness. 

[8. Slightly different from (2.) is that adopted 
by Hodge: 44 You will take the most effectual means 
of subduing him.” Kindness is as effectual as coals 
of fire. So Alford: 44 You will be taking the most 
effectual vengeance.” Similarly Jowett. This view, 
which excludes even the pain of penitence, is fa¬ 
vored by the connection with ver. 21.—R.1 For 
other unimportant explanations, see the Note in 
Meyer, p. 468.* On the figure of fiery ooals, see 
Tholuck, p. 675. 

Yer. 21. [Be not overcome, Ac. pij nxM, 
x.t.L 44 A comprehensive summary of vers. 19, 
20. Be not overcome (led to revenge) by evil (which 
is done to you), but overcome by the good (which you 
show to your enemy) evil (by causing your enemy, 
ashamed by your noble spirit, to cease doing evil to 
you, and to become your friend);” Meyer. Seneca, 
De Benef. , 7, 31: Vincil mcuoe pertinax bonitas. 
—R.] The purpose of all these manifestations of 
love is that of Christ on the cross: to overcome evil 
with good . 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The proper conduct in personal intercourse, 
particularly with the brethren, is love without dis¬ 
simulation ; as the proper conduct toward the 
Church, previously described, is love without self• 
boasting . The conduct toward civil authorities 
(which follows in chap, xiii.) is love without fear; 
and, finally, the proper conduct toward the world is 
love without despising the rights of the world, and 
without mingling with the immorality of the world. 

2. The root of brotherly love is reverence for 
the appearing image of Christ; and its development 
and consummation are types of the most inward 
consanguinity. 

3. The proper conduct toward different individu¬ 
als begins with proper conduct toward ourselves; 
portrayed in ver. 11. To this there belongs, first of 
all, fresh spiritual life; zealous and enthusiastic 
work, embracing eternity as the blessing of the 

* (Among these, the reftceaee to the softening by tam 
ing ooals (GlSokler), the inflaming to love (OalovtasL th» 
red blush of shame live-glowing ooals (Banotius).—R.) 
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Spirit; ealm ardor in communion with God, and in 
the consciousness of its being sent by God; bat re¬ 
garding the moment of tim 9 as the moment of eter¬ 
nity in time. In this place belongs Solomon’s Ec¬ 
clesiastes, this much-mistaken pearl of the Old Tes¬ 
tament— a writing whose fundamental thought is, 
that every thing is regarded vain in consequence of 
despising eternity in time. 

4. The Apostle’s pen gives a festive expression 
even to Christian ethics; as is proved by the beau¬ 
tiful parallelisms, mostly in the form of trilodes, in 
this chapter, together with 1 Cor. xiiL [Comp. 
Erasmus on this chapter: “ Comparibus membris et 
incisis, similiter cadentibus ac desinentibus tie totus 
sermo modulates est , ut nulla cauiio postil esse ju - 
eundior” —R.] Christian life should also be a wor¬ 
ship. But the worship is festive, free from common 
weariness. 

5. All Christianity is a conquest of evil by good, 
which Christ has established, and already decided in 
principle, on His cross. All the single rales of con¬ 
duct toward individuals concentrate in this last and 
highest one. 


HOMELETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vers. 9-21. The sincerity of love. It is mani¬ 
fested in: 1. Our abhorring that which is evil; and, 
2. In cleaving to that which is good (ver. 91 —Let 
not love be false. 1. What is it to love in this way ? 
2. How is it possible ? (ver. 9.)—What belongs to 
true brotherly love? 1. Sincere heartiness; 2. 
Obliging respect (ver. 10).—Universal love and 
brotherly love. 1. How far related? 2. How far 
different ? Comp. 2 Peter i. 7 (vers. 9, 10).—Chris¬ 
tian joy in labor. 1. Its nature; 2. Its origin; 3. 
Its limit (ver. 11).—Be not indolent in doing what 
you should! (ver. 11).—Be fervent in spirit! A 
Pentecostal sentiment (ver. 11).—Adapt yourselves 
to the time ! A word of comfort in times of need 
and tribulation (ver. 11).—Rejoice in hope, be pa¬ 
tient in tribulation, continue instant in prayer—an 
inexhaustible text, and one that can be always ap¬ 
plied afresh on marriage occasions, in harvest ser¬ 
mons in years of failure, or in New Tears’ sermons 
in troublous times (ver. 12).—Distribute to the ne¬ 
cessity of saints! 1. Description of it (with special 
references similar to those in ver. 11). 2. A sum¬ 
mons to energetic assistance (ver. 18).—The forgiv¬ 
ing Christian spirit. 1. A beautiful virtue; but, 

2. One very difficult to exercise; and therefore, 

3. Proper to be implored from God (ver. 14).— 
Christian sympathy: 1. In ioy; 2. In sorrow (ver. 
15).—Christian unanimity (ver. 16).—Christian hu¬ 
mility (ver. 16).—Christian honesty (ver. 17).— 
Christian peacefulness (ver. 18).—Christian love of 
enemies. 1. It desists from revenge; 2. It over¬ 
comes evil with good (vers. 19-21).—Fiery coals 
an the head of an enemy: 1. They cause pain; 
hut, 2. Healing pain, because it is the pain of shame 
vers. 19-21). 

Luthkr : To heap coals of fire on the head is, 
that, by kindness, our enemy grows angry with him- 
self for having acted so wickedly toward us. 

Stares : True Christianity does not make lazy 
peop’e and sluggards, but industrious ones; for the 
Store pious the Christian is, the more industrious 
laborer he is (ver. 11).—Dear Christian, you present 
i gift to strange beggars, though you do not know 
whether they are holy or not—indeed, the most are 


without holiness; should you not rather do goocMC 
the poor who live among us, who prove by then 
deeds that they are holy and God’s children ? (ver. 
13.)—He who rises high, falls all the lower; such 
conduct is always dangerous. High trees are shaken 
most violently by the winds; hign towers are most 
frequently struck by the thunder-storm; what is 
high is easily moved, and likely to fall. Rather re* 
main low, and then you will not fall, Sirach iii. i9 
(yct. 16).—If you have wisdom, it is not your own, 
but Goa’s; let it not be observed that you know 
your wisdom. There are others also who are not 
fools; and there are many superior to you (ver. 16). 
—Every one should be ruler of his own spirit, Prov. 
xvi. 82 (ver. 21).—It is most glorious to show good 
for evil, and to make a friend out of an enemy, 
Prov. xvi. 6 (ver. 21).—As fire is not quenched by 
fire, so is evil not quenched by evil, nor invective by 
invective.—H kdingkr : Christianity is not absurd 
selfishness and incivility. Love and patience teach 
quite different things toward our neighbor (ver. 10}. 
— Mullkr : The richer and higher in God, the poor¬ 
er and more like nothing in our own eyes, 2 Sam. 
vii. 18 (ver. 10).—God sends His cross to us that it 
may press from our hearts many fervent sighs, from 
our mouth many a glorious little prayer, and from 
our eyes many hot tears (ver. 12).—Christian souls 
are one soul in Christ, and therefore one feels the 
sorrow and joy of another (ver. 16).—To do good 
is natural; to do evil is carnal; to do evil for 
good is devilish; to do good for evil is divine 
(ver. 17). 

; Spsnkr : Love is the principal virtue required 
by Christ of His disciples (ver. 9 ).—Brotherly love 
should be as hearty as natural love between parents, 
children, and brethren (the <tto^^»J), and should not 
be lukewarm, but zealous (ver. 10).—The Spirit of 
God is a holy fire, which inflames hearts wherever it 
is. Where things go very sleepily, we may well ap¬ 
prehend that, because there is no fire, there is no 
zeal, and that there is also no work of the Spirit, 
but only of nature. Tet there should be a fervency 
and zeal of the spirit. For the flesh has also its 
blind zeal, which is the more dangerous the greater 
it is (ver. 11 ).—Accommodate yourselves to the tune. 
But this must not be in such a way as to join in 
with the world, as every period brings with it that 
which the Apostle (ver. 2) has already forbidden— 
conformity to this world. But Christians should not 
lose the opportunity of doing good which God con¬ 
stantly presents to them; and they should always 
give* due care to all circumstances—to what is best 
now to be done according to the Divine rale. More¬ 
over, they should always give due attention to the 
condition in which they are situated, so that they 
may act just as God now requires of them (ver. 11). 
—In prosperity and adversity, prayer is the best 
means for our support (ver. 12). 

Roos: Christians should be refined and polite 
people (ver. 17). 

Gxrlach : The most glowing love should not 
lose sobriety and discretion, by virtue of which it 
chooses and performs just what the circumstances 
require; comp. Matt. x. 16 (ver. 11).—“ 4 It is well,’ 
says one, 4 that he has very properly commanded 
weeping witn those who weep; but for what end did 
he command us to do the other part, that which if 
not great ? ’ And yet, rejoicing with them that re¬ 
joice is a far more self-denying state of mind than 
weeping with those who weep; ” Chrysostom (ver. 
15).—By fiery coals we must understand that w« 
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lead the one who injures 119 to repentanoe of his 
deed, by doing good to him i?er. 20 ). 

Lisco: How the lore of the believer, arising 
from humility, is manifested toward other believers. 
1 . Its peculiarity (vers. 9-12); 2 . Its manifestations 
amid very different external circumstances (vers. 
18-16).—Relation of the believer to the unbelieving 
world He is even animated with love toward it 
(vers, 17-21). 

Heubner : Love should be tender and delicate; 
«t should avoid every thing that can offend another’s 
sense of modesty or honor. Indelicacy is always a 
want of respect (ver. 10).—Christianity teaches the 
real art of being always happy.—The Christian must 
keep in a good humor. Hope is the source of the 
Christian’s cheerfulness; the condition of it is pa¬ 
tience. Prayer strengthens both faith and hope 
(ver. 12 ). 

Bssser : The works of Christians in love (vers. 
9-21).—Paul calls upon us to oppose two special 
enemies of unity: 1 . Pride; 2 . Self-conceits of 
wisdom (ver. 16V—Saul felt most painfully the burn¬ 
ing coals from David’s hand, 1 Sam. xxiv. 17 ff. 

Schleiermacher : The Apostle’s injunction: Re¬ 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep. 1. What iB Hie scope of it—what are 
the limits which he has assigned to it ? 2 . Its con¬ 
nection with our spiritual life in God’s kingdom 
(ver. 16).—Perseverance against the evil sorely 
afflicting us. It consists in: 1 . Our taking care 
lest evil prostrate our spirit; 2 . In being careful 
not to lose our sobriety, when engaged in work, by 
surprise; 3. And in being on our guard lest our 
pleasure in life be destroyed by the pressure of evil 
(ver. 21 ). 

Vers. 7-16. The Perioope for the Second Sun¬ 
day after Epiphany. — Heubner : The fruits of Chris¬ 
tian faith in human life.—The connection of the 
Christian virtues.—The real life as a practical school 
of Christianity.— Harless : True Jiaelity to calling . 

1 . Good Christian deportment is alwavs likewise 
fidelity to calling; 2 . The discharge of one’s call¬ 
ing is true when it is done with simplicity, with care, 
and with pleasure; 3. This fidelity to calling arises 
alone from true love; 4. But true love arises alone 
from the humility of Christian faith.— Jaspis : True 
Christians are also the most faithful laborers. 1 . 
They regard their lifetime as a very gracious gift; 

2 . They act continually from holy motives; 3. They 
feel inwardly united with their fellow-men; 4. They 
have too serious a reverence for their Eternal Judge 
to discharge their calling unconscientiously.— Kreiil: 
Strengthening of patience in tribulation by: 1. Wise 
hope; 2 . Pious reflection; 8 . Steadfast prayer; 4. 
Joyous hope. 

Vers. 17-21. The Pericope for the Third Sun~ 
day after Epiphany. — Heubner: The Christian 
amid the afflicting relations of the world. 1 . He 
uses them for opposing his own self-love; 2 . He 
uses them for greater severity toward himself; 3. 
For the practice of a peaceful disposition; 4. For 
the exhibition of love toward enemies; 6 . For in¬ 
creasing his stability and steadfastness.—The dignity 
of Christian peacefulness: 1 . Its source; 2 . Its 
limits; 3. Its strength.— Beck : Direction for the 
art of genuine Christian peacefulness. 1. Stop up 
the fountain of disquietude in your own heart; 
1 Give place to the external occasion to disquietude 
by conscientious and blameless deportment toward 
every body; 3. Amid external temptations, direct 
four heart to the h'ghest Reqjiter; 4. Strive to 


overcome the hatred of enemies by good deeds, and 
to turn away the punishment impending over them, 
—F. A. Wolf: Avenge not yourselves! 1 . The 
meaning of this declaration of the Apostle; 2 . How 
it should be observed. 

Kappf : What belongs to true culture: 1 . Mod 
I esty and humility; 2 . Universal philanthropy; 8 
Truth and purity of heart.— Brandt: Christianity 
is the way to a peaceful and blessed life; for it: 
1 . Opposes our own conceits; 2 . Forbids all rs 
venge; 3. Recommends honesty; 4. Loves peso* 
fulness; 6 . Enjoins magnanimity; 6 . And always 
desires the conquest of all evil. 

[Hopkins : On revenge (ver. 15). Revenge is a 
wild, untamed passion, that knows no bounds nor 
measures. And if we were permitted to carve it 
out for ourselves, we should certainly exceed all 
limits and moderation; for self-love, which is an 
immoderate affection, would be made the whole rule 
of our vengeance: and because we love ourselves 
abundantly too well, we should revenge every imagi¬ 
nary wrong done us with too much bitterness and 
severity: and, therefore, God would not trust the 
righting of ourselves in our own hands, knowing we 
would be too partial to our own interests and con¬ 
cerns, but hath assumed it to himself as the preroga¬ 
tive of His crown.—On ver. 20: On kindness toward 
enemies. This is all the revenge which the gospel 
permits; this is that excellent doctrine which out 
Saviour came to preach, which He hath given us 
commission to declare and publish to the world, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace; that we might 
all be united, as by faith and obedience unto God, 
so in love and charity one to another. 

[Bishop Atterburt: Sermon on the duty of 
livitig peaceably (Rom. xii. 18). I. In what the 
a duty consists, in relation to public and private men, 
opinions and practice. II. The extent of it—to all 
men. UL The difficulty of practising it. IV. The 
best helps to the practice of this duty: ( 1 .) To 
regulate our passions; ( 2 .) To moderate our desires, 
and shorten our designs, with regard to the good 
things of life; ( 8 .) To have a watchful eye upor 
ourselves in our first entrance upon any contest* 
(4.) Always to guard against the intemperance ot 
our tongue, especially in relation to that natunu 
pronenefls it has toward publishing the faults of oth¬ 
ers ; ( 6 .) To keep ourselves from embarking in par¬ 
ties and factions; ( 6 .) To study to be quiet, by do¬ 
ing our own business in our proper profession 01 
calling; (7.) Add prayer to the Author of peace 
and Lover of concord, for the fruits of His Spirit 

HJurkitt: What it is to be overcome of evil 

1. When we dwell in our thoughts too much, toe 
often, and too long, upon the injuries and unkind¬ 
ness we have met with; this is as if a man that war 
to take down a bitter pill, should be continually 
champing of it, and rolling it under his tongue. 

2 . We are overcome of evil when we are brought 
over to commit the same evil, by studying to make 
spitefbl returns, in a way of revenge, for the inju¬ 
ries we have received.—Wherein consists the duty 
and excellency of overcoming evil with good ? 1 . Ti 
renders us like God, who does good to us daily 
though we do evil against Him continually; 2. We 
imitate God in one of the choicest perfections of 
His divine nature; 3. We overcome ourselves; 4 
We overcome our enemies, and make them become 
our friends. 

[Henry : Bless them who persecute you: 1 . 
Speak well of them. If there be any thing in then 
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xmimendable and praiseworthy, take notioe of it, 
and mention it to their honor; 2. Speak respect¬ 
fully to them, according as their place is; 3. Wish 
well to them, and desire their good, so far from 
seeking any revenge; 4. Offer up that desire to 
God, by prayer for them. 

[Clarks, on ver. 16 : There have not been want¬ 
ing, in all ages of the Church, persons who, losing 
the savor of divine things from their own souls by 
drinking into a worldly spirit, have endeavored to 
shun the reproach of the cross, by renouncing the 
company of the godly, speaking evil of the way of 
life, and, perhaps, sitting down in the chair of the 
scorner with apostates like themselves. And yet, 
strange to teU, these men will keep up a form of 
godliness! for a decent outside is often necessary to 
enable them to secure the ends of their ambition. 


[Hodge, on vers. 20, 21: Nothing is so power 
fill as goodness; it is the most efficacious mean! 
to subdue enemies and put down opposition. Men 
whose minds can withstand argument, and who** 
hearts rebel against threats, are not proof againsl 
the persuasive influence of unfeigned love; there 
is, therefore, no more important collateral reasoc 
for being good, than that it increases our power tc 
do good. 

[Barnes, on ver. 11 : The tendency of the Cbri» 
ti&n religion is to promote industry. 1. It teaches 
the value of time; 2. Presents numerous and im¬ 
portant things to be done; 8. It inclines men to be 
conscientious in the improvement of each moment; 
4. And it takes away the mind from those pleasures 
and pursuits which generate and promote indolence 
—J. F. H.] 


Third Section. —Christian universaliem (Roman Catholicism in Paul ’a tense) in proper conduct toward 
the civil Government (the heathen State), which hoe a diaconal and liturgical service in the household 
of God. The office of civil Government defined. 


Chap. XIH. 1—6. 

1 Let every soul be subject [submit himself] unto the higher powers [to the 
authorities which are over him]. 1 For there is no power [authority] but of 
[except from] * God: thepowers that be are [those which exist * have been] 

2 ordained of [by] God* Whosoever therefore resisteth the power [So that he 
who setteth himself against the authority], resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that [those who] resist shall receive to themselves damnation [con- 

3 demnation]. For rulers are not a terror to good works [the good work], but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then not [Dost thou then wish not to] be afraid of the 
power [authority] ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of [from] 

4 the same: For he is the minister of God [God’s minister] to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth [weareth] not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God [God’s minister], a revenger to 

5 execute wrath upon [an avenger for wrath to] him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye must needs* be subject [submit yourselves], not only for [because of the] 

6 wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. For, for this cause pay ye [ye pay] 
tribute also: for they are God’s ministers [the ministers of GodJ, s attending 
continually upon this very thing. 


TEXTUAL. 

* Ver. 1.—[The word Ifovrla, rendered power in the E. V., has, as its German equivalent: ObrigkexU Dr. Langs 
txpands ifo velait vv«p«x oifeeut into: den OUrigkeiten, den Ctn Gberragenden itdehten. The rendering above is 
partly from Noyes, partly from the revision of Five Ang. Clergymen. Both of thene versions substitute throughout, 
Muthoritv for power (E. v.. Amer. Bible Union). The change is a happy one, since authority has both an abstract and a 
personal foiue, corresponding to that of itowria. Civil authority is, of course, intended. 

* Ver. 1.—{6C. A.B. D*. L., some fathers, read v*6 ; adopted by Lachm&nn. D 1 . E 1 . F., Origen, aw 6 ; which la 
adopted by modem editors (exoept Tregellee), sinoe it might readily be changed on acoount of the vw6 immediately 
following, and also because the other reading would be tautological. 

9 Ver. 1.—[The Bee. inserts Jfovefa after oiwai, with D*. L., some versions and fathers. It is omitted in fit. A. 
8. D 1 . F., most versions and fathers. Later editors reject it. It would easily be written as an explanation. The Bee. 
tlso inserts row before #tov, on very insufficient authority. 

4 Ver. 3.—[Instead of ritp £ voter ipysv, dAAA tup kokup ( Bee D*. L., some fathers, Sehols), the reading: rd 
SyaOy fpyy, «AAd r<5 kikh is supported by . A. B. D*. F., many versions and fathers, Laohmann, Tischendor^ 
De Wette, Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Tregelles. Stuart and Hodge do not notice the correct reading, which was doubtless 
Altered into that of the Bee., for the sake of supposed grammatical accuracy. 

* Ver. 5.—[In D. F., and » few minor authorities, irdyttv is omitted, at d the infinitive vwort<r<rt<rOat altered 
into the imperative vwordooewSe % The Vulgate follows the reading aydytrg vwordovsoS*. 8o Luther. 

4 Ver. 6.—[The E. V. has here, Qod*s ministers , and in ver. 4, the minister of Cod. The expressions are altered in 
both verse* in the version of Five Ang. Clergymen, which I have followed, for this reason, that, in ver. 4, the idea of 
serving on behalf of God Is implied In bdxopot ; while here, that of serving or ministering to God, on behalf of the 
people (Asirovpyol f««9) seems to be included also. It were perhaps still better to render 3tdicorot. servant, toad 
reserve the word minister for this verse, us Noyes has done. “ We could not vary the English rendering of SUkopw and 
bMTovpydf, except by introducing some word like 'offloer,' which would have had an awkward sound" (Five Ang. 
Clergymen}.—B.] 
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jnJBQBTXOAL AND GRITIOAL. 

General Remarks. —As, in chap, xii., ecclesiasti¬ 
cal duties are supplemented by personal duties, so 
here, in chap, xiii., civil duties are supplemented by 
duties toward the world in general—According to 
Tholuck, the passive oonduct in relation to private 
injuries, in chap. xii. 19-21, has led to this exhorta¬ 
tion. Yet this would be too accidental an occasion. 
The thought of the transition is, that, even in the 
heathen State, evil must be overcome with good. 
But the possibility of this conquest lies in the ne¬ 
cessity of the Christian’s recognising something 
good even in the large State, as well as in the per¬ 
sonal opponent. ChiyBostom held that this section 
has the apologetical design of showing that Chris¬ 
tianity does not lead to the dissolution of the State, 
and of the social legal relations (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 1; 
Titus iii. 1: 1 Peter it 13, 141 According to Cal¬ 
vin, and others, the occasion lay in the fact that the 
Jews were inclined to resistance to heathen govern¬ 
ment, and that also the Jewish Christians often be¬ 
came subject, with them, to suspicions of the same 
disposition.* As might be expected, Baur finds the 
key for the solution of this question also in the 
Clementines. On these and other hypotheses, par¬ 
ticularly those of Neander and Baumgarten-Crusius, 
see fUrther details in Tholuck, pp. 678 ff. The same 
author says: “ If the Epistle was written in the year 
58, then it follows that Nero’s five mild years termi¬ 
nated in the following year.” In view of the uni¬ 
versal character of this Epistle, even on its practi¬ 
cal side, the Apostle must have felt the necessity of 
defining, from his principle, the relation of duty in 
which Christians stood to the State, without his hav¬ 
ing been led to it by this or that circumstance. 

Ver. 1. Let every soul, naan vvxrj. 
Every man ; yet with reference to the life of the 
soul, whose emotions in relation to the government 
oome into special consideration (Acts ii. 48 ; iii. 23 ; 

* (This exhortation was probably occasioned by the 
turbulent spirit of the Jews in Rome, who had been on 
this account banished from the city fer a time by the Em¬ 
peror Claudius (A. D. 51). Their messianic expectations 
assumed a carnal and political character, and were directed 
chiefly toward the external emancipation from the odious 
yoke of the heathen Romans. A few years after the date 
of tiie Epistle to the Romans, the spirit of revolt burst 
ferth in open war, which ended in the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem (AD. 70). The Jewish, and even the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians, might readily be led away by this fenaticism, since 
the gospel proffered liberty, and they might not understand 
that it was mainly spiritual—moral freedom from the slav¬ 
ery of sin, out of which, by degrees, in the appointed way. 
a reformation and transformation of civil relations should 
proceed. 8uch mistakes have been oommon; e. g., the 
Peasant's war, the Anabaptist tumults in the time of the 
Reformation, and many revolutions since the latter part 
of the last oentuiy. The attitude of Christ, His Apostles, 
and His Church down to the time of Constantine, toward 
the civil government, is truly sublime. They recognised in 
It an ordinance of God. despite its degeneracy, yielding to 
It, in all legitimate affairs, a ready obedience, despite the 
feet that they were persecuted by it with fire and sword. 
It should be remembered that this exhortation was ad¬ 
dressed to the Romans, when the cruelties and crimes of a 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius were in yet fresh remem¬ 
brance, and when the monster Nero sat on the imperial 
throne—the same Nero who, a few years later, wantonly 
and mercilessly persecuted the Christians, condemning the 
A postlee Paul and Peter to a martyr's death. It was, how¬ 
ever. by just suoh Christian conduot. in contrast with such 
cruelty, that Christ's Church won the moral victory over 
the Roman Empire and heathendom. Under the frmuenoe 
of suoh precepts, the early Church was “ great in deeds, 
greater in sufferings, greatest in death, for the honor *.f 
Christ and the benefit of generations to oome;" they sue 
was enabled to “ overcome evil with good.’*—P. 8.1 


Rev. xvi. 8).—Submit himself vnoxaaaia+es 
Voluntarily subjecting himself to authority. [The 
reflexive form describes the obedience as of a ra¬ 
tional, voluntary, principled character, in distinction 
from blind, servile subjection.—P. SJ—To the 
authorities whioh are over him fe£otrwta»c 
vntfj fxovaan; 1. In i$ovaia are comprised both 
the magistracy ana their power ( poteetas). * Ynso 
t'xovacu, Vulgate: mblimioret. Tnoluck: The h*g\ 
those high in authority, with a reference to 1 Tim. 
ii. 2. [Philippi and Meyer refer to the German 
phrase: Die hohe Obriakeit, but there seems to be 
no reference to the higher grade of rulers. The 
rendering given above is sufficiently explicit.—It 
must be noticed bow general the injunction is— 
every soul, and whatever powers are set over him. 
Wordsworth: He does not say obey, but submit. 
On the limitations, see below, and Doetr. Notes. 
-B.1 


from God [«£ ph ano &eov 
See Textual Note \ The proposition is universal, 
its application follows. Wordsworth remarks that 
Stforce, does not occur throughout.—R.1 
God’s sovereignty is, in the general sense (ano 
Otov), the causality of magisterial power. 

Those whioh exist [<*» Si ova a ». See 
Textual Note *,] According to Erasmus and Schmidt, 
the Apostle understands by the ai Si ova as, the 
rightful powers; with reference to John x. 12, 6 me 
noiftnv, qw verue pastor ext. According to Meyer 
and Tholuck, there is no differenoe whatever. [The 
words mean simply this: all existing dvil authori 
ties, de facto governments. This doubtless includes 
temporary ana revolutionary governments, although 
nothing is said on this point. Of course, there has 
been much casuistry in the discussions as to what 
constitutes the existence, ova a, of the authority. 
— 

The general definition, and Siov, for which 
Codd. A. B. # , and others, would read vno 0., ic 
“ more specifically defined by the vno Ssov r«- 
rayfiirat tiai have been ordained by 
God, which denotes Divine appointment.* The 


* [Without anticipating the discussion in the Doctrinal 
Notes , it may be well to remark here, that while this phrase 
has been m*ed very frequently in the interest of the divine 
right of kings, such an application is rather an accident 
than a necessary inference from the ApostlePs proposition. 
The theologians of Germany are apt to turn this against 
the revolutionary tendencies of Europe, fee.; but should 
the government under whioh they live in any way become 
republican, or ultra-democratio, then consistency must lead 
them to ooncede to such authorities also the jus divinum. 
The simple, pellucid moaning of the Apostle is, that dvil 
government is neoessary, and of Divine appointment. We 
infer that anarchy is as godless as it is inhuman; that 
magistrates are not u the servants of the people," nor do 
they derive their authority from the people, but from God, 
even though chosen by the people; that republican offi¬ 
cials, no less than the hereditary monamha, can suhecribe 
themselves, M by the grnoe of God." Unless the principle 
be of universal application, anarchy will he justified some¬ 
where. This principle, moreover, respects the ofllee, not 
the character of the magistrate; not the abstract authority, 
indeed, but the ooncrete rulers, whatever their character. 
If it be deemed too sweeping, then its self-imposed limits 
tion has been overlooked. For as the obedience is de¬ 
manded because of God's appointment, then it is mot da* 
mand'd in matters contrary to God's appointment Whte 
the dvil power oontradicta God's Word and His voice In 
onr conscience, then it oontradicta and subverts its own 
authority. Herein the superior wisdom of Christian ethics 
is manifest. Human sel£will leads to anarchy, human 
power to despotism: but obedience to da facto rulers as s 
Christian duty has led, end must lead, to true civil frsw 
dom, since it alone makes the individual truly free, and, 
bv asserting the higher law as the basis of the loww am 
tnority, ever elevates the lower authority nearer the Dhins 
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Apostle, however, seems desirous of making a dis¬ 
tinction, yet not between the rightful and illegal 
authorities, but between the actual appearanoe of 
the authorities and their ideal and essential ground 
of life, whose validity should also undoubtedly be 
recognized in the actual authorities, because of their 
permanent destination. In harmony with this dis¬ 
tinction, Chrysostom, and others, have distinguished 
between the magisterial office itself and its accident¬ 
al incumbents. Tet we must hold that the Apostle 
not only enjoins obedience toward the ideal institu¬ 
tion of the authorities, but also toward their empiri¬ 
cal appearance. But he will establish the require¬ 
ment of this obedience by reference to the ideal 
institution and design of the authorities. This 
arises clearly from what follows. 

Ver. 2. So that he who setteth himself 
against, Ac. 6 dmracoofisroq, x.t .X. 

Notice the recurrence of tout<xw in various forms 
and combinations.—R.] Whoever becomes a?r»- 
t aoooptvoq against the actual authorities, be¬ 
comes also the resister of the ordinance of God. 
The ayr»Tci(T<rt<r^a» denotes, primarily, mili¬ 
tary opposition, the array of a hostile order of bat¬ 
tle ; but it has also a more general sense. Its mean¬ 
ing, over against the authorities, in every case must 
be that of resistance; and Tholuck makes an arbi¬ 
trary limitation when he says: “ Neither the armed 
opposition of the individual, nor of many, as in in¬ 
surrection, is meant here; it rather appears, from 
ver. 7, what kind of opposition is meant, namely, 
that of refusal to pay taxes.*’ Besides, ver. 7 is the 
beginning of another section. [The more general 
sense is usually accepted, as in the above rendering: 
He who setteth himself against, which is adopted to 
bring out the reflexive force of the original.—R.] 
As related to the Divine appointment (dtarayn, here 
= duxTay/ioV, thi9 resistance becomes a spiritual 
resistance. This is the rule; and, according to this 
rule, it is said of those who resist the Divine ordi¬ 
nance : 

Those who resist shall reoeive to them¬ 
selves condemnation [o* Si dr&tortjxoTtq 
• at/TOK xfiTfia Xi f/i^orra*]. Meyer properly 
remarks, that “ a condemnation by God is meant, as 
it is produced by their resistance of God’s ordinance, 
but that the oq/ovt tq are regarded as executing this 
sentence; therefore Paul does not mean eternal (ac¬ 
cording to Reiche, and most commentators), but 
temporal punishment.” Tet these executioners are 
not always the ap/ortfq ; for it is well known that 
revolution very often u devours its own children,” 
and that the sorest punishments come from anarchy. 
[The next verse seems to point to the rulers as the 
instruments in inflicting the Divine punishment 
(Tholuck, Alford), yet there is no necessity for this 
limitation, in the face of the fact that punishment 
often comes by other hands. Though the punish¬ 
ment comes from God, condemnation is preferable 
to damnation, since the latter refers now to eternal 
punishment alone, which is not the meaning here.— 
On vers. 1, 2, Dr. Hodge remarks: “ The extent of 
this obedience is to be determined from the nature 
of the case. They are to be obeyed as magistrates, 


Law. For, as Alford observes of the duty here laid down: 
M To obtain, by lawful means, the removal or alteration of 
in unjust or unreasonable law, is another port of this duty; 
tor all powers among men must be in aooord with the high- 
cut power, the moral sense." And the elevation of the 
moral sense of individuals will accomplish more than revo¬ 
lutions, however justifiable and necessity.—R.] 


in the exercise of their lawful authority. This pas 
sage, therefore, affords a very slight foundation fot 
the doctrine of passive obedience.”—R.1 

Ver. 3. For rulers are not [oi yap ap/ov* 
t*q orx # laiv\ It may be asked here, what the 
ydp is designed to establish? According to Mey¬ 
er, it explains the modality of the condemnation* 
they 8hall receive condemnation in so far as the civil 
authority is its executioner. But Tholuck and Phi 
lippt very properly suggest, that the xaxd Ipya in 
ver. 3 cannot mean merely resistance to civil author¬ 
ity. If the civil authority exists merely for tht 
quelling of resistance, the .whole State would be a 
mere circle, or the civil authority would be an abso¬ 
lute despotism. According to Galvin and Bucer, 
ver. 8 should connect with ver. 1, and prove the 
utilitas of the Divine ordinance of civil authority.* 
But the yd(> refers simply to the idea of absolute 
punishment in the condemnation in ver. 2. In Tho¬ 
luck there is a similar, and perhaps somewhat more 
general, reference to ver. 2. God punishes insurrec¬ 
tion, because it is designed to shake a legal ordi¬ 
nance, existing for the protection of the good and 
the punishment of the bad. All those are guilty of 
this misconception of all the moral powers of exist¬ 
ing order, who, in their abstract worship of a pure 
fancy, oppose the best form of government, and 
therefore finish their labors by perverting existing 
order to a moral chaos. Now, the limitation of the 
strict requirements of the Apostle lies in the defini¬ 
tion of the civil authority, which he gives in this 
and the followiug verses. 

A- terror, q>6fioq. For terror, formidandi. 
Princes are not formidable to the good work, but to 
the evil—[To the good work, but to the evil, 
tw dya&oi ioya, dXJLd rot xaxw, See 
Textuil Note 4 .—R.] 

Dost thou then wish not to be afraid oi 
the authority? [fHAtt? Si pt} q>o(3tia 
XTfv tlovoiav; Although it is not necessary to 
retain the interrogative form, yet it will express 
sufficiently the hypothetical force, which most com 
mentators find here.—R.] These words are a hypo¬ 
thetical premise, and not a question, as Griesbach, 
and others, would oonstrue them.—Thou shalt 
have praise [eg*K tn a*rov]. Commendations 
by the magistrates, in opposition to punishments, 
were common even in ancient times. Origen, on 
the contrary, says, that it is not the custom of rulers 
to praise the non peccantes. To this, Pelagius says: 
Damnatio malorum laus est bonorvm. Meyer says: 
“ Grotius, moreover, properly says: 4 Cum hose scri - 
beret Paulus, non scevtebatur Romes in Ckristianos ? ’ 
It was still the better period of Nero’s government.” 
Tholuck’s view is similar. Tet the written words 
of the Apostle have been of perfect application sub¬ 
sequently, even down to the present day. The 
Apostle sets up an ideal, by which the ruler also can 
and shall be judged. We must hold : 

1. That he portrays obedience to authority as an 
obedience for the Lord’s sake (comp. Eph. vi. 5, 6), 
This secures the sphere: “ Render to God the things 
that are God’s; ” bondage under religious and con¬ 
scientious despotism is excluded. 

2. The definition of what is aood works and what 


•[The view of Calvin, Philippi, Hodge, Alford, and 
others, that this verse gives an additional ground for obedi* 
enoe, vis., that magistrates, besides being ordained of God. 
are appointed for a useful and beneficent purpose, has m Jot 
to oommend it. Dr. Lange seems to be led toward suck 
exclusive references as bear against revolution. —R. 
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•re e*nl works, abides by the decision of God’s word, 
of Christian faith, and of conscience, but is not de¬ 
pendent on the ruler. 

3. This also indicates that every power shall be¬ 
come weakness, when the poles of sword-bearing 
shall be so absolutely transposed that the sword be¬ 
comes a terror to good works; but that it is a matter 
of the Divine government to prove that weakness, 
which lies in the fact that an actual government has 
absolutely dropped off from the idea of its design.* 

Ver. 4. For he is God’s minister [&<oD 
ynq dtctxovoq iartv]. The yap of ver. 4 
brings out the ground of the declaration in ver. 3. 
The rule of the magistracy as a terror to the evil, 
and for the praise and encouragement of those who 
do good, is explained by its character, its essential 
design, to be God’s servant—[To thee for good, 
wo* tlq to dya&ov.] But he is God’s minis¬ 
ter for the good of man ; see Book of Wisdom vi. 
4. [While rulers are of God, it is for the benefit 
of the ruled. A repetition of what precedes, and 
suggesting the same limitations.—R.] 

He weareth not the sword In vain [ov 
yaq ftxij rijv fiaya^gav 90 ?**]. He wear¬ 
eth it (poif* is stronger than q>t(in) as the sym¬ 
bolical token, insignia, of his governing and judicial 
sovereignty; but he does not wear it merely as a 
symbol, without reason, and for show. He makes 
use of it because he is God’s minister, as the 
punitive executioner of His wrath. The addition: 
tor wrath, tlq oqyijr, expresses the fact that 
even in the State and municipal court there is the 
authority of something higher than merely human 
justice, namely, the Divine retribution of wrath 
upon offenders. 

On the different antiquarian interpretations of 
the fidycaqa, particularly as the dagger which the 
Emperor carried at his side, see Tholuck, p. 690. 
Tholuck and Meyer decide for the sword, because 
ftdy. in the New Testament always means this, and 
because everywhere in the provinces it was borne by 
the highest officers of military and criminal affairs, 
\B the sign of the jus gladii. Nevertheless, the dag¬ 
ger of the Emperor, and of his representative, the 
Prafectus Prcetorii , belongs under the symbolical 
description. After all, in an abstract and real direc¬ 
tion, we would otherwise have to think only of the 
executioner’s sword. [It requires some ingenuity 
to escape the conviction that this passage implies 
a New Testament sanction of the right of capital 
punishment. At all events, the theory of civil pen¬ 
alties here set forth is in direct opposition to that 
so constantly upheld nowadays, that the end is sim¬ 
ply the reformation of the offender. See Doctr. 
A ote 6.—R.] 

* [In thus presenting an ideal of civil government (as 
mcm t commentators suppose), the Apostle gives both the 
reason for obedience to nghtrnl authority, and makes room 
for resistance to rulers who utterly and entirely depart from 
this ideal. Wordsworth, however, takes decided ground 
against »ny right of insurrection, and adds: “ But even sup¬ 
pose a Nero, and a Nero persecuting the Ohurob ; yet even 
then you may have praise therefrom. You may overcome 
his yril by your good; you may be more than conqueror— 
you may derive glory from it. For though it is unjust and 
condemns yon, yet God is just and will reward yon. He 
will crown yon for acting justly, and for suffering unjustly. 
Therefore nold fast your justioe, and whether the power 
acquits or condemns you, you will reap praise from it If 
you die for the faith from Its hand, yon wul reap glory from 
its fury. Augustine (Seim. adii. 302).** Yet even this 
author admits that the Apostle 14 charitably presumes rulers 
to be what, being God’s ministers, they ought to be.” This is 
virtually the presentation of an ideal, the non-realisation of 
whiah implies certain limitations to absolute submission.—K.) 


Ver. 6. Wherefore ye most needs, 4c. 
drayxtt, x.r.X.] Fot the reason stated, it was not 
merely the duty of prudence, but also a religious 
and moral duty of conscience, to be subject When 
the Apostle says, not only beoause of the 
wrath, hut also for conscience’ sake, he de¬ 
notes thereby the antithesis of the servile fear of 
the external infliction of punishment, and of inward 
and free obedience, in the knowledge and reverence 
of the Divine order in the civil affhirs of men.* 
Comp. 1 Peter ii. 13. 

Ver. 6. For, for this cause ye pay tribute 
also [d*a rorro yap xai 90001’? itXtlrt 
The question of connection has been much dig 
cussed. Calvin, De Wefcte, Alford, and many oth¬ 
ers, make d»a rovro parallel with dto (ver. 5)^ 
as another inference from vers. 1-4. Meyer, how¬ 
ever, connects immediately with ver. 5, finding here 
an inference from the necessity there described, as 
well as a confirmation of it. He thinks the other 
construction passes over ver. 5 arbitrarily. But if 
the verses are taken as parallel, this difficulty is not 
of much weight. See his notes for other views; 
Stuart takes d»d rovro yap as a strengthened 
causal particle, and the verb as imperative.—R.] 
The Tf JUmust not be read as imperative (Heu- 
mann, Morns [Stuart, Hodge], and others); but the 
yap [01V with the imperative would have been 
more natural] and the imperative in ver. 7 are 
against this. The payment of tribute declares a 
recognition of the State, also according to our Lord’s 
own declaration (Matt. xxii. 21). But by means of 
paying tribute, the subject himself takes part in the 
government of the magistracy. He actually takes 
part in the support of the administration, which, 
consciously or unconsciously, is, in the highest 
sense, a servant of the kingdom, and, in the widest 
sense, is a servant [. LUurg ] of God, analogously to 
the servant of the temple. Olshausen, and others, 
erroneously construe nftoaxaqrtQovvrtq as subject. 

[For they are the ministers of God, Xu- 
roi’pyoi yap &tov tiaiv. S&e Textual Note*. 
The subject is dqyovxtq (supplied in thought); Xtt- 
rovqyoi is predicate (Meyer, Philippi, and most). 
See rhilippi on the distinction between iUirot pyo< 
and foaxovoq. He bases upon the former, which, 
he claims, applies to one engaged in a practical, ex¬ 
ternal service, as well as on the concrete plural (in¬ 
stead of the abstract ilovoia), the reference to the 
collection of tribute in *iq avro rovro. But 
it is better, with Tholuck, Wordsworth, and others, 
to find here the idea of servants ministering to God 
in representation of the people.—R.] 

Attending oontinually upon this very 
thing [ tlq avro rovro nqoqxa pTfpoT’r- 
Tf?]. Philippi f explains liq avro rovro: for 
this very purpose , viz., the payment of tribute. But 
then that would mean: they receive taxes in order 
that they may exact more taxes. The purpose is 
the fundamental thought of the whole section: The 

* [Mel&nohthon thus strongly puts the case : Nufla 
potentia humana , nutli exercUus magis muriunt imperia, 
quam hm severittima lex Dei: necesse est obedirt propter 
oonxeientiam. **—R. ] 

t [The original says Meyer, but gives the very words of 
Philippi; while Meyer (4th ea.. without any indication 0 i 
ohange of view) defends the wider reference, among other 
reasons, because the verb, which includes a menu idea, 
wonld he inapplicable to the mere collection of ta xe s. The 
great thought, ministers of God, seems to be the controlling 
one. 8tuart, Hodge, and the older commentators, prafee 
the other reference 'hioh, perhaps, to a certain eataBlb 
imulies thia—K.1 
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Stole is the State of the police, of recttade, and of 
civilization. Therefore the XnTotyynr rot btot is 
undoubtedly meant (Tholuck, and others) in the 
very sense in which the section has described it. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. As chap. xii. has defined the conduct of Chris- 
Sans toward the Church and the personal depart¬ 
ments of life, so does chap. xiii. define their conduct 
toward the State and the world. The Apostle has 
therefore very forcibly regarded the sphere of per¬ 
sonal life as the atmosphere of the Church, and then 
the sphere of the world as the atmosphere of the 
State.* 

2. In reference to the civil authority, the Apos¬ 
tle evidently makes the following distinctions: (I.) 
The actual existence of the civil powers, which are 
In every case an ordinance of God's providence [not 
of a social contract, nor simply by the will of the 
people, —R.] ; and the ideal and real existence of the 
eivil power, which is not merely providentially dn'o 
Btov, but is also, by creation and institution, fun¬ 
damentally an ordinance vno rov Beov rttaypivcu. 
(2.) He distinguishes between social opposition to 
the civil power, and the spiritual opposition to 
God's institution which is comprised therein. (8.) 
He also distinguishes between the power of the 
State itself and its incumbents, the rulers, by which 
designation he expresses the possibility of different 
political forms.f (4.) He finally distinguishes be¬ 
tween the actual appearance and its ideal destina¬ 
tion, according to which the ISouffla should be a 
Staxovia and administrator of Divine right, and the 
a^yovrtq should prove themselves as Xinovqyoi 
Btov. 

8. The following distinctions with reference to 
duty toward the State clearly appear: 

A. The submission is of necessity (dvdyxy), ' 
ver. 5; (1.) Because of the wrath. Since Divine 
providence nas its wise purposes even in raising up, 
and permitting to exist, severe and despotic powers, 
so long as they are really State powers , vmqkxoi* 
(Tat, so, in this relation, is the dvrirdoata&at a sin 
against wisdom; the revolter draws upon himself 
the nqlfia for his want of judgment, his presump¬ 
tion, and his wicked encroachment and invasion. 
The same fyyif which makes the State pass over 
from an institution of Divine mercy to a phenome¬ 
non of Divine wrath, and which makes use of the 
despotic tool as an axe to be cast aside in due 
season (Isa. x. 15), and which oppresses a people to 
its own chastisement, crushes, first of all, the indi¬ 
vidual anarchical despots of revolution, who, in ex- 

* [Jowett escapes all the difficulties of this seotion. by 
intimating that the Aporle’s exhortation has a referenoe 
only to the Roman Christians In their then tircumstanoes. 
He thinks many a scriptural preoept is abusnl because not 
thus limited, and adds, respecting the Apostle : 44 It never 
occurred to him that the hidden life, which he thought of 
only as to be absorbed in the glory of the eons of God, was 
me day to be the governing principle of the civilised world. 1 ' 
It i* not likely to be so long, if all its professed possessors 
pare down the scriptural precepts in this fashion.—R.] 

t (From the expression, 44 God's minister to thee for 
ood,” the relative excellence of the different forms of 
government must be determined, since this is the only rule 
told down, and an empirical one at best. So long as a 
popular government best fulfils this Divine purpose, so 
long will men gladly lay down their lives, that 44 the gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
sh all not perish from the earth ” (Pres. Lincoln at Gettys¬ 
burg Cemetery.—R.] 

26 


cessive self-estimation, would cure the relative evL 
of despotism by the absolute evil of anarchy. (2.) 
Although this folly itself must be avoided for con¬ 
science' sake, there is added a specific obedience foi 
conscience' sake, which is unfettered respect for the 
ideal splendor of the Divine institution, joy a*, an 
existence protected by the laws and civilization of 
the State, gratitude for the moral blessings which 
humanity possesses in civil life; but, in one word, 
the knowledge of the Divine, which shines clearly 
enough even through the imperfect phenomenon of 
civil life. 

B. The “ submitting," vnordaata&ou, excludes 
the resisting, drurdaata&cu \ but it by no means 
excludes it from God's word and from conscience, 
nor from judgment (dependent on an existing power) 
on what is good and what is evil, and what is just 
and what is unjust; for it is only in consequence of 
this judgment that there can be a candid conviction 
that the higher powers, really as God’s servant, ex 
ercise the right of the sword for a terror to ev 5 ! 
works and protection to good works. Consequently, 
judgment on the actions of the State within the 
purely ethical department, and the limits and legal 
ity of wisdom, is also unfettered. 

C. According to the Apostle, the mark of vol¬ 
untary obedience consists in not fearing the civil 
powers, in assuming their existence according to the 
idea in vers. 8 and 4, and not according to their ac 
cidental errors. This fearlessness may not only be 
united with the respect required by ver. 7, but is in 
separably connected with it (see Tholuck. p. 692). 
As one has the right and duty to expect of the 
Christian that he will act in a Christian way, so has 
one the right and duty to expect of the State that it 
be clothed with the ideal principles of the State. 

D. The Apostle says: “'Render therefore to al? 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due;" as if 
he would say that, by this voluntary act, you partici 
pate iu the civil government, and pledge your obe¬ 
dience to it. But, in ver. 7, he characterises the 
same act as indebtedness. The solution of this ap¬ 
parent antinomy has been given by our Lord him¬ 
self, Matt. xxii. 21 (see the Commentary on Matthew , 
pp. 896, 897). The individual has the right to emi¬ 
grate when an extraneous power arises. But if, 
with the use of the coin of the country, he enjoys 
the profit, protection, and authority of the country, 
there arises the duty of paying the tribute required 
by the united life and necessities of the State. And 
he who pays tribute—that is, renders allegiance— 
with one hand, but with the other rises in revolit 
tion, is not only guilty of resistance, but also of sell- 
delusion and self-contradiction.—These are the prin¬ 
cipal features; they may also be found in Eph. vi. 
5 ; 1 Tim. ii. 2; 1 Peter ii. 18. The application of 
them to the individual cases and questions arising 
here, has been committed by God's word to the de¬ 
velopment of the Christian spirit. We are con- 
vinced that this spirit, and its foundation, can be 
misapplied by impure minds, when, on the one 
hand, Byzantine adulterers make the gospel of truth 
a gospel of absolute despotism, and, on the othci. 
fanatical and hierarchical mutineers make it a gospel 
of revolutionary terrorism, as was the case with the 
Jewish Zealots, and appears now as secret political 
justice [ Vehmjustiz] (practised in Westphalia to 
early times), now as brigandage, and now as Fenian- 
igm. In both respects the Old Testament is s com¬ 
mentary, rich in illustrations, on the sense of the 
New. Neither Pharaoh nor Korah's company, nei 
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ther Rehobo&m nor Jeroboam, neither Nebuchad- 
nezztj* nor the adversaries of Jeremiah, escaped the 
condemnatory judgment of the Spirit recorded on 
the pages of Holy Writ But in the Jewish war, 
when the fanaticism of power and the fanaticism of 
an enthusiastic fancy for freedom contended together 
for the Holy City, the Christians emigrated to Pella. 
The light and right of the Christian consist in the 
incapacity of any earthly power to intervene be¬ 
tween his heavenly King and his conscience. When 
it is therefore imputed to him that his conscience is 
stained by falsehood, injustice, cowardice, or partial¬ 
ity, and that be has become faithless to his heavenly 
King, he knows—for he must know—that his inward 
life stands or falls with his fidelity to his Lord, it 
matters not from what side the imputation may 
come. He must likewise refute the imputation that 
he employs his whole life in political law questions; 
for there are other things to be attended to in re¬ 
ligious, ecclesiastical, moral, and social life, than 
contending for the most perfect political and social 
forms. The same fanatical externalization, which in 
the Middle Ages took pleasure in absolute ecclesias- 
ticisra, can become absolute politicalism in modern 
society. But if conditions arise in the life of na¬ 
tions in which the Apostle’s definition is not of ab- 
lolute application to the civil power, when the 
tword is a terror to the good, then does the defini¬ 
tion cease to be of application at its time to vmq- 
i/onra. But even in such a case God could make 
a Russian winter do more for Germany, than man, 
alienated from God, could do for France by a series 
of revolutions. Of course, freedom never takes 
place without enthusiastic liberators, who know how 
to distinguish God's fiery sign from human incen¬ 
diarism. But every one must know for himself 
what his duty is in his particular calling. [The po¬ 
sitions of Dr. Lange are justly taken, but may re¬ 
quire some modification for a region where the civil 
power is more directly formed and sustained by the 
individual members of the State. In that case, the 
personal responsibility in political affairs is, of 
eourse, largely augmented; to the duty of obedience 
aud tribute, that of political knowledge and pru¬ 
dence is added. The ideal must be formed by Chris¬ 
tian reflection, and by Christian effort we must seek 
to make it a reality. The abstract right of revolu¬ 
tion, which Dr. Lange himself does not deny, will 
be the more an abstraction as lawful means are at 
hauu to alter the organic law of the State. Thus 
popular government, when, and only when, the peo¬ 
ple are permeated by Christian principle , contains 
in itself the preventive of revolutionary excess. 
How insupportable it can become when this condi¬ 
tion is wanting, history tells plainly enough.—R.] 

4. From the experience through which the Apos¬ 
tle had previously passed, he had been often pro¬ 
tected by the sword of the Roman authorities against 
the m itinies of Jewish fanaticism. Learned people 
have jbserved, that he has written these exhorta¬ 
tions to Rome although Nero was Emperor there. 
Other scholars have remarked, on the other hand, 
that the five good years of Nero's reign had not yet 
oome to an end. But it is certain that, in the ordi¬ 
nance of the State for posterity, as well as in the in¬ 
stitution of the Church, the Apostle perceives the 
historical opposition to the germinating antichris- 
tianity in the world, according to 2 Thess. ii. But 
oe did not regard his liberty of judgment thereby 
oound (see 2 Tim. iv. 17). 

5. To what extent is tl i State a Divine institu¬ 


tion t Elaborate discussions on this question sit 
summed up and deliberated upon by Tholuck, pp. 
681-689. According to the priudples of Romans 
ism, the State is merely a human ordinance (sen 
Tholuck, p. 684; Gieseler, Kirchengeech ., it % pp 
7, 108).—The germ of the Divine institution of tbs 
State Ues in the Divine institution of the family, in 
the authority of the head of the femily in particu¬ 
lar, as well as in the substantial relations of human* 
ity. But as the Old Testament gift of the law is the 
institution of a theocracy, which still embraces in 
common the twin-offspring of State and Church, so 
is there contained also in the Old Testament a Divine 
sanction of the State—a sanction which pledges the 
future sanctified State to reciprocity with the ftiture 
Church. And this presages that it is just as de¬ 
structive to make the State the servant of the 
Church, as to make the Church the bondwoman of 
the State. 

[The Sdylla and Charybdls of European Chris¬ 
tianity, as related to the State, are: Romanism, which 
subordinates the State to the Church, and Erastian- 
ism, which subordinates the Church to the State. 
The American theory is: that both are coordinate, 
the State protecting the Church in civil rights, the 
Church sustaining the State by its moral influence. 
Tet even here it is questioned whether this is the 
correct theory. It is an experiment, fraught with 
great blessings indeed, but, as yet, only an experi¬ 
ment. The dangers here are similar: (1.) Roman¬ 
ism, which would make its Church the State; in a 
popular government, as redly as in a despotism, and 
even more fatally, since the genius of the Church 
must then become that of the State—what that is, 
is obvious. (2.) On the other hand, we find the 
theocratic tendency of Puritanism manifesting itself 
continually. This would identify Church and State, 
rather by making the State the Church, pressing 
upon it the duty of legislating men into morality, 
and even holiness. Here we must class the politico- 
religionism, which has become 60 common during 
the last ten years.—Still, the constant tendency of 
Christendom to make a practical synthesis of Church 
and State, is an unconscious prophecy of an era 
when both shall be united in a christocracy .—R.] 

6. On the right of the death-penalty with refer¬ 
ence to the sword of authority, see Tholuck, p. 69L 
We must, of course, distinguish between the right 
of using the sword and the duty of its use. [Ad¬ 
mitting that the Apostle is describing an idea) of 
civil government, we still find here the right of capi¬ 
tal punishment. Of course, just in so far as the 
actual government has been below this ideal, has this 
right been abused. Still, the right remains justified 
by the theory of punishment here advanced, by the 
necessities of self-preservation on the part of soci¬ 
ety represented by the punishing power. The right 
to punish also implies the right to pardon ; and the 
measure of the right (». e., the conformity to the 
ideal here presented) will be also the measure of the 
sense of responsibility, both as to the punishing and 
pardoning power. The usual objections to capital 
punishment misapprehend (o.) the nature of punish¬ 
ment in general; (6.) the Divine authority in dvff 
government—R.J 


HOIULETTOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Obedience toward the powers that be is every 
Christian's duty. 1. Without difference of doom* 
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lions; 2. Of position; 8. Of culture; 4. And of 
confession (ver. 1).—In how far are there no powers 
that are not ordained by God ? 1. So far as God 
himself is a God of order, who will therefore have 
order in civil affairs; 2. So far as God is also a God 
of love, who designs to do good for us by the pow¬ 
ers which He has ordained (vers. 1-4).—Resistance 
to the powers that be, regarded as resistance to 
God’s ordinance (ver. 2).—To do good is the best 
protection against all fear of civil authority (ver. 8). 
—Praise from the civil magistrates. 1. Who shall 
obtain it? Every one who does good—that is, every 
one who, a. does not submit slavishly; but, b. obeys 
the laws of the country by voluntary obedience. 
2. In what should it consist ? a. Not so much in 
ihowy medals and ribbons, for which many are so 
eager, as, 6. in the simple recognition of the faith- 
folly discharged duty of the citizen (ver. 8).—The 
civil authorities should likewise serve: 1. God; 2. 
Men (ver. 4).—The holy judicial office of the magis¬ 
tracy. 1. From whom is it derived? From God, 
who is a righteous God, and to whom no wicked per¬ 
son is pleasing (Ps. v. 4). 2. What belongs to it ? 
The exercise of penal judgment, and, above all, the 
right of life and death. 8. How should they exer¬ 
cise it ? In the ennobling, but also humiliating, con¬ 
sciousness that they are God’s ministers (ver. 4). 

Luther : Worldly power is for the sake of tem¬ 
poral peace; therefore the conscience is bound, by 
dutifol love, to be subject to it (ver. 5).—See how 
good it is to pay taxes and be obedient; for you 
thereby help to protect the pious and punish the 
wicked. Therefore do not be provoked at it 
(ver. 6). 

Starke: If persons in authority would attract 
their subjects to obedience, they should administer 
their office well, and, to that end, should remember: 
1. That they are by nature no better than other 
men; 2. That they will therefore die, just as all 
others; 8. That they will have to give a far greater 
account than their subjects before God’s judgment- 
bar, because of their official prerogatives and gov¬ 
ernment (ver. 1).—Lange : When those in authority 
read and hear that their station is from God, they 
should examine themselves as to whether they are 
to their subjects what the head is to the body and its 
members (ver. 1).—Hedinger : The powers that be, 
God’s minister! How much is expressed by this ! 
Therefore there are no masters above God. He will 
hereafter hold to account, and throw aside, all titles 
of honor (ver. 4).—Ye subjects, give freely your 
possessions and blood, but not your conscience 
(ver. 6). 

Gerlach : Though the office be divine, the in¬ 
cumbent may possess it illegally, and abuse it (ver. 
1).—“ Needs” here means not external compulsion, | 


but the inward necessity of being obedient to God 
(ver. 6). 

Lisco: The believer’s holy love is the fulfilment 
of the law; first of all, in relation to the powers 
that be (vers. 1 ffA—Obedience is a matter of corn 
science with the Christian; it is an inward and sin 
cere obedience (ver. 5). 

Heubner: The Christian attitude toward the 
authorities (vers. 1 ff.).—The limits of obedience 
toward the powers that be are defined by conscience, 
faith, and God’s commandment; Acts v. 29 (ver. 1). 
—The Christian mode of obedience is free, pure, 
conscientious, and not from compulsion or feai 
(ver. 5). 

Schleiermacher : On the proper relation of the 
Christian to his ruler. 1. How utterly improper it 
is for the Christian to be subject merely to avoid 
punishment; 2. How natural and necessary it is foi 
him to be subject for conscience’ sake (preached in 
January, 1809); vers. 1-6. 

[Henry: Magistrates act as God’s ministers: 
1. In the administration of public justice; 2. The 
determining of quarrels; 8. The protecting of the 
innocent; 4. The righting of the wronged; 6. The 
punishing of offenders; 6. And the preserving of 
national peace and order, that every man may not 
do right in his own eyes. —Waterland: It is the 
duty of those in authority: 1. To correct those 
that needlessly and causelessly disturb the public 
tranquillity; 2. To remove those that libel the es¬ 
tablished religion, without offering any better, or 
an equivalent; 8. To curb the insolence and hum 
ble the pride of such as fly in the face of author¬ 
ity, and pretend, without commission or qualifica¬ 
tions, to instruct, and, under that color, to insult 
their superiors.— Scott : As to the efforts which are 
anywhere made by those on whom trusts constitu¬ 
tionally devolve, to preserve, increase, or assist the 
real liberty of mankind, personal, civil, or religious, 
or to check the career of despotism or oppression 
over men of any climate, complexion, or religion: 
let us zealously forward them with our prayers, and 
by every mean consistent with the peace and good 
order of the community; and, if we would enjoy 
the blessing of good government, we should pray 
earnestly and constantly for our rulers, and all in 
authority; else we have no just cause to complain 
of any real or supposed grievances to which we 
may be subjected by them.— Clarke : When a ruler 
governs according to the constitution of his country, 
and has bis heart and life governed by the laws or 
God, he is a double blessing to his people; while he 
is ruling carefolly according to the laws, his pious 
example is a great means of extending and confirm¬ 
ing the reign of pure morality among those whoa 
he governs.—J. F. HA 
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Fourth Section. —Proper conduct toward the world in general . Legal fellowship with the world 

Recognition of the rights of the world in the Justice and also in the strength of love for our neighbor 
Separation from the ungodliness of the ancient world (the darkness of heathenism). Univerialism 
and its sanctification through true separatism. 


Chap. XUL 7-14. 

7 Bender therefore [©»<* therefore] 1 * * to all their dues: tribute to whom tributt 
is due ; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. 

8 Owe no man any thine, but [except] to love one another: for he that [who] 

9 loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness 
[omit Thou shalt not bear false witness],* Thou shalt not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely,* 

10 Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself 4 * Love worketh no ill to his neigh¬ 
bour: therefore love is the fulfilling [love therefore is the fulfilment] of the 

11 law. And that [this the rather because],* Jbiowing the time, that now it is high 
time to awake 6 out of sleep: for now is our salvation nearer than when we 

12 believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off 

18 the works of darkness, and 7 let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk 

honestly [seemly], 6 as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham* 

14 bering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not [do not make] 6 provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 7.—[Kao., N*. D». F. L., Insert oflr (Philippi, Be Wette); omitted in x 1 . A B. D 1 ., by Ladhmaxm, Tlsch- 
endorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and many others. Dr. Lange thinks the omission favors his view, that a new section 
should begin here; while Philippi and Be wette think this view of the connection led to the early omission. 

* Ver. 9.—[The Rec. inserts ob ^cvdojxoprvp^retf on insufficient authority (fit., versions and fathers). It is omitted 
in A. B. B. F. L., many cursives, fro.; by Lacnmann, aud modern editors and commentators without exception. Even 
Br. Hodge, who rarely deviates from the Jtfe., except under overwhelming authority, rejects it. The insertion is at 
onoe explained by the Deoalogue itself. 

* Ver. 9.—[II. F. omit ^ rf It is found in X. A. B. L.; adopted by many editors, bracketted by Lachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles. It might easily have been omitted as unnecessary, hence to be retained.— Rec., with A. L.: cv rovry 
ttj* Atfyw; x. B. B. F., Lachmann, Hschendorf^ Tregelles, and most: Iv r$ Adyy roifry. 

4 Ver. 9.—[X. A, B. B. (Lachmann, Tischendorf^ Alford, Tregelles): <rea vt6v, instead of Javrtfr (F., lathers, 
foe., Meyer, Philippi, &G.). The latter is for the second person, however; and may have been changed, either as a 
grammatical correction, or from the repetition of the X, which precedes. On tovrfo for the second person, see Winer, 
p. 142. 

4 Ver. 11.—[Dr. Lange’s text reads: Und Solches xoisscnd, xoissen xoir auch. See the Excg. Notes on this interpreta¬ 
tion, and that given above in brackets. 

* Ver. 11.—[The subject of the infinitive is omitted In the E. V. The Rec., X*. B. F. L., have spa*; x l . A. B. 
C.: vfsat. The former Is adopted by most editors; Alford, however, having discovered that B.gives the latter, has 
adopted it. Lachmann, Tinchendorf, and most, place before iffi at (so X. A. B. G. B.). Hence: it is already 
Urn* that vjt should atonke, is the correct rendering. 

7 Ver. 12.—[The Rec. (with X*. C*. B* *. F. L., and fathers) reads *«t before ivSvowiitSa. A. B. C 1 . D*., 
rersiotis and fathers: iv S. Si. x 1 . omits the conjunction altogether. Lachmann, Tischendor^ Be Wette, Alford, 
Wordswcntn, Tregelles, accept , since koi might be substituted on account of the tailure to recognise the contrast. 
Philippi and Meyer accept cat, because Si might have been inserted from the previous part of the verse, or to corre¬ 
spond with it. No change iH required in the E. V., to express the slightly contrastive force of W. 

* Ver. 13 .— {Amer. Bible Union, Noyes : becomingly; Five Ang. Clergyman : seemly. The latter is more in keeping 
with the style of the E. V. 1 Cor. xiv. 40: decently (and in order), Se*miy is found in Chancer in precisely the sense 
here intended by e v a x * n 6 * » «. 

* Ver. 14.—[Dr. Lange’s view would be thus expressed: Do not make such provision for the flesh as to satisfy its 
lusts. Noyes: Think not about satisfying the lusts of the flesh. Alford: Take not (any) forethought for the flesh, is 
fulfil Its lusts. See the Extg. Notes.— B.J 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL 

Preliminary Remark .—This section is connected 
dt ver 7 with the preceding. While the previous 
section defines the relation of Christians to the State 
to which they belong as citizens, the present section, 
on the other hand, regulates their relation to the 
world in general, in its friendly and hostile side, in 
fellowship and repulsion ; and ver. 7 treats of their 
relation to authorities in the world in general. We 


have not merely to do with our own civil authorities 
and our own State, but also with foreign States and 
dignitaries. The traveller does not have to pay 
tribute to a foreign State, but he has to psj duty; 
in all cases we should exhibit becoming honor and 
res|>ect toward every one. According to Tholuck, 
ver. 7 contains “a summary of the various duties 
toward all kinds of authorities; first of all, toward 
the subordinate tax-officers, then to judges and 
magistrates.” 
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[The view of Tholuck, which if that of Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford, and most, implies that ver. 7 be¬ 
longs to the preceding section. At first sight this 
division seems correct; but, really, ver. 7 is both a 
hortatory summing up of what precedes, and a tran¬ 
sition to the more general admonitions which follow. 
If our be read (see Textual Note *), the former be- 
eomes more prominent; if omitted, the latter.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Render to all their dues [ano- 
doTf naair tat; o?f»7d?1. II do tv. Ac¬ 
cording to Estius, Klee, and others, this refers to 
all men; according to Meyer [Philippi, and many 
others], it refers merely to magistrates, as if our 
respect were due to them alone I The antithesis is: 
Owe no man any thing. 

Tribute to whom tribute is due [tw tor 
ip6(Jov ror q> 6 q or]. Tholuck, Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers, would supplement a/roSor* by a ancuroim. 
But the addition is already indicated in the ra<; 

and bq>*iX*rt follows immediately afterward. 
Fear and honor are asked from nobody, not even by 
magistrates, in the form of paying tribute and duty; 
and even with tribute and duty we Bhould not wait 
until compelled to pay them. Grotius has supplied 
ovtUtrcu ; Kd liner, otpiiXtr *; against which Meyer 
observes, that it is philologically incorrect, because 
ri» does not stand for ip. But were p the reading, 
the idea of an organic distribution would easily 
arise; this was avoided by the Apostle’s placing rip 
ecntractively for romp. According to Grotius, sim¬ 
ply the Art. prcepoiilivus is placed for the subjunc- 
tivus , which is reversed in chap. ziv. 2-5.* 

Custom [to rlAoc]. Grotius: Vectigalia 
pro mercibus dantur , tributa pro nolo aut capite. 
We must, at all events, understand here, by custom, 
the Roman internal tax on goods. [As tribute was 
due to home authorities, while custom , duties, Ac., 
are due to foreign authorities as well, there seems to 
be an extension of thought beyond the obligations 
referred to in vers. 1 - 6 . Bengel is quite incorrect 
in making 9000 c the genus, and r&oc the species. 

—BO 

[Pear, rov <pofiov\ honor, t*/*iJv. 

Those who confine the reference to magistrates, 
apply the former word to the proper sentiment and 
conduct toward the higher magistrates, especially 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general (Meyer, 
Philippi). De Wette, however, refers the former to 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general, espe¬ 
cially the higher ones; while Alford refers “ vofioq 
to those set over us and having power; T*//ij, to 
those, but likewise to all on whom the State has 
conferred distinction.” If the wider view of the 
verse be accepted, then (with Hodge, Webster and 
Wilkinson, and others) the one means the reverence 
xud to superiors, the other, the courtesy due to 
aquals.—R.] 

Yer. 8 . Owe no man any thing [/<i/d<r« 
prSkr bxftiXtn. Dr. Lange renders: Bleibt 
Ntemand und Niehts schuldig , which he considers 
an improvement of the old version: Niemand niehts. 
—R] The four preceding categories are here gen¬ 
eralized to the idea of the universal duty to our 
neighbor . Tholuck is doubly inexact when he says: 
** The Apostle proceeds from the duties of subjects 


# [The mass of commentator* supply imurovm (bo 
Winer, p. 548), probably because they limit the reference in 
this veree to magistrates. But Dr. Langes view is prefer¬ 
able. “ The sentenoe is elliptical for 4 rbr 6. tystArrc 
rovrap rbv (Webster and Wilkinson). So B. V., sub¬ 
stantially -K.1 


to universal Christian duties." [De Wette: 44 Tht 
Apostle proceeds at once from the vestibule of 
morality into her very domain.”—R.] 

Except to love one another [ py r« 
dXXijXo vq ay a npr. Philippi: 44 A Pauline 
argute dictum or acumen. 11 —R.1 in relation to the 
definite discharges of duty, the Christian should 
strive to perfectly discharge, and to keep discharged, 
his duty in every direction; in relation to love, as 
the source of duties, he should, on the other hand, 
be conscious, and constantly be more so, of an infi 
nite and permanent indebtedness. The duties arc 
externally a finitum , but the duty of loving oui 
neighbor remains an infinitum. And the more clear 
the Christian becomes on one, the more clear he be- 
comes on the other. [Bengel: 44 Am are, debitum 
immortnle. Hi amabatis , n l debetis , nam amor tm- 
plet legem . Amare y libertas est .” So most com¬ 
mentators from the times of Chrysostom. Augus¬ 
tine : 44 Semper debko charitatem qua sola etiam 
reddita retinet debitor cm ” (Ep. 62).—R.1 

*Oq>*iXirt is not indicative (Reicne, and oth¬ 
ers), but imperative,* by which the sentence , 44 ex¬ 
cept to love one another,” must be understood thus: 
except that which you cannot pay as a debt. Meyer 
emphasizes the subjective rendering: Consider your¬ 
selves as debtors of love. Even in the 44 Owe no 
man any thing” there is undoubtedly an appeal 
made to the consciousness and its method of action. 

Hath fulfilled the law. 17 t7T XjqotX f . 
[Perfect of completed action (Meyer).— R.J It is 
by love that the fulfilment of the law is fundamen¬ 
tally decided; chap. xiv. 18. Reiche, and others: 
Id quod in lege summum est. Instead of this, we 
must place: Quod legis principium est. That no 
justification is here implied, is plain, first, from the 
fact that the Apostle regards this loving as possible 
only on the ground of justification; and second, 
from the fact that be lays dowp this loving y emphat¬ 
ically construed, as an ideal which has not been 
reached so long as we are still universal debtors in 
individual matters. 

[Although ver. 9 shows that the Mosaic law is 
meant, yet it is to be doubted whether there is any 
44 apologetic reference to the upholders of the law ” 
(Alford). When De Wette says: 44 He who prac¬ 
tises love, the higher duty , has, even before he does 
this, fulfilled the law, the lower" he seems to ignore 
the true position of the law in the Christian dispen¬ 
sation. 44 The law, as a rule of gratitude, is com¬ 
pletely fulfilled by love,” seems a better view. For 
the former part of the verse implies that we never 
attain to this, but still 44 owe ” this love increasing¬ 
ly. Hence the reference here is to the completed 
ideal 44 The expression implies more than a simple 
performance of the precepts of the law; true love 
does more than this: it adds a completeness to the 
performance. It reaches those lesser courtesies and 
sympathies which cannot be digested into a code 
and reduced to rule. To the bare framework of law, 
which ia as the bones and sinews, it adds the flesh 
which fills it, and the life which actuates it ” (Web¬ 
ster and Wilkinson).—R.] 

* [This is required by the context with its frequent im 
perativee, and also by tne subjective negatives. The indi¬ 
cative would require ovfcri ovStr. Of course, the mean¬ 
ing is very wide, including all possible obligntons. and not 
to be limited to a caution against pecuniary indebtedness 
Fritssche, and others, take bfaiAert in a different sense in 
the seoond danse (a kind of paronomasia): “ Owe no men 
any thing, but ye ought to love one another.” This u 
quite unnecessary, however.- -R.1 
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Yer. 9. For this, Thou shalt not, Ac. [to 
yap cv, x.tJL] It is self-evident that the Apos¬ 
tle does not take the negative commandments of the 
Decalogue in a merely literal sense. This is clear 
also from the prominence which he gives to the 
last: Thou shalt not covet (Luther: Covet noth* 
ing ; an emphasizing of the object; chap. vii. 7 is 
agtinst this). It also follows, from the fact that this 
perfect negative conduct is not conceivable without 
a corresponding positive conduct. Tholuck: “In 
the enumeration of the commandments in ver. 9, 
t'wt respecting adultery precedes the one respecting 
murder. There is the same order in Codd. Alex. 
LXX., Exod. vi.; the same in Philo, and in the New 
Testament, James ii. 11; Mark x. 19 ; Luke xviii. 
20. Philo establishes it, by saying: adultery is the 
most heinous crime.” For further particulars, see 
Tholuck, p. 094. 

Briefly comprehended. ’Jrax^aiai* 
ovv ; see Eph. i. 10. In the expression there is 
comprised the idea, that all which is explained from 
the principle (for example, the Ten Commandments 
from the law of love) is again swnmed up in the 
fulfilment of the principle. Therefore not merely 
€f vyroptaq dnaprittrat (Chrysostom). [So 
Meyer, Tholuck, Philippi: recapitulated; De Wette, 
Alford: brought unaer one head Dr. Lange in¬ 
cludes both ideas. Briefly might be omitted from 
the E. V. with propriety.—R.] 

Yer. 10. Love worketh no ill to his neigh¬ 
bor. [Philippi remarks that the Greeks usually 
write ipyd&a&ai nvd rt, while Paul here has : t w 
irAqaiov xaxov ovx ipydttxa*. —R.] The 
Apostle’s maxim, in the form of an oxymoron, sub¬ 
stantiates what has already been said, since love ap¬ 
pears as the great positive fulfilment of the law, be¬ 
cause it worketh no ill to the neighbor. The perfec¬ 
tion (defined, in the main, negatively) of the Deca¬ 
logue becomes the measure of the perfection (de¬ 
fined, in the main, positively! of the gospel. 

[Love therefore is tne fulfilment of the 
law, nkypupa ovv rofiov i} dydnii. BSU* 
fitment, rather than 44 fulfilling,” which would be the 

{ >roper rendering of nXypoxTu;. Meyer: “ In the 
ove to one’s neighbor, mat takes place by means 
of which the law is fulfilled.” He further adds, that, 
hi 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7, Paul gives a commentary on 
love’s working no ill, Ac. Comp. GaL v. 14, Lange’s 
Comm ., pp. 186 ft—R.] 

Yer. 11. And this, knowing the time [xa i 
tovto 1 166 t * $ to v xatQov. Dr. Lange: 
“ And knowing this, we know also the time,” Ac. 
See below.—R.J According to Bengel, xott rovro 
must be supplemented by norite ; according to 
Estius, by agere debemrn (Tholuck, nouaptv). Mey¬ 
er goes back to the precept in ver. 8 : nrjdtvi fitjSev 
o?tUtTf. Yet not only is that precept quite remote, 
but there is also here a change from the second per¬ 
son to the first. If we look at the actual connec¬ 
tion, the Apostle cannot simply say: Let us do that 
—love our neighbor as ourselves. The more direct 
thought is: Let us discharge all our obligations, for 
we know that the end is nigh. But the Apostle 
does not say: 44 the end is nigh,” but, 44 the day of 
salvation is nigh.” Therefore it is advisable to ac¬ 
cept an ellipsis ; xcu rovro tiSorn; rov xcupov ot* 
6aftfv, or, tlSorn, iojiiv. Because we know that 
love, which fulfils the law, is present, we know the 
importance of the time, namely, that the time of 
perfect salvation is nigh. To what extent? Be¬ 
cause, by love, the works of night must vanish- 


adultery, murder, theft, covetousness; therefore the 
day of the complete righteousness of life raust 
dawn. If this combination be deemed doubtful. 
Meyer’s construction should then be prefen ed. 

[Dr. Lange’s view is indeed doubtful. Oi the 
whole, it seems unnecessary to supply any thing, big 
rather (with Hodge, Meyer, Philippi, and many oth 
ers) to take xai as = et quidem, and indeed, the 
rather , and to refer rovro to what precedes— i. e ^ 
to the injunction of ver. 8 , as afterwards expanded. 
This is classical usage, though raTrta is more com¬ 
mon in such cases than roTrro. The demonstrative 
pronoun is thus used 44 to mark the importance of 
the connection between two circumstances for the 
case in hand ” (Hodge). Luther and Glockler con¬ 
fuse the construction, by joining rovro with *t- 
JoTt?. The participle is not = considering (Gro- 
tius, Hodge, and others), but is causal, since ye 
know .—The time. This is explained by the next 
clause, that it ia high time.—R.J 

To awake out of sleep [fj vnrov iytp- 
B-ijv a*. Dr. Lange paraphrases thus in his text: 
4< to folly arise, or, that we should immediately have 
arisen.”—R.] How very metaphorical a meaning 
the Apostle gives to the word, as a designation of 
the sleep of sin, and of the darkness and bondage 
of the judgment of conscience by the blindness of 
sin, is plain from his subsequently describing just 
this excited, external watching, as works of dark¬ 
ness. According to Reiche, vnvoc is an image of 
the Christian’s condition on earth; this is opposed 
by Meyer, p. 481. [This condition of sleep is that 
of Christians also, as the verse obviously implies, 
but only relatively so (Philippi, De Wette, and oth¬ 
ers).—R.] 

For now is our salvation nearer [r P * 

dp tyyt'iXfpov rjfiMv 1} aart;pia\ Witl 

uther, and most commentators, we refer the 
to 17 awnjpia, and not, with Meye^ to iyyv - 
xtpov; because it would not be like Paul to say 
that salvation, absolutely considered, is already 
brought nearer to us believers. Starypia is here 
the completion of the redemptive salvation of the 
messianic kingdom. Therefore Meyer says: 44 This 
kingdom begins by means of the second coming of 
Christ , which Paul regarded near (Usteri, Lehr* 
begriff, p. 866 ). It was by not recognizing this— 
although Paul brings so impressively into the calcu¬ 
lation the short time from his conversion to the 
period of his writing—that men have been induced 
to accept very preposterous interpretations: for ex¬ 
ample, that salvation by death is meant (Photiua, 
and others), or the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
was of good results for Christianity (according to the 
earlier commentators, and also Michaelis), or the in¬ 
ward go)t*]pIcl, the spiritual salvation of Christianity 
(Moras, ana others).” 

According to Tholuck, we can only grant that 
Paul indulged the hope of the speedy coming of 
Christ—perhaps even to live to see it—but yet that 
he had no fixed period of time for it According to 
Meyer’s rude view, we would have to imagine, with 
the Ebionites, a twofold atorijpia; one of which, 
the spiritual salvation, has already happened; the 
other, the second coming of Christ, is near at hand, 
while between the two there is to be a gloomy pe¬ 
riod. But this is not the view of the Apostle. 
Rather, the first or principal oonrjpia, which is 
already the saving possession of Christians, is in the 
course of permanent and foil development toward 
the final, peripheries! salvation. There is a daili 
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pio g WM frcm aoynjqi* to otoxtjQia. And, particu¬ 
larly with Paul, a new era of the development of 
euxtjoia will come, after Christianity shall have 
spread from Rome throughout the whole West, 
which, according to the purpose of the Epistle, is 
near at hand; and, with this Christianization of the 
Roman world, the completed awtrj^ia will be 
brought nearer. These great, vital, and dynamic 
views of the Apostle are very different from the 
modern assumptions of the Parousia imputed to 
him. Tholuck: “ The period from the appearance 
of the regnum gloria , when compared with its glory, 
Is described as a nocturnal period. Spiritual sleep 
will be shaken off when the regnum gratia comes to 
men (CoL i. 12, 18); and how much mere will this 
be the fact when the regnum gloria approaches t ” 
[Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, and a 
large class of commentators, understand by aoixtj- 
<ot, the consummation of salvation in eternity— 
eliverance from the present evil world. Dr. Hodge 
objects at some length to the reference to the second 
coming of Christ. On the other hand, most modern 
German commentators defend this reference. Ols- 
hausen, De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, and others, think 
no other view in the least degree tenable; and Dr. 
Lange, while careful to guard against extreme theo¬ 
ries on this point, denies the reference to eternal 
blessedness, and admits that the Paranoia is intend¬ 
ed. This opinion gains {pound among; Anglo-Saxon 
exegetes. The main objection to it is thus met by 
Dean Alford: “ Without denying the legitimacy of 
an individual application of this truth, and the im¬ 
portance of its consideration for all Christians of all 
ages, a fair exegesis of this passage can hardly fail 
to recognize the fact that the Apostle, here as well 
as elsewhere (1 These, iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51), speaks 
of the coming of the Lord as rapidly approaching” 
As to this being inconsistent with inspiration, he 
refers to Mark xiii. 82: “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man,*’ Ac. “ The fact that the nearness 
or distance of that day was unknown to the Apostle*, 
in no way affects the prophetic announcements of 
God’s Spirit by them, concerning its preceding and 
accompanying circumstances. The 4 day and hour ’ 
formed no part of their inspiration; the details of 
the event did. And this distinction has singularly 
and providentially turned out to the edification of all 
subsequent ages. While the prophetic declarations 
of the events of that time remain to instruct us, the 
eager expectation of the time, which they expressed 
in their day, has also remained, a token of the true 
frame of mind in which each succeeding age (and 
each succeeding age d fortiori) should contemplate 
the ever-approaching coming of the Lord. On the 
certainty of the event, our faith is grounded; by the 
uncertainty of the time , our hope is stimulated and 
our watchfulness aroused.” This ignorance of the 
time of the coming of Christ Dr. Hodge himself 
brings forward, yet not to account for the expecta¬ 
tion so much as to deny it. It is difficult for an un¬ 
lettered believer to read the New Testament and not 
find this expectation, while even the most learned 
commentators now find it.—R.] 

Than when we believed. (Calvin, and oth¬ 
ers), Luther says incorrectly: Than when we believed 
It. [The aorist refers to the definite time, when we 
flrd believed. So 1 Cor. iii. 5; xv. 2, Ac.—R.] 
Ter. 12. Hie night is far spent, Ac. [tj vi>$ 
ngoixoytr, x.x.L) According to Meyer, tbe 
night would be the time before the second coming 
cf Christ; and the near day, on the other hand, the 


second coming itself Certainly we dd not read 
“ Tbe night is gone, but the day is oome.” But I 
does not follow from this that Paul supposed tha 
the day would not break until the second coming 
The day will break a hundred times, in ever greatei 
potencies, between the first and the second coming 
of Christ. Consequently, a chronological antithesis 
is not here in question. The night is the spiritual 
condition of heathen Rome; the breaking day is 
the future of Christian Rome. 'H vv$ ngoi- 
xoipir. [The sense of the passage in itself consid¬ 
ered is perfectly plain; but the precise reference is 
determined by the view taken of ver. 11. Admit¬ 
ting such recurring daybreaks as Dr. Lange suggests, 
they are still only preludes to “that day” when 
there shall be “ no night”—R.] 

Let us therefore oast off the works of 
darkness [dno&otfit&a ovr xd tpya xov 
axoxovq. The verb should be rendered: put off, 
if the figure of clothing be admitted; put away, if 
Dr. Lange’s view be accepted.—R.] Meyer: “As 
one lays off his clothing. This view fa gainst 
Fritzsche) corresponds to the correlative tvd 
fit&a ; comp, on Eph. iv. 22.” [So De Wette, Phi¬ 
lippi, Harless, Hodge, Alford, Webster and Wilkin¬ 
son, Jowett, and most—R.J But the works ot 
darkness are not the same as the clothing of night 
There is a difference between nocturnal revels and 
nocturnal clothing. The moral side of the heathen, 
and especially the Roman, night-life, moves before 
the Apostle, and he makes it designate evil works 
in moral darkness in general. The Roman of that 
time, giving himself up to dissolute nocturnal feasts 
and works of debauchery, but, on the return of day, 
assuming the favorite Roman costume of arms—a 
very perceptible contrast to these Roman Christians 
—is presented to them by the Apostle as a picture 
of a moral and religious contrast 

And let us put on the armour of light [£v- 
Svod>fit&a Si rd on la xov gxoxog. See 
Textual Note 7 ]. Not instruments (Morus), clothes 
(Beza, and others), shining arms (Grotius), but the 
armor which the Roman wears by day, as a figure 
of the spiritual means of conflict, and of the con¬ 
flicts which belong to the light; they are presented 
by it, and wielded in its element (see Eph. vi. 18). 
The light is the master from whom, for whom, and 
with whom, this armor is.*— 'ErSvta&cu. Tholuck: 
“ The figure of most intimate union with Christ, as 
the garment with the body; Gal. ill 27; Eph. iv. 
24; Col. iii. 10. Also in the classics, see Wet- 
stein.” 

Ver. 13. Let us walk seemly, as in the 

day [o>c ir tjfiloqt evaxijf* or on; ntqma- 
xija o> fit r 1. As if that day had already come, 
when it will be a characteristic of public respecta¬ 
bility to live a moral Christian life, and therefore to 
live decorously, Evaxwovw [referring to the 
moral decorum of the conduct (Meyer).—R.J 1 These 
iv. 12; 1 Cor. vii. 85; xiv. 40, because that day is 
already breaking. 

Not in rioting, Ac. [Webster and Wilkinson: 
“Three classes of sins are specified, to each of 
which two words are appropriated, viz., intemper¬ 
ance, impurity, discord: the first, public or soda 1 
vice; the second, private and secret vice; the third, 

# [Dr. Hodge: “Those virtues and good deeds whio«. 
men are not ashamed of, because they will bear to be seen.* 1 
Too one-sided a conception of the figure. Alfbrd: “ Ths 
arms belonging to a sol liter qf light” The Ohristian*s elotb 
ing as a obild of the day ir : armor/—B 1 
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ecclesiastico-political vice, the vice infecting commu¬ 
nities even Christian.” To this must be added 
Meyer’s remark, that the three members stand in 
the internal relation of cause and effect Comp. 
Gal. v. 19-21 (Lange’s Comm ., p. 188), where five 
of the six words are found.—R.]— Ktap ok> carous¬ 
als* Meyer translates, u with nocturnal notings,” 
by regarding the following dative as the dative of 
manner. This will not apply well to mgynaxtiv. 
[Philippi takes the datives as local, which seems 
the simplest view. Fritzsche, dot. commodi .—R.]— 
Chambering, xoira^* [congressibus verier As], 
feasts of debauchery, rendezvous, chambers and 
houses of debauchery, works of debauchery itself.— 
[Wantonness, actAyriatq. On this word, see 
Tittmann, Syn., p. 151. The plural shows that the 
various manifestations of wantonness are referred 
to.—R.] —Envying, ZijAp, jealousy. The re¬ 
verse side of nocturnal lusts and pleasures is noc¬ 
turnal quarrels, especially matters of jealousy, and 
the forms still prevailing among the works of dark¬ 
ness in our day, especially in Italy and Spain. 

Ver. 14. Bat put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 'Erdviafrcu, GaL iii. 27; Eph. iv. 24; 
Col. iii. 10. [Hodge: “ To be intimately united to 
Him, so that He, and not we, may appear.” So De 
Wette, Philippi, Ac.—R.] Tholuck: “Christ was 
already put on at baptism, GaL ill 27; but this 
Mvto&eu, just as the being light, must also be con¬ 
tinually renewed. Besides, we must take into con¬ 
sideration the aorist form: The putting on as a gar¬ 
ment denotes the entrance of the most intimate 
communion.” Meyer: “ Even in the classics, Mv- 
Hr&ai rtva denotes assuming somebody’s manner 
of thought and action.” 

And make not provision for the flesh, Ac. 

[xai tragxoc; rzgovoiav pi] Ttoiritr 

tiq i7n,&vfilaq. Dr. Lange: Und die Pflege des 
Fleisches macht eueh nicht tut pflege der LUste; 
and of the care of the flesh do not make for your¬ 
selves a care of its lusts. The order of the Greek 
seems to favor this, but this implies a proper care 
of the flesh; so that this can only be a tenable view 
provided tragi; does not have an ethical sense here. 
On this point, see below.—R.] Luther’s translation 
is doubly incorrect: Take care of the body , yet so 
that , Ac. First, the sentence is not divided into a 
positive and negative precept; second, the question 
is concerning the tragt, and not concerning the 
trout a. The sentence contains the expression of the 
moral limitation of the external perception of a self- 
evident duty. The duty is ngorom rrjt; oagxoq ; 
the enjoined limitation is the prj tiq Ac¬ 

cording to Fritzsche, tragi; can only be understood 
as caro libidinosa, and therefore the whole sentence 
is a prohibition. Tholuck and Meyer, on the other 
hand, observe that the trdg$, understood in this 
sense as sensual lust, should even be crucified; Gal. 
v. 24. Meyer describes the trag$, as it is here un¬ 
derstood, as the lower animal part of man, the foun¬ 
tain and seat of sensual and sinful desires, in an¬ 
tithesis to the nviv^a. His calling <rag$ the material 
of the trwftet, is better. [Philippi: “ trdg$ has here 
a purely physiological sense.”—R.] Tholuck cites 
Galen’s medical usus loquendi to prove that the 
ngoroia must be understood as care sensu bono ; 
but Eph. v. 29 and 1 Cor. xil 28 are of special ap- 

* lBud: u the feasts of Baochus, and also “ the common 
boisterous carousing of intemperate young men” (Hodge). 


plication here. The distinction between what if 
vicious in the true care of the flesh, as is shows 
particularly in respectable clothing—to which the 
antithesis, “ put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” spe¬ 
cially refers—is not merely expressed by the nq d 
im&vpiaq: not so that the im&vuicu arise from 
it; but also by the middle: nottio&i, make for 
yourselves , in which reference is made to the subjeO' 
tive self-deception, the ngaZa* rov owpatot in the 
gratification of sensuous necessities. 

[The view given above is, in the main, that of 
De Wette, Philippi, and many others. It opposes 
Luther’s limitation of the negative to a’; Im&v- 
fiiaq, but does not take the whole passage as pro¬ 
hibitory. Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and others, ren¬ 
der (as in E. V.): Make no provision (whatever) for 
the flesh (the carnal nature, in the ethical sense) to 
fulfil its lusts (so as to fulfil them, and also, because 
such provision would fulfil them; the result and 
object blended in the thought). The objections to 
this view are, that ngovota is used generally in a 
good sense; that the prohibition is too mild, if flesh 
were used in the ethical sense, Ac. But the ethical 
sense has been the prevalent one in the Epistle. 
The grammatical difficulty is very slight, since ftq 
has raftered a slight trajection. Besides, the order 
seems to have been chosen to give prominence and 
emphasis to oagxoq ; such emphasis is altogether 
unnecessary, unless it has its ethical force. Its 
prominent position brings it into obvious contrast 
with *Iijtrovv Xg«rt6v ; this contrast of itself seems 
to determine the meaning. These latter considera¬ 
tions seem to have escaped the German commenta¬ 
tors. Oomp. Alford also, who claims that the order 
would have been different had Paul designed to con¬ 
vey the meaning defended by Meyer, Ac.—RJ 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The debt of love denotes the duty of love for 
our neighbor, as, according to the law, it is a re¬ 
quirement of infiuite force; and, according to the 
believer’s new principle of life, it is an infinitely im¬ 
pulsive power. The unity of this debt divides itself 
into the differently formed obligations of various 
duties to our neighbor. 

2. Love is the fulfilment of. the law: (1.) So fat 
as the whole law is only an outline of love to be 
filled up. (2.) So far as it precludes every trans¬ 
gression of the law. (3.) On the other hand, every 
commandment is realized as a vital principle in the 
new life. It is as love that God has given the law 
as our call to our destination. It is as love that 
Christ has fulfilled the law for our reconciliation. 
It is as love that the law of the Spirit lives in our 
faith, and, by the fellowship of Christ, supplies the 
defects of our deeds, so that, in the imitation of 
Christ, that fellowship may ever be elevated higher 
and higher. 

8. The new era of love, a dayspring of the new 
era of light, with which the completion of salvation 
approaches. 

4. If we would define more specifically the rela¬ 
tion of Paul, as well as of all the apostles, to the 
second coming of Christ, we must distinguish : (1.) 
Between the religious measure [Zeitmass, measure 
of time] of God’s kingdom, ana the chronological 
measure of the world; (2.) Between the apostolical 
prospect of a future of glory which will be unfolded 
every day in new morning periods, and the mearre 
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seas of the Ebionitic idea, which has only a marvel¬ 
lous meteor of the Paroueia, on the one hand, far 
Dehind »t, and, on the other, far before it, while it 
finds itself placed in a troublous period and an ordi¬ 
nary course of the world. The present age in prin¬ 
ciple ceased at the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and the future age ie already present in the heart of 
the Church and in the world’s great crisis of devel¬ 
opment, though everywhere still externally surround¬ 
ed by the nocturnal shades of the old age. And be¬ 
cause it has been long present in principle, and in 
power breaks forth every day more gloriously, our 
full salvation is brought continually nearer, particu¬ 
larly in all the great epochs of the extensive and in¬ 
tensive enlargement of God’s kingdom—all of which 
are presages of the Paroutia, which is infinitely 
near to religious anticipation, and yet, chronological¬ 
ly, is indeterminably remote. All that must still 
precede that external Parowria, Paul indicates in 
Rom. xi. and 2 Thess. it, and John elaborately de¬ 
scribes in figures in the Book of Revelation. 

5. The very fact that wickedness seeks the veil 
of night, is a witness for God’s word; and as night 
is an image of spiritual darkness, and day is an 
image of spiritual and heavenly light, so are the 
works of night—sleep, on the one hand, and sinful 
nocturnal deeds on the other—images of different 
forms of spiritual corruption, the gross sins, which, 
indeed, are not only figures, but also phenomena, of 
spiritual corruptions. On the other hand, the put¬ 
ting on of the day, the armor of the day, have their 
spiritual meaning. The armor was a very striking 
figure to the Romans in particular. 

6. The two great antitheses of nocturnal life: 
Lust and strife, pleasure and murder. 

7. With the salvation of Christianity to the be¬ 
liever there has also broken for humanity the morn¬ 
ing of morality, of good manners, and of true deco¬ 
rum. 

8. The 18th verse is an imperishable reminder of 
Augustine’s conversion (see Conf. viii. 12, 28). 


HOMILBTIOAL AND PRACTICAL: 

Ver. 7. To every one his due 1 The Christian’s 
royal motto: 1. In reference to his relation to the 
civil authority; 2. In his intercourse with every 
man. 

Heubner : The respect which we, as Christians, 
owe to the civil authorities, is more than the exter¬ 
nal fulfilment of duty. 

Vers 8-10. Perseverance in love. It is: I. In 
respect to our neighbor a debt, which never can be 
paid; 2. In respect to the law, it is its fulfilment 
(vers. 8-10).—The debt of love toward our neigh¬ 
bor. 1. It is a very great debt; a. because there 
are so many creditors; b. because their demands 
constitute a very important total; c. because it can 
never be completely cancelled. 2. But it is never¬ 
theless a tweet debt; a. because it is not thought¬ 
lessly paid; b. because it harmonizes with God’s 
commandment; c. because even the attempt to dis-] 
charge it makes the heart very happy (vers. 8-10). 
—The debt of love is the only debt of the Christian 
toward his neighbor which is not only permissible, 
out even commanded (ver. 8).—The commandment 
of love toward our neighbor as the substance of all 
tiie commandments of the second table (ver. 9).— 
Why does love work no ill to the neighbor* 1. 
Because it proceeds from the root uf God’s *>«rrnV 


love for men; 2. Because it will serve God in thi 
neighbor (ver. 10).—Love the fulfilment of the law 
1. The truth of this apostolic sentiment; 2. The im 
portance of it (ver. 10). 

Starke: The heart is known by its behavior 
just as the sun is by its beams (ver. 9).—Christ’s 
garden not only produces no injurious trees, but 
even no useless ones (ver. 10).— Hedinger : The 
eternal debt of love 1 Be not weary, brethren! He 
who loves, will be loved in return; though it be not 
by the thankless world, it will be by God (ver. 8).— 
Let no one excuse himself on the ground of igno¬ 
rance ; let no one say, “ Who would know the many 
commandments and prohibitions ? ” The whole law 
is contained in the one word lave; Micah vi. 8 
(ver. 9). 

Spener : There is one debt which we all owe— 
to lave one another; that is such a debt, that, if we 
should daily count it up, it would always remain just 
as great as it had been (ver. 8).—Though a thing 
may sometimes appear to be forbidden, if love re¬ 
quires it, it is not forbidden, but rather commanded: 
on the other hand, sometimes something may appeal 
to be commanded, but if it is in conflict with love, it 
is not commanded (ver. 10). 

Gerlach ; The debt or love is never wholly pay* 
able; its fulfilment increases the demands made 
upon it, for it makes love warmer (ver. 8). 

Lisco: The believer’s holy love fulfils its obliga¬ 
tions even toward every body without exception 
(vers. 8—10). — The one requirement of love is 
divided into two chief commandments, in Matt. xxii. 
87-40.— Heubner : The magnitude of the command¬ 
ment of love (vers. 8-10).—The harmonizing of the 
Divine should and the human wotdd can only take 
place by love; by it, compulsion is transformed into 
freedom (ver. 9).—Eveiy wicked thing is invariably 
an unkindness (ver. 10). 

Besser : He who snows love to another in order 
to get clear of him, has not love (ver. 8). 

Schweizer : Love, the fulfilment of the law, oi, 
love performs what the law cannot obtain. The law 
does not deliver us: 1. Because it is a multiplicity 
of commandments and prohibitions, which perplex 
us; 2. Because it pronounces a curse on every one 
who transgresses a single point; 8. Because it is 
presented to us as an external power issuing its com¬ 
mands to us; 4. Because it takes refuge in threats 
and promises. Christian love is the contrary of all 
this. 

Vers. 8-10. The Pkricope for the Fourth l tin 
day after Epiphany .— Thym : The royal law of lovo 
toward our neighbor: 1. Its great necessity ; 2. Its 
inward nature; 8. Its indescribable blessing.— Har¬ 
less : Love is the fulfilment of the law. 1. The law, 

a. which makes love for us an indebtedness; b. and 
therefore proves it to be our debt 2. Love, a. 
which knows no indebtedness except to love; b. and 
therefore does not come from the law, but from 
faith.- -Heubner : The simplicity of Christian vir¬ 
tue: 1. It proceeds from one spirit of humility and 
love; 2. ill its effects harmonize In one—the mani¬ 
festation o love. 

Vers. 1. -14. The decided breach of believing 
Christians wi h darkness: 1. Wherefore should we 
break off from it ? a. because it is time to do it; 

b. because it is high time. 2. In what should this 
breach consist l a. in laying off the works of dark 
ness; a. gross, sensual sins; ft. subtle, inward sins; 
b. in putting on the arnnr of light; a. in walking 
hnnostlv ns in the d«v : 8. in putting on the Lord 
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Jesus Christ (or, a. civil righteousness; /?. right¬ 
eousness of faith). 

Luther : Do not torture the body excessively by 
the intolerable holiness of watching, fasting, and 
freezing, as the hypocrites do (ver. 14). 

Starke : I must show outwardly what I am in¬ 
wardly. Those who are inwardly good, must also 
have a good form and color (ver. 18 ).—Quesnel : 
Time passes by, and eternity presses on (ver. 11).— 
MOllkr: There is many a thing and idea comprised 
In putting on Christ; our Christianity is not a stag¬ 
nant existence, but a growth; it is no leap, but a 
walk (ver. 12).—The armor of light well becomes a 
Christian. We must either clothe ourselves with 
darkness or with light (ver. 12). 

Spener: Let us put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But we put Him on once by the belief that we re¬ 
ceive, as our possession, His righteousness and merit, 
which He has imparted to us, and that we shall ap¬ 
pear in them alone, before God’s throne. We after- 
ward put Him on also by godly imitation, in walk¬ 
ing as Christ has walked (ver. 14). 

Lisoo: The one care for the body, in bestowing 
upon it what is necessary, is natural; the other is 
sinful, when the lusts and desires of the body are 
provided for (ver. 14). 

Heubner; Christian watchfulness (vers. 11-11). 
Christian knowledge of the time. The time of Chris¬ 
tianity is a time of salvation (ver. 11).—There are 
many awakening voices: Public services—preachers 
—every stroke of the bell—the Bible (ver. 11).— 
The Christian is not a night-walker, a nocturnal riot¬ 
er, but a walker by day (ver. 18).—Temperance, 
chastity, love—three great prime virtues (ver. 18).— 
Schweizkr : Blissful joy at the Reformation as a 
rising light (Sermon on the Anniversary Day of the 
Reformation). 

Vers. 11-14. The Perioope for the First Sun ¬ 
day of Advent— Heubner ; The call of Christianity 
is a call to awake from spiritual sleep.—The appeal 
of Christian watchmen: 1. It is dAy; the sun is 
risen ! 2. Awake, arise l 8. Be purified to new life ! 
4. Put on Christ!—N aokl : The awakening voice 
with which the Church appeals to us on its holy- 
days, tells us: 1. What time it is; 2. What , it is 
high time to do.— Kapff : The advent message: 

1. As a message of salvation and joy; 2. As a mes¬ 
sage for penitence and renewal.— Floret : The ad¬ 
vent season is a holy morning-time of the heart and 
life.—H arless : The festal ornament well-pleasing 
to Christ: 1. A watchful eye, to see the night that 
covers the earth; 2. An enlightened eye, to behold 
the day which has come; 8. A willing heart, to do 
what the day requires.— Petri : What time is it for 
us? 1. To arise from sleep; 2. To put on the 
armor of light—R autenbkrg: What belongs to 
rising from sleep? 1. To open the eyes aright; 

2. To put on the right garment; 8. To take up the 
right armor.— Thym : Paul’s vigorous advent preach¬ 
ing : 1. On the advent time; 2. On the advent 
duties; 8. On the advent blessing. 

[Farinbon, on ver. 14: Look into Christ’s ward¬ 
robe, and you will find no tom or ragged apparel. 
Christ had the robe of righteousness, the garment 
of innocencv, the spotless coat of temperance and 
chastity, and with these He went about doing good. 
Out of this wardrobe we must make up our wedding 
garment. We must be conformable to Christ. In 
the rule of our obedience, we must not wear a gar¬ 
ment of our own fancying, an irregular, an unpre¬ 
scribed devotion; in the ends of it, we must glorify 


God on the earth; and in the parts of it, we mart 
not have a parcel-garment. This garment must fit 
every part, and be universal. 

[Leighton ; He that truly loves his neighbor as 
himself will be as loth to wrong him as to wrong 
himself, either in that honor and respect that is due 
to him, or in his life, or chastity, or goods, or good 
name, or to lodge so much as an unjust deeire or 
thought, because that is the beginning and concep¬ 
tion of real injury. In a word, the great disorder 
and crookedness of the corrupt heart of man con 
sists in self-love ; it is the very root of all sin botl 
against God and man; for no man commits anj 
offence, but it is in some way to profit or pleas* 
himself. It was a high enormity of self-love that 
brought forth the very first sin of mankind. That 
was the bait which took, more than either the color 
or the taste of the apple—that it was desirable for 
knowledge. 

[John Howe, on ver. 10 : Would it not make a 
happy world, if we all so loved our neighbor: L 
That we would no more hurt him than we would 
ourselves; 2. Would no more cheat him than we 
would ourselves; 8. No more oppress and crush 
him than we would ourselves.—What a spring of 
mischief and misery in the world would be shut up, 
dried up, if that proneness to hard, harsh, and fre¬ 
quently unjust thoughts, were, by the workings of 
Such a spirit of love, erased out of the minds and 
hearts of men! 

[Burkitt, on ver. 14: This implies: 1. That 
the soul of man, since the fall, is in a naked state, 
destitute of those divine graces of the Holy Spirit 
which were its original clothing in the day of unde¬ 
filed innocency; 2. That Jesus Christ is our spirit¬ 
ual clothing; a. in His righteousness, to pardon 
and justify us, He is our clotning, to cover the guilt 
of sin out of God’s sight; b. In His grace, to sanc¬ 
tify us, by which He cleanses us from our sins, pol¬ 
lution, and filthiness; c. that Jesus Christ, in order 
to our spiritual clothing, must be put on by faith: 
an unapplied Christ justifies none, saves none. It 
was not sufficient, under the law, that the blood of 
the sacrifice was shed, but it was also to be sprinkled, 
in order to the expiation of guilt 

[Doddridge, on ver. 14: By putting on the 
Lord Jesus: 1. We make the gospel day yet bright* 
er in the eyes of all around us; 2. We anticipate, 
while here in this world of comparative darkness, 
the lustre with which we hope, through Christ’s in 
fluence and grace, to shine forth in the celestial 
kingdom of our Father. 

[John Wesley: The whole law under which we 
now are, is fulfilled by love. Faith, working or ani¬ 
mated by love, is all that God now requires of man. 
He has substituted, not sincerity, but love, for an¬ 
gelic perfection.—Very excellent things are spoken 
of love—it is the essence, the spirit, the life of all 
virtue. It is not only the first and great command, 
but all the commands in one. 

[Richard Watson, Sermon on the Armor of 
Light (ver. 12): I. What the armor of light us 
with which the Apostle exhorts us to invest our¬ 
selves. IL Wh) it has the appellation of 44 armor 
of light:” (1.) Because of its heavenly origin; 
(2.) Because it is only found where Christianity ex¬ 
ists and exerts its proper influence; (8.) Because it 
corresponds to the character of our oispensatiop, 
which is a dispensation of light HL The motives 
which should induce us, in compliance with the ex* 
hortation, to array ourselves with it: (1.) From s 
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•Ofurfderation of the degraded state of man, who is 
not invested with this armor; (2.) The moral eleva¬ 
tion which this armorgives to every one who is in¬ 
vested with it; (8.) We must either conquer or be 
conquered. 


[Hodge, on ver. 14: All Christian duty is in 
eluded in putting on the Lord Jesus; in behg like 
Him, having that similarity of temper and ctuducJ 
which results from being intimately united tc Hin 
by the Holy Spirit.—J. F. H.] 


Fifth Section.— The true practice of the living worehip of God in the management and adjustment of 
differences between (he scrupulous and weak (the captive* under the law\ and the strong (i those inclined 
to laxity and freedom). The Christian universcuism of social life (to take ho offence, to give 
no offence). 


Chap. XIV. 1-XV. 4. 


A Reciprocal regard, forbearance, and recognition, between the weak and the strong; of taking offence and judging. 

Chap. sdv. 1-18. 

R Of giving offfenoe and despising. Chap. sir. 18-zv. 1. 

O Reciprocal edification by self-denial, after the example of Christ. Chap. xv. i-4 

A Chap. xiv. 1-18. 

1 Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations 

2 [judgments of thoughts]. 1 For one believeth that he may eat all things: 

8 another, [but he] who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth [or, the 

eater] despise him that eateth not [or, the abstainer]; and let not him which 
eateth not [or, the abstainer] 1 judge him that eateth [or, the eater]: for God 

4 hath received him. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth; yea, tie shall be holden up [made to stand] : 

6 for God [the Lord] * is able 4 to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 

6 persuaded in his own mind. He that [who] regardeth the day, regardeth it 
nnto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it [omit this cia%ut\. % He that [And* he whol eateth, eateth to the Lord, 
for he giveth God thanks [thanks unto God] ; and he that [who] eateth not, to 

7 the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks [thanks unto God]. For none 

8 of us liveth to himself, and no man [none] dieth to himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 7 unto the Lord: 

9 whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ 
both died, and rose, and revived {Christ died and lived again]* that he might 

10 be Lord both of the dead and [the] living. But why dost thou judge thy 
brother ? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ? for we shall all stand 

11 before the judgment-seat of Christ [God]. f For it is written, 10 As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess [give 

12 praise] to God. So then every one of us shall give 11 account of himself to 

18 God. Let us not therefore judge one another any more: 


B. Chap. xiv. 13-xv. 1. 


18 But judge this rather, that no man [not to] put a stumbling-block or an 

14 occasion to fall [of falling] in his [a] brother’s way. I know, and am per 
suaded by [in] the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing [that nothing is] unclean 
of itself : 19 but to him that esteemeth any thing to be [accounteth any thing] 

15 unclean, to him it is unclean. But [For] 11 if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat [if because of thy meat thy brother is grieved], now walkest thou not 
charitably [thou art no longer walking according to lovejL Destroy not him 

16 with thy meat, [Destroy not by thy meat him] for whom Christ died. Let not 

17 then your 14 good be evil spoken of: For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink [eating and drinking] ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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18 Ghost. For he that [who] in these things [herein] 16 serveth Christ is acoep* 

19 able [weU-j>leasing] to God, and approved of men. Let us therefore follow 1 
after the things whieh make for peaee [the things of peace], and things where 
with one may edify another [the things which pertain to mutual edification]. 

20 For meat destroy not the work of God. All things indeed are pure [clean]: 

21 but it is evil for that [the] man who eateth with [through] offence. It is good 
neither [not] to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor [to ao\ any thing whereby 
[wherein] thy brother stuinbleth, or is offended, 17 or is made [omu made] weak 

422 Hast thou faith ? 18 have it to thyself before God. Happy [Blessed] & he that 
condemneth [who judgeth] not himself in that thing [«*# thing] which he 

23 alio we th. And [But] he that [who] doubteth is damned [condemned] if he 
eat, because he eateth [it is] not of faith: for [and] whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin. 

Chap. xv. 1 We then [Now we who] that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 


0. Chap. zt. 2-4. 

2 Let 18 every one of us* 8 please his neighbour for his good [with a viewlto 

3 edification. For even Christ pleased not himself; but, as it is written, 81 The 

4 reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me. For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written** for our learning [instruction], that we 
through [the] ** patience and [the] comfort of the Scriptures might nave [our] 
hope. 


1 Ver. 1.—[The literal rendering is given above. For farther explanation*, see the Jb eg. Notes. 

* Ver. 8.—[Jfee. (with D*. L.. Vulgate): xal 8 pi K 1 . IRC. D». (most modem editors) : 8 ft* a*. Meyer and 
Philippi, however, consider the latter a mechanical repetition from ver. 2.—The emendations suggested above are from 
▲lfora They avoid tbe dlffasenees of the E. V., but would scaroely be admissible In a revision. Eater, non-eater, would 
be more exact. 

* Ver. 4.— [Bee., G*. D. F. L., Chrysostom, Theodoret, read Serfs, fit. A. B. 0 1 ., early versions: xrfptoc. The 
latter is adopted by Lachmann. Tisohendorf, Alford, Tregelles, Lange; the former by Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, 
Wordsworth. The Serfs might have been borrowed from ver. 2, as a correction; or the xrfptos may have been a gloss 
derived from rep lily xvply. The probabilities are so equally balanced, that the MS. authority must decide in mvor 
of x rf p t o s. 

4 Ver. 4.—f Bee., (L): hmtt yrfp hmv; a few authorities: hwntsjrfp; fit. A. B. 0. D. F.: 8 vvarct yrfp. The 
last is aooepted by lachmann, Tischendorf; Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. Fritcsohe, Philippi: tvnnts 
yrfp. 

* Ver. 8—*'The danse: xal b ^ rfpovAv r^r ij^Upor. xvpup ov rffwwi, is omitted in fit. B. 0 1 . D. F., Vulgate, Coptic, 
by Augustine,' Jerome, Rufinus. Pelagius, Hilary, Mill, Lachmann. Meyer, Tregelles (in the versions of the Amer. 
Bible Union and of Five Ang. Clergymen). It is found in (Bee.) 0*. L., Peshito, in Chrysostom and Theodoret; retained 
by Reiohe, De Wette. Fritrache, Philippi, Stuart, Wordsworth, Lange. Tischendorf varies in his different editions; 
Alford brackets it. The usual explanation of tho*e who retain it is, that tbe omission was occasioned by the similar 
ending (rfpovet) iu both clauses having misled some of the early copyists. To this Dr. Lange adds: “ Tbe fear that the 
clause might be used to support a disregard of Christian holidays. ’ Alford thinks it may have been omitted In the 


interest of the observance of the Lord's Day. His own view on this subject probably leads him to bracket tbe < 

The uncial authority is so strongly against it, and the want of completeness in the antitheses might so easily have led i 
its insertion, that tnere need be but little hesitation in omitting it. Dr. Hodge is silent respecting the whole matter. 

4 Ver. 6.—{The Bee. omits xat before b ioOiuv; but it is found in all the MSS., versions and fathers. 

* Ver. 8.—[The transcribers have made confusion with the verb rfwodrrftrxMpcr in this verse. The beet-sus¬ 
tained reading gives the subjunctive -wper in the conditional clauses, and the indicative -opcv after r«S xvpt*>. 
Ho Mever, Alford, Tregelles. 

8 Ver. 9.—{The Bee. reads *ai antOarev xat avian) xal ari£if<rtv. This is now generally rejected, and 
bwtSav «r xal aooepted. So Lachmann, Tisohendorf^ Philippi, De Wette. Meyer, Stuart, Alford, Word^ 

worth, Tregelles, and Lange. Many of the older orltios also, though generally retaining xat before dwtfaswr. The 
following note from Meyer states the oaae quite frilly and fairly: “ The origin of aU the variations can he readily explained 
from the reading avddovt xal l^prcy (Lachmann and Tischendorf), which is, all things considered, best sustained, and 
now generally accepted as original. Somewhat as follows: to f£n<rtr, aWon? was added as a gloss; comp. 1 ThessMv. 14. 


ATV, arose the received 




r cv • ai«| wUj | uuui wiuuu uuvuku duo hwmwiimu ur tuvguuviiai i rjnje 

>d reading (very poorly supported and spread by Erasmus). Finally, the transposition i 
inM'. x. dWanj (D 1 . E.) was made, after rfwtf. x. rfvAmj was read, through perverted criticism: in the attempt to 
restore b&pev, neither the spuriousness of dWon) nor the proper position of e^ijaev being known, the latter was under* 
stood of the earthly life of Jesus, and henoe plaoed before &ir49av*v.” 

9 Ver. 10.—-{Instead of Xpurrov (Bee. fit”. L., many versions and fathers), Stow is found in K 1 . A. B. 0 1 . D. F. 
some fathers, the latter is aooepted by Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles 
Lange; the former by the older critics, Tboluok, De Wette, Philippi. Dr. Hodge says the latter “ is retained by mo* 
critical editors; ” hut the current of criticism now sets against it; and what was true at the date of his first edition 
(1885), was scaroely oorrect at the appearance of the edition of 1866. XpurroS was probably inserted to correspond with 
ver. 9 (or from 2 Cor. v. 10), though it is also claimed thAt 6<ov was substituted to correspond with vers. 11,12. Much 
has been said on both aides, but the MS. authority seems decisive in favor of 0«ov. 

18 Ver. 11.—{From the LXX., Isa. xlv. 23. Instead of fit hm, the LXX . reads (at tbe beginning of the verse): 
nmt iiovrotf iforfs. Instead of iSofiokoy^oerai rf 9«y, the LXX. (following the Hebrew): bfin-nu wins 
fk&o wa r bp Ocrfr. The Alexandrine text of *he LXX. agrees with this citation. Philippi and Meyer think this a 
change to conform with our verse; also, that Paul purposely varies, to express a general thought, which, however, lay 
■t the basis of the special one expressed in the Old Testament passage. 
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» V«r. 11-fB. D*. F.: fhrolwrw; Lachmann, Tx^geDes. «. A 0. D». L.: *•#*»; Philippi, Meyvr, De Wette 
Hfcrd bracket* In. The former ia more usual with Arfyor, hence the latter is to be preferred. The ease authoritiei 
vhioh support Insert sir. 

11 Ver. 14 .—(m. B. 0. are cited by Alford in favor of ieanov (ReeX A D. F. Q. L. read: ovrov (to which Tregellei 
adds B. BirdX The reading of the Bee, is adopted by Alford, but most modem editors follow the mass of uncial 
authorities. The only remaining dispute is whether it should be avrev or airev. The former is adopted by 
Griesbach, Knapp, Philippi, Tholuck. De Wette, Meyer, Lange; the latter by Lachmann, Wordsworth, Jowett. 
Tregellee. If Tneodoret (who refers it to Christ) be used in favor of the latter, then Chrysostom’s explanation: rf 
fefosft. will support the former. Tisoheudorf Taziee (oomp. his 7th ed.. p. Ml See Winer, p. 143. 

*» Ver. 15.—[K. A. B. C. D. F. G., Vulgate, ana fathers : «i yap; adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tuchendorl 
rholudk, Meyer, Alford. Wordsworth, Jowett, Tregelles, Lange. ifrc. (with no uncial authorities) some versions: ei 
14; adopted by Philippi, Hodge, De Wette, and the older editors. Dr. Hodge, in his new edition, states the exegetioal 
ground for the latter reading, but Is hardly justified in adding : “ tbe majority of commentators and editors retain the 
common text.” Certainly the better supported reading is the more difficult one, henoe doubly preferable on oritieal 
grounds. See the Ezra. Note*, Stuart says the sense seems to require yd*. but takes no notice of the fact that it Is 
read in the uncial MSS. 

14 Ver. Id.—(D. F.. a number of versions (Vulgate, Peehito), some fathers, read: ifuir, A gloss, which is usefal 
In the interpretation of the verse. It shows that to dyaSir was early referred to something which was a po s s ess ion 
of the whole Church, not of a party in the Boman Church. Comp, the JSb eg. Note*. 

14 Ver. 18.— {Bee.: tovto*$, supported by fit*. D*. L., most cursives, many versions (Syriac, Gothic), fathers (Chry¬ 
sostom, Theodoret, Tertullian); adopted by BengeL Pritseche, Philippi, De Wette. Meyer (in 4th ed.i, Hodge, and 
others. The singular: to wry , is found in fie 1 . A. B. C. D 1 . F., many versions, fathers (Origen, Buflnus, Augustine, 
Hilary, Pelagics, Bede); adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tholuck. Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Tregelles, Lange 
Tbe uncial authority is overwhelmingly against the plural, which is the easier reading; henoe adopted by those com¬ 
mentators who are more governed in weir decisions by exegetioal than critical grounds The later critical editors, as a 
rule, favor tbe singular. Meyer thinks It more probable that the plural was altered into the singular on account of the 
b rvcJpori Ay itf. Immediately preceding, than that the singular was ohanged into the plural on account of tbe three 
terms of tbe last clause of ver. 17. But he overlooks the difficulty of the singular. The change to the plural seems far 
more likely. 

14 Ver. ltt.—(C. D., most cursives and fathers: 8iw««; adopted by modern editors generally. fie. A. B. F. L.: 
luMOficv. The vowels were readily interchanged. The indicative is lectio difflcilh'ma ; it is taken Interrogatively by 
Lachmann (ed. min., not mqj.), but this does not aooord with the presence of apa obr. 

17 Ver. 31.—[fit*. A C., some versions and fathers, omit ft wK*vbmkl{er*i $ daSeret. Inserted in V*. B. D. 
F. L.: retained by oritical editors generally. (Laobmann, Tischendorf in latt-r editions, Tregelles). 

18 Ver. 22.-j\After itLonv, K. A. B. C. insert wr; adopted by Lachmann, Tregellee (no points inserted between 
ed and Gsov). This reading would require us to render: The faith which thou hast, have it to thyself before God. Bee. 
D. F. L., many versions and fathers, omit fi*. It is rejected by Philippi, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, Wordsworth; 
bracketted by Alford. Dr. Lange thinks it was inserted so as to emphasise eiens as something stronger than a sub¬ 
jective opinion. On critical grounds, the probabilities are well baianoed; on exegetioal grounds, the briefer reading is 
preferable.—Tbe punctuation is then open to discussion. If the sentence be taken interrogatively, it should be pointed 
accordingly; If not, a oolon should be substituted. 

i» Chap. xv. 3.—[After «««<rro«, the Bee. reads ydp, which is found in no MS.; omitted by versions, fathers, 
and modern editors generally. 

*° Ver. 2.—[Instead of iyuMv (fit A B. 0. D 1 s . L.), we find vpmv in D*. F., in the Vulgate, and a number of 
fathers. The first person is adopted by modern editors. 

11 Ver.' 3.—[A verbatim citation from the IJX., Ps. lxviii. 10 (Heb. lxix. 10; Eng. lxix. 0). The LXX. is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew. 

M Ver. 4.—[The Rec. reads s-porfypa+n (the second time), with K*. A. L., some fathers. K 1 . B. 0. D. F., Vulgate, 
Peahlto, &c.: typ*+ni adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorl De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. B. has 
fypoto the first time. The Amer. Bible Union omits the verb altogether; probably a typographical error, as there is no 
authority for it whatever. 

** Ver. 4.—IN. A B. C. D. L., repeat Bid before rj« rapticA(r<«t. Omitted in Rec., D. P., versions and 
fathers. It is adopted by Grieebaoh. BengeL Lachmann, De Wette, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles: rejected by Hodge, 
Philippi, Meyer, because the transcriber might so readily repeat It before rqt occurring a second time. Still, the most 
oareful editors retain it. Dr. Hodge says, in his first and last editions: “The preponderance of evidence u greatly 
against it: ” and yet, in citing the authorities in favor of it, omits B. and fit, the two most important uncials, both of 
which had been collated carefully before his last edition appeared.—R] 


EXEGETIOAL AND OBITICAL. 

General Preliminary Remarks .—After the Apos¬ 
tle has described tbe duties of Christians, especially 
of the Christians at Rome, in their various general, 
fundamental relations: (1.) As duties toward the 
Church; (2.) In all personal relations; (8.) Toward 
the State; and, (4.) Toward the world, he proceeds 
to lay down the universal deportment of the Roman 
Church, by establishing the proper reciprocal con¬ 
duct between the strong (di/varo*) and the weak 
•idiVaro*, chap. xv. 1; ao&tvo iVrfs, chap. xiv. 1). 

In the first place, it is manifest that such a dif¬ 
ference existed. This is especially evident from 
chap. xv. 1-9. Second, it is likewise evident that 
the one tendency springing from Judaism was a 
legally punctilious tendency; while the other, being 
fionnected with heathen culture and freedom, was 
sore liberal. This is supported in a very general 
way by the connection of this opposition with the 
forms of opposition which the Apostle treats in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians, 
Ac. There is the following characteristic of the an¬ 
tithesis as it appears here: Some are weak in regard 
to faith, the freedom of faith, while others are strong 
in this respect (chap. xiv. 21, 22). Some lay stress 


on their (under conditions which are not stated) eat¬ 
ing no meat, drinking no wine (ver. 21), and keep¬ 
ing certain holy-days. Tbe others know that they 
are free in this respect, and, proud of their freedom, 
and regardless of the consequence, seem inclined to 
use it at the expense of fellowship and unanimity. 
It is therefore the contrast of the punctilious and the 
large-hearted and liberal consciences (that is, decis¬ 
ions of conscience). Hence it is also characteristic 
of the former class, that they are inclined to judge, 
to take offence ; and of the others, that they are in¬ 
clined to despise, and thus to give offence. This con¬ 
trast is so definite, that we deem it best to divide 
the section accordingly. Further, it follows from 
this that the more liberal party—we might even say 
the Pauline—was decidedly in the ascendancy (par¬ 
ticularly according to chaps, xiv. 1 and xv. 1), since 
it was necessary to make the repeated admonition, 
not to break off fellowship with the others. Though 
the Jewish-Christian element in tbe Church was • 
numerous one, it does not follow that the element 
of punctilious believers was equally so. 

finally, it is absolutely necessary to distinguish 
the standpoint of these punctilious believers as wel: 
from the very marked (alike in degree, but in fact 
divided) standpoints of the Galatian and CoIomUi 
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faae teachers, as from the not less marked but yet 
already schismatic standpoint of the Petrine party 
of Corinth. The Apostle designates the Galatian 
false teachers, in chap. ii. 4, as false brethren ; he 
conditionally excludes them from communion, in so 
far as they persist in their doctrinally false gospel, 
•and would make circumcision (which is at the same 
time the requirement of the legal standpoint) a 
necessary condition of Christian salvation. By these 
Ebionites there can only be meant Pharisaic, purely 
Jewish, people.* The Coloasian falsp teachers are, 
in degree, not less false brethren, because they like¬ 
wise adulterate the ground of salvation by dogmatic 
confidence; but their characteristic plainly leads to 
the supposition of Essenic Ebionites, for their wor¬ 
ship of angels and their asceticism indicate an infu¬ 
sion of heathen elements into Judaism.f There 
were also such false brethren elsewhere (2 Cor. xL 
26); and the /alee apostles in 2 Cor. xL 18 were, 
undoubtedly, actually connected with the Galatian 
false teachers. The Petrine party itself, however, 
which does not seem, in the first place, to have ex¬ 
tended beyond ethical, liturgical, and ascetic pecu¬ 
liarities and inclinations to separation, must be dis¬ 
tinguished from these agitators, who furthered the 
doctrinal adulteration of the law. 

Yet the case stood still better with the weak 
brethren in Rome. The Apostle treats them so gen¬ 
tly, that we can evidently not take them for decided¬ 
ly Ebionitic Christians, nor according to the degree 
and manner of the Galatian and Colossian false 
teachers, nor according to the initiates of Ebionitism 
in the Corinthian church. He forbids them only 
from pronouncing sentence, from their own con¬ 
scientious standpoint, upon their more liberal breth¬ 
ren ; whereas, he even takes their right of con¬ 
science against the more liberal brethren under his 
protection ; and there is nothing said of an anathe¬ 
ma, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, nor of a warn¬ 
ing, as in the Epistle to the Colossians, nor of a cen¬ 
sure, as in the Epistles to the Corinthians, to say 
nothing of the severe criticisms in the Pastoral 
Epistles. If the Apostle could have expressed such 
different opinions on the same Ebionitic phantom of 
Dr. Baur, his character itself would be to us a phan¬ 
tom ; that is, all theology would itself have to be 
gradually transformed into a phantom. 

By regarding the mild \ judgment expressed by 
the Apostle on the weak brethren in the Church at 
Rome, we are therefore aided in finding out the 
character of their standpoint. Various suppositions: 

* [A comparison of the two Epistles will show how 
much more sharply defined is the defence of the liberty of 
the gospel in the Galatian epistle. There, the Apostle ap¬ 
pears as a champion ol our freedom ; here, as a Judicious 
guide to those whom the truth was making free. The 
difference in tone is a striking proof of pedagogic wisdom. 
— R.J 

t (Comp. Lange’s Oomm. ChUmtani r, Introd., p. 7, where 
the character of these false teachers Is discussed. The 
effort to define them by means of the nomenclature of 
subsequent heresies has led to the greatest variety of opin¬ 
ions. (Even the Ebionites do not date hack of the destruc¬ 
tion or Jerusalem.) They were ascetics, undoubtedly: 
their views might be called Ebionitic; yet, when we reoall 
the Phrygian character and consider the large Jewish ele¬ 
ment in that region, we see the seeds which were then just 
■pringingup, to bear fruit iu the heresies so prolific in that 
region. Phrygian Ebionitism in the germ, is, perhaps, the 
best definition.—It.] 

1 [The rebuke was mild indeed then, hut how pregnant 
its meaning as we regard it to-day. Where ooula one re¬ 
peat more appropriately than in Borne these words: 44 Who 
art thou that juagest another man's servant?* 1 He who is 
strongest in the Roman Church of to-day, is 44 weak,” ao> 
eording to the Apostle's judgment.—It.] 


1. They were Jewish Christians , who wished r« 
retain the law , aud also the legal holy-days, sabbatha, 
new-moon feasts (the early commentators, Chrysoa 
tom, Ambrose, &c M Calvin, and others). Oiigen’a 
rejoinder: “ Meat and wine were not forbidden ir 
the law.” Tholuck observes, that Paul speaks id 
quite a different tone against such Judaists. Tlif 
laying down of this category becomes justifiable, if 
we distinguish between doctrinal and ethical legality 
in reference to the laws on food and purification. 
For the reason given above, the question here can¬ 
not be concerning a doctrinal statute. 

2. Jewish- Christian ascetics. For examples of 
them, see Tholuck, p. 699. But pure Judaism is a 
stranger to all strictly doctrinal forms of asceticism, 
and is acquainted Only with an ethical form: (L) 
That of the Nazarites for the whole life; (2.) Thai 
of the Nazaritic vow for a limited time; (8.) The 
theocratic general and special ordinance of fasts; 
(4.) The personal fasting of individuals in special 
states of life. But there can be nothing said here 
of all this, and just as little of the doctrinal asceti¬ 
cism of Christians of Essenic prejudices,* on whom 
the Apostle has expressed himself in Col. ii. Thus 
the view of Baur, and others, falls to the ground 
On the abundant confhsion arising from the suppo¬ 
sition that heathen motives are connected with the 
motives of the weak brethren here, see Tholuck’* 
quotations on the Neo-Platonists, the Pythagoreans, 
and the Gnostic Ebionites, pp. 699 it These do not 
belong here with the cited examples of Jewish Nuza 
rites, because the latter never thought of compelling 
others to adopt their manner of life. 

8. Ethical and social motives, arisiug from fear 
of mingling with the heathen sacrificial customs. 
Tholuck says; “ According to Augustine, reference 
is here made to the same persons as in 1 Cor. viii. 
the reference here being to those who, because they, 
in buying food at the market, could not sufficiently 
distinguish the meat offered to idols, preferred to 
abstain altogether from eating meat This explana¬ 
tion is implied by Cocceius, and has recently been 
defended by Michaelis, Philippi, and especially by 
Ne&nder, and certainly has by far the strongest 
grounds in its favor.” The weak brethren, there¬ 
fore, were not influenced by doctrinal but by ethical 
motives; (1.) Fear of eating meat offered to idols; 
(2.) Of drinking the wine of the heathen drink- 
offerings (Deut. xxxii. 88; (8.) In addition to this 
was their necessity of still retaining as a pious cus¬ 
tom the Jewish holy-days, for it is well known that 
the Sabbath, which was observed together with Sun¬ 
day, gradually died out in the Church as a day of 
restf As examples of the abstinence named, Tbo- 


# [Meyer, and others, adopt the opinion. Dr* Lange here 
rqjeots. Dr. Hodge seems to incline to this view; but b* 
is not decided in his preference of it, for be adds: “There 
is nothin? inconsistent with the assumption that the week 
brethren here spoken of were sorupulons Jewish Chria 
tians.”—R] 

t (Dean Alford (following De Wette) presents a modifi¬ 
cation of this view: 44 The over-scrupulous Jew beca tee an 
ascr/ic by compulsion. He was afraid of pollution by eating 
meats sacrificed or wine poured to idols; or even by being 
brouffht into contact, in foreign countries, with casual and 
ud discoverable unoleanness, whioh in his own land he knew 
the articles offered for food would be sure not to have in¬ 
curred. He therefore abstained from all prepared Joo&, and 
oonfined himself to that which u. ^culd trace from natorai 
growth to tiis own use.” 44 All difficulty, then, is removed 
by supposing that of these over-scrupulous Jews some had 
become oonverts to the gospel, and with neither the obsti¬ 
nacy of legal JudaUcrs, nor the pride of ascetic* (for these 
are not hinted at here), but in weakness of faith, and th« 
scruples of an over-tender conscience, retained their habits 
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took cites Daniel (chap. i. 8,12,16), Esther (chap. | 
to. 16), Tobias (chap. i. 12), and the Maccabees (2 
Mice. v. 27). The gradations (cited by Tholuck) of 
this scrupulousness on the part of the punctilious Jews, 
do not here come into consideration, as the weak 
brethren, according to Philippi’s observation, did not 
withdraw from eating with the Gentiles (?) and the 
Gentile Christians. Likewise, the decree in Acts xt. 
fe justifiably cited in favor of the view presented. 
Tholuck, with Philippi, is right in not admitting that, 
because of an adherence to special holidays, there 
were two parties among the weak brethren. 

4. Various views. According to Erasmus, and 
others, both the tradition of laws respecting food 
and the fear of eating meat offered to idols, were 
motives. According to Chrysostom, and others, 
they would refrain from all meat, to escape blame, in 
consequence of the Jewish disdain of swine-meat. 
According to Eichhom, these people were generally 
Gentile-Christian ascetics, who entertained philo¬ 
sophic and ascetic principles, especially the Neo- 
Pythagorean. Meyer supposes the 44 influence of 
Essenic principles,” yet so that they are not led into 
conflict with justification by faith; however, he op¬ 
poses Baur’s view, that the people were Ebionitic 
Christians, because abstinence from wine by the 
Ebionites has been nowhere certified. He asserts, 
against view (8.), that the Apostle did not speak, as 
hi 1 Cor. viii 10, of the sacrificial character of meat 
and wine—as if this had been necessary in the pres¬ 
ence of the well-known variance in the Church at 
Rome ! After all, the object of the scrupulousness 
here was not the principal thing, but the laying down 
of the canon by which 44 the weak and the strong ” 
in a church specially called to universality have to 
preserve their unanimity —the one class, by not tak¬ 
ing offence in a Pharisaic, censorious spirit, and the 
other, by not giving offence in a reckless arrogance 
of freedom. 

A. Chap. xiv. 1-18: Reciprocal regard, for - 
bearance , and recognition between the weak and the 
strong. Especially of the taking offence and judg¬ 
ing on the part of the weak. Meyer, on vers. 1-12: 
44 Fraternal behavior toward the weak asked for (ver. 
1). The first point of difference between the two 
classes, and the encouragement because of it (ver. 5). 
The proper point of view for both in their differ¬ 
ences (ver. 6), and its establishment (vers. 7-9); cen¬ 
sure and impermissibility of the opposite course of 
conduct (vers. 10-12).” 

Ver. 1. Him that is weak in the faith [to v 
J! aa&e vovrta rjj nlorn]. The <W con¬ 
nects with the foregoing; cliap. xiii. 14. After the 
Apostle has expressed the recognition of physical 
necessities, and the necessity of limiting the pro¬ 
vision for them, he finds himself induced, first of 
all, to admonish those more freely disposed in this 
respect to be forbearing toward the weak (Meyer, 
Philippi). This applies to the formal connection ; *' 
but, according to the real connection, he must come, 
at any rate, to this difference between Jewish Chris- 

o 4 abetlnenoe and observation of days.'* But in a Churob 
whioh was metropolitan, and hence cosmopolitan, other 
peculiarities might sharpen the distinction between the 
weak and the strong. Bach divisions are the result of 
temperament, as well as of nationality and eduoation.—R.] 
* f If she purely prohibitory sense of chap. xiii. 14 be 
aocepu 4, the formal connection Is with the general exhor¬ 
tations of ehap. xiii. At has, then, a specifying fbroe, 
though It is, perhaps, at the sapse time, slightly oontrastive 
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tianity and Gentile Christianity (De Wette), although 
only the first elements of it were present in tbo 
Roman Church. 

Weak in the faith. The feeble in respect tc 
faith, the standpoint of faith and its consequences. 
Since each party reciprocally held the other as the 
weaker in frith, we might think that in this sense 
the general exhortation applies to both parts in the 
sense of: him who appears to you as weak in the 
faith. But Paul does not deny his standpoint; he 
immediately afterward calls one who is scrupulous 
respecting food: o aa&tvwv. And this is import¬ 
ant ; it proves that the Apostle does not design to 
deprive the strong of the liberty, which be himself 
takes, of frankly expressing his judgment on the 
differences. The strong should therefore stand to 
their conviction; but they should not make any such 
application of it as would be against brotherly love 
and fellowship. According to Tholuck, his reason 
for addressing the strong first (yet not 44 altogether,” 
though “ chiefly ”) was, not that the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians constituted the great majority of the Church, 
but, on the principle stated by Chrysostom, that the 
weaker part stands in continual need of most care. 
Tet the Christians of Pauline tendencies, who must 
not be identified strictly with Gentile Christians, con¬ 
stitute the body of the Church. 

As the two parties were not at all separated, the 
7zqo<iXanflar*o&i cannot mean exactly receive; at 
least not in the sense of strict communion (Eras¬ 
mus, Grotius, Luther, and others), nor receive him to 
yourselves (Olsh&usen [Hodge, Stuart], and others), 
according to Acts xxviii. 2. Between these there 
lies the idea of reception in the emphatic sense, to 
draw into an inward, friendly intercourse. [Alford: 
441 Give him your hand,' as Syr. (Tholuck): * count 
him one of you,’ opposed to rejecting or discourag¬ 
ing him.”—R.] In such relations of difference, the 
relative danger of intolerance always lies on the 
stronger side; therefore the case was very different 
in Rome from what it was in Galatia. Tet the Apos¬ 
tle does not fail to point out the intolerance on the 
part of those who are punctilious.—Explanations of 
the nia tki 

1. The religious belief of the ecclesiastical doc 
trine (Origen, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza; Luther: the Lutheran theologians in part). 

2. Moral conviction in reference to what is per 
missible (Este, Bell&rmine, Erasmus, some of the 
older Protestant theologians, Armini&ns, Sodnians). 
[So Stuart, Hodge.] 

8. Accommodating explanations: The practical 
application of faith (Chrysostom, and others); knowl¬ 
edge (Grotius, Semler). 

Against (1.) it must be said (apart from the fact 
that a difference still exists between the doctrine 
of faith, as such, and the vital energy of justifying 
faith), that the Apostle does not here emphasize the 
antithesis of truth and error, but that of confidence 
and doubt. Against (2.) it may be said, that the 
reference cannot be, absolutely, to & merely subjeo 
tive ideal fidelity to conviction without the objective 
basis of truth. It is clear from ver. 6, that the 
Apostle ascribes to both parties religious frith as 
well as fidelity to conviction; that the weaker broth¬ 
er holds, in a certain sense, most inflexibly to his 
conviction, follows from the fact that be is of the 
party that judges, while the other is of the party 
that despises. Ver. 23 says, that he can even sin 
against his faith by eating in doubt; and the con 
text says, as well, that the less careful brother caa 
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an against his faith by an uncharitable abuse of his 
freedom. Thus both parties have and exercise faith, 
being true to their conviction of faith; but the weak 
In faith show their weakness by not venturing, in the 
traditional scrupulousness of their legal conscience, 
to draw the full conclusion from their justifying faith, 
in order to break through their religious prejudices 
andprepossessions. 

The Apostle proves that he does not recognize 
this weakness as a permanent rule for their life, by 
the candidly expressed conviction of his standpoint, 
as well as by his doctrine, in ver. 14; but he does 
not wish that the free development of their con¬ 
sistency of faith should be affected by the strong 
giving them offence, either to make them more scru¬ 
pulous, or to mislead to a frivolous transgression of 
their couscieutious limits. As, therefore, frith in 1 
Cor. xii. 9 is a vigorous faith in reference to per¬ 
forming miracles, so here, in reference to the prac¬ 
tical development of life; in both cases there is the 
full consequence of world-conquering confidence— 
there, in overcoming the force of the disturbed states 
of body and soul, and here, in conquering the power 
of legal misconceptions and prejudices. Tholuck is 
correct in observing, that the two explanations (of 
religious frith and fidelity to conviction) do not con¬ 
flict with each other. The religious Christian faith, 
according to its practical form in the developing 
stage of the dictate of conscience, comprises both 
elements; as even the early expositors, who ex¬ 
plained nla tk by saving faith, have generality placed 
the certitude consciences along with it (see Tholuck, 
p. 700); while, on the other hand, it is made em¬ 
phatic in many ways, that reference here is to the 
moral conviction of those who believe in Christ on 
the ground of this faith (Meyer). [Philippi, Tho¬ 
luck, Meyer, and most German commentators, to¬ 
gether with Alford, and others, have carefully guard¬ 
ed against the purely subjective meaning: moral 
conviction , adopted by Stuart and Hodge. At the 
same time, they very properly reject the purely 
objective sense of niax^ Christian doctrine —a 
sense which the word rarely, if ever, has in the New 
Testament. Hence the correct rendering is not: 
weak in faith , or as to faith (Hodge), for thus the 
article is ignored, nor yet: weak in his faith> which 
is too subjective, but (as in E. V.): weak in the 
faith. Alford: “ Holding the faith imperfectly— 
«. £., not being able to-receive the frith in its 
strength, so as to be above such prejudices.”—R.] 
But not to judgments of thoughts [htj 
9taxg iat tq dtaXoyto fiStr. Dr. Lange: Doch 
nicht zur Ahurtheilung von BeweggrUnden. See be¬ 
low.—R.] JukxQ«nt; means, in 1 Cor. xii. 10 and 
Heb. v. 14, to pronounce judgment, sentence. J*ar 
XoyMrpoi generally denotes thoughts, but, regarded 
as moral (or often immoral) motives, imaginations 
(Bom. i. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 20), or even doubts (Phil ii. 
14; 1 Tim. ii. 8). Accordingly, the connection leads 
to the explanation: Not to the judicial decision of 
motives . Do not keep frequent company with them 
tor the object, or even to such an issue of the mat¬ 
ter, that the mutual motives or differences shall be 
oonduded by premature decision, that a fruit-finding 
of the different tendencies can arise from it. It is 
evident that the expression cannot mean : “ Not for 
criticizing scrupulous niceties,” as an exhortation to 
the strong (Tholuck).* For the Apostle himself has 

* [So Alford: 11 In order to settle the points on which 
he has scruples ’* Hodge: “ Not presuming to sit in judg¬ 
ment on the opinions or your brethren.”—R.] 


criticized the scrupulous niceties of the weak sufi- 
ciently plainly, by characterizing them as weak, and 
not yielding their point theoretically. Philippi Ii 
right when he observes that, throughout the present 
chapter, the Apostle ascribes the to the weak 9 

but the l$ov&tvtir to the strong. Tet he arrives at 
the explanation: Receive them affectionately, so that 
no mental doubts arise in them. But this is some, 
thing quite different from Luther’s expression: Do 
not perplex their consciences. Mental doubts roust 
needs arise in them, and even be awakened, if ok* 
would aid them to a more liberal standpoint. But, 
in their theoretical treatment, they must not be 
forced beyond the measure of their weakness, but 
such a premature decision should not also arise on 
their side. Paul could well exact of the strong, that 
they should not eat meat for the sake of the weak, 
Ac.; but not, that they should hypocritically deny 
their more liberal view in mental intercourse with 
them, or allow it to be overcome and judged. This 
submission of many a more discerning one to the 
harsh judgment of the narrow-minded bias ever been 
a source of serious injury. But the measure of pos¬ 
sibility should be, to treat the differences as non- 
essential peculiarities, on the common ground of be¬ 
ing the measure of a truly hearty, but also very 
careful, intercourse (comp. chap, xvi 17, 18). This 
premature decision of what the development of 
spiritual life can harmonise only in time, is there¬ 
fore forbidden to both parties. The strong are, 
however, chiefly recommended to deport themselves 
according to their difficult task, just because the oth 
era are chiefly inclined to judge. This view becomes 
still stronger, if tit; be taken in the sense of result. 

If we distinguish candidly the two views: 1. Re¬ 
ceive them, but not so that a reciprocal mental judg¬ 
ment is the result of it; 2. Receive them, but not 
to pronounce judgment on their scruples (Grotiua, 
and others), we must urge against (2.), that the stress 
lies on the modality, on the manner in which the 
strong should be accustomed to cultivate intercourse 
with the weak.* Therefore Reiche is right in re¬ 
ferring the prohibition to both parties, and Chrysos¬ 
tom was not incorrect in attributing criticizing to 
the weak. That 9*dxgur*q may also mean doubt 
(Theophylact), does not come farther into consider¬ 
ation. Erasmus, Beza, Er. Schmid, have accepted 
the classical meaning of “ doubt ” for 9iodoy^a^oi, 
and “ conflict ” for Sksxqktu;. [So E. V.] There¬ 
fore disputations. But these have ever been un¬ 
avoidable, and even Paul has not avoided them. 

Ver. 2. For one believeth, Ac. [os ft it 
ntortvty, x.t.X.] The explanation: He is con¬ 
vinced that he can eat every thine (ntottvt* l$ti- 
rcu ; Tholuck, Reiche, and others), makes faith a 
subjective opinion. But it rather means: He has a 
confidence of faith, according to which he can eat 
every thing (Start qxxytir ndvra ; Fritzsche, Mey 
er, Philippi). 

But he who is weak [6 9k da&trwr. 

* [Fritasobe, Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, Anord, and 
most, apply this added olause {caution; Meyer) of th# 
exhortation to the strong alone. Notwithstanding Dr. 
Lange's objection, it seems the preferable view; for cer¬ 
tainly the first part of the verse Is addressed to foe strona 
exclusively, ana the 8U*punt* which means “power d 
distinguishing between” (Alford), is more applicable to 
them. Besides, in ver. 4 the exhortation oomes in tun to 
foe weak, Ao. The word dtaAoyiwawr means lAourkte, 
generally m malam partem, in foe New Testament. It is 
referred by the authors above named to tne scrupulous 
thoughts cherished by the weak. The Idea of doubt enters 
only m connection with this reference.—B.1 
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The E. V. assumes a strict antithesis here, but the 
to* da&trovrra (ver. 1) is resumed; hence it is 
not necessary to find any other special reason for the 
anaooluthon, though another may be allowable.—R.] 
The Apostle does not continue with o? Si, because 
he will first take the weak into special consideration. 
— Eateth herbs. Ad%<*ra. The expression is 
pressed by Meyer, but something symbolical or hy¬ 
perbolical wiH nevertheless have to be allowed to his 
explanation; for example, the joint designation of 
bread, of vegetable food in general.* And it would 
follow from his view, that this eating of vegetables 
is an essential characteristic of the weak one, which 
can be urged with as little literalness as that the 
strong one is addicted to the eating of all kinds of 
food. His characteristic is the eating of meat, free 
from all ordinances. Therefore Fritzsche, Philippi, 
and others, would not regard the expression as an 
unconditional preclusion from all enjoyment of meat, 
as Meyer does. Philippi: “ Some would only abso¬ 
lutely refrain from eating meat in order the more 
easily to overcome temptation in special cases, and 
others only in those special cases, particularly in the 
social meals, where their conduct was marked in the 
church as surprising; and, finally, others would only 
do so at the social meals, where they were certain 
that the meat placed before them was meat offered 
to idols, or, at any rate, were uncertain whether or 
not it was meat offered to idols. But all these could 
be very well designated as Aa?avo«>dyot.” 

Ver. 8. Let not him who eeteth despise, 
Ac. The l$ou&tvtiv is the specifically improper con¬ 
duct of him who, occupying a more liberal point of 
view, in his own wisdom pleases himself (Tholuck : 
“ The conceit of illuminism, which was found even 
among the Gentile Christians, as 1 Cor. viii.”).— 
Judge. On the other hand, the xgivnr is the spe¬ 
cifically improper conduct of the legal believer, and 
it is not correct to suppose that (according to Tho¬ 
luck) the ilov&ivtZv belongs as a species under this 
*qIvh*. That the Apostle, in the present section, 
has, first of all, to do with the one judging, the one 
taking offence, is plain, as well from the construction 
of the foregoing verse as from the succeeding fourth 
verse. It is also dear from the additional: 

For Ood hath received him [6 Bt oq 
yd? avror nqootXdpttoX He has been re¬ 
ceived into the communion of God and Christ, and 
thou wilt excommunicate him ? This should always 
be perceived by bdievers relying on the letter, in 
relation to Christians who are established upon the 
real ground of faith. [Stuart and Hodge (following 
Calvin) apply this clause to both dasses, but this is 
forbidden both by the context and by the fact that 
Jie strong are not disposed to reject but to despite 
the weak; while the weak are ever for excommuni¬ 
cating the strong, withdrawing from fellowship, Ac. 
Hence the pertinence of the clause to this class. 
Bo Meyer, De Wette, Philippi, Alford, and most.— 
R.] The mark of this reception is rather the peace 
and light of fellowship with God, than reception into 
the Church. Tet this also comprises the fact, that 
God has received him into His service as a servant 
(VatabL), but only indirectly. 


t That he does not mention bread, but vegetables, can be 
of service fan the exegesis. Even bread first passed through 
the hands of many people; he oould more easily have 
vegetables from the first hand. In this sense it was the 
shibboleth of the weak one. Therefore his motive was the 
onrefal avoidance of contamination from fellowship with 
the heathen. 


Ter. 4. Who art thou ? Ac. [wi\ tiq ei, 
x.t.X. Comp. chap. ix. 20.] Tholuck is here quite 
beyond the'connection (in consequence of the sup¬ 
position that i^ov&trtsr is only a species of xqL 
vnv), when he questions whether the weak one here 
judging is addressed. The av is claimed to belong 
to both parts (also according to Reiche and Chry 
sostom) [Stuart, Hodge]; while Meyer and Philippi, 
on the contrary, properly find in it an address to the 
weak one judging. 

Another man’s servant [dAloroto? oi- 
xirijr. Paul uses oixirijq only nere, ana it occurs 
in the New Testament but rarely (Luke xvi. 18; 
Acts x. 7; 1 Peter ii. 18). It means a house-ser¬ 
vant, who is more closely connected with the family 
than the other slaves (Meyer).—R.] We must not 
pass ljghtly over the dXXo t^ov. It means not 
merely another , but a strange one. Meyer, and oth- 
ere: “ He who is not in thy service, but in the ser¬ 
vice of another. But the one who judges is also in 
the service of this other one. That which causes 
him to judge, is not chiefly the notion that he is the 
master of this servant, but that the servant conducts 
himself in his service as an diUoTptot*, who has in 
him much that is in itself surprising. The weak one 
fails to find in him the manner of the oixtloq. 

To his own master [t£ idiot xvq 
The xvptoq is still chiefly figurative, the master of 
the strange servant. In order to understand the 
thought to its fhllest extent, we must first consider 
the figure. It is the figure of a master who takes 
many kinds of servants in his service. Now, if he 
has one from a foreign country who makes himself 
a surprising exception, the matter belongs to the 
master alone, who has become “ his own master ”— 
that is, the exclusive master. 

Standeth or falleth [orijxn rj ninr**]. 
The standing and falling, as an expression of God’s 
judgment (Ps. L 5; Luke xxl 86, Ac.), has there¬ 
fore also the further figurative meaning of standing 
or not standing in the household judgment But 
this figure is from the beginning a clear designation 
of the relation in which Jewish and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians stand to Christ Christ is the Master; see 
vers. 8, 9; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Peter ii. 9. The 
dative may be regarded as dativ. comm ., even if the 
master himself is the judge, because it is his loss or 
gain if the servant falls or stands. Explanations: 

1. The standing or falling is judicially under¬ 
stood as God’s judgment (Calvin, Grotius, and many 
others). 

2. The continuance or non-continuance in true 
Christian life is meant (VatabL, Semler, De Wette, 
Maier, Meyer). 

The opposition of these two views has no well- 
justified meaning, since, in a religious sense, God’s 
judgment is executed through the life.* Meyer, in¬ 
deed, says, in favor of (2.): “ To make stand in the 
judgment (to absolve!, is not the work of Divine 
power, but of grace.’’ But besides the fact that 
power and grace do not lie so far asunder, there 
comes into consideration the further fact, that the 
question here is not concerning a making to stand 
chiefly in God’s judgment, but in the uninvited judg¬ 
ment of men (Ebionitism, hierarchism, Ac.). 

He shall be made to stand [ora&r otrat 

* tit, however, the judgment be oonflned to the final 
and fa tore one, tnere u an opposition, and (1.) nrist be 
rejected. Alford: “ Remains m the plaoe ana estimation 
of a Ohristian, from which those would eject him.” This m 
simplest and best.—R.1 


27 
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44]. Here the Apostle completely withdraws the 
figurative veil from the thought. The strong man 
will remain standing in his freedom of faith.* 

For the Lora is able to make him stand 
[duratti yag 6 *vg*oq otijoa* avrdr. 
Bee Textiles' Notes * and 4 .—R.] Christ supports 
the believer. If the reading xt/p*o? we.e regarded 
as an exegetical correction, we would have to con¬ 
sider, in the reading 0eoc, the universal historical, 
•piritnal, and external protection which God has be¬ 
stowed upon the more liberal heathen Christianity, 
in opposition to the narrow Jewish Christianity, and 
to the pure religion of faith in opposition to legally 
weakened faith. Meyer: “ He does not say it as 
one who gives security^ but who hopes,” This is 
against Beiohe, who says that Paul could not go 
security for the perseverance for the strong one in 
faith, with his liberal views, and hence the reference 
must be to the being supported in the judgmentf 
Grotius says, better: est bene ominantis. It must 
be observed, that the Apostle speaks of the future 
of the strong man in oenere t but not of that of each 
individual, for he had early experienced that indi¬ 
vidual men, reputed to be strong, lapsed into anti- 
nomianism. 

Ver. 5. One man esteemeth one day above 
another [os /ttr noire* tjpipctr nao * 
pav]. He distinguishes one day from another, and 
selects it as a holy-day. Kqirtir = prebare. The 
second point of difference. Selections for feast- 
days, and not for fast-days, are spoken of (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Augustine, Fritzsche). In harmony with the 
explanation of fast-days, rjutyav nag yyioar has 
also been explained by alternis diebus (the Vulgate: 
judical diem inter diem ; Bengel: the appointment 
of days for distributing alms). [It has also been 
referred to the usage in regard to abstinence from 
meat, Ac.—R.1 Tholuck: “ As from the command¬ 
ments on food, so also from the Jewish holy-days 
(Col. ii. 16), particularly the Sabbath, the Jewish 
Christian could not wean himself, for we find the 
observance of the Sabbath even in the fifth century 
of the Church, also in Const, Ap, 25.” The same 
author correctly observes, that the holy-days, among 
the Jews, were not just the same as fast-days (see 
also GaL iv. 10)4 

+ [Dr. Hodge, who applies ver. 8 to both weak and 
strong, although admitting that the admonition is ohiefly 
addressed to the weak, in his comments on this verse, 
makes a special application about treating the weak in 
faith with lorbearanoe. This is altogether oontrary to the 
context.—R.] 

t [Alford thinks this clause is inapplicable, if standing 
and falling at the great day are meant. He adds : M Notice, 
this argument is entirely directed to the weak, who un¬ 
charitably judges the strong; not viee-versd, The weak 
imagines that the strong cannot be a true servant of God, 
nor retain his steadfastness amidst such temptation. To 
this the Apostle answers: (1 ) That stuck judgment belong* 
only to Chriet , whose servant he is; (2.) That the Lord's 
almighty power is able to keep him up, and will do so * That 
this expression is not to be taken as absolutely true of indi¬ 
viduals, is evident; yet It must not be made too general. 
—R.J 

t [Dean Alford argues from this verse against the recog¬ 
nition of the Divine obligation of one day in seven by the 
Apostle. “ The obvious Inferenoe from nis strain of argu¬ 
ing Is, that he knew of no such obligation, hut believed all 
times and days to be, to the Christian strong in faith, 
AJJXX.” “It must be carefully remembered, that this 
inference does not concern the question of the observance 
of the Lord's Day os an institution qf the Christian Church , 
analogous to ths ancient Sabbath, binding on us from con¬ 
siderations of humanity and religious expediency , and by the 
rules qf that branch of the Church in which Providence .Vis 
ptneed us, but not m any way inheriting the D1 vine 17- 
Mppointed obligation of the other, or the strict prohibitions 


Let every man be fully persuaded in hii 
own mind [fxatrroq ir tp id ip rot nltt 
Qoyopf io&o)]. The Apostle does not decide in 
a dogmatical way, although he has sufficiently indi¬ 
cated his point of view; But be lays down a rule 
which infallibly leads to reconciliation. Wc cannot 
here translate rouq : in his disposition (De Wette^ 
for every one of both these parties would be thus 
assured in disposition. Rather, every one should 
seek to change his conviction of feeling—as it is 
connected with faith in authority, party influence, 
Ac A—into his inmost, spiritually effected conviction. 
We could therefore here translate von;: in his im- 
derstanding y his self-reflection, his practical reason, 
his mediated self-consciousness; the same thought 
is comprised in the expression: self-understanding, 
regarded as the conscious and reflecting spiritual 
life, by which the rovq constitutes an antithesis to 
the immediateness of the nriitpa (see 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15V In this tendency the rationalist must be¬ 
come nee from the dogma of deistical or pantheis¬ 
tical illuminism, and arrive at true rationality; in 
this tendency, the one who is bound to ordinances 
must learn to distinguish between the law of the 
Spirit and the law of the letter; in this tendency, 
both parties must become free from prejudice, fanati¬ 
cism, and phraseology, so as to know how to be tol¬ 
erant, and then to be in peace.* 

Ver. 6. He who regardeth the day [6 
fpgor&r tfjr fj/sigar]. This verse is a guiding- 
star, according to which every one, in his spiritual 
life, should become certain in his conviction. The 
more one seeks to sanctify his opinion religiously, 
to bring it before the Lord, and to change it to 
thanksgiving, so much the more must he dfaringniah 
the true and the false in the light of God. 

Regardeth it unto the Lord [*vqlp pqo- 
vel. The dative is dal, eommodL ] The xt*pto? is 
Christ (Meyer, Philippi, and others); referred by 
many to God, against which is ver. 9; Meyer: unto 
the Lord’s service. Yet, at all events, a service in a 
wider sense is meant: for the honor of his Lord 
(see 1 Cor. x. 81).— [And he that regardeth not, 
Ac. See Textual Note \—R.] 

Proof: For he giveth thanks onto God 

by whloh its sanctity was defended. 0 But the proeeooe of 
the fourth commandment in the Decalogue, the recognition 
(and explanation) of the obligation to keep the Sabbath by 
our Lord, as well as a true conception of the relation of the 
Law to the Christian Dispensation, is against this sweeping 
view. To make of the Lord's Day a merely ecdeelastioal in¬ 
stitution, is to deprive it of all sanctity under a free govern¬ 
ment. Alford, too, assumes that there is a difference of 
opinion implied here, respecting the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and infers then, from the language of ver. 6. 
that the Apostle oould not have reoognised the obligation, 
or he would not have commended the man who did not 
regard the day. But there is no hint anywhere of a differ¬ 
ence of opinion in regard to the observance of the Lord's 
Day, though we may admit that such observance was no 4 
yet universal; besides, the text of ver. 6 is disputed. 
Clomp. Lange’s Qomm. Matthew, vii. 8, p. 217; Galatian *. 
iv. id, pp. 106, 100; Oolossians, u. 16, pp. 58, 58; Haldane, 
Romans , pp. 688-721.—Also the literature of the Sabbath 
question, as published by the N. T. Sabbath Committee. 
—R.j 

* [The use of rove, not wrev/to, shows that reflection, 
judgment, and all the proper exercises of the practical rea¬ 
son, are called for in the decision of questions of persona] 
duty. It is not the intuition of the vvsvpa in any sense, 
but the frill oonvictlon of an educated conscience, which i« 
here referred to.—Wordsworth has a quaint fancy respect¬ 
ing the verb wbwofapeioSm : “ Let him sail on quietly, as 
it were, with a fair wind of persuasion filling the sails oi 
his own mind. H He adds: “There may be a rA^po^opta, 
a strong wind of persuasion, which will not waft a man tt 
the harbor of Truth, but wreck him on the quicksands of 
Enur.”—R.l 
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TslxesgtartX yaq r« 0#$]. The thanksgiv¬ 
ing at the table (Matt xv. 36; xxvi. 26, Ac.} is a 
roof that, with pious feeling and a good conscience, 
e consecrates his food and nis enjoyment to God as 
a tnank-offering. [Alford : “ Adduced as a practice 
of both parties, this shows the universality among 
the early Christians of thanking God at meals.” —R.J 
—And ho who eateth not. He who abstains 
from eating meat Even he is thankful for his scan¬ 
ty meal. 

Ver. 7. For none of us liveth to himself 
ond*K ya? ijp&r lavxfi t«]. The Apostle 
etdgnates the universal basis of tne thought, that 
the Christian eats or does not eat to the Lord. This 
rests upon the fact that we exist here, that we live 
and die, to the Lord. Meyer says, correctly: The 
dative must be taken in the ethico-feto sense. This 
telic fiq avrov is, indeed, always connected with a 

aeroe and 1$ alnav ; although the objective de¬ 
pendence on Christ (Riickert, Reiche) is not directly 
meant, and, in an absolute sense, all these terms 
apply, through Christ, to God. 

Ver. 8. we die unto the Lord [tw xvqIm 
anoOvrjaxofttv. See Textual Note Even 
the Christian’s dving is an act of consecration to the 
glory of Christ (Bengel: eadem are moriendi, qua 
vivcndi). 

Whether we live, therefore, or die, Ac. 
[£dv r« ovv twfisv idr v# ano&rrjo xw- 
ptr, x.tJI.] This proposition does not merely 
serve to establish the foregoing (we eat or do not 
eat), but to explain and elucidate it. The stronger 
form, the stronger antithesis of living and dying, 
underlies the eating and not eating. But both coin¬ 
cide in our being the Lord’s (belonging to Him). 
[Alford: “ We are, under all circumstances, living 
or dying (and d fortiori eating or abstaining, ob¬ 
serving days or not observing them), Christ’s : His 
property.”—Meyer: “In the thrice-repeated and 
emphatic tw xvyito (roe xrqtov) notice the d vina 
Vhrieti majestas et poteetae (Bengel), to which the 
Christian knows himself to be entirely devoted.” 

Ver. 9. For to this end Christ died and 
lived again [ft , 1 rovto ydq Xqurroq anl~ 
&artv xai itnotv. See Textual Note The 
telic definition of the death and resurrection of 
Christ serves, on the other hand, to establish our 
living and dying to the Lord. The ttrjof here, as 
in Rev. ii 8, designates Christ’s return to eternal 
life, henoe the driorfj is passed over. Olshausen 
would understand the Mtrjos to be the earthly life 
of Jesus (therefore taken as a Hvsteron proteron). 
Thereby a uniformity would, at all events, be con¬ 
stituted by the statement: we live or we die, but a 
dissimilarity would be called forth in relation to what 
follows. Meyer properly brings out also the fact 
that the xi ytorijq of the Lord is established on His 
death and resurrection. But it Is in harmony with 
the telic definition of Christ’s dominion that the an¬ 
tithesis in this life—the living and the dead —re¬ 
cedes behind the antithesis in the future life, the 
dead (in the act of dying and in Sheol) and the liv¬ 
ing, by whom it is conditionally established. 

Both of the dead and the living. Accord¬ 
ing to Meyer’s suggestion, the purpose is not to re¬ 
fer the effects of Christ’s death and return to life (as 
sundered) to the dead and to the living respectively 
(see his note on p. 497). 

Ver. lo. Bat why dost thou judge. The 

fvb here opposed to the dominiou of Christ over 


the dead and the living: as above, to another man’s 
servant; but the latter is now denoted brother. 

Or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother? The Apostle, having spoken of the 
weaker one, now speaks these words to the stronger, 
in order to maintain his harmonizing position. Here, 
as well as in the supporting of him who stands, ver. 
4, and in the thanksgiving m ver. 6, the Apostle goes 
back to the highest causality (see Textual Note *). 

For we shall all stand before the judg¬ 
ment-seat of God [nrdvTic ydg Ttagaorq 
oopt&a tw v* too Biov ]. We must 

appear before the iudgment-eeat of God himself 
which Christ shall administer as Lord (chap. ii. 16 ; 
Acts xvii. 81; comp. Matt. xxv. 33 ; Acts xxvi. 6). 
The judging of one’s brother, therefore, first, en¬ 
croaches upon Christ’s office as ruler, and, second, 
anticipates thejudgment-bar of God. 

Ver. 11. For it is written. Isa. xlv. 28. On 
the free form of the citation from memory, and from 
the LX3L, see Philippi, p. 671. [See also Textual 
Note ■—R.] On i$otto!oy*lo&eu, with the dative, 
meaning to praise (Rom. xv. 9; Matt. xi. 26, Ac.), 
see Tholuck, p. 719; Meyer, p. 498. [Meyer says 
the verb with the dative always means: to praiee ; 
with the accusative of the object: to confeee (Matt, 
iii. 6, Ac.).—R.] That special kind of praise, how¬ 
ever, Is meant, which occurs after a finished act of 
Divine Providence according to a Divine decision 
(see Phil, it 11). Tholuck says: “ Isa. xlv. 23 does 
not speak of the appearance of Christians before the 
judgment-seat of God, but of mankind’s universal 
and humble confession of dependence upon God.” 
But this unwarrantably removes the element of future 
time , the eschatological element, which is, at all 
events, also comprised in the passage in Isaiah. 
Meyer says, somewhat better: “In Isaiah God 
makes the assurance by an oath, that all men (even 
the heathen) shall reverently swear allegiance to 
Him. Paul here regards this Divine declaration 
which promises messianic victory, because it prom¬ 
ises the universal victory of the theocracy, accord¬ 
ing to the special and final fulfilment that it shall 
have in the general judgment.”*—That even the 
prophetic passage itself comprises, with Christ’s sav¬ 
ing advent, also the eschatological references, follows 
from the definite prospect that every knee shall bow 
before Jehovah, Ac. (see PhiL ii 10, 11). 

Ver. 12. So then every one, Ac. [See Text 
ual Note “.] Meyer puts the emphasis on Xxao 
roc, Philippi on tw others on mqi iavrov. 
The first is preferable.—R.J In this lies the ground 
of the following exhortation (ver. 18): Let us not 
therefore Judge one another any more [/* w- 
xlr* ovv dlh /lore xqirtaptv]. The Apostle 
here comprises both parts, and thereby makes hie 
transition to the following admonition to the strong. 

B. Chap. xiv. 13-xv. 1. On giving offence and 
despising. “ Exhortation to the strong ” in particu¬ 
lar. 

Ver. IS. But judge this rather [dlAd 

# [“With the reading ro9 XpitrroC (ver. 10), Theo- 
doret, Luther, Calvin, and many others, so Philippi, have 
found in r$ 0c£ a proof of the divinity of Christ. But 
the fundamental idea is rather, that it is Ood , whose judg¬ 
ment Christ holds; which thought is contained in »h* 
reading roO Otov (ver. 10) also; "Meyer. It is quite un¬ 
necessary to found arguments on disputed readings, when 
so many other passages are at hand. Most of those whe 
thus do, are naturally lufluenoed in their rritiml judgn eoti 
by their doctrinal positious.—R.J 
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coDto nqivax ^aUov|. The xglmxt. The 
Apostle uses the same irord in a changed meaning, 
in order to emphasize more particularly, by this ant- 
anaclasis, the antithesist o judging. The considera¬ 
tion of the future judgment should move believers 
ji particular to so conduct themselves as to give 
offence to no one (Matt xviii. 6 ff.) Meyer: “ Let 
that be your judgment.” 

Not to put a stumbling-blook or an oooa- 
aion of Calling in a brother’s way [to nq 
xy&ivat, 7 T(jo<j xofifia x$ aStkyoi rj <rxav- 
Jalo?]. It does not follow that, because the ex¬ 
pressions nqoGxoft/na and audvSakov are, in 
general, used metaphorically as synonyms, we would 
here have to accept a “ verbosity in the interest of 
the case ” (Meyer). In ver. 21 we find even three 
special designations : nqoaxonxn « axavdakiZt to * 
5 dafktvti. There also, however, Meyer, with oth¬ 
ers, regards the threefold designation as only the 
expression of the urgency of the matter. But in 
a real reference, the twofold effect of the giving 
offence comes into consideration. The giving offence 
is either an occasion for the punctilious brother to 
become embittered and still more hardened in his 
prejudice, or to conduct himself frivolously, without 
an understanding of the principle of freedom, and 
thus, according to the present passage, eat meat 
with inward scrupleB of conscience.* The Apostle 
indicates the first case iu ver. 15, and the second in 
ver. 23. The use of different expressions, in them¬ 
selves synonymous, to denote this antithesis, was 
quite natural, and, m ver. 21, the Apostle seems to 
distinguish even three cases: to take an offence for¬ 
ward, or backward, or to be strengthened in weak¬ 
ness. Even to this very day, the offence which the 
Jews take at Christianity is divided into the two 
fractions of extreme legality and of wild liberalism. 
The x*&ircu causes us to return to the original 
sense of the words (see the Lexicons). 

Ver. 14. I know, and am persuaded in 
the Lord Jesus [osda *ai nintsa na* iv 
xvqiip 'Itjcrov]. He knows it already as an Old 
Testament monotheist, who knows that God is the 
Creator of all things (1 Tim. iv. 8, 4; Gen. i. 31). 
But he also has the fixed assurance of it in the fel¬ 
lowship of Christ, by virtue of justifying faith in 
His Spirit. Calovius: libertate a Christo porta. 
[Alford: “ These words give to the persuasion the 
weight not merely of Paul’s own koyitofiau, but of 
apostolic authority. He is persuaded, in his capa¬ 
city as connected with Christ Jesus, as having the 
mind of Christ So Hodge, substantially, but with 
less exactness, since he retains the incorrect by of 
the E. V. It is doubtful whether iv ever has this 
force. Jowett, however, calls these words: “the 
form in which St. Paul expresses his living and 
doing all things in Christ, as, in language colder 
and more appropriate to our time, we might say as 
* a Christian.’ ” But this id a dilution of the force 
of the expression.—R.] A consciousness of Christ’s 

* [Philippi, Stuart, Hodge, Jowett, and most, regard 
the two expressions as synonymous, the latter perhaps 
explanatory of the former. Alford distinguishes: “ an 
oooaslon or stumbling, in act ; an occasion of offenoe, in 
thought.” Webster and Wilkinson: “A larger obstacle 
against which we may strike the foot; a smaller one likely 
to catch the foot. The former denotes a certain, the latter 
a probable, cause of fidUng.—Wordsworth {rives as a com¬ 
mentary on this verse, some extracts from Hooker, in ref¬ 
erence to the non-conformists. These remarks are emi¬ 
nently “judicious,” but have a flavor of remote antiquity 
In their allusions to ** obedience to rites and ceremonies 
•onstituted by lawful public authority .” — &.] 


declaration in Matt. xv. II is here more probable 
than questionable; but then that declaration is not 
in a legal sense the basis of his freedom (comp, also 
1 Cor. viii. 8; Col. ii. 14-16). 

Unclean: xosvdr, profane, unclean in the 
religious legal sense (see the Commentary on Mat¬ 
thew , p. 277; the Commentary on Mark , p. 64). 
Levitically uuclean was, iudeed, even still a type oi 
what was common or unclean in the real spiritual 
sense (Heb. x. 29). 

Of itself, dS ctvrov, not according to Lach 
mann’s reading, <5* alrtov. [See Textual Note **.l 
Of itself according to its nature, in contrast with 
the economical order, the moral convenience, or the 
natural feeling or conscience of th : one partaking 
[Theodoret, reading avxov, refers it to Christ.—R*J 
“ The Apostle himself belongs to the strong (comp. 
mulq in chap. xv. 1, and 1 Cor. ix. 22); ” Tholuck. 
But he also again distinguishes himself from the 
ordinarily strong one, iu that he takes into the ac¬ 
count, as a co-determining factor, conscience and re¬ 
gard to fraternal intercourse, or habitual practice.— 
[Bat to him, ti firj *$. This introduces au ex¬ 
ception to unclean, not to unclean of itself. Hence 
not ae akkdy but = nisi (Meyer).—R.]—To him 
it ia unclean. With emphasis. [The uncle&nnew 
is accordingly subjective (Meyer).—R.] 

Ver. 15. For if [«» yap. See Textual Note 
’*.] The less authenticated reading 1 1 Si seems at 
the first glance to be most suitable; but the reading 
* I y ap seems to compel us to accept, that even the 
strong one, who knows that a certain kind of food 
seems unclean to his weak brother, makes himself 
unclean by eating it to his offence.* 

Beoauie of thy meet thy brother is grieve d 
[Jta pQMfta 6 ddflqpoc aov kvntixat. 
Bglapct, that food which he holds to be unclean. 
Bengel calls this meiosis. Comp. Heb. ix. 10; xiL 
16; xiii. 9.—R.] The difficulty occasioned by the 
expression kvntXx a*, is due to a neglect to dis¬ 
tinguish properly the two kinds of offence. First 
of all, the question here is concerning that offence 
which consisted in the weak one’s being made to 
stumble by the strong one’s eating of meat. Tho¬ 
luck : “ ki'7Tfivy according to the New Testament 
use of language: to afflict; ” therefore kvirturfrcu 
is taken by expositors (Origen) = oxarSakiZur&cu. 
But would* he who took offence at the eating be 
thereby induced to imitate the example?—Accord¬ 
ing to the Apostle, it was, at all events, the one who 
ate, notwithstanding the offence he had taken, but 
not the other, who was irritated and felt himself 
aggrieved as much by the supposed pride as by the 
inconsiderateness of the strong one. “ But such an 
affliction,” says Philippi, “ would be the beginning 
of the judging forbidden by the Apostle, which he 
therefore would not recommend to special regard.” 

* [If W be read, then this verse introduces a limitation 
to the practical application of the principle of ver. 14 
(Hodge); but if ydp be read, then we must take the passage 
as breviloquent or elliptical. Tholnok and Meyer join with 
«c k.t. A., finding here the statement of the reason why 
he must add that exception, vis., to oppose the nncharita- 
blenees which is involved in not regarding it. Alford 
makes it depend “on the suppressed restatement of the 
preoept of ver. 13: q. <L, * But this knowledge is not to l* 
your role in practice, bnt rather,’ &&, as in ver. 13: 'for 
I if &o.” Philippi objects to both v ows, and urges his ob¬ 
jections against the better sustained reading. He says 
Meyer’s interpretation is “manifestly too fer-fetched;" 
but his own lay so near, that the temptation to alter tb« 
text was as strong as the desire to sustain the change 
against overwhelming evidence seems to v « in the case of 
some commentators.—R. I 
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What! a prejudiced man’s being afflicted itself the 1 . to aya&ov is Christian freedom ( 44 in re 
beginning of judging ? Philippi, in harmony with lation to eating meat ”), Origen, Thomasius, Grotiu* 
Elmer, ignores the subjective justification of this and others; Tholuck, with reference to 1 Cor. x 
affliction, by interpreting the XvntZv according to 29, 30. Then the reference to the eating of meat 
the signification frequently occurring in the classics: is evidently nothing more than an accidental con- < 
to prejudice, to iryttre, Meyer, on the other hand, Bistency of Christian freedom in its general meaning. 4 
urges against this the New Testament use of lan- De Wette and Philippi, on the contrary, observe, 
guage, and understands the expression to mean that the matter in question here is the possession 
moral mortification, an insult to the conscience, not of a single party, but of the whole Church 
with reference to Eph. iv. 80.* Grotius, and oth- But Tholuck aptly replies: “ This freedom was ob 


era, have referred the word to the affliction pro¬ 
duced by the charge of narrowness. The charge 
of narrowness comprised in reckless 14 eating ” does, 
indeed, come into consideration as a single element , 
but it is not the principal thing. 

Thou art no longer walking aocording to 
love [ot>x its xard aydnrjv 
For the one riving offence injures love, and also 
makes himself unclean. 

Destroy not by thy meat, Ac. [pij rw 
Qvtfiar*, Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11. 

ut it does not follow from this analogy (of 1 Cor.), 
that the brother is, in all cases, led only, by a nar¬ 
row and frivolous eating with others, to infidelity to 
his conscience, and that it is only by means of this 
that he incurs the danger of the dndXeut, or actu¬ 
ally relapses into a state leading to this. The ex¬ 
asperations of the one falling back upon ordinances 
lead to fanaticism and the amaXna, just as surely 
as laxities lead to antinomianism. Meyer says: 
“The occasion to fall from Christianity (Theopby- 
lact, Grotius, Ac.) is not at all taken Into considera¬ 
tion.! But can there be, in the case of Christians, 
a relapse into the an mJUm without a real apostasy 
from Christianity ? Bengel: Ne / Juris feeeris tuum 
cibvm , qnam Christus vitam suam.\ 

Ver. 16. Let not then your good be evil 
spoken of [pr\ fiXaenprjptio&M ovv vpStv 
to ayafrov. See Textual Note M . De Wette 
thus explains the connection of ovv with what pre¬ 
cedes : 44 If this does not take place, then your good 
will not be evil spoken of.”—R.] What iB the good 
which the Apostle speaks of, and in how far is it 
exposed to Blander ? Explanations: 


* [Dr. Lange's view appears to be oorreet, but some re¬ 
marks must be added for the sake of dearness. The weak 
brother Is evidently die one who is “ grieved.” The offenoe 
of the strong brother is one against charity: hence the 
objection of Philippi, about Paul's paying special regard to 
the very judging he had forbidden, is altogether irrelevant; 
since charity is not to be measured by the propriety of the 
demands made upon it by the weak brethren, we reject 
the meaning injure, and (with Meyer) take Avvctr •» in 
a subjective sense. It mu*t be distinguished from a*4AAv«, 
to which it leads as a possible result (Meyer, and others;. 
It does not necessarily imply that the weak brother is led to 
Imitate and thus to offend against his own conscience, al¬ 
though this Is a probable result. Wordsworth suggests, as 
part of the injury, that he is led “to make a schism in the 
Church by separating from thee.”—R.] 

t [In nis 4th edition, Meyer omits all reference to this 
point. Philippi, however, etuis this verse a dictum probans 
for the possibility of apostesy. But as Dr. Hodge remarks: 
“Saints are preserved, not m despite of apostasy, bnt from 
apostasy. If they apostatise, they perish.”—R.| 

X [It is evident that IniAas refers to eternal destruc¬ 
tion, since Christ offered His life to redeem from this 
(Meyer); yet, as this destruction (like the antithetical 
notion, eternal life) begins here, according to the scriptural 
representations, we must take It in its widest sense.—Al¬ 
ford thus paraphrases the verse, bringing ont the contrast 
implied in the use of fip&fia : “ The mere Xvwtlv your 
brother, is an offence against love ; how much greater an 
offence, then, if this Xmtr end in dvoAM/cir— in raising 
(causing to act against his oonscienoe, and so oommit sin, 
and be m danger of quenching God's Spirit within him) by 
» MUAT. of thine— a brother, for whom Christ died I R.1 


jectively purchased for the whole Church.” There 
fore also the reading idoes not pronounce 
against thiB explanation. 

2. Theodoret, De Wette, Philippi: faith. [Lu¬ 
ther, Melanchthon, Hodge, Ae.: the gospel In fact, 
tins is the view of Philippi: doctrina evangelica .— 
R.] 

8. The kingdom of God, in Ter. 17. [So Ewald, 
Umbreit, Meyer. With proper restrictions, this view 
seems least objectionable. (2.) and (8.) imply that 
the evil-speaking is from without the Church.—R.] 

Unquestionably ver. 17 is an explanation of ver. 
16, but the kingdom of God is here described as a 
treasure and enjoyment of faith, and there it is the 
first element: righteousness through Christ = free¬ 
dom from human ordinances; see Gal. ▼. 1. The 
explanations harmonize, in maintaining that the ques¬ 
tion is concerning the Christian good, xar’ 

And this good must be named objectively the gos¬ 
pel, and subjectively faith; or, if we comprise both 
these elements, the kingdom of God. It obscures 
the text to rend these things asunder by out, out. 
But it is unmistakable that the Apostle speaks rela¬ 
tively of this good, as it is represented in the free¬ 
dom of faith enjoyed by renewed mankind. Now. 
as the punctilious Jewish Christians, and particularly 
the Jews, saw many Christians abusing their free¬ 
dom, they were exposed to the danger, from this 
abuse of freedom, to abuse and finally to slande. 
freedom itself, and even the gospel, according to a 
confusion of fanaticism similar to what occurs in 
our day, when men confound the Reformation with 
revolution, with the Munster fanaticism, with sec¬ 
tarianism, and apostasy from Christianity. Paul 
already had a sufficiently bitter experience in the 
impossibility of avoiding such slanders, even when 
the greatest care is observed; he all the more re¬ 
garded it as an obligation of wisdom and love, to 
admonish those who were free to make a proper use 
of their freedom. We must not, however, consider 
the Blander of Christian freedom in itself alone, apart 
from its principle, faith. Besides, this one slander 
of Christians against Christians had, as its result, 
another: that the Gentiles abused Christianity be¬ 
cause of its division, and perhaps the proudest among 
them made it a subject of derision^ that Christians 
contended about eating and drinking, as if these 
things were the real blessings of the kingdom of 
heaven. This latter feature is the explanation of 
Cocceius. 

Ver. 17. For the kingdom of God. [Tap 
If the reference in ver. 16 be to freedom, then the 
connection is: Preserve your liberty from such evil 


# [Alford : “ Tour strength of faith is a good thing; US 
it not pass into had repute .*' This is more exact, and avoid* 
borrowing an interpretation from 1 Cor. x. Yet it is stiff 
more open to the objection, that the matter here referred to 
is a possession of tne whole Churoh. The change to the 
plural (viiHr), its emphatio position, and the phrase vi 
aya$6v itself, sufficiently attest the correctness of the 
view, whioh refers this “flood” to the whole Church.—R.] 
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speaking, sinoe nothing spiritual is involved. 10. Grotius, and others, have interpreted the joj 
however, Meyer’s view be adopted, then a motive is transitively, to establish joy ; and this effect is, ini 
presented here, with a reference to the tenor of the deed, quite peculiar to the social impulse of Chris- 
evil-speaking— i. e. y the blasphemy would consist in tian joy, which it has from heaven (“Behold, I bring 
such a wrong estimate of Christianity, or the king- you good tidings of great joy ”); but this element 
dom of God in the minds of those without. The is not the principal and fundamental thought, 
advantage of taking the wider view of ver. 16 be- Ver. 18. For he who herein serveth Christ, 
comes obvious here. For if it be restricted to the 'Ev xovny, according to Meyer, means: accord* 
strong, then this verse must be so restricted also, ing to this; that is, according to the relation already 
when its most necessary application is to the weak given. Tholuck more fitly says: herein. The per- 
brethren.—R.1 The fiaoi'Xfia xov Gfov, typi- ception of the opposition between the inward and 
fled by the Ola Testament theocracy, is God’s domin- real and the unreal and outward in God’s kingdom, 
ion over the heart, instituted and administered by and the cultivation of the former, is meant. So far 
Christ; it is the heavenly sphere of life, in which iv xovxw is much stronger than b toiVtok- [The 
God’s-word and Spirit govern, and whose organ on singular is so strongly supported, that we must adopt 
earth is the Church. Here, too, Meyer mixes up it; see Textual Note **. But it has been referred 
the second advent: there is “ also here nothing else by pany commentators (from Origen to Jowett) to 
than the messianic kingdom, which shall be set up the Holy Ghost Dr. Hodge assumes that this is 
at the second coming of Christ” the necessary view. But as Alford remarks: “ It 

Is not eating and drinking xa* would be unnatural that a subordinate member of 

7 o<tk. Comp. Col. ii. 16. The act of eating and the former sentence, belonging only to £a?a, should 
of drinking. The reference is obviously to the prao- be at once raised to be the emphatic one in this, and 
tice of both parties.—R.] Its nature does not con- the three graces, just emphatically mentioned, lost 
sist in this. [Not as the Greek fathers interpret: sight of” This difficulty has led a number of com- 
it is not won by this.—R.] Meyer: “ The moral mentators to retain the plural But this is contrary 
condition of its (future I) nature does not depend to the received canons of criticism, and an unfair 
upon it.” method of avoiding the difficulty.—R.] 

Bat righteousness, and pence, and Joy in Is weH-pleasing to God, Ac. [t udpfOToc 
the Holy Ghost [dlld d^xasoovv-rj xai toi Gffi, x.t. 1.1 He who, in the perception of 
tlghyg xai yaqd iv nvevfsa t* ay l w]. tide rule of the New Testament, serves Christ with 
De Wette has full ground for contending against pure motive, has the twofold blessing of being well- 
the shallow interpretations of these words, by a pleasing to God and approved of men. Among 
series of commentators from Chrysostom down to these men, the best among those who dissent are 
Meyer (Grotius and Fritzsche among the number), undoubtedly chiefly meant, for the really quarrel- 
to the effect that the question here is only one of some partisans are most embittered by the peaceful 
moral virtues. With Meyer, the “ rectitude ” natu- conduct of faith.* 

rally stands at the head. De Wette interprets these Ver. 19. Let os therefore follow after the 
ideas in the full sense. Therefore he connects the things of peaoe ovv xa xijs figTjvtjq 

doctrinal view (Calvin, Calovius, and others) with the dswxoi ptr. The inference is from vers. 17, 18 
ethical [So Hodge, in last edition. In the earlier, (De Wette, Philippi, Meyer), not from the whole 
he adopted the “ethical” view. But as he now says: preceding context (Hodge). See Textual Note l# on 
“ Paul does not mean to Bay that Christianity con- the form of the verb.—R.] The duhxtsr is here in 
sists in morality—that the man who is just, peace- contrast with the impulse of party excitements, 
ful, and cheerful, is a true Christian. This would The things whioh pertain to mutual edifi- 
be to contradict the whole argument of this Epis- oation [xa* ra rrjq oixoSofirjq xrjq tiq 
tie.”—R.] Accordingly, righteousness is, first of a Xlq lo n«*|. Edification always comprises two 
all, justification \ peace is chiefly rest of spirit; and elements, according to the figure which represents 
joy tn the Holy Ghost is the joy of our spirit, which the Church as Christ’s temple: 1. Arrangement into 
has its ground in the Holy Ghost.* But inasmuch the fellowship of Christ by the awakening, vivifica- 
B8 the question here is not so much concerning the tion, and preparation of the stones; 2. Arrange- 
virtues of God’s kingdom as its blessings, the doc- ment into the fellowship of the Church by the pro- 
trinal view must be regarded as the principal thing, motion of what is essential, and by moderation in 
It might be said, as regards the concrete occasion the exercise of grace according to the Bpirit of hu¬ 
ff. r., the circumstances of the Roman Church] : a. mility and self-denial; see 2 Cor. x. 8 ; xiil 10, and 
With righteousness in Christ there is joined freedom other passages. In this sense, each should build the 
from legality; 6. With peaoe and the spirit of peace other up. 

there are joined brotherly moderation and forbear- Ver. 20. Do not for the sake of meat undo 
ance in the use of freedom; c. And with joy in the the work of God ivtxtr figdtfiaxoq 

Holy Ghost there is joined the impulse to cultivate x aval re (pull down) to tqyov to? 0to?]. 
social joy through the proper tone of mind. Tho- Instead of building up, the inconsiderate one tears 
luck, with good ground, has cited chap. xv. 18 in down. The xaroitW and Xvtsr are a specific ex- 
favor of the religious construction of the three defi- pression of this fact. The work (building) of God 
actions; also 1 These. I 6; Phil, iil 1; 2 Cor. vi. has been understood as Christian faith, the <r»rtf 

qIo, the extension of Christianity; Meyer, and 0 th 
* (Alford prefers: “in connection with, under the in- era, have understood tltc Christian as such. [“ HU 

>*• «* 

hare.—The phrase “in the Holy Ghoet ” does not qualify 

the whole clause, hut “joy** alone. Dr. Hodge defended * [Calvin: “ Bunc probatum homintbus testatur, quia 
&e wider reference in his earlier editions, perhaps to guard non possunt non reddere testimonium oirtuti , quam oeuHs 
from error the “ethical" view of the terms, whioh he then eemunt. Non quod semper Jtliis Dei parcant improbi. —JM 
adopted. In the last edition, he leaves the matter doubt- Paulas hie de sincere judictn loquitur, cui nulla, est admistu 
hL- R.1 mnrositas , nullum odium, nulla superstitio. —R j 
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dently denotes the fellowship of faith. [This seems 
to combine the two favorite views, viz., that the 
fellow-Christian is here referred to—that the “ king¬ 
dom of God ” in its extension is meant. Alford, re¬ 
ferring to l Cor. iii. 9, explains: “ Thy fellow-Chris- 
tum, as a plant of God’s planting, a building of God's 
raising."—R.] 

Bat it is evil [a A id xaxoy. Instead of 61 
we have ctAAd here. See Hartung, Parlxkdlehre , 
1L p. 408. — R.] To xaxov we must simply supply, 
from what precedes: Every thing which it dean in 
itself (Meyer). [Alford thinks nothing need be sup¬ 
plied, except, as in E. V., the neuter verb. “ It is 
evil— i. e., there is criminality in the man." On 
the other proposed supplements, see Meyer, Alford, 
in loco, —R.] Kaxov, injurious in this case, be¬ 
cause it is not only a sin to him, but also leads him 
to ruinous frivolity ; see ver. 15. 

To the man who eateth through offence 
[tw a v & g «) n o) % ft did ngoaxoyyaxo% 
tffdtorftl. By the one who eats, there can only 
be meant the weak one (according to Chrysostom, 
Luther [Meyer], and others), and not the throng one, 
according to the explanation of most commentators 
(Calvin, Grotius, De Wette [Hodge, Alford], and 
others). But the address is directed to the strong . 
Do not destroy for the sake of meat—that is, by 
thy inconsiderate and free enjoyment—the work of 
God, for, by the ngooxoyya which thou givest thy 
brother, thou leadest him to eat against his con¬ 
science. For it is said, first, concessively: all things 
indeed are pure; second, the one eating with (taken, 
not given) offence to his conscience, is, as an iiyured 
one, contrasted with the one who destroys, who has 
given him offence; we have, besides, in the third 
place, the whole context. 

[Those who find in offence a reference to the 
offence given by the strong one, rather than to the 
offence taken by the weak one, also urge the con¬ 
text in favor of their view. The context, however, 
only proves that the strong are addressed here. They 
incorrectly infer from this, that the xaxoy must 
be predicated of the action of the party addressed. 
But is it not like Paul to urge, as a motive, the evil 
effect upon the brother taking offence? Besides, 
as Meyer suggests, the other view has no special con¬ 
nection with the former part of the verse, but gives 
us only the vague remark, that it is wrong to eat so 
as to give offence to others. The objection, that 
offence cannot well be applied to offence against 
one's own conscience, loses its force, when it is re¬ 
membered that the strong are cautioned with refer- 
- ence to the effect of their conduct on the weak.—R.] 

Ver. 21. It is not good to eat flesh, Ac. 
[uakov to yij qtaytiv xgia, x.t.A.] Luther, 
and others, incorrectly take xakor as comparative 
in relation to <y w [“It is better that thou eatest 
no flesh and drinkest no wine, or (than) that thereon 
thy brother,” Ac.]. Probably to tone down the force 
of the expression, which seemed all too strong. But 
xakor itself contains the necessary mitigation, since 
R denotes a higher and freer measure of self-deny¬ 
ing love. [Dr. Lange renders it: edel, noble. The 
case is not hypothet.cal; the scrupulous demanded 
.ibstinence from wine also, we infer from the whole 
wssage. —R.1 

Not to ao any thing wherein thy brother, 

Ac. [yrjdh Ir wo dStkyos aov. See Text¬ 
ual Note IT .] Tholuck, and others, referring to 1 
Cor. x. 81, would supply noule with lr w, which 
is certainly more correct than to supply q>aytlv rj 


mtiv. [The E. V. seems to imply the latter view; 
it is emended, therefore.] As De Wette properly 
remarks: Paul does not here lay down, as a definite 
precept, this principle of self-denying love accoid 
ing to which he had lived (see 1 Cor. viii. 18).* Oa 
the three expressions ngooxont**, Ac., see the 
explanation of ver. 18. [It is not necessary to find 
(with Calvin) a climax ad infra in these three verbs, 
yet they are not precisely synonymous. The figure 
of ver. 13 is retained, but the third verb expresses 
the mildest form of offence. De Wette, Philipp* 
(and E. V.) render: is made (or becomes) weak; 
Meyer, Alford, and others, more oorrectly: is weak. 
The full thought, then, is: It is noble not to do any 
thing wherein thy brother is weak; even to avoid 
his weak point—R.] 

Ver. 22. Hast thou faith? [ av 7tio**e 
See Textual Note The briefer read¬ 
ing is adopted there.—R.1 Meyer, with Calvin, 

Grotius, and others, take these words as interroga¬ 
tive; Tholuck, with Luther, Fritzsche, and others, 
as concessive, which corresponds better with the con¬ 
text! [H V y b® rejected, the interrogative form 
is to be preferred, as better suiting the lively char¬ 
acter of the address (so Philippi, Alford, De Wette, 
Hodge, Ac.). The question implies, on the part of 
the strong brother, an assertion: l have faith. The 
concessive view: you haws faith , 1 grant, may imply 
the same. In fact, whatever reading or construction 
be adopted, the purport of the verse remains un¬ 
changed.—R.] Tholuck: “The stronger will depend 
upon his faith, but he should not come forward with 
it." That is, should not come forward with it in 
practical uncharitable conduct; but, on the other 
hand, he should not dissemble the conviction of his 
faith. 

Have it to thyself [xavd otavror f/t. 
Keen it t because well founded, but for the sake of 
thy brother, keep it to thysdf. —R.] This comprises 
not only a restriction for the strong, but also a limi¬ 
tation of the principle previously established in ver. 
21. Or, in his private life, where he gives no offence 
to his brother, he may also live according to his faith, 
yet according to the rule that he should regard him¬ 
self as present to God.—Before God. [As God 
sees it, it need not be paraded before man (Meyer, 
Hodge).—R.] Tholuck explains the Ivwmor t, 
Qhov by thanksgiving. 

Blessed is he, Ac. [yc ixdf>*o?> x.t.A.] Lu¬ 
ther : Blessed is he whose conscience does not con¬ 
demn him in that which he allows. So also Meyer; 
Philippi, with reference to ver. 6: “ Let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind." But we can¬ 
not expect here a simple declaration of the strong 
man's blessedness in opposition to the weak; and 
all the less so, because, immediately afterward, there 
is mention made of. the weak one's sinful eating in 
doubt, winch the strong man has occasioned by his 
offence.! Thus the proposition directs attention to 

* [Hence, while a Christian may strive to reach such a 
principle in his practioe, no brother, especially no “weak 
brother,” has a right to demand It of him. or obtrude hit 
stumbling, so as to exact self-denial from others.—R.1 

t [Fritzsche opposes the interrogative form, because it 
would imply a-negative answer. But there is little warrant 
for this. If the better correspondence with the context 
mentioned by Dr. Lange is based an this view of the fares 
of the interro^ative i then H disappears at once.—R.) 

t [Philippi and Wordsworth make the clause apply to 
both classes; Meyer, to the strong alone (presenting the 
advantage they have, as a motive to considerate conduct 
toward the weak, whose danger is set forth in the next 
clause); Alford, and most, find here a commendation of tits 
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the difference between the theoretical convicuon and 
an inconsiderate conduct according to it. 44 Blessed 
b he whose conscience must not practically disap¬ 
prove of what he, according to his theoretical con¬ 
viction, approves." No one can have a perfect con¬ 
viction of practical good conduct, if he make a false 
application of the theoretical conviction of faith 
against love; see 2 Cor. viii. 9-12; 1 Cor. ix. 19; 
S. 28. [This view of Dr. Lange, which seems to 
he peculiarly his own, implies a distinction so subtle, 
that it seems out of place in the practical part of 
the Epistle of this earnest Christian teacher. He 
adduces no arguments to support it, except the 
negative one, that the declaration of the strong 
man’s blessedness can scarcely be expected here, 
especially when the danger of the weak one from 
the example of the strong one follows immediately. 
But as, in ver. 20, Paul refers to the evil done to 
the weak, as a motive to the strong whom he is ad¬ 
dressing, so here he may present foe blessedness of 
a strong conviction, and then the danger of a weak 
one, as a double motive to be carefrti of foe weak 
brother. As foe whole argument tends toward chap, 
xv. 1, this seems a satisfactory view.—R.1 

who Jodgeth not himself. The Apostle says 
xpivoiv, and not xaraxginav (as most commen¬ 
tators explain), because the Christian, with foe un¬ 
conscious and false application of a principle which 
is in itself righteous, and even holy, does uot sin so 
ruinously as he who condemns himself by acting 
against his religious conviction.* With the germi¬ 
nating principle of frith in the weak one, foe law 
is no more of authority; but so long as it applies 
to him in connection with faith, he cannot do vio¬ 
lence to it. It is not by presumptuousness, but 
by mature conviction, that we become free.— [Al- 
loweth ; doxsfidZt*. Agendum digit (Estius). 

Ver. 23. But he that donbteth [6 de 6sa- 
*Qiv6f*uro<;]. With foe act of eating, he is at 
foe same time stricken and oondemned, xara- 
xixQ* rat; comp. John iii. 18. Meyer: t4 It was 
necessary to define more specifically the actual self, 
condemnation (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Grotius, and 
most commentators)." But there is a great differ¬ 
ence between self-condemnation and actual self-con¬ 
demnation. If the explanation, 44 to be subject to 
Divine condemnation," does not say: to be already 
subject to the final judgment, then must it be ex¬ 
plained to mean, that a Divine sentence on his con- 
demnable (not condemned) condition has occurred 
in his act itself which sentence he must himself 
best experience in his own conscience, because the 
foct of his doubting is better known to himself than 
to any one else.f 

Beoause it is not of faith [on oi’»x ix 
n l <r t f m q ]. Namely, that he ate. [Alford explains 

faith here: 44 from a persuasion of rectitude 


state fin which the strong in faith are. His view (which is 
also that of Meyer aud Hodge) is to he preferred to Dr. 
Lange’s ingenious and refined distinction.—R.] 

* [Meyer properly rejects the oommon view, which takes 
spirt*? ms xaraffpirMr, but explains it thus: “ who does 
net hold judgment over himself; i. e., who is so assured in 
his conviction, that his decision to do this or that incurs no 
esU-judgment.” Dr. Lange’s explanation is occasioned by 
his view of the whole sentence.—B*] 

t r Meyer finds here an antithesis to “ blessed ” (ver. 
S*2); but the idea of Divine condemnation must be properly 
limited. Philippi: “The act of eating itself condemns 
tint of course according to the Divine ordering, so that the 
jMtioe of this verdict appears not only before God, but 
Before men, and himself also.*’—R.1 


grounded on and consonant with his life of faith 
That 4 faith in the Son of God * by which the Apoa 
tie describes bis own life in the flesh as being lived, 
informing and penetrating foe motives and the con* 
science, will not include, will not sanction, an act 
done against foe testimony of the conscience." 
This is, perhaps, more in accordance with Dr. Lange 1 ! 
view of w&ttk (see below) than the ordinary inter* 
pretation, which confines it to mere persuasion, 
moral conviction (Hodge, De Wette, and moat).—R.J 

And whatsoever is not of faith is sin 
[ndr 6k o ovx ix niartetq d/tapria e<r- 
t**]. To be read as a concluding sentence, and 
not as an explanation of the foregoing: because 
every thing which Is not of faith, Ac. [The E. V. 
(fori is incorrect; and should be substituted, 6i in* 
troaucing, as Alford suggests, an axiom. —R.j—Con¬ 
flicting explanations: 

1. Augustine, and many other commentators; 
Caloviua, Ac.: which is not of Christian saving faith. 
Then the consequence is the proposition: The whole 
life of unbelievers is sin, even foe morality and vir¬ 
tues of foe heathen, Ac. (Formula Cone. 700: 
where even foe peccata sunt are moderated by the 
peecatis contaminata.) * 

2. Moral faith, 44 the moral conviction of the rec¬ 
titude of a mode of action" (De Wette, Reiche, 
and Meyer, after Chrysostom, and others). But un¬ 
doubtedly Chrysostom's explanation shows a better 
knowledge of the connection between the require¬ 
ment of saving faith and subjective conviction than 
many modern explanations, with all their fidelity to 
conviction. Even Grotius does not speak of convio- 
tion, but of conscience: Feceatum est , qvidquid sit , 
coNsciiNTiA non adxtipulante. There can be no 
perverted decision of conscience which conscience 
itself did not have to contradict, and consequently 
also no abstract and subjective certainty of convic¬ 
tion without an objective ground. But conscience 
itself harmonizes with God’s law, jast as the law 
harmonizes with foe gospel and its fhith. Otherwise, 
the world would be irretrievably lost in egotistio 
separation. How would we ever get at the way¬ 
ward, if the truth did not testify to their con¬ 
science? 

We accordingly have to distinguish in explana- 


* [It is greatly to be doubted whether this explanation 
necessarily involves this conclusion. It is easy to fores 
upon this, or any other passage, some inoorreot inference. 
For example, as Dr. Hodge well remarks: “ It is wrong to 
do any thin£ which we think to be wrong. The converse of 
this proposition, however, is not true. It is not always 
right to do what we think to be right.’’ Alford says 
“Here the Apostle has in view two Christians, both living 
by feith, and by faith doing acts pleasing to God: and he 
reminds them that whatever they do out qf harmony with 
this great principle of their spiritual lives, belongs to the 
category of sin. Tbe question touching the 4 lnfldelis* 
must be settled by another inquiry: Can he whom we thus 
name have faith— enoh a feith as may enable him to do acts 
which are not sinful ?—a question impossible for ns te 
solve.” Certainly the Augnsiinian inference may be de¬ 
duced for more directly from other passages j and it should 
not preiudioe any against the view which claims that Chris¬ 
tian feith must underlie the 44 feith” here referred to. 
Benge!: 44 Innuitur ergo ipsa ftdes, qua Jtdetes censentur, 
eonscientiam informant et cot\flrmansj parting fundamen 
turn, partim norma rectm aoti/mis Hoage, Haldane, and 
Wordsworth, however, limit the meaning to something lik 
subjective persuasion, which seems tame and unpaulina. 
The author last named shows the pernicious effects of tin 
other view, esoeoially among the Puritans. But tile tone 
is so well adapted to the days of the Stuarts, that one may 
be excused for surmising the existence of a prejudice against 
the Augnstlnlan view. Dr. Lange takes the same middle 
ground with Alford (see above), combining both views- 
‘‘confidence proceeding from saving feith.”—R.1 
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Hon (2.) between conscience and subjective convic¬ 
tion in the usual sense; see chap. ii. 14, 15. In ex¬ 
planation (1.) we must distinguish: a. Between 
faith in a doctrinal system and saving faith itself; 
6 . Between developed saving faith and its begin¬ 
nings under gratia preevenieu*, the doing of the 
truth in the life of the upright; John iii. 21. It 
follows clearly enough from chap, ii, that the Apos¬ 
tle does not here mean to characterise such a con¬ 
duct as sin. Yet, on the other hand, he will not 
designate such conduct as sinless; for, until the con¬ 
scious reconciliation or perfection of conscience, 
• even the better man is in an inward darkness and 
vacillation concerning his ways, and selfish motives 
are mixed even with his better actions. But the 
Apostle also does not speak here solely of the oppo¬ 
sition in the life of Christians. Christians must be 
conscious of their opinion as well as of their action, 
in the light of truth itself! Philippi has brought out 
prominently the connection between (1.) and (2.). 
But he returns to a modified Augustinian view, by 
deducing from the claim that the confidence of the 
acceptability to God of an action must be the result 
of Baving frith, the conclusion that all conduct is sin 
which has not this saving frith as its ultimate source 
and origin (p. 584).* It would be better to say: 
whose origin is not the shining of the Logos into the 
conscience. It is hazardous to regard believers as 
complete, but still more hazardous to distinguish 
only complete unbelievers from them. See the 
Exeg. Note* on ver. 1. On Augustine’s view, see 
Reiclie, ii. p. 489. 

On the doxology following here in some Codd. 
< brought over from the conclusion), see the Intro¬ 
duction, p. 85 [and Textual Note* on chap, xvl] ; 
also on the controversies occasioned by the two con¬ 
cluding chapters. For further particulars, see Mey¬ 
er, p. 507.f 


* (Philippi's view will not be understood unless more 
fully cited. He says: “ wumt here is not immediately 
justifying, sav ng faith, but the confidence springing there¬ 
from, that all the action proceeding from it, and consistent 
with it, is acceptable to God. The proposition of Augus¬ 
tine, omnis infldeJium vita peccatum es\ finds here not, 
indeed, its direct, but its Indirect proof For, if every 
action which does not proceed from the confidence of its 
acceptableness to God is sin, at>d this confidence is the 
result of evangelical, saving frith alone, then it follows, 
that all conduct Is sin which has not this saving faith as its 
ultimate souroe and origin.”—R.] 

t [On chaps . xv. and xvl. Baur of T&hingen has doubt¬ 
ed the genuineness of these two chapters, but on such in¬ 
sufficient grounds that it is not necessary to enter upon the 
question. See Introd., p. 35 . Various theories have been 
suggested (by 8emler, Paulus, Eichhorn, 8chulz, Ewald, 
and now by Benan), which admit that Paul wrote these 
two chapters, but deny them a place in this Epistle. For 
this, a plausible ground Is found in the insertion of the 
doxology at the dose of chap, xiv., in the long list of ac¬ 
quaintances (chap, xvi.) at Rome, where Paul had never 
been—none of whom are mentioned in the Epistles written 
from Rome, especially in tl e salutation to Aquila and 
Priscilla, who were at Ephesus shortly before ana shortly 
after the date of this Epistle. But Rome was the capital 
of the world, and many acquaintances might be there, and 
ss readily depart. Were the salutations few, no doubt the 
critics would have urged this as an argument against its 
genuineness. Meyer says: “ Amonp all the masons which 
are adduced in support of these different opinions, none 
hold good, not even those which seem least rounded upon 
mere arbitrariness.” The SL Paul of Renan has just ap¬ 
peared. He accepts our Epistle as genuine, but denies the 
correctness of its title, and also its integrity. The follow¬ 
ing is a risumi: “The oditon, of the final and accepted 
text of Paul's letters hod, for a general principle, to reject | 
nothing and add nothing—but above ull, to reie< t nothing, i 
The common body, then, of the so-called Epistle to the 1 
Romans was a circular letter, an encyclical letter addressed 
to the churches of Ephesus and Thessalonioa principally, | 


Chap. xv. f ver. 1. Now we that are strong 
ought [offtAoitfv da oi Anvar oi. 

The dt does not stand for ovv, as the E. V. indi¬ 
cates (so Hodge), although it connects with whal 
precedes (Meyer, Philippi, Ac.).—R.] Tholuck find# 
in de continuative a proof that the division of the 
chapter has been improperly made at this verse. A# 
far as conviction is concerned, the Apostle stands on 
the side of the strong; see chap. xiv. 14, 20; 1 Cor. 
▼iii. 4. 

[To bear, fiaordtuv]. After the Apostle 
has shown what the strong have to avoid, he shows 
what is now their duty toward the weak. In natu¬ 
ral life, weakness is often oppressed and made to 
suffer violence by power; in tbe kingdom of the 
Spirit, on the contrary, “ strong ” expresses both the 
appointment to, and the duty of bearing, the infirm¬ 
ities of the weaker. 

Infirmities of the weak [rd da&*vjfta- 
ra roiv ddvvariav. Meyer, Lange: Qlauben#- 
schwachheiten ; but, with Philippi, Alford, Ac., it 
seems best to regard the term as general, iucluding, 
of course, the scruples above referred to.—R.] 
These are undoubtedly a burden, and thus an im¬ 
pediment to the progress of tbe strong; but in 
order to take tbe weak ones along with them, tbeii 
weaknesses must be taken up—which is the rule in 
a caravan. But the bearing does not consist mereh 
in suffering, but rather in forbearance. [Comp. Gel 
vi. 2, Lange’s Comm., p. 149, where the same verl 
is used.—R.] 

And not to please ourBelves. la x **r 
see GaL i. 10 [1 Cor. x. 88]. 

C. Reciprocal edification, in self-denial, accor - 
ing to the example of Christ, chap. xv. 2—4. 

Ver. 2. Let every one of us [exaoroc 
7] ft oiv. See Textual Notes : ® and “j. Thus the 
Apostle here comprehends both parties.— [For his 
good (with a view) to edification, *iq to aya • 
frov 7 T(jo<; oIxodofJttjv.] Bengel: Bonnm (aya- 
&ov) genus, oedifieat o species. There is, first, m q, 
then, 7 r^oq. In order that one may aid the other 
in what is good, he should promote his edification, 
his sense for the fellowship of what is good. The 
good chiefly meant here is self-denying love, tlie 
constant exercise of humility. 

Yer. 8. For even Christ pleased not him- 
self [sal yay o Xqmt roq oi*/ iavrui 
a tv. Dr. Lange renders: Denn (selbst ) anch Chris- 
iu* lebte nicht sich selber zum Getalien. The E. Y. 
is more literal.—R.J See Phil. ii. 6 ; 2 Cor. viil 9. 
Phasing one's self denotes the inconsiderate and 
unfriendly pursuit of the ideals of our own subjec¬ 
tivity in tbe selfish isolation of our personal exist¬ 
ence. 

But, as it is written. Ac. [d>Ud xatfwq 
yiypanrat, x.r.X. See Textual Note * , .l Ps. 
Ixix. 9. The sentence is literally cited. On the 
different supplements suggested with dXJLd, see 

but also to the brethren at Rome and one or more other 
pin cos Local and individual items were adjob ed, accord¬ 
ing as the special destination of the general circular. These 
specialities were selected, and sewed on, so to sj oak, to tbs 
final edition, by honest editors, more desirous of saving all 
St. Paul's authentic words than of nice literary form. Here 
is the explanation of repetitions, and of salutatory phrase, 
in the midst of the Epistle to the Romans, otherwise inex- 
| plicable in tbe text of a so clean, straightforward, inelegant, 
i but logical writer as St Paul.” It would seem that hia 
1 view is but p vivacious and characteristic phaai of the 
general theory advanced by the German author« namee 
I above. -R.l 
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Meyer, Who would not supply any thing.* Grotius 
suggests the most natural one : fecit. The citation 
is from the LXX. The theoretical sufferer, who was 
reproached for the Lord’s sake, was a type of Christ; 
but Christ’s subjecting himself to the reproaches of 
the world proceeded from His steadfast fellowship 
with humanity for God’s sake. For himself, He 
might have had joy; Heb. xii. 2, 3 [Alford: “ The 
words in the Messianic Psalm are addressed to the 
Father , not to those for whom. Christ suffered ; but 
they prove all that is here required, that he He did 
not please himself; His sufferings were undertaken 
on account of the Father’s good purpose—mere 
work which He gave Him to do.” —R.] 

Ver. 4. For whatsoever things were writ¬ 
ten aforetime [ocra yaf> ny ot yyayii. Jus* 
tification of the previous citation (Philippi), and a 
preparation tor the subject to be introduced next, 
viz., the duty of unanimity (Alford). In 7 T(jo 9 just 
before the emphatic nptriqav, Meyer correctly 
finds the thought: AU before our time — i. <., the 
whole Old Testament.—Ri] This does not apply 
merely to the messianic prophecies (Reiche). The 
immediate design of the entire Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures for the Jews does not preclude their universal 
purpose for all ages. 

That we through the patience and the 
comfort of the Scriptures \fiva Jta rtjq vno- 
novrm uai naya*kq rr*w? xo>v yoa- 

(fiov. See Textual Note ”. The repetition of o*a 
seems to favor the view that ygaq>wr depends on 
n a (j a x A tj a f m <; alone; yet many commentators, 
who adopt this reading, claim (and with reason) that 
such a construction would be ungrammatical. Still, 
Dr. Lange seems to favor it. We paraphrase: “ the 
patience aad comfort produced by a study of the 
Scriptures.”—R.] Two things should support the 
believer, particularly in looking at the retarding, ob¬ 
structing prejudice of the weak : First, the patience 
immanent in the Christian spirit (patience evidently 
suits better here than constancy, which Meyer pre¬ 
fers). [So Philippi, De Wette, Ac.] Second, the 
comfort of the Holy Scriptures, which, in the pres¬ 
ent connection, consisted in the fact that, in spite 
of all the impediments to spiritual life in the Old 
Testament, the development to the New Testament 
nevertheless proceeded uninterruptedly. 

Might have our hope [rhv i An id a ty o»- 
/*fy. Dr. Lange: might hold fast hope. Others: 
might have more and more of the Christian hope. 
—ft.] And then, this comfort was an encourage¬ 
ment to hold fast hope as the hope of better times; 
that is, of the ever newer and more glorious devel¬ 
opments of God’s kingdom, in Spener’s sense. 
Rezo, and others, properly explain : teneamue , which 
is opposed by Meyer. We can, indeed, preserve 
hope by patience, but not acquire it. According to 
Meyer, indeed, patience should also be referred to 
row y{>a<p. (against Grotius, and others), and this 
should therefore imbue Christians. But yet the pa¬ 
tience aind comfort of the Scriptures could not mean, 
without something further: the patience and the 
comfort with which the Scriptures imbue us. [The 
genitive yyaepiov is joined with also, by 

Chrysostom, and by most modern commentators. 
In fact, this is the only view which can be justified 


* [So De Wette, Philippi, and others. The E. V., by 
putting a comma after “but,’’ gives the same interpretation 
—but the reproaches, as it is written, dec. The ab¬ 
sence of any t rmnls of citation favors this constrmtion. 
- R' 


grammatically. (( The patience and comfort pro 
duced by, arising from, a study of the Scriptures,’ 
is the simplest and best sense. So Alford, and 
most.—R.]—It is justifiably urged by Meyer, against 
Reiche, and others, that hope must here be taken 
subjectively. Of course, lie who lets go his subjec¬ 
tive hope, gives up thereby its object. [The hope is 
undoubtedly to be regarded as subjective, but the 
article (which we preserve in English by rendering: 
our hope) points to a definite Christian hope, viz, 
of future glory. It would then seem appropriate tc 
understand 44 we might have hope ” as referring tc 
the obtaining of a higher degree of this hope through 
the patience, Ac. (So Meyer, Philippi, De Wette). 
— R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The present section contains a confessional 
Eirenicon of the Apostle. It requires: (1.) Recip¬ 
rocal recognition of the common ground of faith. 
(2.) The balancing of the conviction of faith with 
the conduct of love. (3.) Above all, watchfulness 
against particular ethical errors on both sides. [The 
profound insight into human nature manifested in 
this chapter, combines, with the unparalleled adap¬ 
tation of its precepts to the social life of men in all 
ages, to prove “ the God of peace ” its author. In 
America, where society is newest, most experimen¬ 
tal, and yet public opinion so tyrannical, where, per- 
haps, the extremes of the weak and the strong are 
found, it deserves especial study.—R.] 

2. As the name, the weak y is not an unconditional 
reproach, so the strong is not unconditional praise. 
The weak one’s prejudice is a certain protection so 
long as he keeps his weakness pure—that is, does 
not make it a rule for others; the strong one’s jus¬ 
tifiable sense of freedom leads to the danger of self¬ 
boasting, particularly against love, which can draw 
in its train the loss of faith. These propositions can 
be proved by the example of pious Catholics and of 
wicked Protestants. Yet the standpoint of the strong 
man is in itself higher, and though he becomes very 
guilty by the abuse of his freedom of faith, the 
Apostle yet portrays, with very strong expressions, 
the ruin of those who eat in doubt. The unliberated 
ones, who would not be free in a positive, but in a 
negative, and therefore insufficient way, become the 
most unmitigated anomists and antinomians both in 
a religious and moral respect. If, in the time of the 
Reformation, all Protestants had become positively 
free by Christ, Protestantism would hardly have ex 
perienced in its history such great impediments of 
reaction as that of unbelief. 

[Weak and strong, old and new, conservative 
and radical—these antitheses are not precisely sy¬ 
nonymous, yet, in their leading features, the same. 
He does what Paul has not done, who throws him¬ 
self entirely with one class or the other. The 
Church has ever contained, and has ever needed, 
both elements. Yet sometimes those are deemed 
radical who answer to the description here given of 
the weak brethren ; and those who are truly strong 
are often classed with the old-fashioned.—The cau¬ 
tion about judging is prophetic of what is so mani 
fest in the history of Christ’s Church in her impel 
fection: that more divisions and discords have arisen 
from the questions, about which the Apostle himself 
gives no definite decision, than from the discussioi 
of the weightier matters of the earlier chatters 
—R.1 
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5. li is almost impossible to emphasize sufficient¬ 
ly the two distinctions to which the present section 
leads us. The Apostle shows, first, that we should 
not deny our free conviction, but should deny our- 
sehes in reference to the inconsiderate .conduct ac¬ 
cording to conviction in practical things, that do not 
belong to the testimony ot faith. How often is this 
raid exactly reversed, by one's asserting a narrow 
view in order to please the weak (for example, in 
the condemning art, concerts, innoceut relaxations, 
Ac.), while he himself willingly enjoys occasionally 
the forbidden fruit.* The second distinction is 
brought just as closely home—namely, between do¬ 
ing and leaving undone. What one cannot do with 
the inward assurance of his conscience, must not be 
done at all. 

4. The opposite tendencies that are presented to 
us as a germ in the Church at Rome, extend in con¬ 
tinual gradations through the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament, and confront each other in the second cen¬ 
tury as the matured opposites of Ebionitism and of 
Gnostic antinomianism.—On the relation between 
Gentile Christians end Jewish Christians at the time 
of Justin Msityr, see Tholuck, p. 704. 

0. On the idea of weakness in faith, and conduct 
which is not of faith, see the Ezeg. Notes on vers. 
1 and 23; comp. Tholuck, p. 706 ff. 

6. “ For God is able to make him stand ; " ver. 
4. How gloriously this has been fulfilled! see the 
Ezeg ,. Notes. 

7. On the duty of striving after a certain convic¬ 
tion, and the means for attaining it (self-knowledge 
and gratitude), see the Ezeg . Notes on ver. 5. 

8. On ver. 6. Thanksgiving makes every pure 
Christian enjoyment a real peace-offering ( cbtt)). 

9. On ver. 8. On the Lordship of Christ, see 
Tholuck, p. 715 ff. Discussions on the divinity of 
Christ, on ver. 10, see Philippi, p. 572. 

10. Every thing is pure. According to Olshau- 
«en (in respect to the laws on food), creation has 
again become pure and holy through Christ and His 
sanctifying influence. The proposition cannot be 
opposed, but how far must it be more specifically 
defined ? As the creature of God, it has again been 
recognized as pare and holg. As a means of enjoy¬ 
ment, it has again been freely given in a religious 
<ense. But as a real enjoyment, it is only pure and 
holy to the one enjoying, when he has the full assur¬ 
ance of his conscience, and therefore eats with 
thanksgiving. But in this the natural repulsion, 
practice, law, and a regard to love, limiting the circle 
of the means of enjoyment, as well as of the enjoy¬ 
ment itself, come into consideration, because they 
also limit that assurance. 

11. The understanding of the present section has 
been rendered much more difficult by not regarding 
the manner in which the offence is divided into the 

* [The emph&tie deliverances of ecclesiastical bodies on 
matters of minor morals (even making doubtful matters 
terms of communion) mu«t often be regarded bv the care¬ 
ful reader of this chapter as overpassing the limits here set 
to bearing the i> flrraitios of the weak. When that about 
which the Word of God makes no distinct utterance, is 
nade a term of communion, those who are thus wise above 
jrhat is written are not acting to “edification.” It ia but 
an attempt to make holy b> an ecclesiastical law. If God's 
Hiw could not do this “in that it was weak through the 
flesh,” man'* law is not likely to accomplish the result 
aimed at. “ Strange as if nviy appear, it Is nevertheless 
true, that scruples about lesser matters almost always in¬ 
volve sot c dereliction of duty in greater and more obvious 
>ncs ” (Jowett). Comp, the very valuable dissertation of 
-his autho* on “Casuistry,” Comm. ii. pp. 322-357.—R.l 


two fundamental forms of irritation and presump 
tion. See the lueg. Notes on vers. 13 and 21. 

12. Luther's expression, “ the Christian is a man 
ter of all masters, a servant of all servants,*' cornel 
into consideration here. Gregory the Great had ex 
pressed the same sentiment, but in a reverse ordei 
and application: “ Free in faith, serving in love.’ 
The parable beginning with Matt, xviii. 23 telis ur 
that the consistent and conscious offence against Iova 
weakens faith. 

13. Bearing with the weak has: (1.) Its founda¬ 
tion in the fact that the A Imighty God bears in love 
the world, which in itself is helpless ; (2.) Its powet 
and obligation consist in the fact that Christ haa 
borne the guilt of the helpless world; (3.) And its 
dignity lies in the fact that the strength of the strung 
first finds in this function its whole truth, proof, and 
satisfaction. 

14. On the idea of edification, see the E**g. 
Notes on chap. xiv. 19. 

15. The word of the Old Testament Scriptures is 
still of application; bow much more, therefore, is 
this the case with that of the New Testament! Yet, 
in this relation, we dare not overlook the truth, that 
Christian life may have but one rule of faith, but yet 
two fountains: the Holy Scriptures, and the imme¬ 
diate fellowship of the heart with Christ, from which 
the patience of Christ flows. 


HOMILETIC) AL AND PRACTICAL. 

Varna. 1-12. 

On the proper reciprocal conduct of the strong 
and weak in faith. 1. What form should it take ? 
a. The strong should receive the weak, and not de¬ 
spise them; h. The weak should not judge the 
strong. 2. On what should it be established ? 

a. On every body's remembering that God has re¬ 
ceived the other as well as himself; b. Therefore he 
should consider that, in whatever the other one does 
or leaves undone, he does it or leaves it undone to 
the Lord ; c. Do not forget that the decision on our 
course of action belongs to the Lord alone, to whom 
we all belong. And before whose judgment-seat we 
must all appear (vers. 1-12).—Who art thou that 
judgest another man's servant ? Two things are im¬ 
plied in this question of the Apostle: 1. Directly, 
a warning to guard against any judgment of frith on 
oUr brethren ; 2. Indirectly, an admonition rather 
to judge ourselves, and to perceive the weakness of 
our own faith (ver. 4). —In matters of conscience, 
each one staudeth or falleth to bis Lord (ver. 4).— 
The great value of a strong religious conviction. 
1 . To ourselves, a. We act according to fixed prin¬ 
ciples ; b. We do not vacillate ; c. We preserve our 
inward peace. 2. To others, a. They know where 
they are with us; 6. They therefore entertain confi¬ 
dence in us ; c. Their own life is improved by our 
example (ver. 5).—The possibility of thanksgiving 
to God as a test of enjoying that which is allowed 
(ver. 6).—As Christians, we are the Lord's posst*. 
sion. 1. What is this? a. No one liveth to him- 
sel( and no one dieth to himself; that is, whether 
in life or in death no one belongs to himself; but, 

b. Whether we live, let us live to the Lord, or 
whether we die, let us die to the Lord ; that is, w« 
belong, in life and death, to Him ; we arc His. 2. 
By what means have we become tl e Lord’s proper- 
ty ? a . By Christ's death ; b. By His resurrectior 
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and glorification (vers. 7-9).—We shall all appear 
before the judgment-seal of Christ! This is said: 
1. To the weak in faith, that he may not judge his 
brother; 2. To the strong, that he may not despise 
his brother; 3. To both, that they may examine 
themselves (vers. 10-12).—The great account which 
every one of us shall have to give in future. 1. Of 
wl.om? Of himself, on all that he has done and 
left undone. 2. Before whom ? Before God, who 
kir. weth the heart, and seeth what is secret (ver. 
12 > 

Lunina: There are two kinds of Christians: the 
strong in faith, and the weak. The former arrogant¬ 
ly despise the weak, and the latter easily get offend¬ 
ed at the strong. Both should conduct themselves 
in love, that neither offend or judge the other, but 
that each do and allow the other to do what is use- 
fill and necessary (ver. 1). 

Starks : If one should be certain of his opinion 
in the use of things indifferent, how much more ne¬ 
cessary is it in matters of faith! (ver. 5.)— Beij¬ 
inger : Stones in an arch support each other; so 
should you support your neighbor. Tou may know 
much, but your neighbor may be very useful; you 
should at least bear him witness that he has a tender 
conscience (ver. 1 J.—Bkngel : Gratitude sanctifies 
all acts, however different, that are not inconsistent 
with gratitude (ver. 6).—The art of dying well is 
nothing else than the art of living well (ver. 7). 

Gerlach: An article of food is only unclean 
when eaten without thanksgiving; but every thing 
is holy to him who thankfully acknowledges that the 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof (1 Cor. 
x. 25-31). Let him, on the other hand, who, 
through fear of breaking a Divine commandment, 
eats but one kind of meat, be thankful even for that 
which he does enjoy. Every thing depends on our 
acting in full obedience to the Lord, and in doing 
nothing wilfully and independently. 

Hkubnkr: The less scrupulous one must show 
tender forbearance; the more scrupulous one must 

r ird against decrying the more liberal (ver. 3).—It 
not becoming in us to pronounce any definitive 
opinion on the inward worth of a man.—We should 
not condemn even the fallen (ver. 4).—Christianity, 
a0 a free institution for the training of mankind, 
allows freedom in regard to services and in the 
choice of holy-days (ver. 5).—Every believer re¬ 
nounces his own will, lives to the tord, who has 
purchased and redeemed him, and accordingly dies 
in harmony with the Lord.—This dependence on the 
Lord is something quite natural to the Christian. 
He, therefore, who will not be led by love to place 
a restraint upon himself on account of his weaker 
brother, hut is obstinate, acts against that fundamen¬ 
tal principle (vers. 7, 8).—He who judges, arrogates 
to himself Christ's office; he who bears in mind that 
Christ will judge us all, will no more condemn. 

Bk^ser: To despise and to judge — each is as 
bad as the other, for in both man encroaches upon 
God's right, and arrogates to himself a judgment on 
another's state of faith and heart, which becomes an 
Injury to his own life of faith (ver. 8). 

Schlkikrmachf.r : New-Year's Sermon on vers. 
7 md 8. The language of the text is placed before 
u* as a motto on entering this new year of life: 1. 
Ir. relation to what shall happen to us; 2. In rela¬ 
tor. to what we shall be required to do. 

[Charnock : Christ, by His death, acquired over 
is a right of lordship, and hath laid upon us the 
>trnn?cat obligation to serve Him. lie made him 


self a sacrifice, that we might perform a service It 
Him. By His reviving to a new state and conditk* 
of life, His right to our obedience is strengthened 
There is no creature exempt from obedience to Him. 
Who would not be loyal to Him, who hath already 
received: 1. A power to protect; 2. A glory to r» 
ward ? 

[John Howk : Receive the poor weakling, for 
God is able to make him stand. Every new-born 
child is weak, and we must remember that this is the 
case with every regenerate soul. 

[Bishop Hopkins: On ver. 12. All the wicked¬ 
ness that men have brooded on and hatched in the 
darkest vaults of their own hearts, or acted in the 
obscurest secrecy, shall be then made as manifest 
as if they were every one of them written on their 
foreheads with the point of a sunbeam. Here, on 
earth, none know so much of us, neither would we 
that they should, as our own consciences; and yet 
those great secretaries, our own consciences, through 
ignorance or searedness, overlook many sins which 
we commit. But our own consciences shall not 
know more of us than all the world shall, for all 
that has been done shall be brought into public 
notice. 

[Henry : Though some Christians are weak and 
others strong, though of different sizes, capacities, 
apprehensions, and practices, in lesser things, yet 
they are all the Lord's. They serve Christ, and ap¬ 
prove themselves to Him, and accordingly are owned 
and accepted of Him. Is it for us, then, to jndge or 
despise them, as if we were their masters, and they 
were to make it their business to please us, and to 
stand or fall by our sentence ? 

[Wesley, Sermon on the Great A seize, Rom. 
xiv. 10: Consider: 1. The chief circumstances 
which will precede our standing before the judg¬ 
ment-seat of Christ; 2. The judgment itself; 8. 
Circumstances which will follow it; 4. Application 
to the hearer. 

[Robkkt Hall : The proper remedy for a diver- 
sity of sentiment is not the exercise of compulsory 
power, much less a separation of communion, but 
the ardent pursuit of Christian piety, accompanied 
with an humble dependence on Divine teaching, 
which, it may reasonably be expected, will in due 
time correct the errors and imperfections of sincere 
believers. The proper conduct to be maintained is 
a cordial cooperation in every branch of worship 
and of practice with respect to which we agree, with- 
out attempting to effect a unanimity by force. 

[Richard Watson, on vers. 7, 8: The exten¬ 
sion of the work of Christ in every age goes upon 
the same principle. The principle of selfishness and 
that of usefulness are distinct and contrary. One is 
a point, but the centre is nothing; the other is a 
progressive radius, which runs out to the circumfer¬ 
ence. The one is a vortex, which swallows up all 
within its gorge; the other is the current-stream, 
which gushes with an incessant activity, and spreads 
into distant fields, refreshing the thirsty earth, and 
producing richness and verdure. The principle of 
one is contraction ; of the other, expansion. Nor is 
this a sluggish or inactive principle. Lively desires 
for the acknowledgment of Christ by men, strong 
and restless jealousies for His honor, tender sympa 
thies with the moral wretchedness of our kind, deep 
and solemn impressions of eternal realities, and of 
the dtuiger of souls; these are the elements whid 
t feed it; and they carry Chr^ian love beyond *»v u 
' the philanthropy of the natural law 
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[Hodok : Owing to ignorance, early prejudice, 
weakness of faith, and other causes, there may and 
must exist a diversity of opinion and practice on 
minor points of duty. But this diversity is no suffi¬ 
cient reason for rejecting from Christian fellowship 
any member ol the family of Christ. It is, how¬ 
ever, one thing to recognize a man as a Christian, 
and another to recognize him as a suitable minister 
of a church, organized on a particular form of gov¬ 
ernment and system of doctrines. 

[F. W. Robertson : It is always dangerous to 
multiply restrictions and requirements beyond what 
is essential; because men, feeling themsel ves hemmed 
in, break the artificial barrier, but, breaking it with 
a sense of guilt, thereby become hardened in con¬ 
science, and prepared for transgressions against com¬ 
mandments whioh are divine and of eternal obliga¬ 
tion. Hence it is that the criminal has so often, in 
his confessions, traced his deterioration in crime to 
the first step of breaking the Sabbath-day; and, no 
doubt, with accurate truth.—If God hps judgments 
in store for England, it is because we are selfish men 
—because we prefer pleasure to duty, party to our 
church, and ourselves to every thing else.—J. F. H.] 


Vans. 13-16. 

On avoiding offence. 1. Offence cannot be avoid¬ 
ed at the expense of personal freedom ; 2. Just as 
little can it be avoided at the expense of love toward 
a brother (vers. 18-16).—If you would avoid stum¬ 
bling or offence, then preserve: 1. Your personal 
freedom; 2. But do not Injure love toward a 
brother, for whose sake Christ died (vers. 18-16).— 
Nothing is unclean in itself; much is unclean if one 
so regard it (ver. 14).—Take care that your treasure 
be not evil spoken of! 1. What is this treasure ? 

Spiritual freedom. Comp. ver. 6; 1 Cor. x. 80; 
1 Tim. iv. 4. 2. How can it be protected against 

slander ? When the strong man in faith rejoices in 
its possession, but at the same time walks charitably 
(ver. 16). 

Luther: The gospel is our treasure, and it is 
evil spoken of when Christian freedom is so boldly 
made use of as to give offence to the weak. 

Starke, Hkdinger: Take heed, soul, lest you 
give offence! No stumbling-stone, no sin, however 
small you think it may be, is really small if it can 
make a weak one fall. Use the right which you 
have, but use it aright; Matt. xvii. 24 (ver. 18). 

Gsrlach : It is not our office to judge our 
brother, and to decide on his relation to God; but 
it is every Christian's office to pronounce decidedly 
against uncharitableness, which can condemn another 
to his fall. 

Heubner : The treasure ip Christian freedom, 
deliverance from outward ordinances. It is evil spo¬ 
ken of either by the enemies of the Church, when 
they see the dissension of Christians, or by the 
weaker brethren, when they condemn the stronger, 
and use their freedom presumptuously, or by the 
stronger, when they give offence to the weaker, and 
injure their conscience (ver. 16). 

Besskk : It is a true proverb : “ Though two do 
the same thing, it is not really the same thing," for 
not the form of the deed, but the sense of the doer, 
decides as to whether any thing is unclean or holy, 
ot contrary to fiuth and love (ver. 14). 

[Jeremt Taylor: In a ripe conscience, the 
practical judgment—that is, the last determination 


of an action —ought to be sure and evident. Thu 
is plain in all the great lines of duty, in actions de 
terminable by the prime principles of natural rear 
son, or Divine revelation; but it is true also in all 
actions conducted by a right and perfect conscience. 
There is always a reflex act of judgment, which, 
upon consideration that it is certain that a publis 
action may lawfully be done, or else that that whiefc 
is but probable in the nature of the thing (so far as 
we perceive it) may yet, by the superadding of some 
circumstances and confidential considerations, or bj 
equity or necessity, become more than public in the 
particular. Although, I say, the conscience be un 
certain in the direct act, yet it may be certain, right, 
and determined, in the reflex and second act of judg¬ 
ment ; and if it be, it is innocent and safe—it is that 
which we call the right and sure conscience (The 
Rule of Conscience, Works [Bishop Heber’s edi¬ 
tion! vo! xi. pp. 869-622). 

Clarke : It is dangerous to trifle with conscience , 
even when erroneous ; it should be borne with and 
instructed; it must be won over, not taken by storm . 
Its feelings should be respected, because they ever 
refer to God, and have their foundation in His fear. 
He who sins against his conscience in things which 
every one else Knows to be indifferent, will soon do 
it in those things in which his salvation is most inti¬ 
mately concerned. It is a great blessing to have a 
well-informed conscience; it is a blessing to have a 
tender conscience, and even a sore conscience is bet¬ 
ter than none. 

[Barnes : Christ laid down His precious life for 
the weak brother as well as for the strong. He 
loved them; and shall we, to gratify our appetites, 
pursue a course which will tend to defeat the work 
of Christ, and ruin the souls redeemed by His blood! 
—Do not so use your Christian liberty as to give 
occasion for railing and unkind remarks from your 
brother, so as to produce contention and strife, and 
thus to give rise to evil reports among the wicked 
about the tendency of the Christian region, as if it 
were adapted only to promote controversy.—J. F. H.] 


Ym. 17-28. 


The glory of God's kingdom as a kingdom: 1. 
Of righteousness; 2. Of peace; 8. And of joy in 
the Holy Ghost (ver. 17).—God’s kingdom is: 1. 
Not a kingdom of dead ordinances, by which the 
conscience is oppressed; but, 2. A kingdom of liv¬ 
ing, evangelical truth, by which righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost are planted and promoted 
(ver. 17). — God's kingdom is a kingdom which: 
1. Rests on righteousness; 2. In whose borders 
peaee reigns; 8. To belong to which brings joy to 
the hearts of all its citizens (ver. 17).—The blissful 
service of Christ 1. The service is in righteous¬ 
ness, &c.; 2. The blessing: a. That we arc accept¬ 
able to God ; b. That we are approved of men (vers. 
17, 18). 

For what should members of the Christian 
Church strive, if in most important matters they 
are one, but in unessential matters they have differ¬ 
ent views? ! For what makes for peace : 2. For 
what contributes to edification (ver. 19).—Even tht 
weaker brother's Christian life is God's work; tl ero 
fore be indulgent toward his conscience ! (ver. 20.) 
—Rather deny self than offend a brother (ver. 21) 
—The happiness of Christian freedom (ver. 22).— 
The condemnation of the doubting conscience (vei 
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28).—What is not of faith is sin. 1. How often is 
this expression misunderstood ! a. When it is sop- 
posed that all the virtues of the heathen are glaring 
\ sins; 6. When all the civic righteousness of uncon¬ 
verted people is condemned in like manner; c. 
When the whole civilized life of the present day re¬ 
ceives the same judgment. Therefore, 2. There 
arises the serious question. How should it be under¬ 
stood ? a. As a declaration which has no applica¬ 
tion whatever to the heathen, or to unconverted 
people in Christendom, but strictly to awakened pro¬ 
fessors of religion; and, in consequence thereof, 
b Contains an appeal to them to do nothing which 
caunot be done with the full joy of faith (ver. 231. 
Luther, on ver. 28: Observe, that all this is a 

g meral declaration against all works done without 
ith; and guard against the false interpretations 
here devised by many teachers. 

Starke : A reconciled and quiet conscience is 
the workshop of spiritual joy (ver. 17 ).—Osiandkr : 
The most certain nlie of conduct for using Christian 
freedom, is to contribute to our neighbor’s edifica¬ 
tion and improvement, but not to his downfall and 
ruin (ver. 19). 

Spsnbr : The Apostle would say (ver. 17), that 
you should be careful of nothing but God’s king¬ 
dom. Where this is promoted, it should make you 
rejoice, and it should grieve you when it suffers. 
That, on the other hand, which does not concern 
God’s kingdom, should be regarded by you as a 
small matter. 

Gerlaoh : The righteousness which avails in 
God’s kingdom is not an outward observance of the 
law, but inward holiness; the peace with God which 
we have in it overflows to our brethren, and holy 
Joy destroys both all anxiety and every thing which 
can offend and grieve our neighbor (ver. 17). 

Lisoo: To attach importance to eating and 
drinking, to hold that there should henceforth lie no 
i-cruple at certain kinds of food, or that, on the 
< ther hand, this or that should be renounced, is no 
ign of true Christianity (ver. 17). 

Heubner : The mistaking of what is essential in 
Christianity, in ikes us petty ; while laying stress on 
merely secondary matters unfits us for accomplish¬ 
ing the principal object (ver. 17).—'That which is 
allowed mav be sin : 1. When we do it against our 
conscience: 2 . When we thereby offend others 
(ver. 21). 

Besses : Every Christian and nil Christendom 
are God’s work and building (1 Cor. iii. 9). It is 
blasphemy against God's sanctuary to destroy this 
work by ruining h brother sanctified by Christ’s 
blood (ver. 15), and by sundering the bond of peace, 
which k *eps the blocks of the divine building in 
place (ver. 20).—Every thing which is of Christian 
faith is truly good, because the doer is good by 
faith, and his deed is love, the fulness of all good 
deeds (ver. 23). 

[Leighton : There is no truly comfortable life 
in the world but that of religion. Religion is joy. 
Vtmld you think it a pleasant life, though you had 
fir e clothes and good diet, never to see the sun, but 
itill to keep in a dungeon with them? Thus are 
they who live in worldly honor and plenty, who are 
■til! without God ; they are in continual darkness, 
*iih all their enjovmeuts.—The public ministry will 
profit little any way, where a people, or some part 
ot them, are not one, and do not live together as of 
one mind, and use diligently all due means of edify¬ 
ing one another in their holv faith.— Burkitt : Ob¬ 


serve: 1. That the love and practice of reUgiom 
duties, such as righteousness and peace, Is a deal 
and strong argument of a person’s acceptance wifi 
God; 2. That such as are for those things accepted 
by God, ought by no means, for differing from os in 
lesser things, to be disowned of us, and cast out of 
communion by us. 

[Henry : Ways by which we may edify one an¬ 
other: 1 By good counsel; 2. Reproof; 8. In¬ 
struction; 4. Example; 5. Building up not unlj 
ourselves, but one another, in the most holy faith 
None are so strong but they may be edified; none 
so weak but they may edify; and while we edify 
others, we benefit ourselves.— Clarks: If a man's 
passions or appetite allow or instigate him to a par¬ 
ticular thing, let him take good heed that his con¬ 
science approve what his passions allow, and that he 
live not the subject of continual self-condemnation 
and reproach. Even the man who has a too scrupu¬ 
lous conscience had better, in such matters as are 
in question, obey its erroneous dictates, than violate 
this moral feeling, and live only to condemn the 
actions he is constantly performing. 

[Honox: Conscience, or a sense of duty, is not 
the only, and perhaps not the most important, princi¬ 
ple to be appealed to in support of benevolent en¬ 
terprises. It comes in aid of and gives its sanction 
to all other right motives; but we find the sacred 
writers appealing most frequently to the benevolent 
and pious feelings—to the example of Christ—to a 
sense of our obligations to Him—to the mutual re¬ 
lations of Christians, and their common connection 
with the Redeemer, Ac., as motives to selfdenial 
and devotedness.—As the religion of the gospel con 
sists in the inward graces of the Holy Spirit, all 
who have these graces should be recognized as genu¬ 
ine Christians; being acceptable to God, they should 
be loved and cherished by His people, notwithsund 
ing their weakness or errors.—The peace and edifi 
cation of the Church are to be sought at all sacri¬ 
fices, except those of truth and duty; and the work 
of God is not to be destroyed or injured for the sake 
of any personal or party interests.—An enlightened 
conscience is a great blessing; it secures the liberty 
of the soul from bondage to the opinions of men, 
and from the self-inflicted pains of a scrupulous and 
morbid state of moral feeling; it promotes the right 
exercise of all the virtuous affections, and the right 
discharge of all our duties.—H. B. Ridgeway, on 
vers. 22, 23 : The reason that the Church is so cold 
in her devotions, and so little comparative success 
attends her evangelizing efforts, is, that her con¬ 
fidence in God’s promises and methods is paralyzed 
by a xelf-accusing cfm*ciou*neu of delinquent. 
There cannot be an overcoming faith in the people 
of God, except the Spirit of Him who fulfiUeth all 
righteousness breathes and works in their hearts and 
lives. 

[Homilktical Literature on ver. 17.—A. Bia- 
o 89, Spirit ted Reviving*, part i. 123; J. Abih* 
nethy, Of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. iv, 
155 ; S. Clarke, In what the Kingdom of God Owe 
siits, Serm., vol. vii. 238 ; H. Whishaw, The Tree 
Nature of the Kingdom of God, Serm ., vol. ii. 91 ■ 
S. Bourn, On the Nature of the Christian Religion 
Dine., voL ii. 259; L. Hoi-den, Righteousness Aw* 
tied to True Religion, Serm., 814; J. Dodson, J°$ 
in the Holg Qhoet, Dine., 152; James Foster, The 
Kingdom of God', wtefer the Dispensation of 
Gospel , Serm., vol. ii. 313 ; Bishop Shipley, 

Work a, vol. i. 265; JonN Venn, The Nature er 
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7Vi<* Religion, Berm., toL IB. US; L B. S. Car- 
within, The Brahminical System in its Operations 
9n the Intellectual Faculties, Bampton Lectures, 213; 
T. D wiuht, Joy in the Holy Ghost, Theology, vol, iiL 
S08 ; John Gaknons, True Religion , Serm., vol ii. 
13; R. P. Buoiucom, The Inward and Spiritual 
Character of the Kingdom of God, Serm*, vol. ii. 
284; Bishop Jkbb, Atom.,* 71 ; H. Woodward, 
Essays, Ac., 467; R. Montgomery, The Church, 
Viewed as the Kinadom of the Spirit, God and 
Man, 118.—J. F. H.J 


Chap. xv. 1-4. 

Let us bear the infirmity of the weak without 
pleasing ourselves; for in this: 1. We seek to 
please our neighbor for his good, to edification; 2. 
We herein choose Christ as our pattern, who did 
not please himself (vers. 1-4).—For what purpose 
should the strong use the infirmity of the weak? 
1. To humble himself; 2. To pleaBe his neighbor; 
8. To imitate Christ (vers. 1-4).—On pleasing our¬ 
selves. 1. In what is its ground? a. In a man’s 
regarding his views as the most correct; 6. His 
efforts as the best; e. His words as the wisest; d. 
His deeds as the most godly ; e. And, consequently, 
himself as insurpassable. 2. How is it shown ? a. 
In the severe condemnation of the weak ; 6. In im¬ 
moderate self-praise; c. In pretentious manners in 
society. 3. How is it to be overcome ? a. By dis¬ 
cipline in bearing the infirmities of the weak breth¬ 
ren ; b. By an honest effon to please our neighbor 
lor his good, to edification (comp. 1 Cor. x. 38); c. 
By a believing look at Christ, who did not please 
himself, but bore the reproaches of His enemies 
(vers. 1-4),—The blessing of the Holy Scriptures 
for our inward man (ver. 4).—The Holy Scriptures 
a fountain of hope (ver. 4).—Examples of patience 
and comfort, which the Scriptures present to us for 
awakening joyous hope: 1. From the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; 2. From the New Testament (ver. 4). 

Roos: Bearing the infirmity of the weak is an 
exercise of meek love, which neither lightly esteems 
him who is weak, nor would seek to change him in 
a rough, vehement manner. To please ourselves, 
means to act according to our own views, whether 
another can be offended at them or not; or to so 
conduct ourselves as if wc were in the world for 
our own sake alone, and not also for our weak 
brother’s sake (vers. 2 and 3). 

Gerlach : The Apostle here sets up Christ not 
merely as a pattern, but as a motive, and the living 
Author and Finisher of our life of faith (ver. 3). 

Heubner : The reason why a man does not place 
himself under restraint, is pleasure with himself; 
and this hinders all peace, destroys the germ of love 
in the heart, and is a proof of spiritual weakness, 
prejudice, and a corrupt heart. He is not strong 
who cannot bear with others near him, nor tolerate 
their opinions (ver. 21).—The Bible is the only real 
and inexhaustible book of comfort ; Paul said this 
even when there was nothing more than the Old 
Testament.—The Bible is not merely a book to be 
read y but to be lived [vicht Lese-, sondem Lebebuch.'], 
Luther, vol. v., pp. 1707 (ver. 4). 

[Jeremy Taylor : There is comfort scattered up 
and down throughout the holy book, and not cast 
all in a lump toj-etlier. By searching it diligently, 
we may draw our consolation out of: 1. Faith; 2. 
Hope; 3. The indwelling of the Spirit; 4. Prayer; 


6. The Sacraments.— Burkitt: The great end foi 
which the Holy Scriptures were written, was the 
informing of our judgments, aid the directing ol 
our practice, that, by the examples whh-h we find 
there of the patience of holy men uuder s lfieriug^ 
and of God’s relieving and comforting them in theii 
distresses, we might have hope, confidence, and assur 
ance, that God will also comfort and relieve us undej 
the like pressures and burdens. 

[Henry : Christ bore the guilt of sin, and tLe 
curse for it; we are only called to bear a little of 
the trouble of it. He bore the presumptuous sins 
of the wicked; we are - called only to bear the in¬ 
firmities of the weak.—There are mauy things to be 
learned out of Scripture; the best learning is that 
which is drawn from that fountain. Those are most 
learned that are most mighty in the Scriptures. As 
ministers, we need help, not only to roll away the 
stone, but to draw out the water; for in many places 
the well is deep. Practical observations are more 
necessary than critical expositions. 

[Scott : Many venture into places and upon ao 
tions against which their own conscience revolts; 
because they are induced by inclination, or embold¬ 
ened by the example of those who, on some account, 
have obtained the reputation of pious men. But 
they are condemned for indulging themselves in a 
doubt fill case. In order to enjoy freedom from sell- 
condemnation, we must have: 1. A sound judg. 
ment; 2. A simple heart; 3. A tender conscience ; 
4. Habitual self-denial 

[Robert Hall: Paul enjoins the practice of for 
bearance, on the ground of the ozuscitidiousncss ol 
the parties concerned, on the assumption not ^1) 
of their general sincerity, but of their being equally 
actuated, iu the very particulars in which they dif¬ 
fered, by an unfeigned respect to the authority of 
Christ; and as lie urges the same consideration on 
which the toleration of both parties rested, it must 
have included a something which was binding on the 
conscience, whatever was his private judgment on 
the points in debate. The Jew was as much bound 
to tolerate the Gentile, as the Gentile to tolerate the 
Jew. 

[Hodge : The desire to please others should be 
wisely directed, and spring from right motives. We 
should not please them to their own injury, nor 
from the wish to secure their favor; but for their 
good, thRt they may be edified.— Barnes : Christ 
willingly threw himself between the sinner and God. 
to intercept, as it were, our sins, and to b**ar the 
effects of them in His own person. He stood be- 
tween us and God; and both the reproaches and the 
Divine displeasure due to them met on His sacred 
person, and produced the sorrows of the atonement. 
—His bitter agony in the garden and on the cross. 
Jesus thus showed His love of God in being willing 
to bear the reproaches aimed at Him, and His love 
of men in being willing to endure the suffering! 
necessary to atone for these very ones. 

[Homiletical Literature on ver . 4 : BisHor 
Latimer, Sermons of the Ploughy Works , vol. i. 69; 
Seven Sermons, Ibid , vol. i. 85 ; Bishop Patrick, 
The Use of the Holy Scriptures (London, 1678); 
W. Wotton, Serm. (172*2); John Guyse, Serm. 
(1724) ; Dispositions for Reading the Scriptures , 
Pitman from Ostkrwald, la< Course , vol. i. 15 ; J. 
Brailsford, Revelation of a Future Stnte in thi 
Scriptures, an Argument for Comfort anti Patience. 
Serm. % 247; Thomas Adam, Work*, vol. iii. 334; 
H. Draper, The Authority , Excellence, and Use o) 
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the Holy Scripture*. On the Collect*, voL L 24; 
John Hewlett, 7" t Thing* Written Aforetime for 
•jur Learning, Serm., voL iv. 209; The Duty of 
Studying the Holy Scriptures with Patience, Ibid., 
vol. iv. 227; The Patience, the Comfort, and Hope 
to be Delived from the Holy Scripture*, Ibid., vol. 
iv. 246; R. L. Cotton, Study of the Scriptures, 
Serm., 876; W. Macdonald, The Scriptures. Plain 
Sermons, 24; C. Girdlestone, Holy Scripture. Fare¬ 
well Sermons, 166; G. R. Gleig, Sermons for Ad¬ 
orn t, Ac., 89; T. Bowdler, The Scriptures Given 


for Comfort. Sermon a on Privileges, Ac^ vol. I 
48 ; F. & Tuson, The Blessings and Importance oj 
the Written Word of God, Serm., 110; Arthur 
Roberts, The Uses of God's Word. Plain Sermons, 
vol. 112; J. W. Donalpson, The Patience and Com . 
fort of the Holy Scriptures, A. Watson, 2d Series 
vol. i. 26; J. Garbett, Christ Speaking in Holt 
Scripture. Chriet on Earth, Ac., voL i. 80; Bishop 
Medley, 'The Old Testament in its Relation to the 
New, Serm., 121; Isaac Williams, The Scriptw's 
Bearing Witness, Serm., vol L 12.-—J. F. H.] 


Both Section. —Exhortation to unanimity on the part of aU the members of the Church, to the pram 
of God and on the ground of God's grace, in which Christ has accepted both Jews and Gentile*. 
Reference to the destination of all nations to glorify God, even according to the Old Testament, and 
encouragement of the Roman Christian* to an immeasurable hope in regard to this, according to their 
calling. 


Chap. XY. 6-18. 

6 Now the God of patience and consolation [comfort] grant you to be like- 
minded [of the same mind] one toward another according to Christ Jesus: 

6 That ye may with one mind and one mouth [with one accord ye may with one 
moutn] glorify God, even the Father [or, the God and Father] 1 of our Lord 

7 Jesus Christ. Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us 
8.[you],* to the glory of God.* Now [For] 4 I say that Jesus [©ma Jesus] 4 

Christ was [hath been made] * a minister of the circumcision for the truth [for 
the sake of God’s truth] of God, to [in order tol confirm the promises made 
9 unto the fathers: And that the Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy; as 
it is written, 

For this cause I will confess [give thanks] to thee among the Gentiles, 
And sing unto thy name. 

10, 11 And again he saith, T Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. And again, 9 
Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; 

And laud * him, all ye people. 

12 And again, Esaias [Isaiah] saitn, 14 

There shall be a root of Jesse, 

And he that shall rise [riseth] to reign over the Gentiles; 

In him shall the Gentiles trust [hopej. 

13 Now [And may] the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 11 in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, through [w, in] the power of the Holy Ghost 


textual 


1 Ver. 6.—(On the two renderings given above, see the Exeg. Notts. 

• Ver. 7.—(The Etc., with B. D>. • li/xmi ; X. A C. D* *. F. L., most versions and many Cithers: vp«t. All 
modern editors adopt the latter. Besides the overwhelming MS. support, there Is the additional reason, that V* 
might so readily enter as h correct gloss, since the reference is undoubtedly to both -Jewish and Gentile Christians See 
the Beta. Notts. 

• Ver. 7.—[The Etc., on very insufficient authority, omits row before 6co v; inserted in X. 4. B. C. I). F. G. 

• V**r. 8.—[Instead of ydp, which is fonnd in N. A. B. C. D. F., versions and fathers, the E r c. (with L., a’d 
Peshitol reads: 64. The latter reading probably arose from a misunderstanding of the connection (Alford), oi because 
Ktym 64 is so common with Paul (Meyer). The former is now generally adopted (from Grieshacb to Tregellee). 
Philippi thinks a decudon Impossible! 

• ver. 8.—{D. F., Syriac versions. Etc., insert Tiprovr before Xpitrrtfi'; some authorities (including Vulgate), 
after Xp. ; omitted in x. A B. C., fathers; rejected by Lochmann, Tischendorf, I)<- Wette, Alford. The variation ta 
position is deddediy against It. making an interpolation extremely probable. Dr. Lange thinks the connection fovort 
the omission. 

• Ver. 8.—[x. A. C* D*. L., many fothers : yeyerqgdat; adopted by De Wrtte, Philippi, Meyer, Alford, Lange. 
B. 0*. D 1 . F.: y*r4oOcu, adopted by Lachmann and Tregellee The fonrer is to be preferred, because the ye- mu* Umy 
fcc l>e omitted and the latter might have been substituted as a correction 
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* Y«r 10.—[Fran the LXX, Dent xxxii. 48 The Hebrew text is: 1*9? W^n, literally, Rejoice, O ge no* 
Stone, Bis people. It is not neoeeeary, In order to defend the rendering of the LXX, to suppose that they read 199 C5 
or '195*' or i9?*Pfit (although the last has been found). They could find the sense they have adopted in the Hebrew 
text as & stands, by e&nply repeating the imperative (in thought; before 199. See Philippi in loco , and Hengstenberg 
on Pi. xvili. 50. 

* Ver. 11.—(B. D. F. read Ady«i; omitted in . A. O. L., fathers. It was easily inserted from ver. 10. Lechmann 
adopts it, but it is generally rejected.—The order of the Roc.: rbr xdpior wdrra rd i6rq is probably a correction 
to conform with the LXX. fit. A. B. D., Vulgate, Syriac, ftc.: w. r. «0. rb jcvpiov. So Lacnmann, Tisohendorf 
Alford,Tregellee. 

* ver. 11.—(fit A. B. O.: liraiv«wdr»<rar. So Laobmann, Tisohendorf, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelle* 
Lange. Rec. t F. Ix, versions: inuvioan (so LXX., although the MSS. vary). Phuipjii adopts the latter, but he is » 
sous at iiti lie as respects the Becepta. 

'• Ver. 13L—[Tne LXX. (Isa. xi. 10) is followed here. It differs somewhat from the Hebrew, which reads . 

wr-n □•'ia r'bfit d'i&v o:b n«9 tii® fiwnn oi*5i rvm. 

1 • • » - - - « •• * « -• r - - t > 1 

Literally : “ And in that dap shall the root qf Jesse which (\e) standing jjm set up) be /or a signal to the naiumt ; unto Him 
shall the Gentilet seek ” (J. A. Alexander). But the LXX only strengthens this Into a form well suited to the Apostle*! 
purpose. 

* 1 Yen 13.—[F. O. read: rA^opfrw vpiv wan ruf col eipirg. So B., inserting iv before the datives, fit. A. C 
D. L.: wAi|p«fi<rai wd<ri|t t*pi|ri|»; aooeptea by most editors.—R.1 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The positive destination of the Christian Church 
at Rome. 

Ver. 6. Now the God of patience, Ac. [6 
di Stoq rrjq vxoporijq, x.r.I. “God, woo 
is the author of patience,’* Ac. So Hodge, Meyer, 
and most. Luther: “Scriptura quidem docet, eel 
gratia donat, quod ilia docet.'* Comp. Galvin on 
the patience or the Christian. De Wette, Meyer, 
and others, understand by vno/tory, constancy. 
Hodge takes consolation as the source of patience. 
—R.J God is the common, inexhaustible source of 
all the matured patience of the New Testament, and 
of all the preparatory oomfort of the Old Testa¬ 
ment; and it is from Him that believers must de¬ 
rive the gift of being of the same mind one 
toward another according to Christ Jesus 
(not according to His example and will merely, but 
according to His Spirit). 0 

Ver. 6. It is only in this path of self-humiliation 
that they shall and can attain to the glorious way 
of glorifying the God and Father of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ —Him who has glorified Jesus as Christ, after 
Christ passed through the Jesus-way of humiliation, 
and whom they glorify in the anticipation that He 
will glorify them with Him, as He has already glori¬ 
fied them in Him. The terms Christ Jesus and 
Jesus Christ are here reversed with remarkable 
acuteness and effect—With one aooord, ogo&v- 
padovy is not explained by the phrase: with 
one month [iv ivi uro/iar*], but the former 
Is the source of the latter, as Meyer has correctly 
observed, against Reiche. [“When God is so 
praised that the same mood impels every one to 
the same utterance of praise, then party-feeling is 
banished, and unanimity has found its most sacred 
expression ” (Meyer).—R.] 

The God and Father of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ [to* &*ov xas nat iqa to i> k r- 
qtov fj^mv Jtjtrov X qietovJ] He is not only 
the Father, bat also the God, of Christ, in the high¬ 
est specific sense (thus Grotins [Bengel, Reiche, 
Fritssche, Jowett], and others, in opposition to Mey. 
er)t Comp. Eph. 117. 

• [With this aooords the view of Dr. Hodge. “The ex¬ 
pression, to be like-minded, doee not here refer to unanimity 
of opinion, but to harmony of feeling; see chape, vtii. 8; 
xtt. 3.** The context favors this very decidedly.—Meyer 
thinks “the example of Christ (ver. 3) is still the ruling 
thought; *’ but It is oert&inly not the exclusive one. The 
verb le the latter Hellenistic fora for lohf.—R.] 


[God, even the Father, Ac. The E. V. thut 
renders, disconnecting* 4 of our Lord Jesus Christ** 
from “God.” So De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, Stuart 
Webster and Wilkinson. Hodge, Tholuck, and Al¬ 
ford, leave the question undecided. It would seem 
that either view is admissible grammatically; xa< 
is often used epexegeticallv, even, and the article 
(standing before toon only) may merely bind the 
two terms, “ God ** and “ Father of Christ ** (Meyer). 
At the same time, the article might be looked* for 
before natiqa, were xat explicative. Nor is 
there any doctrinal difficulty occasioned by either 
view. The only reason in my own mind for pre¬ 
ferring the interpretation of the E. V. is, that those 
exegetes, who are most delicate in their perceptions 
of grammatical questions, adopt it. See Meyer in 
loco.— R.1 

Ver. 7. Wherefore reoeive ye one another 

J too nqoalaftfidrsa&s alliylors]. In the 
n tensive sense. An exhortation to both parties. 

As Christ also received yon [xa8w« xai 
6 Xqhtt oq nqoofldfitto vpaq. See Text¬ 
ual Note *.] This is more definitely explained in 
vers. 8 and 9. 

To the glory of God [*lq 6o$av to? 
0 ( o ?>. See Textual Note *.] This must be referred 
to Christ’s reception of them, and not to the exhor¬ 
tation : receive ye one another , according to Chrysos¬ 
tom, and others. 0 That Ood might he glorified. 
Not immediately, in order that we may share the 
Divine glory with Christ (Grotius, Beza, and others), 
although the glorification of God shall consist in 
that. As the self-humiliation of Christ, which was 
proved by His receiving men into His fellowship, 
led to the glorification of God (see John xvii.), so 
also, according to the previous verse, shall the same 
conduct of self-humiliation on the part of Christians 
have the same effect. But how has Christ received 
us into His fellowship ? Answer: 

Ver. 8. For I say [liyot ydq. See Text¬ 
ual Note \] The Apostle now explains how Christ 
received the Jewish Christians and Geutile Chris¬ 
tians into fellowship with himself.—That Christ 

• [Dr. Hodge seems to prefer the other referenoe, whiU 
Dr. Lange really adopts both in his further remarks. Dr. 
Hodge does not deride which reading be adopts, bftms ji 
hfimi \ but says that. If the former be the true reading, 
Paul is “exhorting the Gentile oonverte to forbears n.'e 
toward their Jewish brethren.'* This view is rejected by 
most of the later oomraentators, for both parties are ad¬ 
dressed, as the context shows. Because Paul often menus 
Gentiles when he says v/uU, we need not hold that h# 
always uses it in this sense.—R.1 
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[Xeyrtor. See Textual Note *.1 The reading 
Christ, as a designation of God’s Sou, in view or 
the incarnation. In this view He hath been made 
a minister of the circumcision [dtaxovov 
ytytvtja&ai, n t otto n rjq. See Textual Note 
Dr. Lange, iu his Gerraau text of this verse, thus 
explains this phrase: “from a higher, Divine-human, 
ideal point of view, receiving the Jews into His fel¬ 
lowship, by submitting himself to circumcision.”— 
R.J His concrete incarnation as a Jew, in which 
He became subject to the Jewish law (see Phil. ii. 
7; Gal. iv. 4), must be distinguished from His in¬ 
carnation in the more general sense. By this means, 
He, as the heavenly Strong One, through voluntary 
love entered into the fellowship of the infinitely 
weak in both a human and legal sense, and accord¬ 
ingly received them into His fellowship. It seems 
far-fetched to regard the circumcision here (with 
Meyer [Philippi, Hodge], and others) as an abstract 
Idea for the circumeised. m The circumcision de¬ 
notes the law; and as He freely became a minister 
of the law, He also became a ministering companion 
of the Jews ; Matt. xx. 28. Therefore it is not the 
theocratic “honor of the Jews” which is empha¬ 
sized here (Meyer) [Philippi], but the condescen¬ 
sion to serve them. TSo Hodge, /I tdsovor is in 
emphatic position. The view of the emphasis taken 
by Meyer seems confirmed by what follows, which 
sets forth au advantage of the Jews.—R.] 

For the sake of God’s truth [ dkrj- 
ft f i a q & tni>. For the sake of the truthfulness of 
Gody in order to justify and to prove it by means 
of the fulfilment of the promises of the Old Testa¬ 
ment.—R.] This undoubtedly seems to express the 
advantage of the Jews; but it also indicates their 
perilous condition. His condescension had a two¬ 
fold cause: God’s mercy, and His promises resting 
upon it Principially, His mercy took the prece¬ 
dence ; but historically, the promise preceded. The 
truthfulness of God had to be sealed ; He must con¬ 
firm the promises given to the fathers by fulfilling 
them, however unfortunate the condition of the pos- 
ttrity; must confirm them in a way finally valid, for, 
as such sealed promises, they still continue in force, 
according to chap, xi., especially to believers (see 2 
Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii. 14). 

Ver.'9. And that the Gentiles, Ac. [rd Ah 
tfrvr ( vniq ikiovq do£a<ra* tor &tov.] 
Christ had to receive the Jews, acting as a minister 
to them through His whole life; and He had to con¬ 
fine himself to historical labors among them, not so 
much because they were worthy of it, as to fulfil 
the promises given to the fathers. But the Gentiles 
were now the object of utterly unmerited mercy. 
The thought that Christ has redeemed the Gentiles 
through pure mercy, which was not yet historically 
pledged to them (for the promises in the Old Tes¬ 
tament in relation to the Gentiles were not pledges 
to the Gentiles themselves), now passes immediately 
over into the representation of the fact that the 
Gentiles have already come to glorify God as believ¬ 
ers, in which they have an advantage on their side 
also. The meaning of n/r ep ikiorq is, that mer¬ 
cy could not help satisfying itself for its own sake, 
by redemption. The do Saw a* has been trans¬ 
lated by Rtickert [De Wette, Hodge, Alford], and 

♦ (This Tiew can aoaroely be deemed “ far-fetched,” 
when it is so readily sugeested by the antithesis, 

(ver. 9), and when Paul so frequently uses the term in this 
sense (oimp chap. iii. 20; Oal. ii. 7 ft; Epb. ii. *1; Col. 
iii. 11).—R.1 


others: have glorified; by KOllner [Calvin, Tbo 
luck], and Philippi: should glorify . See Meyer oa 
this point, p. 517.* The aorist says, at all events, 
that they have decidedly begun to glorify God. 

For this cause I will give thanks to the* 
Ac. [Jta rovro ilo no koytjoo uai <rot, s.tJi 
Verbatim from the LXX., except that soon is omib 
ted here. On the verb, see chap. xiv. 11, p. 

—R.] Meyer aptly says: 4 ' The historical subject 
of the passage, Davidy is the type of Christy and 
the latter (uot the Gentile Christian, with FrUzsche; 
nor the collective term for the Gentile apostles, with 
Reiche; nor any messenger of salvation to the 
world, with Philippi) is therefore, in Paul’s sense, 
the prophetical subject; Christ promises tliat He 
will glorify God among the Gentiles (surrounded by 
believing Gentiles) for His mercy (Aid, to?to = 
vnkfj ikiovq). But this is the plastic description of 
glorifying on the part of the Gentiles themselves, 
which takes place in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and through Him (Col. iii. 17).” 

Ver. 10. Rejoioe, ye Gentiles, with his 
people [Evf>odr&/jTt M&vtj to? kaot 

avtov. See Textual Note ’, for the Hebrew text. 
—R.] Deut. xxxii. 48. From the LXX., which 
reads pitta to? loo? atVro? for IB?, “ probably 
following another reading: ; ” Meyer. On 

the impossibility of understanding, by Goim, the 
single tribes of Israel, which De Wette does, comp. 
Tholuck, p. 730. [Also Philippi, whose remarks on 
this citation are unusually hill and valuable.—R.] 
According to the theocratic idea, the definitions: 
7'ejoice to his peopley or rather, wake hi* people 
rejoice ( ), ye GentileSy and rejoice with his 

peofdty amount to (he same thing. 

Ver. 11. Praisethe Lord; Ps. cxvii. 1. [An 
exact citation from the LXX. See Textual Notes 
8 and 9 , however.—R.] A prophecy of the univer- 
sal spread of s&lvution. 

Ver. 12. And again. Isaiah saith. [See 
Trxtual Note **.] In chap. xi. 10: According to the 
LXX., which, however, has translated the original 
text so freely that the twofold dominion of the Messiah 
is indicated, on the one hand, over the Jews (as the 
root of Jesse), and, on the other, over the Gentilea. 

A root of Jesse [{ {Wua to? *7tw<ra«1. 
See Isa. xi. 1. The tree of the royal house of David 
being cut down, the Messiah arose from the root of 
the house, which is symbolized by Jesse. In a high¬ 
er sense, Christ was indeed the holy root of Jesse, 
and of the house of David itself. 


* [The aorint infinitive 6o|<£<rai has oooasioned soma 
trouble among the grammarians. 

1. It has been taken as dependent on Atfyw (ver. 8). Be 
Winer, p. 811, Hodge, Alford, De Wette, Philippi; hut in 
different senses: (a ) I say that the Gentile* praised 
God (at their conversion). So Alford, Hodire, De Wette. 
But this is both oontrary to the usage with the aorist infini¬ 
tive, and introduces a thought that doee not seem to belong 
here naturally. ( b .) I say that the Gentilea ought to praiss 
God (Calvin, Philippi, Tholuck). But there is no iaea <d 
obligation introduced in ver. 8 which is parallel to this, 
(r.) I say that the Gentiles praise (indefinitely). So Winer, 
Fritasche. But to this there are grammatical objections 
Besides this, all these involve an inoorro t view of ‘l - 
dependence of the infinitive. 

2. The simplest, most natural view, is that of the E. V., 
Moyer, Ac. The infinitive stands next to a clause mlere 
there is also an aorist infinitive (fitBaxStoai) ; it is therefor* 
ooArdin&to with this, depending also on rtf, though 
expressing the more remote purpose: Christ was made a 
minister, Ac., in order to confirm the promises, and as s 
result of this, that the Gentiles might praise God for Hi# 
mercy.—R) 
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Ter. 18. And may the God of hope. A 
{rand description of God here, where the object is 
to remind the Roman Christians to lead a life in per¬ 
fect accordance with their universal calling. To this 
also belongs the duty of looking confidently and 
prayerfully to the Ged of hope, the God of that 
future of salvation which is so infinitely rich, both 
extensively and intensively. 

With all joy and peace. From that hope, 
(l.e highest possible evangelical, saving joy, shall 
spring; the result of this shall be the richest meas¬ 
ure of peace, and the harmony and unanimity of 
faith. This shall take place in believing (nur- 
rt it is not by unbelief, or by abridging our 

faith, that the unity of Christianity should be 
sought), and accordingly these two spiritual bless¬ 
ings shall ever produce a richer hope, not in human 
power and according to a human measure, but in 
the inward measure and divine power of the 
Holy Ghost.* 

Therefore the realization of hope should not be 
striven for by the aid of earthly and even infernal 
powers: one shepherd and one fold t According to 
Grotius, the end of this hope is harmony; according 
to Tholuck, the immediate end is the gracious gifts 
of God’s kingdom; while the ultimate end is the 
regnum gloria. However, there lies just between 
these the end which the Apostle here has in view— 
that by the aid of the Church at Rome, in their fel¬ 
lowship with Paul, all nations shall be brought, by 
the spread of faith, to glorify God ; Eph. i. 18 ff. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The gTeafc grounds of the profound and per¬ 
fect harmony and unanimity of Christians, a. God 
as the God of patience and comfort; that is, as the 
God of the infinite power of passive and active love; 
b. The pattern, the spirit, the power, and the work 
of Christ; c . The design that Christians, by being, 
like-minded, and by aiming at substant'cU fellowship 
in God and in Christ (as created and redeemed), 
should find also the ethical fellowship of harmony 
and unanimity. 

2. The universal fellowship into which Christ 
has entered with humanity, and the special fellow¬ 
ship in which He has pledged himself to the Jews, 
constitute the basis for the most special and real 
fellowship into which He, through His grace, has 
entered with believers. But it is a grievous offence 
to refuse communion with him whom Christ, by the 
witness of faith and of confession, has communion, 
or to abridge and prejudice hearty intercourse with 
those whom God, in Christ, deems worthy of His 
fellowship. [Ver. 7 seems to be a dictum probans 
for what is termed u open communion.”—R. j 

8. On the antithesis: Christ Jesus and Jests 
Christ , see the Exeg. Notes. 

4. It is also clear here (see ver. 8) that we must 

* f fri >yer renders: in virtue qf the (inworlring) power of 
tk; Hoi} Ghost Our E. V.. usually so apt. is peculiarly 
unfortunate in its treatment of the preposition Iv, which 
It renders through In this case. The later revisions have 
fry. But it is to be doubted whether he ever has a strictly 
tnsiruuental force. The peculiar meaning, in, always re¬ 
mains In It. 8o here, in believing, in the power of the Holy 
Ghost; the former expressing the subjective, and the latter, 
She objective means, yet the former sets forth the status, in 
Which (jjl&uhigsein) they are. and the latter an in working 
power, ''omp. Philippi—R.; 


distinguish between the ideal incarnation of Christ 
in itself and His concrete incarnation in Judaism, 
and, generally, in the form of a servant. 

5. God is free in His grace, and yet also bouno 
in His truth, for He has bound himself to His prom, 
ises. But this obligation is the highest glory of HU 
freedom. His truthfulness had to satisfy His word, 
but His mercy had to satisfy itself. 

6. The riches cf the Old Testament in promises 
for the Jews, and :he high aim of these promises * 
a world of nations praising the Lord. 

7. The God of patience , comfort^ hope. All Bucb 
terms define God to be infinite, and infinite as a 
fountain, as self-communicating life, and archetype 
of life. So also is the Holy Spirit defined as the 
Spirit of truth, Ac. See the beautiful remark of 
Geriach, below. But the highest thing for which we 
can praise God, according to ver. 6, is His being the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Not only 
is He His Father in the specific sense, but also His 
God; the glorious God of His consciousness and 
life is the true God in perfect revelation, and conse¬ 
quently shall become our God through Him. 

8. On the development of hope, within the 
sphere of faith, into joy and peace, and, by means 
of peace, into an ever richer hope, see the Exeg. 
Notes. It is only in this way that irenics can be 
conducted in the power of the Holy Ghost, and not 
with the modern artifice of attempting them outside 
the sphere of faith, beyond all creeds, and with the 
theory of unconscious Christianity, or even with the 
violent measures of the Middle Ages. The Apostle 
says: In the power of the Holy Ghost. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jewish and Gentile Christians should agree for 
Christ's sake, who has received them both.—Chris¬ 
tian harmony. 1. It comes from the God of pa¬ 
tience and comfort; 2. It is shaped according to 
the pattern and will of Jesus Christ; 8. It express¬ 
es itself in harmonious praise of God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ (vers. 5, 6).—A harmonious 
and fraternal disposition is a source of the joyous 
praise of God, which is not disturbed by a discord¬ 
ant note ^vere. 6, 6).—Jesus Christ a minister of the 
circumcision. 1. Why ? For the truth of God, to 
confirm the promise. 2. How? In obedience to 
the Divine law, for freedom from the law (ver. 8).— 
Receive one another, as Christ also received us, to 
the glory of God. Every thing to God's glory, and 
not to our own (ver. 7).—The praise of God out of 
the mouth of Gentiles: 1. Established in God's 
mercy; 2. Resounding in many tongues; 8. As¬ 
cending to heaven (ver. 9).—God's mercy toward 
the Gentiles: 1. Present from the beginning; 2. 
Declared by the prophets; 8. Manifested iu Christ 
(vers. 9-18). Ver. 18 is an appropriate text and 
theme for addresses on occasions of confirmation or 
marriage. 

Starke : In Christ, souls arc worth so much tha 
God receives them, just as men hoard gold and sU 
ver, pearls and gems; Isa. xliii. 4 (ver. 7).— Mul¬ 
ler: Patience does not increase in the garden of 
nature, but it is God's gilt and grace; God is the 
real Master who creates It (ver. 5).—Because Christ 
is a root. He must vegetate, bloom, and bring forth 
fruit in us (ver. 12). 

Gerlach : God is the source of all good thing* 
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and since He not merely has them, bat they are His 
real essence; since He does not have love and om¬ 
nipotence, but is actually love and omnipotence 
themselves, so can He be denominated according to 
every glorious attribute and gift which He possesses. 
The advantage which the Gentiles thought that they 
possessed in their polytheism, when they, for exam¬ 
ple, worshipped a deity of truth, of hope, Ac., is 
possessed in a much more certain and effective way 
by the believiug Christian, when he perceives, in a 
vital manner, that the true God is himself personal 
faithfulness, hope, and love, and thus has all these 
attributes just as if He had nothing else but them 
(ver. 5). 

Heubner: The harmony of hearts is the real 
soul and power of worship (ver. 6).—Christ is the 
centre of the Holy Scriptures (ver. 8).—Christ is the 
bond of all nations (ver. 12).—God alone is the 
source of all life and blessing in the Church. The 
means is faith, as the ever new appropriation of sav¬ 
ing blessings; from this arises the enjoyment of 
peaoe and of all blessed joys—an overflow of hope. 
But every thing is brought to pass by the Holy 
Spirit (ver. 18). 

Bk38kr : The Scriptures are a book of patience 
and comfort (ver. 5.)—Every thing which is true 
joy in this life, is a foretaste of the joy of eternal 
life—joy in the Lord and His word, joy in all His 
blessings, which make body and soul happy, Ac. 
. . . Ail true peace in this world of contention and 
anxiety, is a preliminary enjoyment of the peace in 
the kingdom of glory. 

Schlrikrmacher : The limitation in the labors 
of our Saviour himself, when we look at His person, 
and the greater freedom and expansion in the labors 
of His disciples. 1. Treatment; 2. Application 
(vers. 8, 9). 

Vers. 4-13. The Perioopb for the Second Sun¬ 
day in Advent.— Schultz: On the likeness of Christ 
and His redeemed ones. 1. In what respect has 
Christ become like us ? 2. In what respect should 
we become like Christ ? a. In patience and humil¬ 
ity; b. In the respect and love with which He 
treated all men; c. In the joyful faith and peaceful 
hope with which He overcame the world.— Rirmer: 
What must there be among Christians, in order that 
the Church of Christ may stand? 1. One founda¬ 
tion ; 2. A harmonious mouth; 8. A common 
bond.— Brandt t To what does the season of Ad¬ 
vent exhort us ? 1. To the industrious examination 

of what has been written; 2. To the unanimous 
praise of God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for all that has been already fulfilled; 3. To an 
attentive waiting for the future coming of God’s 
kingdom.— Heubner : The unity of the Christian 
Church. 1. In what does it consist? 2. What 
binds us to it ?—The Bible the bond of the Chris¬ 
tian Church. 1. Proof: It is the bond, a. In faith, 
or in doctrine; 6. In the holy sense, or in love ; c. 
In worship; d. In daily life. 2. Application, a. A 
warning against despising the Bible, and an admo¬ 
nition to maintain its authority; b. A dissemination 
of its use; c. Our own proper use of it.—The Bible 
the treasure of the evangelical Church.—The in¬ 
ward unity of true Christians amid outward diversity. 

[Bcrkitt : The Christian’s hope: 1. God is its 
object, and therefore the sin of despair is most un¬ 
reasonable ; for why should any despair of His mer- 
ey who is the God of hope, who commands us to 
hope lr His mercy, and takes pleasure in them that 
So so ? 2. The grace of hope, together with joy and 


peace in believing, are rooted in the Chrsr an’i 
heart, through the power of the Holy Gbosi—that 
is, through the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Ghost—enlightening the understanding, inclining »b* 
will, rectifying tnc affections, and reducing all 'he 
rebellious powers and faculties of the soul in con* 
ourrence with our endeavors under the government 
and dominion of reason anl religion. 

[Henry: The method of faith is: 1. To 
Christ as one proposed to us for a Saviour; 2. And, 
finding Him able and willing to save, then to trust 
in Him. They that know Him will trust in Him. 
Or, this seeking Him is the effect of a trust in Him, 
seeking Him by prayer and pursuant endeavors. 
Trust, is the mother; diligence in the use of means, 
the daughter.—What is laid out upon Christians is 
but little compared with what is laid up for them.— 
Doddridge : Nothing can furnish so calm a peace 
and so sublime a joy as Christian hope.—That is the 
most happy and glorious circumstance in the station 
which Providence may have assigned us, which gives 
us the greatest opportunity of spreading the honor 
of so dear a name, and of presenting praises and 
services to God through Him. 

Kollock, Sermon on the patience of God. 
I. The nature of this patience, or slowness to anger 

1. ) It is a modification of the Divine goodness; 

2. ) It is not the result of ignorance; (3.) It is not 
the result of impotence; (4.) It is not the result of 
a connivance at sin, or a resolution to suffer it with 
impunity ; (5.) But it is grounded on the everlast¬ 
ing covenant, and the blood of Jesus. II. Some of 
the most illustrious manifestations of it. m. The 
reasons why God exercises it: (1.) He is patient 
because of His benignity; (2.) In order that this 
perfection may be glorified; (3). In consequence 
of the prayers of pious ancestors; (4.) Because the 
wicked are often mixed with the pious, and nearly 
related to them; (6.) The number of His elect is 
not yet completed ; (6.) The measure of the sins of 
the wicked is not yet filled up; (7.) That sinners 
may be brought to repentance; (8.) That sinners 
who continue impenitent may at last be without ex¬ 
cuse ; (9.) That His power may be displayed ; (10.) 
That He may exercise the trust of His servants in 
Him. IV. The effects that the belief and knowl- 
edge of it should produce upon our hearts and live<. 

1. ) Because of God’s patience we s.iould love Him; 

2. ) We should repent; (8.) We should imifate 
Him; (4.) His patience should be our comfort; 
(5.) We should grieve at the reproaches and insult* 
cast upon God. 

[Homiletical Literature on ver. 18: High 
Binning, Works, vol. iii. 249; R. Lucas, Joy, Pe r, 
and Hope, the Christian's Portion Here, Serm 
(1709), vol. ii. 119 ; Bishop Moore, Excellency of 
the Christian Religion, Serm., vol. ii. 291; Janes 
Craig, Serm., vol. ii. 355; J. Dodson, Joy in Be¬ 
lieving, Disc., 184; Daniel de Superville (to fil*\ 
Lee Fruits coneolane de la Foi, Serm., vol Iii. 828 
R. Moss, Nature and Qualification of Chrietiwn 
Hope , Serm., vol vi. 825; Price, Peaoe of Con¬ 
science, Hope, and Holy Joy , Berry St. SB., vol. i. 
419; S. Ogden, The Being of the Holy Qh&t^ 
Serm., 167; W. Mason, The Effects of the Divim 
Spirit, Works, vol. iv. 147; H. Hunter, The Belief 
of the Gospel a Source of Joy and Peace, Serm 
(1795), vol. i. 227; David Savile, Present Happi 
ness of Believers, Disc., 401; W. Gilpin, Sermons, 
165; C. Simeon, The Holy Ghost the Author of 
Hope. Work*, vol. xv. 558; G. D’Oyi.y, Joy one 
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Peace in Believing, vol. L 885; W. Blackuy, 
Script. Teaching, 268 ; W. Geesley, Joy and Peace 
im Believing, Practical Serm., 41; E. Blencows, 


Hope, Plain Serm^ voL ii. 80; H. Goodwill The 
Young Man in Religious Difficulties Four Berm 
35.—J. F. ¥.J 


SECOND DIVISION. 

THE CALLING OF THE APOSTLE TO A UNIVERSAL AP0STLE8HIP, AND HIS CONSEQUEN1 
RELATION TO THE ROMAN CHURCH, AS THE POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR Hlfi 
UNIVERSAL APOSTLESHIP IN THE WEST. 


Chap. XV. 14-88. 


14 And I myselt also am persuaded of you, my brethren, [Now I am persuaded, 
my brethren, even I myself, concerning you,l that ye also [yourselves] are full 
of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to admonish one another. - 

15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have written the more boldly unto you [Howbeit, 1 
have written more boldly * unto you, brethren] * in some sort [measure], as put- 

16 ting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to me of God, That I 
should be the [a] minister of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus] 4 to the Gentiles, min 
istering the gospel of God, that the offering up [offeringTof the Gentiles might 

17 be acceptable, being sanctified by [fV, in] the Holy Ghost. I have therefore 
whereof I may glory [I have therefore my boasting] * through Jesus Christ [in 

18 Christ Jesus] in those things which pertain to Goa.* For I will not dare to 
speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought [did not work] by 
[through me, to 'make the Gentiles obedient [in order to the obedience 01 the 

19 Gentiles], by word and deed, Through mighty pn the power of] signs and 
wonders, by [in] the power of the Spirit of God [Holy Spirit] ; T so that from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto [as far as] Illvricum, I have fully preached the 

20 gospel of Christ [;] Yea, so have I strived [Yet on this wise making it my 
ambition] • to preach the gospel, not where Christ was [already] named, lest I 

21 should [that I might not] build upon another man's foundation: But as it is 
written. 

To whom he was not spoken of, they [They to whom no tidings of him 
came] shall see: 

And they that have not heard shall understand. 

22 For which cause also I have been much [for the most part] 14 hindered from 

28 coming to you. But now having no more [no more having] place in these parts, 

and having a great desire these many years [having these many years a longing] 

24 to come unto you; Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to 
you [owfl I will come to you]: 11 for 1 * I trust to see you in my journey [as I 
pass through], and to be brought on my way thitherward [to be sent forward 
thither] by 1 * you, if first I be somewhat [in some measure] filled with your 
company. 

25 But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister [ministering] unto the saints. 

26 For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia [Macedonia and Achaia 
thought it good] to make a certain contribution for the poor [among the] saints 

27 which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily [For they thought it 
good]; and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have been made par¬ 
takers of [have shared in] their spiritual things, their duty is [they owe itl also 

28 to minister unto them in carnal things. When therefore 1 have performed this, 
and have sealed [». secured] to them this fruit, I will come [return] 14 by yon 

29 [though your city] into Spain. And I am sur*. that, when I come unto you, I shal 
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come in the fulness of the blessing of the gospel [omit of the gospel] 19 d 

JO Christ. Now I beseech you, brethren, ,a for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake [bj 
our Lord Jesus Christ], and for [by] the love of the Spirit, that ye [to] stnv« 

31 together with me in y^ur 17 prayers to God for me; That I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe [the disobedient] in J udea; and that my service 
[ministration] 18 which I have [is] for Jerusalem may be accepted of [prove 

32 acceptable to] the saints; That I may come unto you with [in] joy by the will 

33 of God, 19 and may with you be refreshed.** Now the God of peace be with 
you all. Amen. 11 


TEXTUAL. 

I Ver. 14.—[Instead of ikkikovt («. A. B. C. D. F.), adopted by modern editors generally, ikkowt is found In I*, 
many onrshres, versions, and fathers. As an alteration to strengthen the sense, or an error of toe transcriber, it is 
readily aooounted for. The list of cursives given by Dr. Hodge adds little to the support of this reading.—The cat la 
tlso omitted, and a AAijAovv put before bwifievot, in some authorities. These are evidently corrections, to avoid 
repeati> g kcU for the third time. 

9 Ver 15.—[A. B.: roAfuportpwv. Evidently a gloss, rinoe the adjective is used adverbially. 

9 Ver. 15— [X 1 . A. B. C., omit ibekiboi : rejected by Lachmann, Ttschendorf, Tregelles. It is found in K*. D. F. 
L., Vulgate, &c.; adopted by Philippi, De Wette, Meyer. Lange j bracketted by Alford. The omission osn be aooounted 
for by the interruption the word made in the connection, while there is no good reason for its insertion, save it* 
genuineness. 

4 Ver. 16. -Tfiec., D. L., some versions and fathers: Tiprov Xptwrov. X. A. B. C. F.: Xptwrod sc 

Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles.—The same order is found in ver. 1 7, on the authority of all MSS., but the 
E. V. has transposed, as It too frequently does. 

* Ver. 17 —[B. C. D. F. G., and some cursives: bo Lachmann, Tischendorf; De Wette Alford, 

Tregelles, Lange. Omitted in the Rec., a. A. L., by Philippi. The article not being understood, it was ooitted.— 
Hd Oe my boasting. 

• Ver. 17.—[The Rec. om>ts r6v ; but the MSS. all insert it. 

7 Ver. 19.—[ [1) The Rec. (with X. D* L.) inserts 0«oO after vm vfiarot. So most cursives, some versions, and, 
father*. But it is defended by no critical editor of the present day. Philippi, who is perhaps the most conservative 
of critics, with respect to the' Rt epta, only places this reading beside the one mntloned next. (2.) A. C. D 1 *. F., 
most versions and fathers : rvcilparot iyiov. 8o Griesbuch, Lachmann, Scholl. Tischendorf (ed. 1, not slnoek 
Hodge, Philippi, De Wette, Wordsworth, Tregelles. (3.) B., Pelagius, have wvevparot only. So Tischendorf!, 
Meyer, and Lange. The reason urged in favor of (3.), which has so little M8. support, is the difficulty of accounting 
for it otherwise, and the strong temptation to explain It by iyiov or 0eov. But this i3 hardly a sufficient reason. 
Tregelles, the most carefnl of English editors, especially about inserting the longer of two readings, adopts (2.), and 
Alfordpnts it in brackets. 

* Ver. JO.—{X. A. C. D* *• L. : ^lAoripoiliiii'or. B. D 1 . F. (Lachmann, Tregelles) : AiAonpovpai. There are 
other variations, all of which Indicate that the original reading was one occasioning grammatical difficulty. Ilcnce the 
fir*t reading is generally adopted, and the other considered a grammatical correction.—The E. V. requires emendation, 
both on account of the particip al form, connecting this verse with the preceding one, and in order to bring ont the force 
of $*Aot. The revision of Five Ang. Clergymen is followed. Emulom (Amer. Bible Union) is objectionable in a popular 
version. Dr. Lange : So aber. doss >ch eg f&r Ehrensachc haltc ; But so, that J held it for a matter of honor. Thu gives 
the exact force of the verb. See the Exeg Notes. 

• Ver. 21.—[An exact citation from the LXX., Isa. lii. 15. The Hebrew reeds: *130 cnb "*3 

*3212Pn 5ITT3 . The E. V. (Isa. lii. 15) gives an aocnrnte rendering. The LXX. adds, with sufficient 

gbound in the context: irvpt avrov, referring to “my servant” (ver. 13). 

Ver. 22.r-[B. D. F., Lachmann: irokkixte, which is probably a gloss, X. A. C. L.: rd wokkd. So Tischen- 
iorf; Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelles. 

II Ver. *24.— [Kec., with X*. L., Inserts iktva-opat wpbt vpdv. Omitted in X 1 . A. B. O. D. F., many versions and 
fathers; rejected by Griesbach, Lachmann, Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Tregelles. Tischendorf has adopted this reading 
in ed. 2; De Wette prefer* it; Lange adopts it. It is better to reject, sinoe, on many accounts, it is the less difficult 
reading, and likely to be added.—The real critical difficulty lies in the question respecting ydp (see note 1S ). 

19 Ver. 24.— [X. A. B. C. D. L. insert yip. Omitted in F., versions and fathers. The mi or authorities for the 
omission are much the same as in the case of the preoedi g variation (hence Dr. Hodge says most of these authorities 
omit yip) ; bat the MS. authority is as decidedly in favor of yip os it is against ikewrop.au. wpi* bp&s. The editors 
differ: Griesbach and his followers, Philippi, Hodge (apparently), Meyer, reject it; Lachmann, Tischendorf; De Wette, 
A ford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, Lange, retain it. Meyer thinks its presence in the early uncial shows, not that the 
w'ioIc disputed passage was original, but early inserted, and then partially corrected; thus leaving yip. Th's is very 
improbable, since this reading is so difficult; besides, there is no evidence whatever supporting it. Many, for conve¬ 
nience sake, reject yip. Lachmann puts from ikwt&o to ipwkwrOA in parenthesis, connecii g closely with ver. 25; hut 
this connection is unlikelv.—The reader can consult Meyer, Philippi, and critical editors, ou the whole qucstfbn. A 
oaroful consideration of the case impels me to retain yap, patting a period or oolon (as in E. V.) after Swatuar ; to 
accept an anacoluthoa. or aposiopesis, and to take the participles of ver. 23 a* verbs. This is the most defensible position, 
but farther reason* cannot be added here. See the paraphrase in the Exeg. Na'es. 

19 Ver. 24.— [Rec., with X. A. C. L.: vf vp&v; B. (awb) D. F.: ay vpStr. The former is adopted by Philippi, 
Tregelles; the latter by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette. Alforq, Lange. 

14 Ver. 28.—[’A wekevao p*at , Twill proceed, with a primary reference to the point of departure (airtf), but followed 
by at t , it points to the terminus a % l quem. Neither come (E. V.) nor go (Amer. Bible Union) exactly meets the oase. 
Return, in this case, is peculiarly appropriate ; return from Jerusalem and go to Spain. So Fire Ang. Clergymen.—The 
^ labors of the learned authors have been fr ely used in this section. 

19 Ver. 29.—[The words rod evayyektov tov (inserted before Xpurroi), m S*. L. Rec., vers*ons and fathers) are nos 
considered n gloss. They are not found in X 1 . A. B. C. D F., are rejected by the Latin fathers, and by au modern 
critical editors, also Philippi a d H«>dge, who are least disposed to vary from the Recejda. 

14 Ver. 30.—(B. omits ibek+oL, and the variation* in position are numerous. Alford accordingly brackets H, 
hut it is received Dy most editors without question. 

17 Ver. 30.—[D. F. G. insert vpmr (similarly some editions of the Vulgate). A oerreot gloss, hence the more 
su^pi ‘i otts. 

'* Ver. 31.—[B. D 1 . F. G. read bmpo4>opia. But X. A. 0. D 9 •. L., most versions favor Staxovta, which is adoptee 
by mo* t later editors. So Tischendorf, Meyer, Philippi, Tregelles, Lachmann prefers the former, which, however, soemi 
to iiaro brn substituted as an explanation.—On tne same authority, if civ T*p. is to be preferred to * ir T 
(LachintuO. 

19 % vr. 32. -[Instead of the well-sustained and generally received 0«o v (Rec. X*. A. C. D 9 . L.. most versions an* 
fathers), we find Kvptov ’IiproG (B.), XpwrroD Tijwov (D 1 . F.), Tiprov Xpurrov (X 1 .). The uncial authority is decisiv* 
Besides, Paul always BAys: 0ikr)pa 0cov, never Xpurrov iso Mover, and others). 
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•• V*r.81—[Laehmann and Tbchendorf omit ««l rvr«r«rai)<ri»/a » vptr, on the authority of B. Tht 
iXKds ite found (with variation*) in (fit) A 0. (D. F.) L.. and are adopted by Meyer, De Wette. Philippi. Tregelle* 
Alford brackets. Notwithstanding the variations, there Is no motive for insertion which would justify us in rejecting 
the olause. 

11 Ver. 88.—[A F. O. omit *A; found in fit B. C. D. L., versions and fathers. Bracketted by Tregellea, bul 
generally reoeived. The word is always open to some suspicion, as a liturgical addition, at the dose of a benediction 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. | selves very excellent people.”) [Hodge : M Full of 


The following section is termed an Epilogue by 
Tfaoluck and Meyer. But this view does not corre¬ 
spond with the purpose and construction of the 
Epistle. The Apostle now comes to the last design 
of his Epistle, which is, to make Rome the princi¬ 
pal station for his missionary labors in the West. 
See Schott, Der Romerbrief p. 814, and elsewhere. 

Summary. —A The Apostle explains, almost 
apologetically, that his addressing the Romans was 
the result of his call to make the Gentiles, in priestly 
labor, an acceptable offering to God; and he gives 
information respecting the general completion of his 
work in the East (to lllyricum), and the results of 
the same; vers. 14-19. 

B. Hie principle, not to invade the sphere of 
the labor of others (conduct the very opposite of 
that of all sectaries). The consequent impediments 
to his coming to Rome, where Christian congrega¬ 
tions already exist. The desire, that nevertheless 
arose in harmony with his calling, to take this step. 
His hesitation not being fully removed, he, describes 
his intended visit to Rome as a sojourn to gain 
strength for his further journey to Spain—that is, 
to the limits of the West; doubtless in the expec¬ 
tation that the Church will welcome him, and com¬ 
mit itself to his direction ; vers. 20-24. 

C. The last hindrance from his journey to Rome. 
The mention of (he collections a proof of bis love 
for believing Israelites, an expression of the proper 
conduct of Gentile Christians toward Jewish Chris¬ 
tians. A further announcement of his journey 
through Rome, and of his visit, in the spirit of 
apostolical refinement. A foreboding reference to 
the obstructing hostility of the unbelievers in Judea, 
and a request that the Roman Christians should 
j/ray for the fulfilment of his purpose of coming to 
'hem; vers. 28-88. 

# A. Vers. 14-19.—Ver. 14. Even I myself) 
evroq iyoty chap, vii 28. He himself, the same , 
who has admonished them, has also this conviction. 
Thus he is not in antithesis to ethers (Tholuck),* 
vat he, as the one persuaded, is in antithesis to his 
admonition. This is favored by the following verse. 
*Vitz»che, De Wette, Philippi [Stuart, Alford], ex¬ 
plain similarly. 

[Ye also yourselves, xa« ai’rot. “With¬ 
out any exhortation of mine ” (Alford).—R.]—Are 
fall of goodness [fit a rot tor* ayafrot- 
jvvtjti']. In the foregoing section the dyaOov 
was to be underwood particularly of humility and 
^elf-denying love, as the key-note of Christ’s feel¬ 
ing ; accordingly, it must also here be construed as 
• substantive. (Mever: “ That ye are also of your- 

* [Meyer (followed by Hodge in last edition) under¬ 
hand* it to mean: ** I of myself, without tbe testimony of 
others.’ * He urtcee the emphasis which he thinks rests on 
<*1 a hr 6s- Were the meaning that suggested by Dr. 
Lange, the form would be xavu avr<fc. Bat the view of 
I'r. Lange corresponds best with that taken of the same 
expression, pp. 243, 244. Hence we alter “ I myself also ” 
into even I myself (so Five Ang. Clergymen). Lange: bh 
-ituch nit tiner una d*rs*1h*. — R.] 


kind and conciliatory feelings; or, taking ayaOm- 
€inrrj in its wider sense, full of virtue, or excellence.” 
This last is adopted, apparently, from Meyer; it is 
so wide as to seem almost too complimentary.—R.] 

With all knowledge [/> laatwq. We re- 
ject the article, which is found only .in g. B.—R.] 
The Apostle very willingly refers the yvntaui par. 
ticularly to the universal destination of Christianity; 
comp. Eph. i.— Admonish, vovdtrtiv. Strictly, 
to direct with brotherly feeling. To set the heart 
right is not a human affair; but when the heart is 
properly disposed, the vuTs (or even the head) cur 
be placed right. 

Yer. 15. [Howbeit I have written more 
boldly unto you, rokfi qqort oov di iyqaxta 
vftZrj. The adjective is used adverbially. Meyer 
insists upon the comparative sense. [The verb 
gyp a va is the epistolary aorist, / have written ; 
hence the Amer. Bible Union, I wrote , is a slavish 
following of the rule which mukes the Greek aoris* 
equivalent to the English past tense. Tbe author* 
of that version unfortunately ignore all exceptions. 
—Brethren, adtXtfoi. See Textual Note *.—In 
some measure, a no ftio ort;. This qualifies 
fypoupa: I have written boldly in places (so De 
Wette, Meyer, Lange); not tne adverb: I hurt 
written somewht t too boldly (Feshito, Grotius, Hodge ). 
Hence the E. Y. does not convey the meaning cor¬ 
rectly.—R.] The boldness consists in his having 
spoken to them as to his own church, although he 
is not, strictly speaking, its founder, and refere, for 
the most part, to chap. xiv. ff. Meyer enumerates, 
in preference, a number of other passages: chap! 
vi. 12 if., Ac. [viii. 9; xi. 17 ff.; xiL 8; xiii. 8 ff.; 
xiv. 8 f. 10, 18, 15, 20; xv. 1.--R.1 

Am putting you in mind. He can say this in 
a general sense of the Christian state of develop¬ 
ment, which he presupposes in them, and, in a 
special sense, with reference to his many friends in 
Rome, who were not only his, disciples, but also his 
helpers. 

Because of the graoe, Ac. [6to, rrjr /<*- 
qtv, x.r./..] The following verse explains the sense 
in which he ipeans this. Because his great and 
gracious call impels him to go far beyond Rome, he 
must first of all arrange matters perfectly with them. 
[The common interpretation: “ My apostolic office 
was the ground and reason of my boldness,” does 
not exclude the special reference suggested by Dr. 
Lange.—R.] 

Yer. 16. That I should be a minister [tit 
to ttvai pt kurovoyov. The purpose of the 
grace given to him.—R.J The knrorqyoii denotes, 
not only according to the immediate connection, but 
also according to the character of the whole Epistle, 
the minister in public worship; Meyer: the satri 
ficinq priest; Heb. viii. 2 ; Phil. ii. 17. 

dhrist Jesus [X^mttoP * Jijerov . This 
reading seems most accordant with the context, 
since the priestly service under Christ, the King, it 
referred to.—R.] Reiche: Christ is the offering 
brought; Riickert, very properly, says: Christ u 
the High-Pries' ; against which Meyer strangeh 
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urges, that thli in uot an idea of Paul, but of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. [De Wette, Meyer, 
Fritzsche, and Philippi, think that Christ is repre¬ 
sented here as Head aud King of the Church, which 
is perhaps preferable.—R.] 

Ministering (as a priest in) the gospel of 
Qod [ifQovqyouvxa to tvayyiktor too 
Performing a priestly office with reference 
to the gospel.—R.J Explanations: 1. The gospel 
is the offering (Lutner). 2. The office of the gos¬ 
pel is his priestly office (Erasmus, Tholuck, Ac.). 
As the law was the basis of the Old Testament cuU 
twt, so the gospel is the basis of the New Testament 
cult**. Hence the meaning is: Explaining, as min- 
istrant to the High-Priest, Christ, the gospel in its 
liturgical character, and transforming the knowledge 
of Qod contained in the gospel into evangelical praise 
of God (thank-offering); see chap. i. 21. [A slight 
modification is necessary, if Christ be represented 
here as King. Estius: “ Adminietrans evangelium 
a Deo missum komimbu *, eoque ministerio vehU 
sacerdotio fungens. n —R.1 

The offering of the Gentiles [rj ngoo- 
Voq a r i&votv. Genitive of apposition.] 
Not the offering which the Gentiles bring, but which 
the Gentiles themselves are (burnt-offerings). 

Being sanctified in the Holy Ghost [{ y»- 
adfsivrj ir 7t¥fv/*ari> a yip. ’Er seems to 
be instrumental, and yet may well indicate the ele¬ 
ment in which they were sanctified, purified.—R.] 
In the real New Testament mode, not in the merely 
typical sense of the consecration in the temple.* 
Ver. 17. I have therefore my boasting in 
Christ Jesus [M/m ovv rijr xat’% *]<*** iv 
‘JiyffoTu See Textual Note 6 .1 Wetake 
fyot as emphatic, and in connection with the words 
Christ Jesus. His glorying (the act itself) in his 
great calling, he, as the minister of Christ, holds 
within the bounds of the fellowship aud Spirit of 
Christ. [He incidentally opposes any suspicion of 
his glorying himself, but the main emphasis does 
not rest on this. De Wette, Alford : u I venture to 
boast." At, not through Christ (E. V., Stuart).—R.1 
In those things which pertain to God [ t a 
ngot; tot &f6v]. According to the context, 
the restoration of the real worship of God in the 
world is meant. [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: “ My 
above-named sacerdotal office and ministry."—R.] 
Meyer says, however: “My boasting is something 
which belongs to me in virtue of my connection 
with Christ, in relation to God’s cause.” Reiche: 
My glorying consists in my glorying of Christ. [Dr. 
Hodge mentions another: “ I have offerings for God 
—t. e., Gentile converts.” Too far-fetched.—R.] 
Ver. 18. For I wHl not dare, Ac. [oi* yay 
toI py <r«, x.t.LJ. The ydg explains how he 
meant the foregoing expression in ver. 17. But 
ver. 17 refers to ver. 16, in proof that he knows 
tha* he is placed, as a minister, completely under 
the direction and operation of the Spirit of Christ, 
the High-Priest Thus Paul speaks, and thus John 
ipcnks; hut modern criticism, on the other hand, 
boldly maintains the contrary—that Paul corrected 

• [Tlris verse, instead of supporting the idea that the 
C 1 .-ijtia'i ministry is a priesthood, virtually opposes it. 
U.i'l the Anostle laid claim to actual and special sacerdotal 
(Uv.< ions, it is very unlikely that he would have kept the 
slaii- so constantly out of sight In his Epistles. In this 
pa®-* the offering is a figurative one , the priestly Amo¬ 
tion i-* also figurative. The silence of the rest of his writ¬ 
ings of itself proves that this must be regarded in another 
*hun a literal sense. See Doctr. Note R.J 


the Ebionitic form of Christ, and that then (“ paeu 
do ") John again corrected P&ulinism.—The constant 
purpose was to call the Gentiles to the obedieuce ol 
faith. Tholuck, and others, here accept a referenct 
to the experiences which Paul had suffered iu Oor 
inth from the Judaists. But his purpose is, to show 
to the Romans that he comes to them.simply as an 
instrument of Christ. 

[The emphasis rests on ov xam^dffaro, 
did not work. Hodge, following Theodoret, and 
othere, places it on Christy so that the antithesis is 
what he did, or could do, of himself But the view 
taken of the verse by most commentators will ap¬ 
pear from Alford’s paraphrase: “ I have real ground 
for glorying (in a legitimate and Christian manner) ; 
for I mil not (as some false apostles do) allow my¬ 
self to speak of any of those things which (wr fur 
isfivotr, d) Christ did not work by me (but by some 
other) in order to the obedience (subjection to the 
gospel) of the Gentiles (then, as if the sentence were 
in the affirmative form, ( I will only boast of what 
Christ has veritably done by me toward the obedience 
of the Gentiles,’ he proceeds) by word and deed” 
This last phrase is to be joinea with ver. 19.—R.] 

Yer. 19. In the power of signs and won¬ 
ders [ir tivrd/ift arjfttiotr sal T^arwc]. 
Thus the fyyor of Paul is explained. Comp, the 
Acts of the Apostles.—But he refers every thing, 
word and work, signs and wonders, in a more spe¬ 
cial sense (in signs the miracle refers to the coming 
renewed world, and in tiqcu; to the astonishment of 
the old world) to the power of the Spirit, the spirit¬ 
ual life in which the Holy Spirit has become one 
with his spirit.* These tl wonders " are incidentally 
a confirmation of the accounts of similar import in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and are therefore very un¬ 
comfortable to Baur, and others; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
12 

From Jerusalem. After the intensiveness of 
his labors, be comes to their extensiveness. Three 
points must be here observed: (1.) From Jerusa¬ 
lem ; (2.) xvxhn ; (3.) To Ulyricura. As for (1.), 
the Apostle has reckoned his stay in Aruhiu and 
Damascus among his years of instruction, and not 
among his years as teacher. Likewise Jerusalem, 
where he first entered upon his upostolical labors, 
was not only the starting-point of the mission of all 
the apostles, but especially of his (see Acts ix. 28. 
29; xxiL 18.) 

Round about [xat xi<xXto ]. This does not 
mean in an arc (from Jerusalem by way of Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, to Hlyricum; Theo¬ 
doret, Flaciu8, and others), but round about ; t >» 
which, indeed, points forming a circle come into 
consideration, though the expression must not be 
pressed geographically. 

As far as Hlyricum roc *JXkv^%,’ 

x o v ]. The later expositors generally regard Ulyri 
cum as the terminus (see Tholuck); but Meyer, on 
the contrary, is of the opinion that this view sub¬ 
jects the Apostle to the suspicion of boasting; and 

• [Should wvcvparot be accepted as the oorrect read¬ 
ing, then, of course, mvua may be taken in the second 
sense (see p. 235); yet this is not absolutely nec e s sa ry 
since Meyer rejects the longer reading, and at the sank 
time refers in'evpa-ros to the Holy Spirit. But the reading 
mvfiarot ayiov is more probalily oorrect ; see Te&ttai 
JVoV. *. —R.1 

t [De W« tte, Philippi, Alford, and others, join this iritl 
44 Jerusalem,” taking it as = and the neighborhood. It dost 
seem to be oonnected with the start intr-potat, and yet Dr 
Lange rightly includes the intermediate journeying*, A* 
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probably, therefore, that he made an excursion into 
Illyricum, “possibly to the journey narrated in 
Acts xx. 1-8.” But /cl??* &<sXdaatjq means to 
the sea, not into the sea. In Acts xx. 1-8 there is 
do trace of a journey by way of Macedonia and 
CJreece to the West 

I have frilly preached, ntnXyovsivas, 
[_ Literally: have fulfilled ; but the E. V. conveys 
the meaning quite accurately.—R.] Not complete¬ 
ly discharged the office of the gospel (Beza, Bengel, 
and others), but completely spread the gospel. The 
expression, therefore, does not mean: accomplished 
every thing with the gospel (Luther), or, perfectly 
declared the gospel (OlshausenV See Meyer [p. 
627] for other explanations. The difficulty disap¬ 
pears if we appreciate the circumstances and method 
of the apostles. They had neither time nor calling 
to perform missionary labor in every village; they 
understood their calling in a universally historic and 
dynamic sense, and, consequently, when they bad 
once conquered the fortresses, they had also con¬ 
quered the surrounding country. 

B. Vers. 20-24.—Ver. 20. Tet on this wise 
making it my ambition [ovru di ?*Aot»- 
uovptvov, See Textual Note*. The verb means: 
to make it a paint of honor, Alford thinks, how¬ 
ever, that it loses its primary meaning here, which 
is doubtful—R.] See the Lexicons. The q>sXo- 
TtfiovfiifvoV) as an accusative dependent on ps y 
see 2 Cor. x. 15. 

Was already named [onov wvopdo&t[]. 
Has been named according to His name.—This prin¬ 
ciple [which must not be deemed an attempt to 
avoid opposition (Reiche, and others).—R.] was in 
harmony with the labors of the apostles everywhere, 
because they had to lay the foundation. But it had 
a special meaning for Paul—that he had to establish 
the gospel in its full and most universal diffusion, 
and therein would not collide with the often nation¬ 
ally qualified, though evangelically free, missionary 
methods of the other apostles (see Gal. ii.). The 
subsequent settlement of John in Ephesus was the 
result of a call to lay an ideal and unifying founda¬ 
tion, by means of which even the work of Paul 
could be carried further forward; besides, the labors 
of John embraced many churches which had arisen 
after Paul’s labors in that region. 

Ver. 21. But as it is written. [See Textual 
Note 9 . 'Alia introduces the positive explanation 
of oifToi, on this wise ; not where others had 
preached, but according to this rule of Scripture. 
—R.] Isa. lit 15, according to the LXX. Meyer 
says that the subject is the (there mentioned) l inns , 
not the nations. Not at all, even if the subject be 
violently rent asunder into two parts. The univer¬ 
sal impulse of the gospel to go farther and farther 
Into every land, was already expressed in prophecy. 

Ver. 22. For which cause also I have been 
for the most part hindered [d»o xoti Ivt- 
sonxopnv rd 7ToXXal. Because he had to 
tarry on Dis missionary labors now here and now 
there in the East. According to Meyer, Paul would 
say: By this means I have been hindered in most 
eases (rd noXXd), besides other instances. Un¬ 
doubtedly the Apostle knows also other instances of 
•indrance; see 1 Thess. ii 18.* 

• [Philippi, Hodge, and others, adopt this -view <>f t6 
• #A Ad ns = pUrumque , for the most J*art —». e., this was 
the principal reason. Alford follows Schott and De Wette, 
tbr understand it to mean: these many r., so often. 


Ver. 23. No more having place 
to no* fywv]. Meyer, following Luther: sp*c\ 
scope, [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: opportunity 
occasion ,—R.] But the Apostle’s scope was condii 
tioned by a standing place, a central point; and here 
it is most natural to think of such a place. Tho- 
luck: “ The apostles were accustomed to carry on 
missionary labor in the metropolitan cities, leaving 
the further extension of the gospel to the churches 
established there, and therefore, after all, to let the 
pagani remain heathen.” 

Ver. 24. Whensoever. The toe av [instead 
of lav (Rec.). —R.]: quandocunaue.— Spain [2* n a - 
viav]. Usually called Iberia by the Greeks The 
Roman Hispania, According to Meyer, this plan 
for his journey was not fulfilled; according to Tho- 
lack, the question depends on whether we accept a 
second Roman captivity, and this again on the evi¬ 
dence of Clemens Romanius. See die Introduction 
to this Epistle [especially Dr. Schaff’s note on p. 
11], as well as the Introduction to the Pastoral Epis¬ 
tles. Neander, L, p. 525; Wieseler, Chron, dei 
apost, ZeilaHers , 1. Excursus. As a church already 
exists in Rome, although not established by an apos¬ 
tle, the Apostle cannot designate Rome as his prin¬ 
cipal object before Rome bad met him in this re¬ 
spect; but as ancient Spain embraced the whole 
Pyrenean peninsula, it undoubtedly has for the 
Apostle the still farther significance of a symbol of 
the whole West extending beyond Rome. To him, 
Spain meant the Western world. But Spain itself 
was a proper object, because there the two prelimi¬ 
nary conditions of missionary labor already existed: 
Jews and Jewish synagogues, and Grecian and Ro¬ 
man civilization. It does not follow, as Meyer sup¬ 
poses, that Paul gave up his plan of going to Spain 
after receiving the news, in his first iaptivity, on the 
state of things in the East, and thought chiefly of a 
return ; Phil. ii. 24. 

i i will oome to yon. This clause is retained 
r. Lange. See Textual Notes 11 and w . Reject¬ 
ing it, we paraphrase: But now I have no longer o 
central point for labor in these parts, and (as I am 
seeking to begin labor in the extreme West) I have 
had a desire to see yoy for many years while on my 
way to Spain. For (now that there is some hope of 
my starting for Spain, and as yon are the Christian 
church nearest that region) I trust, Ac.—R.] 

Antl to be sent forward (on my journey) 
thither by you [xa* dtp* vpotv nqonty 
&rjvas. The ano denotes not merely by them , 
but from them , as a new point of departure.—R.] 
The expression nqonfuq>. not only expresses a 
real attendance, such as Paul generally received 
from the churches for his further journey, but also 
the friendly furtherance of his journey, or even the 
friendly dismission ; Acts xxi. 8. — In some meas¬ 
ure [djro filgovg. Grotius: “Non quantum 
vellem, sed quantum licebit.—R. 1 An expression 
of the high regard in which he held their fellowship. 
—Filled, Ip 7tXtjo&oty by spiritual satiation. 

C. Vers. 25-88. —Ver. 25. But now I go. 
He regards this new official hindrance as the last.— 
[Ministering, tliasovMv, Present participle, 
not the fature ; the journey is part of the ministry, 
the whole action is already begun. This is lost sight 
of in the E. V.; Amer. Bible Union : “ I am going 

Stuart oalle attention to ml m indicating the impossibility 
of his coming hitherto.—R.] 
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to Jerusalem to minister,* 9 is even more objection- 
able.—R.] On the collection mentioned, see 2 Cor. 
ix. 1, 2; Acts xxiv. 17. Origen is the Opinion 
that be wished to bring this collection home to the 
hearts of the Romans too.* He had time enough 
still for this. 

Ver. 26. For Macedonia and Achaia thought 
It good [* v doxy <T a v yd{» M axtdovia xai 
Ay at a. Dr. Lange: were joyfully willing. The 
above rendering is perhaps scarcely strong enough, 
but is taken from later revisions. It seems best to 
preserve the personification of the orginal.—R.] 
The translation: they have wished, does not at all do 
justice to the «* Sox. 

A certain contribution \_xos9Mpiap r$pd. 
Literally, a certain communion or participation. As 
used here of a contribution, “ hones fa et cequ tatis 
plena a pellatio 99 (Bengel).—R.] As the symbol 
and expression of the xotwima, it is itself xotvmWa. 
The later giving of almr, and particularly that of 
the Middle Ages, has not kept this meaning in view. 
Tt-va softens the force. Meyer says: “ There is no 
further trace in the Epistles of Paul of the commu¬ 
nity of goods. 99 We might add : There is no trace 
from the outset of a legall'* carried out community 
of goods! 

Ver. 27. [For they thought it good, # r •56- 
xijtrap ydq. The yap introduces an explana¬ 
tion of evboxrjtrap (ver. 26). The clause is = for 
they thought it good being their debtors .— R.J— 
In spiritual things. A statement of the cause of 
the propriety of this relief in temporal matters.— 
[To minister, Xtirotiqytjoat. The figurative 
priestly service is still in mind, and to it belongs the 
privilege and duty of providing for the poor Mints. 
Who, then, cannot be Christ 9 s priest, so long as 
we have Christ’s poor with us?—R.]— In carnal 
things. The <ropxtxd denote, in a general idea, 
external things; odp$ is the external, material, and 
finite side of human life, of life in general Con¬ 
clusion a majori ad minus . 

Ver.. 28. And have secured to them. 
JS+QayiZta&at. Luther [marginal reading]: 
M Truly and faithfully preserved to deliver up.” To 
this belongs also here the full spiritual meaning and 
effect. Strange view: When I have brought over to 
them the money , sealed (Erasmus, and others). Still 
more strange: When I have safely effected, with let¬ 
ter and seal, the proper delivery of their collection. 
It may be that, by sealing, the Apostle alludes to 
the usual method of the world in the management 
of money affinre, as, for example, in Phil. iv. 15. 
Meyer: Vouched for; that is, corroborated as the 
fruit ripened for them.—[This fruit, tor xap- 
Tiov rovrov; i. e., the amount of the collection. 
There seems to be no reference to the fruit of love 
or faith, still less of Paul's activity.—R.] 

Ver. 29. And I know, &c. [olda 6i, x.t.X. 
See Textual Note “.] A text applicable in many 
ways for installation sermons. 

Ver. 80. Now I beseech you. The Apos¬ 
tle's wonderful presentiment of what he has to ex¬ 
perience in Jerusalem ; see Acts xx. 22 ; xxi. 10 ff. 

By our Lord Jesus Christ. Ah i, see chap, 
xii. 1.— By the love of the Spirit. Meyer: 
The love effected by the Holy Spirit. As this is 
self-evident, Paul means a love extending itself with 

* [▲ most gratuitous assumption is that of Sohott, that 
these collections were to win favor, and protect him during 
his absence in the extreme West. Decidedly nnpanline! 


the Christian spirit, so as to embrace in its univer 
sality the entire kingdom of God, which can praj 
for all affairs of the kingdom and its administrators, 
and overflows the whole earth. 

In your prayers. Codd. D. E. [F. G.] add ths 
proper gloss i/twy; Col iv. 12. [See Texluit 
Note ". It is not genuine, though correct.—R.] 

Ver. 81. [The disobedient, a n i *■ ft o v v r m %. 
Either unbelieving (E. V., Hodge, I)e Wette. and 
others) or disobedient (Philippi, and otbere). The 
two ideas are intimately related in the New Testa¬ 
ment, but the latter seems the prominent one here. 
—R.) The Apostle describes the unbelieving Jews 
as disobedient. Those were, in a special sense, 
rebels against the Messiah, who refused the obe¬ 
dience of faith.—My ministration [ij dtaxo- 
via /con]. Meyer: My rendering of service de¬ 
signed for Jerusalem.—[May prove acceptable. 
Of this he had doubts, and with good reason.* Tet 
he adds: to the saints. —RJ 

Ver. 82. That I may oome unto you in 
joy [era ip yapp ih&u /rpo« Vfidq. In 
the element of joy; the emphasis rests on this 
phrase.—R.] As if he had, to a certain extent, 
forebodings that he might come to them in sad cir¬ 
cumstances, as a captive. 

And may with you be refreshed. By 
spiritual interchange. [Alford : “ That we may mu¬ 
tually refresh ourselves; I after my dangers and de¬ 
liverances, you after your anxieties for me. 9 ' See 
Textual Note *• —R.] 

Ver. 88. Now the God of peace. It is very 
natural for him here to call God the God of peace, 
in consequence of his conflicts and their differences. 
Grotius accepts the latter alone; Meyer, the for¬ 
mer alone; Philippi, the peace of reconciliation; 
Fritzsche, salvation in a general sense; Tholuck, 
“ different occasions; " see chap, xvl 20; Phil iv. 
9 ; 1 Thess. v. 28; Heb. xiil 20. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the great importance of this section, see 
the Introduction, the Arrangement, and the Sum¬ 
mary. 

2. On ver. 14. The church of that day at 
Rome, compared with that of the present day. 

8. On ver. 15. The sense of the calling and the 
duty of the calling embolden. The Apostle’s sense 
of his great calling. 

4. Grand view of the conversion of the whole 
world. An offering in which the nations are offered 
to God. Christ, as the High-Priest, has brought a 
propitiatory sacrifice; now the ministers, as subor¬ 
dinate priests, must present the thank-offering and 
burnt-offering. But what a source of worship, and 
of the elevation and purification of worship, has 
proceeded from the ministerial service of Paul in 
both an extensive and intensive respect: churches, 
church-towers, hymns, prayers, festivals without 
number, and praising Gentiles (vers. 10, 11). The 
antiphony of praising Gentiles (ver. 11) responds to 
the extolling intonation of the Apostle (ver. 101 

* [The existence of a ooolnea* between Paul and ttic 
Christiana at Jerusalem, perhaps the great body of then, 
is evident from the Epistle to the Galatians and the Acts 
of the Apostles. Bnt this by no means implies either a 
want of unity among the apostles personally, or different 
gospels 8ce Lange's C&mm. Galatians , pn. 40. 63; Light- 
foot, Galatians , Dissertation ill. pp. 383 ff, St. Paid and ths 
Three.—R.] 
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k Hodge: u Id this beautiful passage we see the na¬ 
ture of the only priesthood which belongs to the 
Christian ministry. It is not their office to make 
atonement for sin, or to offer a propitiatory sacrifice 
to God, but, by the preaching of the gospel, to bring 
men, by the influence ot the Holy Spirit, to offer 
themselves as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God.” Comp. Calvin.—R.J 

5 Paul’s missionary sphere. See his Life in the 
IfUt jduction. 

6. Paul’s principle in ver. 20; a principle of 
genuine churchliness in contrast with hierarchical 
and sectarian propagandism. [The term used by 
the Apostle belongs to the sphere of minor morals, 
to “ a point of honor,” indeed. Yet the principle is 
not unimportant. Men may be Christians, and dis¬ 
regard it, but not Christian gentlemen, not men pos¬ 
sessed of that delicate sense of propriety which no 
rules can impart Besides, such efforts at proselyt¬ 
ing generally ignore the essential graces of Chris¬ 
tianity : humility, self-abnegation, charity. He who 
insists on missionary efforts among Christian people, 
is necessarily uncharitable. Sects whose main efforts 
are in this channel, will not be celebrated for the 
Graces of Christianity. Moreover, Christian ethics 
have so far informed the world, that ungodly men 
recognize the necessity of “ honorable ” conduct in 
Christian workers, and can sneer at the unseemly 
4< competitions ” of much that is called pious zeal. 
This does not prove that the world’s sense of honor 
is higher than that of the Church, but that the 
standard of sectarian proselytists is far too low. 
That a man can be a zealous missionary and not be 
a meddlesome propagandist, is evident from the case 
of this Apostle.—R.1 

" 7. On ver. 23. The thoroughly dynamical view 
which the apostles had of the world, is reflected 
even in their thoroughly dynamical missionary 
method, according to winch they conquered the 
capital and central points of the ancient world. 

8. Vers. 26 ff. The idea of fellowship in its fall 
universality. The sacred method in the matter of 
collections: (1.) An assignment of reasons (debt¬ 
ors); (2.) Voluntariness; (8.) Authentication; (4.) 
Connection with the purposes of God’s kingdom. 

9. Spain, as the representative of France, Britain, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. [And of America, too ! 
For from the neighborhood of the pillars of Hercu¬ 
les, toward which Paul’s missionary zeal led him, the 
voyager sailed who discovered the new world.—R.1 
How does the matter stand now? Paul through 
Rome to Spain—this has again become a prospect 
of the present day, or a pium desiderium. [From 
Spain to Rome seems the likelier course; yet, where 
Spain has long held her hand, how strong is the rule 
of Rome 1—R.] 

10. On the Apostle’s great anticipation, see the 
Exeg. Notes. 

11. Prayer a wrestling and striving. See the 
history of Jacob at Jabbok. The Israelites = God’s 
warriors. Christians at Rome must now help the 
Apostle to fight against the schemes of degenerate 
warriors of God. 

12. The God of peace* As an infinite source 
>f peace, as if peace itself constituted His divinity. 
Bo the love of the Spirit; the whole Spirit which in 
Christianity is poured out over the earth, must be 
regarded as a breath of Love and of Spring exhaling 
ever the earth. 

18. Amen. See the Lexicons, the Concordance, 
and the Catechisms. Also the conclusion of chap, xvi 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL 
Chap. it. 14-88. 

The good testimony which Paul gives to in* 
Christians at Rome (ver. 14).—'The Apostle’s call a» 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. 1. From whom did he 
receive it? From God, who gave him this grace 
(comp. chap. L 5; xii. 3; Gal. i. lh 2. How lie 
be regard it? As a priestly employment in the 
sanctuary of the New Testament. 3. ‘What blear¬ 
ing did he derive from it? He brought the Gentiles 
to obedience to the gospel. 4. By what rule did he 
administer it ? To preach the gospel only where it 
was not yet known (vers. 14—21).—'The proclama¬ 
tion of the gospel regarded as a priestly service 
(ver. 16).—The task of the missionary to the hea¬ 
then. 1. What is it? To administer the gospel 
among the heathen; that is, to declare it with 
priestly consecration, devotion, and patience. 2. 
What should be its constant end ? To labor that 
the heathen may be an offering, a. acceptable to 
God; b. sanctified by the Holy Ghost (vers. 16, 16). 
—The most beautiful and best glory is, when we 
can glory of serving God (ver. 17).—The right 
means for conversion (vers. 18, 19).—Paul’s great 
field of labor (ver. 19).—The first missionary sphere 
among the Gentiles (ver. 19).—From East to West l 
That was the couree of the gospel in the first period 
of the Christian Church. But it has subsequently 
come to be from West to East I (ver. 19.)—To 
build on another man’s foundation, a mark of secta¬ 
rianism (ver. 20). Common nowadays. 

The Apostle Paul’s plans for his last journeys. 

1. They bear witness to his enterprising spirit, which 
continued fresh in Christian joy even to bis old age ; 

2. But they are accompanied by anxious lortbod 
ings, that lead him to request the intercession of 
others (vers. 22-881.—Christian collections. 1. How 
must we regard tnem? As a service rendered to 
the saints; either, because, a . spiritual gifts have 
been received from a certain quarter, for which ser¬ 
vice in temporal goods is willingly shown; or, b. 
because brotherly love always requires us to do good 
to every man, but especially to those who are ot the 
household of faith (Gal. vi. 10). 2. How must they 
be taken up ? a. In such a way that no moral com¬ 
pulsion be exercised; b . But so that all givers can 
bring their gifts willingly (vers. 26-28).— Only he 
who can say, with Paul, “ I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ,” can checriully re¬ 
spond to a call to preach to another congregation 
(ver. 29).—The fulness of the blessing of the gospel 
of Christ It consists: 1. In unconverted people 
being won to the kingdom of God ; 2. In converted 
people being furthered in knowledge, faith, and 
holiness (ver. 29).—The Apostle’s request lor the 
intercession of the Church at Rome in his behalf. 
1. Motives: The Church should intercede for him: 
a. For the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake—that is, for the 
sake of the Lord’s honor; 6. For the love of the 
Spirit—that is, on account of the fraternal fellow¬ 
ship effected by the Holy Ghost between the Apos¬ 
tle and the Church. 2. The object of the interces¬ 
sion: a. On the one band, the deliverance of the 
Apostle from the unbelievers in Judea; b. The 
friendly reception of his service of love (the collec¬ 
tion) by the saints there. 8. The desired result: 
a. That he should come to Rome in peace ; b And 
might be refreshed with the Church in Rome (vert- 
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30-82).—The God of patience and comfort is a God 
of hope, And the God of hope is a God of peace 
tver. 32; oomp. vers. 6, 18). 

Lothkb : On vers. 14, 15: This is, though you 
do not need my writing, yet I am urged by my 
office, which I have by God’s grace, to teach and to 
admonish every one of you. 

Starks : Blessed be the land which is full of the 
gospel of Christ! That is more than if it were full 
of gold and silver (ver. 19). —Do not remove from 
one place to another without necessity and a good 
cause; remain in your country, and live honestly 
(ver. 28 ).—Hbdikokr : Notice that Paul will not 
build on any other man’s foundation; but now it is 
nothing new in the Church for one to take from an¬ 
other bis good ground, Christ, by clamoring, excit¬ 
ing suspicion, and other forms of wickedness (ver. 
20).—What does love for Christ not do ? What a 
journey to Rome and Spain ? Friend, are you not 
an official successor of Paul, a pastor, and a shep¬ 
herd of souls? How many miles do you have to 
go on the way to the preaching stations, the school, 
or the private house of one of your hearers ? How 
often, and how willingly, do you make the visit ? 
'ver. 24.) —Praying is the same as fighting. It is 
greater labor than ploughing But how indifferently 
do you regard it! (ver. 80.) 

Spick rr, on ver. 29: Such confidence of the 
preacher in the fellowship of his flock effects much 
good, for it proves love. A want of confidence, on 
the other hand, destroys much edification.—To the 
ministerial office there belong: 1. Teaching; 2. 
Care for the poor; 8. Admonition of the hearers to 
prayer (vers. 14-88). —He is not worthy to be in 
Christ’s kingdom and to enjoy it, who does not daily 
pray that it may be extended (ver. 80). 

Girl ach : Paul regards himself as a priest, who, 
by the preaching of the gospel, prepares and pre¬ 
sents to God the offering of Hie whole Gentile 
world. 

Heubner : Paul’s solicitude lay: 1. In the office 
which was given to him, with which he also received 
strength ; 2. In the holy love which he had. Where 
both of these exist, admonitions are never wholly 
fruitless (ver. 15).—A minister who is merely a 
preacher, becomes a talker; but, reversely, the 
priest should always be a preacher, or else he will 
be merely a Japanese bonze (ver. 16).—Christian 
love has regard for the rights of others (ver. 20).— 
The highest service of missionaries is, that they 
must begin from the very start, and labor with the 
rough material (ver. 21).—The change in the circle 
of operation.—The journeys of the Apostles, which 
were holy, abundant in blessing, and full of suffer¬ 
ing (ver. 24).—Spiritual benefactors are the highest, 
and though temporal blessings cannot perfectly re¬ 
quite their spiritual benefits, we should nevertheless 
repay even with them (vers. 26, 27 ).— Christians 
should not come empty to each other, but with 
spiritual blessings (ver. 29).—The power of Cnris- 
tian intercession (ver. 80). 

Bbsser : The Apostle’s official seal to the Epis¬ 
tle to the Romans (vers. 14-38).—The pure sacri¬ 
ficial vessel is the gospel of God; the Gentiles, 
brought by faith in this vessel, are an acceptable 
offering, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, who is the 
lacrifici&l fire from heaven (1 Peter i. 12). who con¬ 
tinues the holv burning by which Christ has sancti¬ 


fied himself for a burnt-offering for all (ver. 16 ).— 
Miracle* in themselves are no proof of truth; but 
as signs of the real Christ, the miracles of the Apes 
ties imprint a seal upon their doctrine for the joy of 
believers and for the judgment of unbelievers (vers 
18,19).—The fight of faith is fought by him whc 
prays, seeing ana feeling the opposite of his hope, 
and seeking the concealed face of God, who is i God 
of hope (ver. 80).—God gives peace everywhere and 
in every manner (2 These, iii. 16): Peace in believ¬ 
ing on His grace (chap. v. 11 peace in reliance on 
the love of His government (chap, viii. 28), peace 
in the certainty that Christ reigns over His enemies 
(chap. xvL 2D), and peace in the love of the Spirit 
(ver. S3). 

[Burkitt: As we honor the God of peace, 
whom we serve; as we love the Prince of peaoe, in 
whom we believe; as we hope for the comfort of 
the Spirit of peace, and as we cherish the suouesi 
of the gospel of peace, let us preserve it where it is, 
and pursue it where it flies from us.— Henry : The 
blessing of the gospel is the treasure which we have 
in earthen vessels. When ministers are fully pre¬ 
pared to give, anti people fully prepared to receive, 
this blessing, both are happy. Many have the gos¬ 
pel who have not the blessing of the gospel, and so 
they have it in vain. The gospel will not profit, un¬ 
less God bless it on us; and it is our duty to wait 
upon Him for that blessing, and for the fulness of it 
[Doddridge : Let us adore the God of grace 
and peaoe, who works the most important ends by 
methods unthought of by us; and let us be very 
cautious that we do not rashly judge that He hath 
rejected our prayers, because we do not see them 
answered in that particular way which might have 
been more agreeable to our own wishes.— Glares : 
Beware of contentions in religion; if you dispute 
concerning any of its doctrines, let it be to find out 
truth, not to support a preconceived and preestab- 
lisbed opinion. Avoid all polemical heat and ran¬ 
cor ; these prove the absence of the religion of 
Christ. Whatever does not lead you to love God 
and man more, is most assuredly from beneath. 
The God of peace is the author of Christianity; and 
the Prince of peace, the priest and sacrifice of it; 
therefore love one another, and leave off contention 
before it be meddled with. 

J [Hodok : As oil poured on water smoother its 
ace and renders it transparent, so does kindneos 
calm the minds of men, and prepare them for the 
ready entrance of the truth. Besides these qualifi¬ 
cations, he who admonishes others should be entitled 
thus to act. It is not necessary that this title should 
rest on his official station; but there should be su¬ 
periority of some kind—of age, excellence, or knowl¬ 
edge—to give his admonitions due effect.— Barkks • 
The success of a minister is not fbr his own praises, 
but for the honor of God; not by his skill or 
power, but by the aid of Jesus Christ.—God may 
disappoint us in regard to the mode in which we 
purpose to do good; but if we really desire it, He 
will enable us to do it in His own way. It may be 
better to preach the gospel in bonds than at liberty; 
it is better to do it in a prison, than not at all 
Bunyan wrote the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” to amuss 
his heavy hours during a twelve years’ cruel impria 
onment. If be had been at liberty, he prohablf 
would not have written it at all—J. F. H.] 
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THIRD DIVISION. 

THE COMMENDATION OF COMPANIONS AND HELPERS IN A SERIES OF SALUTATIONS 
WITH WHICH IS JOINED A WARNING AGAINST SEPARATISTS FALSE TEACHER* 
(JEWS AND GENTILES), WHO COULD HINDER AND EVEN DESTROY ROME’S DESTINY 
AND HIS APOSTOLIC MISSION. YET THE GOD OF PEACE WILL SHORTLY BRUISE 
SATAN (JUDAISTIC AND PAGANISTIO ERRORS) UNDER THEIR FEET. 

Chap. XVL 1-20. 

A. Phebe of Corinth. 

i I commend onto yon Phebe our sister, which [who] is a servant [deaconess] 

8 of the church which is at Cenchrea: That ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath [may have] 
need of you: for she [too] hath been a succourer of many, and of myself also. 

B. Roman friends. 

3, 4 Greet Priscilla [Prisca] 1 and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus: Who 
have for my life laid down their own necks: unto whom not only I give thanks, 

5 but also all the churches of the Gentiles. Likewise greet [salute'] the church 
that is in their house. Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the firstrfruits 

6 of Achaia [Asia]* unto Christ. Greet [Salute] Mary, who bestowed much 

7 labour on us [or, you].* Salute Androuicus and Junia [or, Junias], 4 ray kins¬ 
men, and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among * the apostles, who also 

8 were in Christ before me. Greet [Salute] Amplias, my beloved in the Lord. 

9 Salute Urbane [Urbanus], our helper in Christ, and Stachys my beloved. 

10 Salute Apelles [the] approved in Christ. Salute them which [who] are of 

11 Aristobulus’ household [the household of Aristobulus]. Salute Herodion my 
kinsman. Greet [Salute] them that be of the household of Narcissus, Which 

12 [who] are in the Lord. Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the 
Lord. Salute the beloved Persia, which [who] laboured much in the Lord. 

13, 14 Salute Rufus [the] chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine. Salute 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hennas, Patrobas, Hermes [Hermes, Patrobas, Hermasl. 8 

15 and the brethren which [who] are with them. Salute Philologus, and Julia, 
Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, and all the saints which [who] are with 

16 them. Salute one another with a holy kiss. The [All the] T churches of Christ 
salute you. 

O. Warning against felse teachers. 

17 Now I beseech you, brethren, [to] mark them which [those who] cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine [teaching]* which ye have 

18 [omit have] learned; and avoid them. For they that are such serve not our 
Lord Jesus [©»»* Jesus]* Christ, but their own belly; and by [their] good 

19 words and fair speeches 10 deceive the hearts of the simple. For your obe¬ 
dience is come abroad unto all men . I am glad [rejoice] therefore on your 
behalf [over you]:" but [oma but] yet I would have you wise unto [con- 

10 corning] that which is goo<L and simple [harmless] concerning evil. Ana the 
God ot peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of oui 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen [©ma Amen.] I# 


TEXTUAL. 


* Var. 8.— -f Instead of IIptanAAar (Arc., Teutons and lathers), we find Data <av in K. A. B. 0. D. F. L, emits* 
fee 'Tnlreratlfy received now. 

• Ver. fi.- [/frc., with D* •. L., Syriac version#, and fathers: 'Agate*. V. A. B. C. D». F., most versions, Lntfc 
tethers: *A <r i n c . Dp Wette defends the former on the authority of the Peshlto, and also because th i difficulty irislM 
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from 1 Cor. rri. 16, where Steohezuu ie called the flrst-frnita of Ackaia, might hare occasioned the change into trim. 
Be * the probability is rather that the parallel paeaage waa w r it ten on the margin, and thus erept into the text ; and at 
the Bp stle waa written in Aohaia, the error waa readily retained. The rending 'AvUc ie accepted by moat motion 
editors and commentators. 

• Ver. 6.— [R&., C*. L, versions and fathers: D. F.: ir igtr: X. A. B. C> n versions and frithexs; £m«t 

The reading last mentioned is adopted by Orieebeoh, Laohmann, Meyer, Alford, Trsftlles; that of the Rrc., by Tiaoh* 
endorf (ed. !), De Wettc, FhUppi. Lange. The internal evidence is strongly in ita favor. See the Easeg. &ottx.—Rec*, 
with fit D. K. L.: Mapta/A; ▲. B. C., Peshito: Uagiav. The latter la preferred by latchmann, Tiachendorf (ed. 2) 
Alford, Pregello*. 

4 v«r 7.—[See the Eatrg. .VoV* 

9 Ver. 7.— [Amo»y hr upo<d ci ia ambiguous. It may imply: among the apostles, aa of their number, or simply 
that the apoatlus held them in high repute. The latter Is decidedly preferable See the B*g. Note*, 

4 Ver. 14.— ix. A. B. C. D 1 . F., most versions, sustain the order: 'Epuqv, Uarpe&av, Tpssr; adapted by 
Laohmann, 1’ senendorf, Meyer, And most modern editors. That of the Bee. is supported by D*. L., some Grvek lathers 

T Ver. 16. -(The authority for vdwat is overwhelming (fit. A. B. C. L, most versions aid fathers). The nmimion 
arose from the question as to whether the Apostle could speak for all the chnrehe* 

* Ver. 17.—(O • Un iting iu prefers ice to doctrine, see chap. x. 17, p. 216. and the Awy. Note*, 

9 Ver. 18.—(The Etc. inserts Tqrov, but it is not found in any of the known uncial M8&, and is omitted in a 
umber of versions. 

10 Ver. 18.—ID*. F. omit sal svAoyfac; found in fit. A B. 0., most versions. Probably omitted from the 
transcriber’s mistaking the end of the previous word for that of•vAoyl«c. So modern editor*. 

11 Ver. 19.—(The Be. has : x<up» odr rb Id* vptr, which is sustained by a number of versions, and by fit*. ; the 

order is found in D. F., which omit rrf, however, fit*. A. B. C. L.: o6r gafp«s: adopted by Laohmann. 

Tibcheudorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregeilea. De Wette and Philippi retain the order of the Bee. Besides the preponderant 
uncial authority, it is properly urged against the reading of the Bee., that it gives the more usual order, hence likely to 
be an alteration. Dr. Lange oalls it a correct exewetioal gloss. 

*> Ver. 20.—(Noo of the uncial MSS. now k.iown support the *Aprfr of the Bee., which ia accordingly rejected by 
all critical editors.—Alford, Tregeilea, and others, bracket Xptrrev, which is not found in fic. B.; but it seems best to 
retain it-R.J 


EXKQBTICAL AMD CRITICAL. 

Summary.— A. Commendation of Phebe the 
deaconess; vers. 1, 2.—B. The salutations to bis 
Roman fHenda and companions in their household 
churches, and the commendations therein expressed; 
▼ere. 3-16.—C. Warning against false teachers, who 
create dissension. Benediction; vers. 17-20. 

In the Apostle’* salutations he does not merely 
take cognizance of friendly relations in a good* 
natured way, but rather designs, with a distinct 
section of his Epistle, and in the wise and sincere 
form of his salutations, to awaken In the Church at 
Rome the consciousness that, in its principal ele¬ 
ments, it is indirectly a Pauline church—that is, 
one appropriated by him in his universal efforts.* 
Comp., on this point, the Introduction , p. 83, and 
the construction of the Epistle. It is characteristic, 
that Aquila and Priscilla stand at the head of those 
whom he solutes; by their settlement in Ephesus 
they bad already prepared for his connection there, 
juqt as they now had done in Rome, and afterward 
do again in Ephesus; 2 Tim. iv. 19. And so there are 
many among those saluted who have preceded him, 
as his precursors. The whole body of those greeted 
is made up of different classes. Some are helpers 
of his missionary labors, who have labored with 
him, and part of whom have exposed themselves to 
dangers for him : Prisca, Aquila, Mary, Andronicus, 
Junta, and Urbanus. A number of them are his 

* (Ford : “ Some persons, regarding this chapter as con¬ 
taining little more than a register of names, treat it with 
oompirative indifference; thereby defrauding their souls 
of much good. St. Ohrysoetom. in his day, had cause to 
complain of the same neglect shown by many to the con¬ 
clusion of this Bplstle. Hcnoe he beetows special pains In 
explaining it. 4 It is possible,’ he writes, 4 even from bare 
names to find a treasure: * and then he at once proceeds to 
lisolose what the treasure is.” The list of names shosrs: 
(L) Paul's personal regard; (2.) The high place be aooords 
to women; (A) The constitution of the Roman Chnrch; 
(4.) The gr*»at influence he exerted, if so many friends 
could be found in a church he had never visited. (5.) The 
undying name received from Ms friendly mention. Is s type 
•f tne eternal blessing which belongs to those whose names 
Sit written in the Lamb's Book of Life. Evidently there 
are not many rich or great in this list—few of whom we 
know any thing save what is here hinted; yet theee names 
abide, while those of the wealthy and honored have been 
forgotten Even Horace and Iivy give no such extended 
feme as Paul baa done to bis friends and acquaintance* :it 
Home.—R* 


relatives, such as Andronicus, Junia, and Herodion; 
or very near friends, as Rufus and his mother. Be¬ 
sides, there are those whom he can distinguish aa 
disciples converted through his instrumentality, or 
well-known (Honda: Epenetus, Amplias, Stachya, 
Apelles; perhaps also Tryphena, Tryphosa, and 
Persia. We can farther distinguish companies, a 
church in the house of Aquila, an assembly at the 
| houses of Hermes, Hermes, and their companions; 
at the houses of Philologus, Julia, and their com¬ 
panions. Perhaps the believers in the households 
of Aristobulus and of Narcissus also form separate 
I divisions of the Church. 

i A. Vers. 1 and 2.—Ver. 1. I commend. 

| [Both an introduction and a commendation are im- 
| plied. The description consists of two parts: First, 
: she is a sister, which is the general ground for wel 
’ coming her; then, more specially, she is a deacon¬ 
ess, who had faithfully discharged her duty (ver. n 
The name is derived from <l*oij3o$, Phoebus (Apollo), 
but there is nothing remarkable in this, since the 
etymology would be ss little recalled then, as now. 
In the case of proper names.—R.] See 2 Cor. ▼. 

I 12. Phebe is usually regarded as the bearer of the 
! Epistle. 

Who ia a deaconeas; Jtdxovo?. On the 
institution of deaconesses, comp. Church History 
and the Pastoral Epistles. Meyer furnishes the spe¬ 
cial liteiature on p. 689. [The word buteortaaa 
occurs frequently in later ecclesiastical Greek. Pliny, 
in the celebrated letter to Tnyan, says: 44 
Warn crelidi , ex duabut ancilli* qua mimstrje dice- 
bantur , quid end veri et per tonnenta (ptarcreS* 
Their duties were, to take care of the sick, poor, 
and strange re in the female portion of the Church. 
44 This office was the more needfal on account of the 
rigid separation of the sexes at that day, especially 
among the Greeks ” (Schaff). Meyer refers to Bing 
ham, Orig. i. pp. 341-366; Schoene, Geeckickt* 
forech. fiber d. Kirchlich. Gtbr&uche, iii. pp. 102 ft; 
Herzog, Encvkloped ., lit p. 368; Ncander, F/Unu 
rung, T. p. 266 f. The last named argues that the 
I deaconesses must not be confounded with the y^ea 
of 1 Tim. ▼. 3-16. See, however, Lange’s Comm 
in loco. We may add: S< haffj ApodoUc Church, 
i § 186; Suicer, Thexauruj, nib voce. Of Phebe, 
n onyheare says (St. Paul, it p. 164): “fBie waa a 
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widow of consideration and wealth, who acted as 
one of the deaconesses of the Church, and was now 
about to sail to Rome upon some private business, 
apparently connected with a lawsuit in which she 
wa* engaged.” He adds: “ She could not (accord¬ 
ing 10 Greek manners) have been mentioned as act¬ 
ing in the independent manner described, either if 
her husband had been living or if she had been un- 
•narried.”—R.] 

Oenohrea. The eastern seaport or Corinth 
(see the Encyclopaedias). 

Ver. 2. That ye reoeive her in the Lord. 

She should be received with Christian interest.— 
And that ye assist her [xai naqaaxl^xk 
ai>xij. The verb is frequently used as a legal term, 
hence the conjecture of Conybeare, that her business 
at Rome was connected with a lawsuit.—R.] It is 
hardly probable that the early Church employed 
deaconesses to travel in the discharge of official 
business; the business of Phebe seems to have been 
of a personal character. 

[For she too, xai yaqavxn, She herself 
also, not atrxq (this one).—K.] Tne reason why 
the Romans should zealously support her in her 
affairs does not lie in an official call to Ronpe, but iu 
her services for the churches at home, and for the 
Apostle in particular. II qooxaxiq is a specially 
honorable designation. [It may refer to her official 
duties, but not necessarily so. The idea it implies 
is of service bestowed by a superior on inferiors.— 
Of myself also. (( When and where, we know 
not. It is not improbable that she may have been, 
like Lydia, one whose heart the Lord opened at the 
first preaching of Paul, and whose house was bis 
lodging;” Alford.—R.] 

B. Vers. 8-16.—Ver. 8. Prisca. [This is the 
real name; Priscilla is the diminutive, according to 
the common mode of forming such appellations. 
—R.] She belonged, like Phebe, to the women 
who were prominent because of the energy of their 
faith, and deserved the honorable position before 
the name of her husband, Aquila (comp. Acts xviii. 
2). See 2 Tim. iv. 19. [The frequent sneers at 
Paul about his views respecting the female sex and 
their prerogatives might be spared us, were this 
chapter carefully read. The order here is a suffi¬ 
cient answer: the wife’s name first, because she was 
foremost, no doubt. The standard is, after all, ca¬ 
pacity, not sex. Both are called “ my helpers,” and 
it would seem that, as such, they were both engaged 
in spiritual labors, which term includes vastly more 
than public preaching.—R.] 

Ver. 4. Their own necks. Meyer translates 
the i' 7 t l fr tjxav literally: have laid under , under 
the executioner’s axe. But there has been no men¬ 
tion made in Paul’s previous history of the execu¬ 
tioner’s axe. Even Meyer himself doubts whether 
we should take the expression in its exact meaning. 
Since Paul was a member of their family, they were 
answerable for him in the tumults that arose in Cor- 
inlh and Ephesus (Acts xviii. 12; xix. 28). —What 
tLdy did for the Apostle, was done for all the 
clinrohes of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 6. likewise salute the church that is 
in their house [xai xrjv xar’ ouov avxtor 
ixxXrjaiav]. The definite prototype of an apos¬ 
tolical household church, the type of the later par¬ 
ish. At the same time, the single household church¬ 
es in Rome are already connected by the bond of 
fellowship Into one spiritual church. Accordingly, 


the church in the house is almost = the assembly is 
a certain house.* Tholuck: “ In the metropolis 
which was at that time about four miles in circum 
ference, there were not less than five of them (comp 
Kist, in Ulgen’s Zeitschrift fStr hist. Theologie, iL, 
2d part, p. 66).” 

Epenetus. “ Unknown, as all the following 
ones to ver. 15. (Rufus may be the son of Simon 
Mark xv. 21.) The legends of the Fathers made tbs 
most of them martyrs and bishops, and the Synopsis 
of Dorotheus misplaces the most of them among the 
seventy disciples; ” Meyer. 

The first-fruits of Asia [anaq/rj xf^q 
y A a i a q . See Textual Nate *]. Asia proconsul ant 
The reading Achaia is less authenticated, and ere* 
ates difficulty, inasmuch as, in 1 Cor. xvi. 16, Ste- 
phanas is mentioned as the first-fruits of Achaia 
On the solution of this difficulty (by supposing thal 
Epenetus was a member of the household ot Ste¬ 
phanas, now in Rome), see Tholuck, p. 788.—[R*< 
XqKjxor, Meyer, Philippi: with reference tc 
Christ; De Wette, Lange: for Christ, The mean 
ing obviously is: first converted to Christ.—R.] 
The first-fruits, or those first converted, were gen¬ 
erally the natural leaders of the incipient churches. 

Ver. 6. Mary. Not more definitely known. 
There is no need of explaining that the reading, 
bestowed much labor f on n#, is much more natural 
than the other, on you , for elsewhere the Apostle 
always brings out prominently the relations of the 
persons saluted to his own labors. [See Textual 
Note R.] 

Ver. 7. And Junia (or Juntas). The word 
has often been taken, and by Chrysostom [Grotius] 
among the rest, as a feminine noun, Junia; it seems 
more probable that it is Junias, an abbreviation of 
Junianus (see Tholuck, p. 789). [If feminine, it is 
the name of the wife or sister of Andronicus; the 
Rec, accents thus: lorviav, which indicates the 
feminine. Most editors (not Tregelles): 'Jovviav, 
It is as impossible as it is unnecessary to decide the 
question, though Meyer thinks the added descrip¬ 
tion favors the masculine form.—R.J 

My kinsmen. The expression ovyytvtlq 
baa been understood by Olshausen, and others, in 
the broader sense of fel’ow-countrymen ; against 
which it has been remarked that, in that case, oth¬ 
ers than Jewish Christians have received this desig- 


* [Dr. Hodge suggests that, as a tent-maker, Aquila 
had better aooommodationa tor such an assembly than mom 
of the Christians. See Alford in loco, where he quotes 
Justin Martyr’s statements about these assemblies. Cer¬ 
tainly there is no warrant for supposing that only the 
household servants, Ac., are meant.—It is clear that the 
early Churoh was formed quite as muoh upon the household 
model as upon that of the synagogue, wo form of church 
government should Ignore thie, nor oan Christianity make 
true progress at the expense of the family. As the religion 
of Jesus Christ ha* sanctified household relations, and ele¬ 
vated them all, how for is the Church responsible for the 
manifestations of moral decay in social life ? May not the 
schisms in families, produced by sectarian propagandism, 
so far interfere with any thing akin to these household 
churches, as to exercise a deteriorating influence? Cer¬ 
tainly it is difficult to oonceive, that any Christians at Roma 
would lay in wait for Prisoa’s children, to decoy them with 
presents to some other assembly. Yet that is a recognised 
form of ecclesiastical (I will not say Christian) effort in 
these days!—R.l 

t [The verb coiri??, when not followed by Arfyy, refers 
to practical activity, not to preaching and teaching. Here 
probably, some acts of womanly kindness are intended, 
such as Paul would be more likely to have received than 
the whole Roman Church. Hence’** us*’ is more probably 
correct than “yon.” Besides, why should Paul add thii 
description, wen* she so well known tn that C urcb U.J 
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id, and (hat they increased both intensively and ex¬ 
tensively; therefore be could—as he subsequently 
did in his farewell address at Miletus, when setting 
tut for Ephesus—here definitely predict their pres- 
tnce in Rome. Carpzov has had in mind the differ- 
tnces in cliaps. xiv. and xv.; Clericus, and others, 
the early heathen philosophers. In both, the idea 
if Christian false teachers is wanting. Others hare 
decided them to be Libertines. That the Apostle, at 
all events, had in view, besides the future Judaizmg 
and Ebionitic zealots for the law, the gnosticizing 
and antinomian spirits of the future, is proved on 
looking at the arrangement for the reception of both 
these tendencies, which he, according to chaps, xiv. 
and xv., unquestionably found already in the Church. 
According to De Wctte, the kind of false teachers 
here mentioned cannot be more specifically deter¬ 
mined; according to Tholuck, with reference to 
Phil. iii. 2, Ac., the zealots of the law are meant 

[Alford says: 44 Judging by the text itself, we 
infer that these teachers were similar to those point¬ 
ed out in Phil, iii 2, Ac.: unprincipled and selfish 
person*' seducing other* for their oim gain ; wheth¬ 
er Judaizers or not, does not appear; but consider, 
ing that the great opponents of the Apostle were of 
this party, we may perhaps infer that they also be¬ 
longed to It.**—R.] 

To mark [osontlr. To notice carefully; 
used in Phil. iii. 17, with reference to those who 
' should be imitated; more intensive than BXkntw 
(Meyer).—R.] This, and the avoiding of them, 

Krehl thinks can be referred only to present false 
teachers, which is very properly opposed by Tho¬ 
luck.— [Divisions and offences, xaq Atyoara- 
oiaq eat xd axdvAaXa. The articles point 
to known divisions and scandals, whether Paul re¬ 
ferred to any particular persons or not. Dr. Hodge 
seems disposed to refer the first word to doctrinal 
divisions, the latter to moral offences; so Webster 
and Wilkinson. Philippi and Meyer seem to refer 
the first to divisions, however occasioned, and the 
latter to temptations to depart from the gospel 
grouud of faith and life. The objection to the for¬ 
mer distinction is, that the 44 divisions ” hinted at in 
the Epistle were mainly of an ethical rather than a 
doctrinal origin.— Contrary to the teaching, 
naqa xr\r AtAayyv. On the preposition, see 
Gal. i. 8, Lange’s Comm., p. 19. Most German 
commentators are disposed to reject at least the ex- 
elusive reference to doctrinal instruction. As our 
English word doctrine suggests dogmatic theology, 
we substitute teaching, which includes all instruc¬ 
tion.—A commendation of their teachers is implied, 
which hints at the indirect Pauline origin of the 
Church. — Avoid them, isnXivax t an* av- 
twf. There is no reference to official excommuni¬ 
cation, but to personal treatment of those who might 
or might not be church members.—R.] 

Ver. 18. Serve not our Lord Christ [rw 
uvqlw jjpMv Xqmtto) o v AovXtvovatv. 
Sse Textual Note *]. See chap. ii. 8; Phil. iii. 19; 
2 Cor. ii. 20. Fanaticism, by its confusion of spirit¬ 
ual and carnal affections and motives, degenerates 
Into disguised sensualism. — Their own belly 
[rij 3 at'xvr xot/Uflc]. This is a symbol of thdir 
iclf-interest, selfishness, sensuality, and of their 
Ina. aiming at a mere life of pleasure; comp. 1 
Tim. vi. 5; Titus L 11. 

And by their good words and fair speech¬ 
es [ rf* ot r rjq y jijoxoXoyiaq xai tvXoyiaq. 
B*e Textual Note l# ]. Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14. By 
Of) 


good words they represent themselves In a rosj 
light, and by flattering speeches, their hearers. For 
further particulars, see Tholuck, p. 741. Melaiich 
tbon understands, by Moyia, religious blessings and 
promises; for example, those of the monks. [Hodge 
takes the two words as synonymous. Meyer thinks 


the former characterizes the tenor ? and the latter the 
Xorax. is found only here 
The view given by Dr 


form,, of their words, 
m the New Testament. 

Lange is quite tenable.—R.] 

The simple [rwv dudsont. The unwary]. 
Those who, as such, can be easily deceived. [How 
many were deceiving and deceived, appear* fron 
Phil. L 16, written from Rome a few years after 
ward.—R.] 

19. 


ronr obedienoe [^ yd < 
he ydq is explained in dii 


Ver. 19. For 
{•ftwr vnaxoy], 
ferent ways: 

1. It implies, indirectly, that they also are not 
free from this dxaxia (Origen, Fritzsche). [Dr. 
Hodge takes obedience as — obedient disposition, 
and, with others, regards this as implying a liability 
to be led astray. But 44 obedience, 1 ’ without further 
definition, would mean the 44 obedience of faith,” in 
this Epistle at least; besides, this view implies that 
their obedience was not altogether of a commend 
able character.—R.] 

2. It implies &d antithesis; as for the Roman 
Christians, he knows that they, as being obedient to 
the gospel, cannot be so easily deceived (Chrysos¬ 
tom, Tbeodoret, Meyer).* 

8. The ydq specifies a second ground for ver 
17 (Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi). [So Alford. But 
Meyer correctly says, that yaq is uever repeated 
thus in a strictly coordinate relation. Alford finds 
also a slight reproof here.—R.] 

Explanation (1.) is, as it seems to us, very aptly 
modified by RGckert. Since they succeeded in de¬ 
ceiving the simple, they will think that they can also 
easily find an entrance to you, for they regard your 
obedience, which is everywhere known, as that very 
simplicity. [This avoids the objection to which the 
view, as held by Dr. Hodge, is open. Still, Meyei 
seems qearest the true explanation.—R.] 

I rqjoice therefore over you [3g>* «•/«»* 
ovv /aioM. See Textual Note 11 . The emphatic 
position of iq>* Ifilv favors Meyer’s view of ydq 
while the next clause, with its adversative Ai, seem* 
to introduce the real warning.—R.] It is, at all 
events, desirable that they allow themselves to be 
warned, according to the rule which the Apostle lays 
down. 

Wise [ o o <j> ovq. n. A. C., Rec., insert //tv 
which seems to be an interpolation on account of 
Ai, which follows.—R.] They should be receptive 
inquirers after what is good. But, on the othei 
hand, they should be as unreceptive of, and un- 
teachable in, what is bad, as if they were simple- 
hearted people.—Harmless. [Dr. Lange renders: 
ungelehria, einfditig, simple, as in E. V. But harm¬ 
less seems to be preferable, especially as anotbti 


* (Meyer finds the around tor this antithesis in the 
position of axtucmv . . . vftinr, and paraphrases: “Not with¬ 
out ground do I say the hearts of the simple ; for you thej 
will not seduce, because you do not belong to the simp)*: 
but you are so noted for your obedience (to the gospel), that 
it Is everywhere known ; about you I am therefore glad, yet 
I would have yon wise and pure,” &c. “ An elegant mm 
gllng of the warning with the expression of firm oonfl 
aenoe.” This view' is now favored by Philippi, and is no 
open to the objection ureed against (1.), nor does it pr«B< x> 
any grammatical difficulty whatever.—R.1 
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Greek word has been rendered “ simple w just before 
(ver. 18).—R.] Meyer explains axf^aioix; by 
pure [*. <?., unmixed with, free from, evil], which 
docs not make an antithesis to the foregoing (comp. 
1 Cor. xiv. 20). Matt. x. 16, on the contrary, con¬ 
stitutes a harmonious antithesis to the whole pas¬ 
sage. For different expositions of the ctxtfcuoi'?, 
see Tholuok. [Dr. Hodge: “ Wise, so that good 
may result, ana simple, so that evil may not be 
done; ” so most commentators.—R.] 

Ver. 20. And the God of peace, Ac. [ 6 di 
q Ttjt; fiqyvqq, x.r.L] In the divine power 
of the Spirit and Author of peace. It is just as the 
God of peace that He will bruise Satan, who, by his 
false doctrines, causes divisions, and rends the 
Church asunder. The ovs'zqiyth, shall bruise, 
is the prophetic future; but not optatively, accord¬ 
ing to Flatt [Stuart] (see 2 Cor. xi. 15). The ex¬ 
pression is an allusion to Gen. iii. 15. 

The grace, kc. This is the usual concluding 
benediction (see 2 Cor. xiil. 13). In 2 These, iii. 16, 
18, a concluding salutation also follows the benedic¬ 
tion. [The presence of the benediction here has 
led to various conjectures: that Paul intended to 
close, but afterward added the salutations; that 
ver. 24 is not genuine, since it only repeats this 
• loxology, Ac. But the text is well sustained here, 
except the final Amen (see Textual Note ia ); and 
certainly no one has a right to say that Paul shall 
always close his Epistles in the same way, or to im¬ 
pugn either the genuineness of the text or the in¬ 
spiration of the author, because he does not conform 
to a certain mode (however customary with him). 

-R-] 

DOCTRINAL AMD ETHICAL. 

1. We become best acquainted with the nature 
of the office of deaconess in apostolic times from 
the Pastoral Epistles. From these it is evident, first 
of all, that this office was not of a missionary char¬ 
acter, but a local service in the Church, springing 
from Christian consecration, and more exactly de- I 
fined, by the restraint then placed on women, by 
the general destination of the sex, as well as by age j 
and character. This form of the office in the early * 
Church was succeeded, in the Middle Ages, by the | 


religious orders, which assumed, besides, a jualifkd 
missionary function. Recent times have attempted 
glorious things in relation to this office, and hav« 
accomplished great results; but the full develop* 
ment of the matter from the idea of a local evangel* 
ical service, into which, in its wider sense, all the 
female members of the Church are called, remains i 
grand problem for the Evangelical Church. [Wons¬ 
an's work in the Church d<aconal, not ministerial,-- 
All Christian women called to a diaconal service; 
some to a more special, and perhaps official, service 
of this nature.—The danger of the mediaeval ex¬ 
treme best avoided by regarding the Church as 
founded upon the family; not intended to override 
it (see the household churches named here). How 
are we Protestants ignoring this idea ?—The diaco¬ 
nal service a priestly one (chap. xv. 27); noble, 
however humble it appears.—R.1 

2. The commendation of rhebe, a model for 
Christian commendations. 

8. The Apostle's salutations. Christianity is as 
intensively personal in a holy sense, as actually free 
from the ungodly respect of persons. The Apos¬ 
tle's friends as preparers of his way, and witnesses 
of his greatness and humility. His brief descrip¬ 
tions of them are models of a proper estimation of 
persons, free from all flattery. A group of constel¬ 
lations in the apostolic age, as a segment of that 
spiritual starry sky which eternity will reveal. 

4. The warning against the false teachers. See 
the Exea. Notes, 

5. The Apostle's glorious prophecy opens a still 
greater future for Rome. We also read, in Matt, 
xiii., that it is Satan who sows the tares among the 

1 wheat, and thereby causes offences. False teaching 
seems here to be a ground of divisions and offences. 

| The first practically evil effect proceeds outwnrdly, 
the other comes inwardly. 

6. It has been said, that the Apostle has pro¬ 
nounced too bard a sentence on his opponents. But 
the Apostle had established the great festival of 
peace, and therefore he must regard the enemies of 
God's Church of peaoe as just what they really are 
—the demoniacal disturbers of the institution of a 
heavenly life on earth. 

(The Homileticai and Praotteal Notes in at the end oi 
the ohapter.) 


CONCLUSION. 

THE GREETINGS OF THE PAULINE CIRCLE TO THE CHURCH AT ROHE, AND THE INYO 
CATION OF BLESSINGS BY PAUL HIMSELF. HIS D0X0L0GI0AL SEALING OF THF 
GOSPEL FOR ALL TIME BY A REAL ANT1PH0NICAL AMEN. 


Chap. XVL 81-21. 


A. 


21 Timotheua my workfellow [salutetb you],' and Lucius, and Jason, and Sosi 

22 pater, my kinsmen, salute you Jomu salute youj. I Tertius, who wrote thif 

23 [the] epistle, salute you in the Lord. Gaius mine host, and [the ho«t\ of th» 
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whole church, saluteth you. Brastue the chamberlain [treasurer] of the city 

24 saluteth you, and Quartus a [our] brother. The* grace of our Lord Jesui 
Christ be with you alL Amen. 

B. 

25 Now to him that is of power [who is able] * to stablish you ttccording to my 
gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the 
mystery, which was kept secret [in silence] since the world began [during eter- 

26 nal ages], But now is made manifest, ana by [through] the Scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the commandment of the everlasting Goa, [is] made 

27 Known to all nations for [unto] the obedience of faith: To God only wise, be 
glory through Jesus Christ for ever [To the only wise God, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be the glory for ever]? Amen. 

(to m bohaus.]* 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 21.—(The Bee. f with D*. L.. and a few minor authorities, read*: dowdfovras. K. A. B. 0. I) 1 . F.: 
awwlfcTat; adopted by Lachmnnn, Tiachendorf; Meyer, Alford, Ac., since the alteration to the plural (from the 
umber of persons named) was so likely to occur.—The B. V. must therefore be ••mended as above. 

1 Ver. 24.—(This verse is wanting in k* A. B. C., and in other important authorities. In some cursives, and in 
some copies of tne Peehito, it is found after ver. 27. D. F. L., Greek ana Latin fathers, insert it here. It is rejected by 
Laohmann, Koppe, Reiche, Txeuelles; braoketted by Alford; accepted by Meyer and Lange (Tiechendorf varies). It 
was i ot inserted to form a proper ending to the Epistle, since the authorities which omit it have the concluding 
doxology: but was probably omitted on account of the unusual combination of the benediction and doxology. 8o Dr. 
Lange, who makes the doxology a liturgical antiphony, expanding the “Amen ” of this verse, and of oourse retains 
vers. 24-27 in thisplaoe. 

* Ver. 26.—(The emendations are from the revisions of the Amer. Bible Union, Five Ang. Clergymen, and Noyes. 
Dr. Lange's rendering is, in some respects peculiar: “ Bnt to Him, who can make yon strong (ohap. i. 11): Aoooraing 
to (as an antiphony to) my gospel ana tbe preaching of Jesus Christ,—aooording to the revelation of the mystery; that 
was kept in silence since eternal ages; but that has been now made manifest, as through the prophetical Scriptures 
aooor ding to the command of the everlasting God, made known among all nations for the purpose of their obedienoe ol 

To the oi ly wise God- 

Through Jesus Christ, whose is the glory— 

Into eternity an (accordant) Amur.” 

ft will be noticed that this differs from tbe usual view, in some of its details as well as in the litnrgfoal view it presents. 
Bee further tbe Exeg. Note*, 

4 Ver. 27.— [On the concluding Dowolom. (1.) Vers. 26-27 are found here, in K. B. 0. D., Vulgate. Peehito. and other 
versions, in some fathers. 8o tne Rec. % Erasmus, Bess (eds. 8-6), Bengel, Koppe, Laohmann, Scholx, Fritasche, De 
Wttte, R&ckert, Philippi, Tiechendorf, Tholuck, Ewald, Meyer, Alford. Tregellea, Lange, and many others. ( 2 .) They 
stand after ohap. xiv. 23 in L.. nearly all cursives (Alford says 192), in the Greek lectfonaries, in Chrysostom, Tneodorct, 
Theopbylaot, Ac, This position is accepted by Bern (eds. 1, 2), Grotius, Mill, Wetetein, Paulas, Eichhom (and moat ol 
those who deny the integrity of the Epistle), but not by the latest critical editors. (3.) They are found in both plaoe* 
In A. and a few cursives, which is indefensible. (4.) They aie omitted in 1>*. (or rather marked for erasune by th» 
corrector) F. O. (both, however, leaving a space in ohap. xiv., as if intendi g to Insert there). Marcion, some manuscript* 
in Jerome. Sohmidt, Reiche, Krehl reject them as not genuine.—We inquire, then: 

L Is this Doxology genuine f A careful scrutiny of the external authorities as given above justifies the opinion of 
Alford : “ Its genuineness as a part of the Epistle is plaoed beyond all rcatonab'e doubt.” The few authorities which 
omit it altogether, seem to have done so with no intention of rejecting it. The variation in position is so readily 
accounted for, as to cast little doubt on the genuineness. Nor is the internal evidenoe against it. Tbe style is Pauline. 
Though the other Pauline doxologies are simpler, this was the close of the greatest Epistle. Reiche thinks that, owing 
to the personal character of chape, xv., xvi., the public reading dosed with chap. xiv.; that then a doxology was spoken, 
which crept into the text at that point, and afterward was transferred to the close. But this is mere conjecture. (See 
Meyer.) 

II. What, then, is its true poeitionf We answer, without hesitation, at tbe dose of ohap. xvi. (1.) The weight, if 
not the number of diplomatic authorities favors this position. (2.) In accounting for the variation, it is mneb easier to 
account for the change from this plaoe to chap, xiv., than for the reverte. Tbe doxology forms an unusual oonolusion: 
it was preceded by the usual dosing benediction: the words wr^ptdat wou'deeem to point to the “weak** 

(chap. xiv). Other theories are advanced, but this seems the simplest explanation of tbe change. -The repetition in 
some authorities is easily aooounted for, since the early criticism a uld i ot decide where it properly belonged, and yet 
feared to reject; the omission arose from the same doubt (since F. O. both have a blank »paoe in chap, xiv.).—Dr 
Lange’s view of the connection renders extended critical discussion unnecessary.—R.] 

* [SuascairooK. That of the Sec. is probably correct, but not genuine. K. A B>. 0. D. O. have: wgb% 

Tsuitivt; to this B*. and others add: Jy p afr q av6 Koplrdov; O.: —R.] 


EXEGBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

A. The salutations.—B. Tbe doxology, in con¬ 
formity with the ftindamental thought of the Epis¬ 
tle, in tbe form of a liturgical antipbony. The ever¬ 
lasting Amen of the Church as a response to tbe 
everlasting gospel of God, as an Amen : 1. To the 
proclamation of the gospel in general; 2. To Paul's 
Droclamation of the ™)1 of the Gentiles, 3. To 


God's command to bear the gospel forth unto all na 
tions, for the consummation of which our Epistle is 
designed. 

A. Vers. 21-24.—Ver. 21. Timotheua. Set 
Acts xx. 4; also the Encyclopedias.*—lAotafi 

s (Comp. Van Oostenee (Lange's Oomm.\ 1 T6mr*h% 
•Introd., f 1.-R.1 
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Hot Luke (Origen, and others). “It is uncertain 
whether this is the Lucius of Cyrene iu Acts xiii. 
1.”—Jason. Comp. Acts xvii. 5. — Sosipater. 
Acts xx. 4. The identity is, at least, by no means 
improbable. [In regard to these three persons com¬ 
mentators differ. All three may be identical with 
those mentioned in the Acts, yet all the names were 
common, while Sosipater and Sopater (Acts xx. 4) 
may be the same name, without the identity of per¬ 
sons being thereby established.— My kinsmen, o i 
<r» (Aov. See vers. 7, 11. It seems 
probable that some relationship more close than that 
of fellow Jew is here referred to.—R.J 

Ver. 22. Tertius. Probably an Italian Hie has, 
without an) ground, been identified with Silas; * 
see Meyer). The writer of this Epistle, which Paul 
dictated to him. On other untenable hypotheses (a 
clean copy; a translation into Greek), see Meyer. 
It was natural that he should present his own salu¬ 
tation. [Tholuck considers this irregularity a cor¬ 
roboration of the genuineness of the chapter.—R.] 
Groundless suppositions: 1. Paul wrote from ver. 
23 with his own band (Rambacb); 2. From ver. 23, 
Tertius wrote in his own name (Glockler). [“En¬ 
tirely groundless also is the view of Olshausen: Paul 
wrote the doxology immediately after ver. 20, but 
on a special and small parchment, the vacant side 
of whieh was used by the amanuensis, Tertius, in 
order to write vers. 21-24 in his own name ; ” Mey¬ 
er. The internal evidence is altogether against this. 
— In the Lord, iv xvqiw. Wordsworth follows 
Origen in joining these words with what immediately 
precedes, as implying that the work of an amanuen¬ 
sis, not less than that of an apostle, is done “ in the 
Lord.” Most commentators connect it with a a n d - 
.Ofict *, which is preferable.—R.] 

Ver. 23. Gkrfus- Caius. See the Lexicons on 
the frequent occurrence of the name. The identity 
with the Caius in 1 Cor. i. 14 is very probable; per¬ 
haps he is also the same person as the Caius in Acts 
xx. 4. Paul was now lodging with him, as he had 
ulready done with others.—Probably also a house¬ 
hold congregation gathered in his house. [Or he 
may have been universal in his hospitality to Chris¬ 
tians (Alford).—R.] 

Erastus. The city treasurer. The same name 
in Acts xix. 22 and 2 Tim. iv. 20 does not seem to 
denote the same person, unless, as Meyer remarks, 
Erastus had given up his position.—Quartus 
[ Kooaqroq. This shows how the Greeks trans¬ 
ferred the sound of the Latin Qu into their lan¬ 
guage.—R.] A brother in a general Christian sense. 

B. Vers. 25-27.—Ver. 25. Now to him who 
is able to stabliah you [ Tut <)i Awafiivm 
ifaq arijQiicu. To this dative, that of ver. 
il corresponds, all that intervenes being dependent 
in some way upon Svvafiivm. The real gram¬ 
matical difficulty is therefore* in ver. 27.—R.] 
See chap. i. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 2; 
2 Thess. it 17. He is very solicitous that the 
Church in Rome be steadfast and faithful. He 
olothes Ids solicitude in the form of a liturgical 
amiphony, in which he again takes up the first 
Amen, in order to say Amen to the three solemn 
representations of the gospel of God, in the name 

* (The ground of this supposrd identity is that the 
Hebrew word answering to the Latin Tertius 

founds like Silos. But the latter is a contraction from 
Bilranut.—'BL] 


of the Roman Church, and of all God’s churches ix 
general. Comp, the liturgical meaning of the Ames 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 

Acoording to rny gospel [sard TO n’ay 
yiXiov fiov\ According to this view of the dox- 
ology, we do not explain xara in reference to my 
gospel, but according to my gospel, as an antiphons 
to my gospel—and, mentally, for the first, eecond, 
and third time. If we mistake this liturgical form, 
this doxology becomes a network of exegetical diffl- 
culties. The first xara is explained by Meyer: 
may He establish you iu relation to my gospel, that 
you may remain perseveringly true to my gospeL 
For other explanations, see the same author, p. 
551 f. [Philippi, Alford, and others, agree, iu th« 
main, with Meyer: in reference to—i. e., in my gos¬ 
pel ; He can establish you, or, “ in subordination to, 
and according to the requirements of” (Alford), my 
gospel Dr. Hodge prefers t/t rough, which is scarce¬ 
ly defensible lexically. Dr. Lange’s view of the 
preposition depends on his view or the doxology as 
a whole.—R.] 

And the preaohihg of Jesus Christ [xa« 

to xijfjvytia Ifjaov XpMTTof']. As it is not 
only spread abroad in his gospel, but also outside of 
it, in all the world. Explanations: 1. The preach¬ 
ing concerning Christ (Luther, Calvin, Tholuck, and 
Philippi); 2. The preaching which Christ causes to 
be promulgated through him (Meyer, and others), 
3. The preaching of Christ during His stay on earth 
(Grotius).* 

Aooording to the revelation [xara ano- 
xaAt V’*v. The xara is taken by Meyer, and oth¬ 
ers, as coordinate to the former one, and dependent 
on arrjqi^cu; by Tholuck, and others, as dependent 
on the whole opening clause, in the sense of >n con¬ 
sequence of; by Alford, and others, as subordinate 
to xrjql'yfta.— R.] This is the specific designation 
of the universality of the gospel according to Paul's 
view ; Eph. iii. 3, 9 ; Col. i. 26, Ac.— The mys¬ 
tery relates particularly to the freedom or national 
enlargement of the gospel. [Philippi, and others, 
unnecessarily limit mystery here to this enlargement 
of the gospeL It seems best to take it in its full 
meaning. See chap. xi. 25.—R.] 

Ver. 26. [But now is made manifest, 
frier os di vvv. This is obviously in 
antithesis to the latter part of the preceding verse. 
The question respecting the relation of the clauses is, 
however, a difficult one. Beza, Flatt, Meyer, De 
Wette, and others, join these words closely with ver. 
25, making the rest of this verse subordinate to 
yvftgKT&ivroc. They render somewhat thus: “ But 
wliich is made manifest in the present age, and by 
means of the prophetic Scriptures, according to the 
command of the everlasting God, is made known 
unto all nations, in order to lead them to the obedi¬ 
ence of the faith.” Hodge, Alford, and others, join 
together the first part of the verse as far as “ the 
everlasting God ; ” while Dr. Lange takes the third 
xara as coordinate to the first and second. Be¬ 
sides, there is room for a great variety of opinion in 
regard to the relation of the different phrases.—R.] 

Through the Scriptures of the prophets 
[d*d Tf yqaq>Mv 7roo<pt] r*xwr. The pres 
ence of r# seems to favor the connection with what 
follows, but Dr. Lange renders “ as through,” Ac., 

* [Of these, (3.) seems most untenable. (1.) makes this 

S brase ail extension of the preceding one ; ( 2 .) an explat a- 
ion uf it. They are not, however, contradictory of eae> 
other. Dr. Lange seems really to combine them - R.l 
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thus Adopting the oilier view.—R.] By this addi¬ 
tion, Paul proves that this present revelation, whose 
special organ is Paul himself is not neologically 
new, but according to the analogy of faith. Through 
the Scripture* of the prophet* means, that their 
•cnse has now become fully clear.* 

Aocording to the oommandment of the 
eve rl ast ing God [xat iTurayfjr rov aim- 
riov Gtov. See Textual Note*, on Dr. Lange’s 
n uderiug.—R.] Here Meyer's view of the con¬ 
struction of aara does not hold good any longer, 
and therefore he makes the third principal propo¬ 
sition as a supplement to the second: and by means 
9 f the prophetic writing* according to the command¬ 
ment of the everlasting Qod, Ac. This oommand¬ 
ment is the last form, the last word, because it brings 
very near to the Church at Rome the obligatory duty 
of interesting itself in the work of the world's con¬ 
version. The commandment of the eternal God 
should, as an injunction continually resounding, find 
an eternal reecho in tne Amen of the Church.f 
Ver. 27. To the only wine God, Ac. \povo> 
* 09 $ &*$, x.t.AJ Meyer: “To the only wise 
God through Jesus Christ.” \ Curious words! Bet¬ 
ter: To the only wise God be the glory through 
Christ (Luther, Beza [E. V.]). Yet the St op¬ 
poses this view, if we refer it to Christ. The St, in¬ 
deed, has been cancelled by Beza and Grotius, ac¬ 
cording to cursives 33, 72, and Rufinus; but it 
stands firm, and is also no obstruction to the proper 
construction of this doxology. For by all means 
there belongs to Christ, or the I^unb, the honor of 
unsealing the book of God's mysteries, and in eter¬ 
nity the Church can utter thanksgiving and praise to 
Him for it in the Amen of the Church. Comp. Rev. 
v. 12. [It must be added, however, that while the 
glory may be very properly ascribed to Christ, it 
is grammatically harsh to refer the relative & to 
Christ, since St$ is the leading word in this verse, 
and by implication throughout.—R]. 

Because the force of the last Amen was mis¬ 
taken, many supposed that the Apostle was gradu¬ 
ally led, by the parentheses, from the doxology to 
God, to the doxology to Christ (Tholuck, Philippi). 
Such a great obscurity would be a bad crown to his 
grand and clear work. Besides, the previous repe¬ 
tition pbuot *09$ Bt$ is against it Other suppo 


• [The non ie accordingly much the same, whether this 
phrase limit “made manifest” or 44 made known.** In the 
former case, the thought is supplementary : 44 It is made 
manifest in these gospel times, and that, too, by means of 
the prophetlo writings;** in the latter, more emphasis 
w ould rest upon it It is objeoted to the latter, that the 
w iltinga of the prophets were not actually the means em¬ 
ployed in the universal diffusion of the gospel; to the 
former, that there is an incongruity in thus speaking of a 
mystery ** kept in sUenoe,” and vet made manifest now by 
writings of the earlier date Eitner of these may be readily 
met On grammatioal grounds the preference should M 

e ven to the connection with what follows, unless Dr. 
time’s syntax be adopted, which, by taking the following 
as oodrdinate to the previous ones, precludes this 
view.—R.] F 


t [If Dr. Lange’s view be not accepted, then Meyer’s is 
to be preferred: Tide general making known took plaoe: 
(1.) By means of the prophetic Scriptures; (2.) Aocording 
to the command of God; (8.) For the establishment of the 
obedience of felth; (4.) Among all nations. So most com¬ 
mentators.—The wora sisrlov, everlasting , has been 
deemed superfluous; yet it seems specially appropriate.— 
“The first «lt indicates the atm—in order to tneir becom¬ 


ing obedient to the faith : the second, the local extent of the 
manifestation ” (Alford).—R.1 

I [“ To G'kI, who through Christ appears as the only wise ; 
so wise, that, in comparison with Hum. the predicate wise 
ean be attributed to no other being, tne absolutely wise;*' 
Meyer. This viev now meets with much favor.—R.J 



sitions—that the & is a pleonasm, standing foi 
avr$ •—as well as the proposed supplements, prove 
only that there must be a mistake in the whole con 
ception of the doxology. We may regard it as re 
moved by the liturgical construction of the conclu¬ 
sion corresponding to the fundamental liturgical 
thought of the Epistle. The Amen of eternity shall 
again ascend to God through Christ, just as the eter 
nal gospel has come from God to man through Him. 
But we do not read to dpi /*, because the conclusion 
is not didactic, but a prayer. 

[Dr. Lange thus avoids an anaooluthon, by mak¬ 
ing a double doxology, as it were—to God an eter 
nally accordant Amen, to Christ the glory. It must 
be confessed that this view is novel, with scarcely an 
analogy in the Mew Testament or elsewhere; yet it 
ia beautiful, poetic, and appropriate. For the Apos¬ 
tle, in closing such an Epistle as this, must have 
been filled with thoughts not less grand than these. 
Still, should we accept the view of Meyer, the thought 
remains grand, Panline, and appropriate. (See 
Winer, p. 528, on the anacoluthon.) For he who 
had dived so deeply into the riches of the knowl¬ 
edge of God in Jesus Christ, might well close by 
declaring that God was revealed as absolute wisdom 
in Jesus Christ, and ascribe to Him, as such, the 
glory forever. And when, through the preaching 
of Jesus Christ, according to this gospel, the mys- 
tery of God’s love in Jesus Christ shall be made 
known to all nations, and they, through the knowl* 
edge of the revealed Scriptures, become obedient in 
faith, then to Him, whose wisdom shall be thus re¬ 
vealed, be all the glory. The true antiphonical 
Amen is pronounced by those who labor for and 
await that glory, who to-day, with uplifted heads, ex¬ 
pect the final triumph, not less than he who closes 
his great Epistle in such confidence.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. See the Exeg. Non*. 

2. The doxology is presented to God, as the only 
wise, in the same sense as His wisdom, in the eoon- 
omy of salvation, is glorified at the conclusion of 
chap. xi. 

3. On the liturgical meaning of the Amkn, comp. 
Deut xxvii. 15 ff.; Ps. cvi. 48; 1 Chron. xvi. 36 
1 Cor. xiv. 16; but especially Eph. iii. 21. 


HOMILETIGAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Chap, xvl 1-16. 

The abundance of apostolic salutations (veia 
1-16). —The Apostle’s good memory of his friends 
(vers. 1-16). —Phebe, a pattern for every Christian 
deaconess. 1. Every one, like her, should minister 
to the poor and sick in the Church of the Lord ; 2. 
Every one, like her, should not teach God’s word, 
but bring it over, as Phebe brought the Epistle to 
the Romans to Rome (vers. 1, 2).—The evangelical 
office of the deaconess arose from living faith: L 
In the apostolic Church; 2. In the Middle Ages; 
8. At the present time.—How should our churche* 
act toward the deaconesses ?—He who exercises love 
may also lay claim to love (ver. 2). —Aquila and 

* [Hodge: “To the only wise God, fhrrugh Jem 
Christ, to Him, I say, be glory forever.** do Stuart, taking 
4 in the demonstrative sense.—B.] 
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Priscilla, a Christian couple of the apostolic age; 
oomp. Acts xviiL 2, 26 (vers 3, 4).—Aquila and 
Priscilla contrasted with Ananias and Sapphira; 
oomp. Acts v. 1 ff.—The Christian Church originally 
a household church (ver. 6).—The family, the birth¬ 
place of Christian service in the Gentile world; 
comp. Acts x. 17 ; xvL 84. 40; xviiL 7; 1 Cor. xvi 
19 (ver. 6).—The Marys of the New Testament. 1. 
Mary, the mother of our Lord ; 2. Mary, the sister 
of the mother of Jesus; 8. Mary of Bethany; 4. 
Mary Magdalene; 6. Mary, the mother of John 
Mark ; 6. The Roman Mary (ver. 6).- -See the Con¬ 
cordance. 

The Marys of the New Testament grouped in 
pairs. 1. Two of them belong to the immediate 
family of Jesus; 2. Two are mends of our Lord ; 
8. Two are protectresses of His apostles (ver. 6).— 
The various yet well-considered designations of the 
individuals saluted by the Apostle: Helpers in 
Christ (ver. 8); well-beloved, my beloved, beloved 
(vers. 6, 9, 12); beloved in the Lord (ver. 8); ap¬ 
proved in Christ (ver. 10); chosen in the Lord (ver. 
18); sister (ver. 1}-—'The salutation with a holy kiss 
(ver. 16).—The holy kiss of fraternal fellowship, 
and the Judas-kiss of the betrayer (ver. 16). 

Luther, on ver. 17: This is said against all doc¬ 
trines of men. 

Starke : Christianity does not abrogate worldly 
transactions and external business, but rather directs 
them aright, and brings a blessing upon them (ver. 
2).— Hbdinger : How beautiful I Pious women in 
the service of the Church, taking care of widows, 
children, the poor, and the sick 1 Oh, how sadly has 
this seal died out in the Church; every one is for 
himself in his own bouse 1 Tet who does not see 
the footprints of a God still living ? (ver. 2.) 

Spknkr: We see, at least, that women are pro¬ 
hibited from no spiritual employment, with the ex¬ 
ception of the public office of the ministry (ver. 2). 
—With a holy kiss, without any wantonness, actual 
or imagined (ver. 16). 

Heubnkr: Commendations of the Christian are 
very different from merely worldly ones, for they 
have a holy cause and a holy purpose (vers. 1, 2).— 
Natural weakness, strengthened by grace, accom¬ 
plishes much (ver. 6 ff.).—The true Christian must 
read all these names with hearty interest, even 
though we know but little or nothing of their works. 
Their names stand in the Book of Life.—Celebrity, 
so called, is something very ambiguous; the lowest 
faithful servant of Christ is more than the most ad¬ 
mired worldly hero.—Pious souls can even wish to 
remain concealed, Za&tly Bn>Mjaq (vers. 5, 6 If.).— 
The kiss can be most unholy and most holy (ver. 
16 ). 

[Burkitt, on vers. 5-7: 0 happy houses, and 
thrice happy householders, whose families are little 
churches for piety and devotion 1—Observe : 1. That 
seniority in grace is a very great honor: and to be 
In Christ before others, is a transcendent preroga¬ 
tive. 2. That God will have the good works of all 
His saints, and the services especially which are 
done to His ministers and ambassadors by any of 
His people, to be applauded, valued, and recorded. 
—Hrnry : In Christian congregations there should 
oe lesser societies, linked together in love and con¬ 
verse, and taking opportunities of being often to¬ 
gether.— Doddridge : Many women have been emi¬ 
nently useful. The most valuable ministers have 
aften been assisted by them in the success of their 
work, whil > their pious care, under the restraint of 


1 the strictest modesty and decorum, I as happily ud 
effectually influenced children, eervants, and young 
friends; yea, has been the means of sowing the 
seeds of religion in tender minds, before they nave 
been capable of coming under ministerial care.— 
Scott : We should hope the best of other*, and 
commend what is good in their conduct.—Ho gb; 
The social relations in which Christians stand to 
each other as relatives, countrymen, friends, should 
not be allowed to give character to their feelings and 
conduct to the exclusion of the more important re 
lation which they bear to Christ. It is is friends, 
helpers, fellow-laborers in the Lord, that they are to 
be recognized.— Barnes : Religion binds the hearts 
of all who embrace it tenderly together. It makes 
them feel that they are one great family, united by 
tender ties, and joined by peculiar attachments.— 
J. F. H.] 


Vim. 17-27. 

Warning against disturbers of the Church. The 
Apostle pronounces against them: 1. With al* 
frankness, designating them, a. as those who cause 
divisions and offences; b. whom the others sboulo 
avoid, because they are not in Christ, but serve 
themselves, and deceive simple hearts by honeyed 
words and false speeches. 2. With all confidence in 
the members of the Church at Rome; because, a, 
their obedience is come abroad unto all men; b. he 
himself is glad on their behalf; c. but desires that 
they be very careful, wise unto that which is good, 
and simple concerning evil. 8. With the strongest 
hope in the God of peace, who he expects will 
shortly bruise Satan under the feet of believers 
(vers. 17-20).—On divisions and offences in the 
Church (ver. 17).—We can cause offence, not only 
by a bad life, but also by bad teaching (ver. 17}— 
Good words and fair speeches very easily deceive 
simple hearts (ver. 18).—Not every tiling which 
tastes sweet is healthy, nor is every thing which has 
a pleasing sound true (ver. 18). 

Wise unto that which is good, and simple col 
cerning evil 1 Comp. Matt x. 16; 1 Cor. xiv. 20 
(ver. 19).—The God of peace oonquers, Satan is 
trodden upon (ver. 20).—To God alone be glory 
through Jesus Christ forever I Amen (vers. 25-27). 

Starke, Hedingkr: Christians are not dumb 
blocks (Ps. cxix. 100, 104); but industrious, wise, 
zealous in that which is good, full of excellent coun¬ 
sel and wise execution. But it is owing to their 
godly simplicity and love that they do not under¬ 
stand wickedness, intrigues, and all kinds of low 
tricks (especially when men make themselves pleas¬ 
ant, according to the flesh, by shifting about, talking 
politics, and flattering with the cross of Christ), and 
are often deceived (ver. 19). 

Spkner: A lie cannot stand long, but must 
finally be exposed (ver. 20). 

Bengel : In this whole Epistle the Apostle mob- 
tions the enemy but once; in all his Epistles he men¬ 
tions Satan nine times, and the devil six times (ver. 
90} 

Lisco: Warning against deceivers. 1. Import; 
2. Description of false teachers; 8. Ground of warn, 
ing; 4. Comfort (vers. 17-24).—The ascription of 
praise to God, and the wish for His blessing. 1. 
The subject of the ascription of praise; 2. Iti 
ground (vers. 25-27). 

Heubnkr: The holiest union can he dissolved 
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by evil desire and unbelief; the purpose of the evil 
spirit is always separation and destruction (Divide 
ft impvra /). This takes place especially by means 
of false teachers (vers. 17, 18).—The world is wise 
hi doing evil, and unskilful in doing good (ver. 19). 
—By God and His Spirit we can conquer Satan and 
his works. Christ has begun to destroy the works 
of Satan, though the task is not yet finished (ver. 
20 ). 

[Fa bin don, on ver. 20: If the devil inspire evil 
thoughts, God is both able and willing to inspire 
good; and in all our trials, in all time of our tribu¬ 
lation, and in all time of our wealth, in the hour of 
death and in the day of judgment. His u grace is 
sufficient for ” us. 

[Jeremy Taylor : All people who desire the 
benefit of the gospel are bound to have a fellowship 
and society with these saints, and communicate with 
them in their holy things, in their faith, and in their 
hope, and in their sacraments, and in their prayers, 
and in their public assemblies, and in their govern¬ 
ment ; and must do to them all the acts of charity 
and mutual help which they can and are required 
to; and without this communion of saints, and a 
conjunction with them who believe in God through 
Jesus Christ, there is no salvation to be expectea: 
which communion must be kept in inward things 
always, and by all persons, and testified by outward 
acts always, when it is possible, and may be done 
upon just and holy conditions. 

[Burkitt : God is only wise, because all wisdom 
Is derived from Him ; all the wisdom of angels and 
men is but a ray from His light, a drop from His 
ocean. Let the wisdom of God, in all His dealings 
with us and ours, be admired and adored by us; for 
all His works of providence are as orderly and per¬ 
fect as His works of creation, though we perceive it 
not. 

[Henry: Mark those that cause divisions; mark 
the method they take, the end they drive at; there 
Is no need of a piercing, watchful eye, to discern 
the danger we are in from such people; for com¬ 
monly the pretences are plausible, when the projects 
are very pernicious. Do not look only at the divi¬ 
sions and offences, but run up those streams to the 
fountain, and mark those that cause them; and es¬ 
pecially that in them which causes these divisions 
and offences; those lusts on each side, whence come 
these wars and fightings. A danger discovered is 
half prevented. 

[Scott: In order to maintain communion with 
the Lord and with His saints uninterrupted, avoid, 
with decided disapprobation, those persons who aim 
to prejudice believers against each other, to draw 
them off from faithful pastors, or to seduce them 


into strange doctrines, contrary to the simple truth! 
of God’s word. 

[Clarks: The Church of God has ever been 
troubled with pretended pastors, men who feed 
themselves, and not the flock; men who are too 
proud to beg, and too lazy to work; who hive nei 
ther grace nor gifts to plant the standard of the 
cross on the devil's territories, and, by the power 
of Christ, make inroads upon his kingdom, and spol 
him of his subjects. By sowing the seeds of di» 
sensions, by means of doubtful disputations, and 
the propagation of scandals; by glaring and insin¬ 
uating speeches—for they affect elegance and good 
breeding—they rend Christian congregations, form 
a party for themselves, and thus live on the spoils 
of the Church of God. 

[Hodgk : Ho* ever much the Church may be dis¬ 
tracted and troubled, error and its advocates cannot 
finally prevail, :*atan is a conquered enemy with a 
lengthened chain. 

[Barnes : Let men make peace their prime ob¬ 
ject, resolve to love all who are Christians, and it 
will be an infallible gauge by which to measure the 
arguments of those who seek to promote alienations 
and contentions. 

[M'Clintock: There is nothing in religion in 
compatible with the natural affections. Nay, yoi 
will find that he who loves God most, has the 
strongest and most trustworthy love for kindred 
and mends. The human affections are purged of 
all dross by the fire of love to God. A heart full 
of charity prompts to all good and kind actions, 
just when they are called for. It will give tears, 
when tears and sympathy can bless or save; it will 
give sacrifice, when sacrifice can help or save some 
suffering souL Earnest love to God must display 
itself in tender attributes, in good, kind, and gentle 
ministrations—in all forms of benevolence and per- 
sonal sacrifice. And these things become the more 
easyj the more we know of the love of God. 

[Homiletical Literature on ver. 17: John 
Reading, Serm . (London, 1642); G. Croft, The 
Evil* of Separation, Bampton Led., 168 ; Johnson 
Grant, The Primitive Church, Disc. (1843), 204. 
—On ver. 19 : John Jortin, Religions Wisdom, 
Serm., vol. L 800; Bishop Hurd, Sermons , WorXj, 
voL vi. 216 ; John Morley, Disc., 99 ; Josi ph 
Hordern, The Christian's Wisdom and Simplicity, 
Serm., 199; A. N. Darnell, Serm., 247; C. Sim¬ 
eon, Practical Wisdom Recommended, Works, vol. 
xv. 692.— On ver. 27: Charnock, The Wisdom of 
God, Works, vol. ii. 146; Daniel Whitby, The 
Wisdom of God, Sermon on the Attributes of God, 
voL i 226 ; G. Burder, The Wisdom of God, Wl 
lags Serrmns, vi—J. F. H.] 
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